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CHAPTER 1 


SAMUEL E. BALENTINE 


THE conceit in the title of this volume is that ritual, however expansively it 
may be defined, is ineluctably tethered to religion and worship. It has a 
primal connection to the idea that a transcendent order—numinous and 
mysterious, supranatural and elusive, divine and wholly other—gives 
meaning and purpose to life. The construction of rites and rituals enables 
humans to conceive and apprehend this transcendent order, to symbolize it 
and interact with it, to postulate its truths in the face of contradicting 
realities and to repair them when they have been breached or diminished. 
We may debate whether the idea provides the mental support for the ritual 
or the ritual the physical manifestation of the idea (e.g., Campbell 1972), 
whether in the evolution of human cognition the ritual is (only) mimetic or 
generative (e.g., Donald 1991), but in the ancient world, where divinity is 
presupposed, there would have been no grounds for such a debate. To turn 
to a modern poet for the words to describe that enchanted world is 
anachronistic, but perhaps instructive nonetheless. 


But the first idea was not to shape the clouds 

In imitation. The clouds preceded us 

There was a muddy centre before we breathed. 

There was a myth before the myth began, 

Venerable and articulate and complete... 

We are the mimics. Clouds are pedagogues...(Stevens 1990, 383) 


The focus of this Handbook is on ritual and worship from the 
perspective of biblical studies, particularly on the Hebrew Bible and its 


ancient Near Eastern antecedents. Within this context, attention will be 
given to the development of ideas in Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
thinking but only insofar as they connect with or extend the trajectory of 
biblical precedents. The volume reflects a wide range of analytical 
approaches to ancient texts, inscriptions, iconography, and ritual artifacts. It 
examines the social history and cultural knowledge encoded in rituals, and 
explores the way rituals shape and are shaped by politics, economics, 
ethical imperatives, and religion itself. Toward this end, the volume is 
organized into six major sections: Historical Contexts, Interpretive 
Approaches, Ritual Elements (participants, places, times, objects, 
practices), Cultural and Theological Perspectives, History of Interpretation, 
Social-Cultural Functions, and Theology and Theological Heritage. 

Various aspects treated here have been examined at some length in 
previous scholarly works (e.g., sacrifice: Eberhardt 2002, 2011; Gilders 
2004; Janzen 2004; Porter and Schwartz 2013; Ruane 2013). Sophisticated 
anthropological approaches have expanded our understanding of the 
cultural anatomy of ritual (e.g., Geertz 1977; Bourdieu 1977; Olyan 2004, 
2012, 2019; Kammerer 2007), and increasing attention to ritual theory has 
provided a foundation for theoretical analysis of the role and function of 
ritual in ancient societies (e.g., Bell 1997; Douglas 1966; Gorman 1990; 
Klingbeil 2007; Gruenwald 2003; Watts 2007). What has been lacking is an 
up-to-date compendium of the work that provides the information essential 
for constructing a comprehensive and integrated account of ritual and 
worship in the ancient world. This Handbook aspires to fill that need. 
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HISTORICAL 
CONTEXTS 


CHAPTER 2 


MESOPOTAMIAN 
RELIGION 


TZVI ABUSCH 


THE BASIS OF MESOPOTAMIAN 
RELIGIOSITY 


MESOPOTAMIAN religion is attested in written texts for the first three 
thousand years of recorded history. All the same, I shall begin with a few 
words about the early Mesopotamian view of human life, the gods, and the 
city. It should be noted that my understanding of early Mesopotamian 
religious history follows in the main the approach of Thorkild Jacobsen (see 
especially Jacobsen, 1976; see also Wiggermann, 1995). 

The purpose of human life, the purpose of the community, was to serve 
the gods, to provide them with whatever needs a powerful ruling class, 
specifically a landed aristocracy, would require. Paramount forms of care 
are shelter and food. But they represent the developed or classical form of 
theology and were probably not the original ideology or theology of god 
and temple. For in the earliest periods, the divine powers were forces of 
nature, powers experienced in those natural phenomena that were of 
importance for the survival and growth of the settlers and settlements. In the 
main, in these early periods, the gods were not human in form. 


Gods were linked to specific settlements, and the two, god and 
settlement, developed together. During the Ubaid period, that is, down to 
the end of the fifth millennium, we have indications of cult places evolving 
in the midst of developing villages and towns. It is probable that these cult 
places served as storehouses for the community and as focal points for 
rituals directed to the aforementioned powers of nature: rituals of thanks 
and rituals of revitalization. 

As noted, the gods in this period probably had not yet attained a 
predominantly human physical and social form. They were the forces of 
nature on which the original settlements had depended for their sustenance. 
The goal of the earlier rituals was to keep these forces present, vital, and 
productive. And the cult place would have served as the place where the 
rites centering upon these forces were carried out. Some of these rites 
involved the bringing of offerings by the community as expressions of 
thanks, and perhaps even to allay communal guilt; others took the form of 
agricultural, magical rituals and served to revitalize nature. These 
expressions of thanks and magical rituals later became rites of offering and 
rites of the hieros gamos (sacred marriage), respectively. 

Eventually, however, the powers in natural phenomena were 
anthropomorphized as the masters of the city, the ones who gave sustenance 
and care to the city and upon whom the city depended. Certainly by the 
beginning of the third millennium, the characteristic and defining forms of 
classical Mesopotamian theology had emerged. This new theology was part 
of the evolution of early civilization and of the development of hierarchical 
structures within the cities. Naturalistic gods were now seen as manorial 
lords, as the divine equivalents to the newly emerging human chieftains and 
kings. Along with a human form, the gods were given families and 
households. Most important, their homes were now seen as manors or 
palaces, that is, the temples were now treated as the divine equivalent of the 
human ruler’s abode. Hence, older cultic centers now became the classic 
Mesopotamian temples in which the god and his family were treated by his 
subjects as the ruling class of the city. 

In the course of time, then, the nature of the temple and cult changed. 
There was a shift of emphasis from storage to presentation. The original 
temples may have served as communal storehouses. This economic function 
was never lost, and temples developed many rooms and buildings that 
served for production, storage, and distribution. But the central rooms of the 


temple were the god’s cella; the temple developed from a locus for natural 
power to an abode for a divine ruler. 

In Mesopotamia, then, by the third millennium the temple had evolved 
into the god’s home. It was believed that the god had built the city for his or 
her own residence and sustenance. The god was now regarded as the 
primary owner of the city, and the city existed in order to support his or her 
needs. Thus, the temple was not simply a dwelling place to which a god 
repaired occasionally, but rather a permanent home in which the god and his 
family lived continually. 

The earlier communal festivals, which derived from magical rites for 
prosperity, remained important for the cult. Communal religion now 
included a number of annual and ad hoc rituals. Mention should be made of 
the hieros gamos ritual, various divine processions, the Akitu New Year 
festival, and laments over dying gods. The king was involved in most, if not 
all, of these ceremonies; in addition, there were royal rituals, such as those 
that were performed on the occasion of the enthronement of a new ruler. 

But let us focus here instead on the daily service of the god in his temple 
as reflected in sources from the first millennium Bce. The god sat in his 
cella in the form of a divine statue made of wood overlaid with precious 
materials and valuable garments. The statue was both alive and holy, having 
attained identity with a god by means of the “washing of the mouth” ritual. 
Each day the god and his family were awakened, bathed, clothed, fed, and 
entertained.! This daily regimen is nicely illustrated by temple ritual texts 
from Uruk: there were two main meals during the day, one in the morning 
and one in the evening, and each of these meals was divided into a lesser 
and greater course (see, e.g., Sachs, 1969, 343-345; and Linssen, 2004). 
These meals included beer, wine, cereals, loaves of bread, cakes, meat, etc. 
Liquid offerings seem to have been poured out as libations. Food was 
treated differently; after being placed on the god’s table and magically 
“eaten” by the god, it was distributed to the temple personnel and the king. 

The central act of the daily cult was not a sacrifice, in the sense of giving 
the food over to a fire that consumes it, nor was it the slaughtering of an 
animal and the pouring out of its blood. Rather, food was placed before the 
god and consumed by him through that mysterious act that characterizes 
Babylonian religiosity. As A. Leo Oppenheim noted, 


Looking at the sacrifice from the religious point of view, we find coming into focus another 
critical point in that circulatory system, the consumption of the sacrificial repast by the 
deity, the transubstantiation of the physical offerings into that source of strength and power 
the deity was thought to need for effective functioning. Exactly as, in the existence of the 
image, the critical point was its physical manufacture, so was the act of food in the 
sacrificial repast. It represents the central mysterium that provided the effective ratio essendi 
for the cult practice of the daily meals and all that it entailed in economic, social, and 
political respects. 


(Oppenheim, 1977, 191) 


The act of killing the animal that provides sustenance to the god is almost 
hidden behind the construct of feeding the god, a construct that emerges out 
of a combination of the earlier function of the temple as a place of offering 
and storage and the later image of feeding a divine king in his palace. 

Liturgically, various Sumerian lamentations (mainly, balags and 
ersemmas) formed the basis of the daily temple service in the first 
millennium BCE (for a recent concise introduction to both city laments and 
cultic laments, see Léhnert, 2011).” They focused on the anger of the god, 
gave expression to the fear of communal abandonment and destruction, and 
attempted to assuage the god so that he/she would remain calm and relent 
(Cohen, 1981, 1988; more recently, Lohnert, 2009; Gabbay, 2014a, 2014b 
[and references there to the works of S. M. Maul]). Thus, for example, 
during the daily ceremony of “the awakening of the temple,” a balag 
followed by an ersemma were recited (Linssen, 2004, 27-36). 

Basic to Mesopotamian religion is the belief not only that the human 
community must serve the gods, but also that even when it does so, the 
gods may still bring destruction upon it; the gods are capricious. (This 
mentality exists also on the level of the individual.) Mesopotamian 
civilization is pervaded with a sense of the uncertainty of life. Regardless of 
one’s actions, the anger of gods could easily be aroused and could destroy 
individual or communal life. Hence, various rituals were performed 
prophylactically. Nonetheless, it is perplexing that the aforementioned 
laments served as the basis of the temple liturgy even when the city and the 
temple were not under actual threat. Clearly, Mesopotamian society was 
traumatized. This mentality may simply reflect the frequent periods of 
warfare and destruction endured by the country or perhaps its climatic 
conditions. The answer to this conundrum may possibly lie in the formative 
stages of Mesopotamian civilization rather than in its later history. Perhaps 
the fear of divine anger central to the daily cult and to so much else in 


Mesopotamian ritual life is a reflection of a fundamental anxiety that came 
into being originally as part of the pioneering spirit of building cities and 
creating civilization in Mesopotamia. Here I follow the lead of Henri 
Frankfort. In discussing the birth of cities in Mesopotamia, Frankfort noted: 


Small wonder, then, that the boldness of those early people who undertook to found 
permanent settlements in the shifting plain had its obverse in anxiety; that the self-assertion 
which this city—its organization, its institutions, citizenship itself—implied was 
overshadowed by apprehension. The tension between courage and the awareness of man’s 
dependence on superhuman power found a precarious equilibrium in a peculiarly 
Mesopotamian conception. It was a conception which was elaborated in theology, but which 
likewise informed the practical organization of society: the city was conceived to be ruled 
by a god. 

(Frankfort, 1956 [1951], 54) 


What Frankfort wrote about the founding of the Mesopotamian city might 
also explain, I think, the fundamental and ongoing apprehension and 
uncertainty that come to expression in so many areas of Mesopotamian 
cultural life and the manner in which religion attempted to deal with the 
underlying anxiety, anxiety that would likely have been aggravated by 
ongoing historical and ecological conditions. 

In Mesopotamia, the city was required to care for its anthropomorphized 
divine rulers. A classical expression of this human responsibility to the gods 
is found in the story of Atrahasis (Lambert and Millard, 1969). The myth is 
made up of two originally separate parts; each part was an independent 
solution to the problem of the role of humans in the world. Originally, the 
gods created cities and lived there by themselves. Because humans had not 
yet been created, the gods themselves were required to do all the work 
necessary for their own survival. Not surprisingly, they found the labor of 
maintaining the cities and of producing and preparing food wearisome and 
burdensome. The worker gods rebelled and threw down their tools. This 
impasse was resolved by means of a solution devised by the god Ea (a not 
uncommon motif in Mesopotamian literature): humanity was created from 
clay mixed with the blood and flesh of the leader of the rebellion so that 
they might work and care for the gods. The act of creation was executed by 
Ea with the assistance of the Mother-goddess. Humans now produced food 
for the gods. But as we learn in the second part of the myth, humans also 
reproduced in larger numbers than expected and created a disturbance in the 
world (human numbers and noise probably reflect problems of city life), so 
that the great god Enlil, ruler of the earth, could not sleep peacefully. After 


trying unsuccessfully to decimate humanity, Enlil finally decided to 
exterminate them by means of a flood. As a consequence, the gods suffered 
from starvation, for there was no one to provide food for them. One man, 
Atrahasis by name, was saved by Ea, the god who had originally conceived 
the idea of creating humans. After the flood Atrahasis sacrificed food to the 
gods on the mountain on which his ark had landed. The gods were delighted 
with the offering, and their hunger was sated. And now, a new cosmic order 
was permanently instituted, for the gods realized their folly and recognized 
their need for human beings. Humanity would never again be destroyed and 
would permanently provide food for the gods in the form of offerings, but 
the cost of maintaining a human population would be reduced, for limits 
would now be placed on the ability of humans to reproduce as well as on 
the length of the human life span. Thus, humans were given a permanent 
place in the established order, but their numbers would be limited and death 
would be institutionalized.* 

The city cult centered on its temples. Thus, the temple became the home 
of the god and his family just as the palace served those same purposes for 
the ruler; moreover, the rites of the temple reflected in part the way of life 
of the ruler. The temple was the center of an urban world. The temple and 
the feeding and care of its gods defined the primary community of the 
dwellers in the land between the two rivers. To serve the god by supporting 
and participating in the economy of the temple constituted the mark of 
membership in the urban community, a community which thus replaced or, 
at least, overshadowed membership in one or another kinship community 
such as the family or clan. 


THE MESOPOTAMIAN PANTHEON 


The Mesopotamian pantheon derived from a series of local groupings of 
gods. These local pantheons reflected the natural forces of specific regions; 
the natural forces represented especially those phenomena that were of 
economic significance to the local community. Thus, for example, the area 
of Eridu is marshland and the native gods represent swamps, water, fish, 
and fowl. Similarly, the pantheon of Ur centers on ox-herding, that of Uruk 
on date orchards, that of the area north of Uruk in the Eden on shepherding. 


These phenomena were originally perceived as impersonal forces or 
numina; the god was perceived as being immanent in the phenomenon. 
With the development of city-states and the emergence of human rulers as 
central to their leadership, the gods were also perceived in human images— 
in anthropomorphic terms—and as transcendental powers behind various 
natural and cultural phenomena; they were treated and cared for in the same 
way as rulers. Each set of local gods was seen as the rulers/owners of a 
settlement. Thus, different city-states belonged to different gods; for 
example, Enki/Ea was the chief god of Eridu; An and Inanna were in charge 
of Uruk; Nanna and his consort were responsible for Ur.* 

Beginning as local groups, the organization of the gods and their 
leadership changed over the millennia. During the third millennium these 
newly anthropomorphized gods were integrated into a larger body and were 
organized into a regional pantheon centered in Nippur, perhaps in parallel to 
some form of unification or federation on the human level. In the course of 
time, the gods assumed first the form of a regional or ethnic pantheon, then 
that of a national pantheon; with the growth of imperialism, the gods 
became a universal pantheon with a single ruler. In the first millennium, the 
main imperial states prior to the Persian domination were the Assyrian and 
then the Babylonian empires. In spite of whatever changes took place on a 
regional level over the millennia, the local temples and cults remained 
viable and the center of religious life of the individual cities. 

The Mesopotamian pantheon, already in the third millennium, 
comprised the gods of the Sumerian and of the Semitic populations, and 
even syncretized them. The main gods of Babylonia were An, Enlil, 
Enki/Ea, a mother-goddess, Nanna/Sin, Utu/Shamash, Inanna/lshtar, 
Ninurta, Nergal, Marduk, Nabû, and Aššur. Each individual god was 
associated with a specific locality but by nature was associated, even 
identified, with a cosmic and/or human area of activity. A city, a person, or a 
text may at a certain moment focus on an individual god, but Mesopotamian 
religions always remain polytheistic. I should emphasize that even with the 
supremacy of Marduk during the first millennium and the apparent 
existence of some henotheistic tendencies among some of the intellectuals, 
Mesopotamia remained polytheistic, with its several cities maintaining the 
cults of their gods. 

Rather than discuss all the main gods of Mesopotamia listed in the 
preceding paragraph (for these gods, see, e.g., Jacobsen, 1976, chap. 4), I 


focus instead on Marduk, the divine ruler of the Neo-Babylonian empire, 
but also make some mention of ASSur, the supreme god of the Neo-Assyrian 
empire. 

Marduk was the god of Babylon and the supreme ruler of the 
Mesopotamian universe. Beginning as the local god and patron of Babylon, 
Marduk became the master of the Babylonian national state, the king of the 
gods, and the absolute ruler of the universe. (For a detailed and nuanced but 
perhaps somewhat dated understanding of Marduk, see Abusch, 1995 [2nd 
rev. ed., 1999]). 

Marduk’s ascension to the head of the pantheon and the expansion of his 
powers are related to the gradual elevation of Babylon to preeminence. 
During the Old Babylonian period, Marduk was incorporated into the 
Mesopotamian pantheon and considered to be the son of Enki/Ea and a 
member of the Eridu circle. The connection with Ea probably arose from 
the desire to link Babylon and Marduk with Eridu, its traditions, and its god 
Ea; the priests of Babylon were thus able to link Marduk to a major god 
other than Enlil and a venerable tradition other than Nippur. While there are 
indications that Marduk was emerging as supreme ruler already during the 
Kassite period and early in the second Isin period, Marduk seems neither to 
have replaced the high gods of Babylonia nor to have ascended to the head 
of the pantheon during most of the second millennium. His elevation seems 
to have been first publicly articulated only during the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar I (1125-1104 Bce), when this king restored the plundered 
statue of Marduk to Babylon. Now, in addition to Marduk’s rule over the 
city of Babylon, there was an open claim for Marduk’s dominion over the 
gods and over the whole land. Thus, only late in the second millennium did 
Marduk take on many of Enlil’s roles and become not only lord of the land 
but also king of the gods. 

During the first millennium, culminating in the Neo-Babylonian empire, 
the notion of Marduk as king of the gods was systematically carried through 
to its logical conclusion. This is evident from first-millennium documents 
describing the Akitu New Year festival in the spring; for at that season, the 
gods all assembled in Babylon, where Marduk was declared king and 
destinies for the New Year were determined. Marduk’s cult spread to 
Assyria before the Sargonids, but it was especially in the eighth to seventh 
centuries BCE, when Assyria attempted to control Babylon, that interesting 
developments and conflicts surrounding Marduk and Babylon arose. The 


Assyrians had difficulty assimilating the Marduk cult or even defining an 
efficacious and stable relationship with Marduk and his city. An extreme 
form of the conflict is attested during the reign of Sennacherib (704-681 
BCE) when ASSur was cast in the role of Marduk and assumed his deeds, or 
Marduk was made to function at the behest of ASSur/Anshar. 

Here we should mention two relatively late documents that articulate 
Marduk’s role as supreme god. 

Enüma elis, the so-called Babylonian Genesis, was recited before 
Marduk on the fourth day of the month of Nisannu during the Akitu New 
Year festival. Central themes of the work are the creation of the cosmos, the 
placement of Babylon in the center of the divine world, and the elevation of 
Marduk to the position of ruler of the gods. In addition, Enuma elis also 
contains a Mesopotamian theory of the evolution of kingship and presents 
that theory through the story of Marduk (Lambert, 2013). 

In the course of the last century, various dates have been suggested for 
Enüma elis. In the first flush of rediscovery of the Old Babylonian period 
and the Code of Hammurapi, the composition of Enüma elis was dated to 
that period. More recently, several dates in the latter half of the second 
millennium have been proposed. Most notably, W. G. Lambert has argued 
that Enuma elis was composed during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I as a 
work celebrating Marduk’s official elevation to leadership of the pantheon. 
(For various reasons, I am not yet convinced of this date.)> 

Another work that centers on Marduk is Ludlul bel némegi, the so-called 
Babylonian Job. The point of this composition is to convey the notion that 
everything—misfortune and fortune—comes from Marduk and that all 
other forces and considerations are secondary (on the role of Marduk in 
Ludlul bel nemegi, see, e.g.,W. L. Moran, 2002, 182-200, esp. pp. 187, 
193-195; cf. Abusch, 2017a). A traditional, or perhaps simply conventional, 
religious position is replaced by the all-encompassing Marduk theism. The 
speaker starts from the premise that his personal (or family) gods were the 
cause of his suffering, only to discover that, in fact, Marduk is responsible 
for both suffering and deliverance from suffering. (For the most recent 
edition of Ludlul bél némegi, see Oshima, 2014.) 

Assur was the chief god of the Neo-Assyrian empire. The Assyrian 
pantheon developed somewhat differently from its Babylonian counterpart. 
Assur originally was the local numen of the city of that name. With the 


emergence of Assyrian kingship and the Assyrian state (in the fourteenth 
century), the god ASSur took on the guise of a full Mesopotamian god and 
even became the supreme god at the time of the Assyrian empire. A number 
of Babylonian gods were imported into Assyria, most notably Enlil, 
Ninurta, and Nabü. During the time of the Sargonids, especially under 
Sennacherib, Babylonian mythology and rituals centering on Marduk were 
assigned to ASSur. 


MAGICAL CULT (CULT OF THE INDIVIDUAL) 


Religious or magical acts are undertaken either by an individual on his own 
behalf or by an exorcist (asipu) against harmful supernatural forces so as to 
eliminate them and protect against future attack. The exorcist tries to 
determine the cause of distress and finds the cause in either personalistic or 
mechanistic powers within the supernatural universe. The individual may be 
harmed by various supernatural powers or agencies; some of these are gods, 
demons, ghosts, tutelary gods, witches, evil omens, curses, and sins. 


Personal God 


In addition to the gods, there are, of course, other supernatural beings, the 
most important of which are the personal gods, demons, ghosts, and 
witches. These are addressed primarily in the magical cult or cult of the 
individual and his family. 

The cult of the individual is directed to the service of the family or 
personal god. Stated succinctly, the personal god or the family god was the 
god of the individual as a social being. The personal god is the 
personification of the individual’s powers of strength and effectiveness; he 
is also the personification of right and wrong action. He represents and 
rewards either effective/realistic actions or proper actions, or both. In the 
first place, the personal god is a projection of the individual’s powers of 
effectiveness and procreation. In this role, he is an aspect of ego. But in a 
clan context, he also represents group or clan norms as well as the 


responsibility to maintain them. Hence, the personal god is also an aspect of 
superego or conscience. The personal god was thus an externalization of 
both the ego and the superego, a representation of the self in the form of 


externalized, divinized figures, and was viewed as a divine parent.° As an 
example of the service required of the human and the help expected in 
return, note the following passage in Ludlul bel nemegi Tablet II: 


4 I called to (my) god, but he did not turn his face to me, 

5 I prayed to (my) goddess, but she did not lift her head to me... 
12 Like one who had not made libations for his god 

13 And did not invoke his goddess at a meal, 


19 Who did not invoke his god when he ate his food 
20 And abandoned his goddess, did not bring a flour-offering. 


(Translation based upon Lambert, 1960, 39, and Lenzi and Annus, 2010, 35, with minor 
modifications; cf. Abusch, 2017a, 52, 55n10.) 


Demons 


In the main, demons were regarded as evil and as wholly unsympathetic to 


human life.’ They personified those destructive powers and events that 
were unpredictable, uncontrollable, and overwhelming. Originally, at least, 
they were not part of the cosmos and truly represented the “other.” They 
were constrained neither by institutions nor by morals. Unlike the gods 
(who, admittedly, were occasionally demonic), most demons were barely 
anthropomorphic or anthropopathic (at least, they did not have those 
feelings that were regarded as humane and civilized). Especially in the early 
periods of Mesopotamian civilization, demons were modeled upon 
irresistible natural forces, animals, external enemies and bandits, and the 
minions of newly emerging warlords or leaders trying to extend their rule. 
Initially they were even outside the control of the gods. But in the later 
periods, parallel to—or as a reflection of—the expansion of the powers and 
reach of the Mesopotamian state, areas and powers that earlier were 
uncontrollable now became part of an expanded cosmic structure. Demons, 
too, were integrated into the cosmos; they now came under the control of 


the gods, and whereas earlier demons lived mainly in the wild, now they 
lived in the netherworld together with the dead. 


167 They are the Seven, they are the Seven, 

168 they are the Seven from the source of the Apsü, 

169 they are the Seven adorned in heaven, 

170 they grew up in a cella in the source of the Apst. 

171 They are neither male nor female, 

172 they are the wraiths who flit about, 

173 they neither marry nor bear children. 

174 They do not know how to spare or save (anyone), 

175 nor do they heed prayer or supplication. 

176 They are horses bred in the mountains, 

177 they (are the) evil ones of Ea, the throne bearers of gods. 
178 They always hang about in the street, to cause disruption in the thoroughfare. 
179 They are evil, they are evil, 

180 they are the Seven, they are the Seven, twice seven are they. 
181 They were adjured by heaven, adjured by earth. 

(Udug. hul V 167-181; translation: Geller, 2016, 211-213) 


Ghosts 


Etemmu (Sumerian gidim) is a spirit, more properly a ghost. After death, 
what remained was the lifeless body and some form of intangible but 
visible and audible “spirit.” Wind imagery is associated with ghosts (and 
demons). Normally, the dead body was buried; moreover, the dead were to 
be the recipients of ongoing mortuary rites. The unburied or disinterred 
dead and even those who did not receive proper mortuary rites could 
become roaming and troublesome ghosts; some texts suggest that they 
could be relegated to the formless and chaotic world sometimes associated 
with steppe and winds and could even become part of the demonic world 
that was neither human nor god, male nor female. (Hence, gidim/efemmu 
could become associated with the demonic class udug/utukku and even be 
designated as such.) Mention should also be made of the dead who had led 
unfulfilled lives and were drawn back to the world of the living, either out 
of envy or malice, or out of the desire to complete “unfinished business” 
(the lil group). Ghosts that plague the living may either belong to one’s own 
family or be strangers who have attached themselves to the victim. 


The ghost which has set upon me, keeps harassing me, and [does not quit me] day or [nig]ht, 


Be it a stranger ghost, 

Be it a forgotten ghost, 

Be it a ghost without a name, 

Be it a ghost that has no one to provide for it, 

Be it a ghost of someone who [has no one to invoke his name], 

Be it a ghost of someone killed by a weapon, 

Be it a ghost of someone who died for a sin against a god or for a crime against a king, 
[Place] it [in the care of the ghosts of its family], 

May it accept this and let me go free! 


(CT 23 15, 6-9; translation: Foster, 2005, 990) 


Witches 


Witchcraft in Mesopotamian sources normally refers to malevolent 
destructive magic performed usually, though not exclusively, by a human 
witch, kassapu (m.)/kassaptu (f.). These illegitimate practitioners of magic 
were motivated by malice and evil intent and used forms of destructive 
magic to harm other human beings. The belief in witchcraft reflected a 
feeling of human interdependence and a sense of vulnerability and was the 
personification of actual or perceived interhuman animosity and conflict. 
Although lists of witches include both male and female forms, the witch is 
usually depicted as a woman. The witch was able to control or harm her 
victim by means of indirect contact (reflecting the belief in the underlying 
principles of sympathetic magic [analogy and contiguity]): she could steal 
objects that had been in contact with and represented her victim, make an 
image in the likeness of her victim and then twist its limbs so that he 
suffered agony and debilitating disease, prepare figurines and bury them in 
holes in the wall or in the ground, feed statues to animals, or open up a 
grave and place the representation of her victim in the lap of a dead person, 
thus effecting a marriage of her victim and a corpse. Sometimes there was 
direct contact between victim and witch, for she was also said to cause her 
victim to incorporate witchcraft by means of food, drink, washing, and 
ointment; she was described as one who could directly seize and harm the 
various parts of the victim’s body, could even push, press, and strike his 
chest and back. In addition to such manipulations and activities, the witch 
could form an evil word in her heart and utter an incantation. She could 


send signs that were thought to result in misfortune, evil omens that 
augured doom. 

Though she had special powers, the witch was a human being, but as 
time went on she also developed a demonic form. Thus, eventually, the 
witch was also imagined as a demonic being who was able to set other 
demons against her victim. 


The witch, she who roams the streets, 

Who continually intrudes into houses, 

Who prowls in alleys, 

Who spies about the broad ways— 

She keeps turning around from front to back, 

Standing, in the street she turns foot (progress) around, 

(And) in the broad way she cuts off (commercial) traffic. 

She robbed the fine young man of his virility, 

She carried off the attractiveness of the fine young woman, 
With her malignant stare she took away her charms. 

She looked at the young man and (thereby) robbed his vitality, 
She looked at the young woman and (thereby) carried off her attractiveness. 
The witch has seen me and has come after me, 

With her venom, she has cut off (commercial) traffic, 

With her spittle, she has cut off my trading, 

She has driven away my god and goddess from my person. 
(Maglü UI 1-16; translation: Abusch, 2016, 305) 


Manual and Oral Rites 


Having defined the causal agents and chains of causation, the exorcist 
would then undertake magical acts (that is, manual rites) and utter magical 
speeches (that is, oral rites); these manual and oral rites constituted asiputu 
(the exorcist’s craft). Many of these acts and speeches were modeled on 
types of actions undertaken and types of speeches uttered in the everyday 
world to deal with actual beings and objects. Depending on the 
understanding of the cause of distress, the magical actions could take the 
form of acts of destruction, substitution, bribery and gift giving, burial, 
transference, binding and imprisonment, or expulsion. The addresses could 
be either incantations or prayers. These utterances could take the form of 
demand, request, praise, or other modes of address; these utterances would 


have been directed either to beneficent natural forces or ceremonial objects, 
or to the evil beings or forces themselves. 

As examples of supplications of the individual, we may cite here two 
texts drawn from the Akkadian šuilla corpus. Nergal no. 2 and Marduk no. 
2 are well-wrought invocations; they compare favorably with the finest 
examples of individual petitions in the biblical Psalter.° 

The prayer Nergal no. 2 typifies the corpus of general šuilla prayers. It 
contains the three expected sections: (1) a hymnic introduction in which the 
god is invoked, described, and praised (1-10); (2) a supplication centering 
upon a petition to the god asking him or her to come to the aid of the 
petitioner. This central part of the prayer may also include a lament in 
which the supplicant describes his suffering and perhaps its cause (11-23). 
(3) Finally, a promise of praise should the deity grant the petition and allow 
the petitioner to regain a normal life (24). The sections are clearly 
articulated; they are thematically well developed and, in the main, they have 
a formal shape. 


Mighty lord, exalted son of Nunamnir, 

Foremost among the Anunnakki, lord of battle, 

Offspring of KutuSar, the great queen, 

Nergal, all powerful among the gods, beloved of Ninmenna. 

You are manifest in the bright heavens, your station is exalted, 

You are great in the netherworld, you have no rival. 

Together with Ea, your counsel is preeminent in the assembly of the gods. 

Together with Sin, you observe everything in the heavens. 

Enlil, your father, gave to you the black-headed ones, all the living, and 

10 He entrusted into your hands the herds, the animals. 

11 I, so-and-so, son of so-and-so, your servant: 

12 The anger of god and goddess has beset me so that 

13 Expenses and losses befall my estate (and) 

14 Giving orders but not being obeyed keep me awake. 

15 Because you are sparing, my lord, I have turned toward your divinity, 

16 Because you are compassionate, I have sought you, 

17 Because you are merciful, I have stood before you, 

18 Because you are favorably inclined, I have looked upon your face. 

19 Regard me favorably and hear my supplication. 

20 May your furious heart become calm toward me, 

21 Pardon my sin, my error, and my misdeed, 

22 May the wrath (lit. knots of your innards) of your great divinity speedily be appeased (lit. 
disentangled) for me, 

23 The offended, angry, and irate god and goddess may be reconciled with me. 

24 Then will I declare your great deeds and sing your praise! 


(Nergal suilla no. 2; translation: Abusch, 2017b, 16-17) 


OMAANIDMNBWNK 


In contrast to the suilla to Nergal, the Marduk prayer does not follow the 
standard form of the type (Introductory Hymn, Prayer, Concluding 
Benediction); it displays a new pattern: Introductory Hymn (1-9); Capsule 
Suilla (10-12); Prayer for Success (13-21); Capsule suilla (22-24); 
Concluding Benediction (25-27). The form of this Suilla was the result of 


innovation. 
1 Famed mighty one, chieftain of Eridu, 
2 Exalted prince, first-born of Nudimmud, 
3 Raging Marduk, restorer of rejoicing to E’engura. 
4 Lord of Esagila, hope of Babylon, 
5 Lover of Ezida, preserver of life, 
6 Lone one of Emahtila, multiplier of life. 
7 Protection of the land, savior of the multitudes of people, 
8 The single great one of chapels everywhere, 
9 Your name is sweetly hymned by the people everywhere. 
10 O Marduk, great lord, 
11 By your affirmative decree, may I live and be well, 
12 I will then constantly praise your godhead. 
13 Whatsoever I seek may I attain, 
14 Place effective speech in my mouth, 
15 Fashion an agreeable word in my mind, 
16 May courtier and attendant seek agreement on my behalf, 
17 May my god stand at my right, 
18 May my goddess stand at my left, 
19 May the guardian-deity be constantly at my side, 
20 Grant me (the power) to speak, to be heard, and to meet with consent (so that) 
21 Whatsoever words I utter may meet with consent. 
22 O Marduk, great lord, grant me my life, 
23 Decree for me a healthy life, 
24 In joyfully serving you regularly will I (then) find satisfaction. 
25 May Enlil rejoice over you, may Ea exult over you, 
26 May the gods of the universe bless you, 
27 May the great gods make you happy. 


(Marduk šuilla no. 2; translation: Abusch, 1983) 


Death and the Netherworld 


We would be remiss if we did not mention some Mesopotamian beliefs 
about death and the netherworld here in connection with our discussion of 
the religious life of the individual. 


Death called forth a number of rituals. The body must be buried; 
otherwise, the ghost will have no rest and will not find its place in the 
community of the dead, usually associated with the netherworld. In 
addition, burial is crucial for future care: the dead are to be the recipients of 
ongoing mortuary rites, which include invocations of the name of the 
deceased, presentations of food, and libations of water. In this way the dead 
are cared for and their memory is preserved.” 

Burial constitutes a rite of passage, both integrating the dead into the 
cosmic order and maintaining connections between the living and the dead. 
The living and dead maintain a permanent relationship and form an ongoing 
community, and thus burial was crucial because it allowed for the 
preservation and maintenance of the deceased’s identity after death and for 
his continued connection with both the living and dead members of the 
family. Thus, whatever other purposes it served, burial of the body 
preserved the identity of the deceased and provided a focus and locus for 
the ghost’s continued existence, for its relationship and place, that is, among 
the living and the dead. Of course, the conception of the netherworld 
changed in the course of time. Whereas in descriptions from the early 
second millennium, this realm is inhabited primarily by the dead (who are 
still human in form, though they lack animation and energy), later visions 
are more horrific and describe a netherworld inhabited by monsters and 
demons as well as by the dead (who no longer look human). 


THE EPIC OF GILGAMESH 


We conclude our reflections on Mesopotamian religion with a short notice 
about the Epic of Gilgamesh, a profound Mesopotamian reflection on the 
meaning of life and death (for an edition, see George, 2003; for a collection 
of my studies of the epic, see Abusch, 2015a, 2015b). 

There are at least three major versions of the Akkadian Epic of 
Gilgamesh. Around 1700 BCE, a Babylonian author created a unified epic 
about the hero Gilgamesh. This Old Babylonian (OB) account of Gilgamesh 
is the earliest, perhaps also the most immediately felt and compelling, 
version of the Akkadian epic. Subsequent to the OB period, the epic 
circulated throughout the ancient Near East. Not surprisingly, the work 


underwent many changes and developments, and a number of new versions 
took form in Akkadian as well as in other languages. The Babylonian 
version(s) changed and developed during the course of the second and early 
first millennium. While a number of new recensions and versions took 
form, the Standard Babylonian eleven- and twelve-tablet versions represent 
without doubt the two most important post-Old Babylonian Akkadian 
versions that we possess. 

Gilgamesh is presented as an individual who lives on a heroic plane and 
exists in spiritual isolation. But such a life is unbearable. Gilgamesh seeks 
immortality as a human being, and in all three versions of the text, he learns 
that this is impossible. In the Old Babylonian version, Gilgamesh finds a 
meaningful context within the bosom of the family, creating children who 
represent him in the future, and accepts the role of builder-king. In the 
eleven-tablet version, he becomes a responsible ruler who rules his 
community with wisdom and creates human cultural achievements that 
outlast his own reign and are passed down to future generations. In the 
twelve-tablet version, he readies himself to become a normal god who 
judges dead human beings for eternity. 

The story draws together the many strands that make up the identity of 
Gilgamesh: man, hero, king, god. Gilgamesh must learn to live. He must 
find ways to express his tremendous personal energy but still act in a 
manner that accords with the limits and responsibilities imposed upon him 
by his society and universe. But the work emphasizes the theme of death 
and explores the realization that in spite of even the greatest achievements 
and powers, a human is nonetheless powerless against death. Thus, in the 
final analysis, Gilgamesh must also come to terms with his own nature and 
prepare for death, for he is both a man and a god, and as both he will 
experience loss and will die. 


NOTES 


1. Images of the divine in human form and human activities in service of the divine in 
Mesopotamia find mention in the Hebrew Bible. Prophetic polemics assert that precious metals 
and wood, as well as stone, were used for fashioning a deity’s image (e.g., Isa 40:19-20; 42:17; 
45:20; 48:5; cf. Deut 29:17). Moreover, a deity’s image received a wake-up call (e.g., Hab 2:19; 
cf. 1 Kgs 18:27), as well as food and libations (Jer 44:15-19), from its human attendants. 


Ezekiel 44:7 even describes the presentation of meat offerings to the God of Israel (by illicit 
foreigners) as a meal, in contradistinction to the Priestly emphasis on burning and blood. 


2. In ancient Israel and Judah, communal lament also arose amid ongoing historical situations 
(e.g., Psalm 137 and Lamentations). Moreover, Jer 9:17 seems to refer to a professional or 
dedicated ensemble of lamenters in Judah who performed during times of national tragedy (cf. 
2 Chr 35:25). 


3. The unfolding drama of the Atrahasis story, that is, the creation of humankind, divine 
displeasure and retribution against humanity (centered on a flood), and a culminating settlement 
between the gods and humans, and will be familiar to readers of the biblical Primeval History, 
the text of which took much of its structure and narrative content from the Mesopotamian myth 
(Abusch, 2007). 


4. A polytheistic conception of divinity, which sometimes incorporates hierarchical, familial, 
and/or local features of the gods, appears also to have existed in ancient Israel, despite the 
monotheistic efforts of such biblical writers as Second Isaiah (Isa 40-55). 


5 Enüma elis shares a number of features with the biblical account of creation in Gen 1. For 
example, to the primordial existence of principles of water—Tiamat and Apsü in the 
Babylonian account, compare Gen 1:2: “the earth was a formless void and darkness covered the 
face of the deep, while a wind from God swept over the face of the waters.” As Marduk creates 
the universe from his defeated enemy, so too does YHWH (Yahweh) create the universe by 
dividing the waters (Gen 1:6-7). 

6. Biblical and extrabiblical onomastic data have been marshalled in support of the view that the 
veneration of a personal god was widespread in ancient Israel. Moreover, the patriarchal 
narratives, for example, portray the patriarch’s god as a personal god: thus, Abraham’s servant 
refers to “the God of my master Abraham” (Gen 24:12, 27, 42, 48), and God introduces himself 
with the words, “I am the God of your father Abraham” (Gen 26:24). 


7. Demons were well known to the authors of the Hebrew Bible. Note, for example, their 
depictions of desert wastes (e.g., Isa 34:14). In Exod 4:24, YHWH’s attack on Moses recalls the 
unpredictable and wild nature of demonic forces and reveals the demonic side of the deity. 
Witches are generally portrayed negatively (e.g., Exod 22:17; Deut 18:9-14; 2 Kgs 9:22). 
Witchcraft and consorting with the dead are on full display in 1 Samuel 28, where Saul seeks 
assistance from a female medium to conjure up the ghost of Samuel, one of several divinatory 
and magical practices prohibited in Deut 18:10—11 and criticized elsewhere. 


8. The Hebrew Psalter is home to a relatively large corpus of individual laments (e.g., Psalms 6, 
13, 38, 69, 88) that share with the Akkadian suilla the attributes of divine invocation, 
supplication, and the promise of praise to the deity. 


9. A similar concern to provide for the deceased in the afterlife may very well have been a part of 
Israelite practice (Deut 26:13-14; the prescribed expression in Deut 26:13—14 only rules out the 
offering of the “sacred portion” (w7j) to the dead.). Along with the Priestly prohibition against 
certain mourning rites (Lev 19:28), the Bible also provides information about who performed 
burial rites (Gen 23:1-20; 25:7-11; 35:29), when (2 Sam 3:22-39) and where (Gen 23:1-20; 
48:29-31; Gen 35:8; 1 Sam 31:13), and the importance one’s burial may have on group and 
individual identity (Neh 2:1-5; see, e.g., Albertz and Schmitt, 2012). 
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CHAPTER 3 


RITUAL AND WORSHIP IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


EMILY TEETER 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION 


ANCIENT Egyptian culture was suffused with religion. Religious beliefs 
were responsible for architectural forms (temples and tombs), the writing 
system (“hieroglyphs” or sacred signs) was thought to have been devised by 
the gods, statues were created specifically for the funerary cult, small 
objects and jewelry had amuletic value, and gods’ names were commonly 
incorporated into personal names. 

The religion that spawned this culture was non-canonical. There was no 
book or single body of received knowledge that formed a unified theology. 
As a result, there was enormous diversity and variety of religious practice 
both geographically and diachronically, so much so that Egyptian religion 
has been viewed by outsiders, both ancient and modern, as a series of 
confused, immature, or esoteric cult actions. 

Egyptian beliefs may be said to be organic in their lack of standard 
practice, but more so because the belief system and its manifestations were 
derived from the environment of the Nile Valley. The Egyptians of the 
dynastic period were not philosophers—they were observers who 
incorporated features of the natural world into their beliefs. They explained 
and understood phenomena, such as the circuit of the sun across the sky, or 


death and resurrection, in concrete terms, as a series of equivalencies. The 
sun’s passage across the sky was equated with the observable event of the 
scarab beetle rolling a ball of dung (food for its offspring). It was believed 
that beetles were born from the ball of dung, hence a pattern for self- 
generation, just as the sun was recreated each day. 

Explaining natural phenomena by equating each with known, 
observable, features of the world was also applied to one of the greatest 
unknowns—the potentially terrifying mystery of death and whether there 
was any form of existence, positive or not, after death. In a stunningly 
simple series of analogies, the routines of daily life were adopted as the 
pattern for the conception of life after death, a brilliant solution that reduced 
the fear of the unknown. 

There is no known tradition of orators, speakers, or theologians who 
shared their speculations about the universe and the place of the Egyptians 
in it; no tradition of proselytizers or converts; no fasting or self- 
mortification. For most of the 3,000 years of ancient Egyptian history, one’s 
salvation through identification with the god Osiris and rebirth in the 
afterlife was dependent on an individual’s own actions during life, as well 
as on the post-mortem profession before a tribunal of the gods that she or he 
had not transgressed against the gods or society and hence was worthy of 
being transformed into a “justified being,” enabling him or her to live 
eternally as a transfigured spirit. 

The transmission of religious knowledge was in the hands of priests, and 
a lesser number of priestesses, the great majority of them hereditary holders 
of their office who received their training from their parents. In the Ist 
millennium Bc and early Roman era, the institution “the House of Life” 
served as a local priestly scriptorium, and the “House of Documents” as the 
local priestly archive, both of which must have facilitated the retention and 
transmission of religious rituals and texts (Gardiner, 157—179). Nonpriests, 
especially the non-literate majority of the population, were familiar with 
religious imagery on the walls of tombs that they could visit, and they 
would have witnessed processions that informed them about the formal 
aspects of Egyptian rituals and belief. 


THE EGYPTIAN PANTHEON 


The Egyptians worshipped hundreds of different gods and goddesses that 
were represented in anthropoid, zoomorphic, and hybrid animal/human 
forms. A single god might have multiple aspects, for example, there are 
many forms of Amun known at Thebes, each differentiated by his epithet. 
The number of gods was also increased through syncretistic combinations 
of deities, yielding deities such as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, who was worshipped 
along with each individual god’s independent identity. These syncretistic 
gods have been interpreted as being a trend toward monotheism—as one 
omnipresent, all-powerful super deity that subsumed others (Assmann 
2001, 13, 234-244.). This interpretation is based on a limited number of 
texts (including the Hymn to Amun) that relate, in part: 


Re himself is mingled in his bodily form, and he is the Fashioner dwelling in Heliopolis. 
Whatever is said of Tatenen is referring to him, and Amun, who came forth from chaos-that 
is God’s image above. Another of his forms is the Eight Great Gods; he engendered the 
primeval gods, brought forth Re, completed himself as Atum, was one flesh with him; he is 
Lord of All, who began existence. (translation: Foster 1995, 76-77) 


Yet each of the gods, as indicated by a singular pronoun, retained his 
individual identity, leading Erik Hornung to argue that this grouping of gods 
was a “counter current” to monotheism (Hornung 1982, 98-99). 

Religion of the Amarna Period (reign of king Amenhotep IV, who 
assumed the name Akhenaten [ca. 1352-1336 BCE]), has often been cited as 
a precursor of monotheism. In this era, the worship of the many gods was 
discouraged through economic sanctions in favor of the veneration of a 
single god, the globe of the sun known as the Aten. This extended to an 
official iconoclasm, with the images and even written references to the 
other gods being chiseled from the walls of temples. Indeed, there are 
notable similarities between Amarna religion and the monotheism of the 
Old Testament in that the doctrine of the Aten was revealed, but in the case 
of Egypt, only to the king who was the sole offspring of the god. This has 
motivated many comparisons of Amarna religion with the Old Testament, 
especially whether “the development of Yahwism was influenced directly 
by Atenism,” and specifically whether Akhenaten’s Hymn to the Aten, in 
which he explicated his new religion/philosophy, was the inspiration for 
Psalm 104. Most recently, James Hoffmeier has concluded, “it seems 
inconceivable that the Hebrews and the development of Yahwism were 
influenced directly by Atenism” (Hoffmeier 2015, 244, 251-255). 


Indeed, looking at Aten religion from an Egyptian perspective, the 
changes in the doctrine appear to be more politically and philosophically 
inspired as a way of elevating the status of the king (and his queen) to that 
of co-gods with the Aten rather than a way of creating a single, supreme 
god. The name of the Aten appears enclosed within cartouches (name rings) 
that traditionally encircle the name of the king or queen. The rays of the sun 
illuminate only the king, the queen, and their daughters. Further, according 
to the tenets of Atenism, an individual’s fate was determined not by the 
individual’s deeds, as was the tradition, but by a decision of the king, as 
expressed in a text in a courtier’s tomb: “My Lord [the king], who makes a 
good fate for his favorite...the god who gives life” (after Murnane 1995, 
112). Worship of the gods had been replaced by adoration of the king, 
although veneration of the other gods continued in a subdued form even in 
Akhenaten’s capital city. The importance of Akhenaten himself in this new 
religion is evident in the lack of adherents and followers who might have 
spread his doctrine. Atenism died with Akhenaten, and his successors 
rapidly returned to traditional polytheism. 


RITUAL AND WORSHIP 


The goals of Egyptian ritual were two-fold. The first was to avoid the state 
of non-existence; to attain the status of a transfigured spirit (akh) that would 
dwell eternally in the afterlife and who was reborn eternally each day with 
the rising sun. This was manifested in the elaborate funerary cult that was 
intended to perpetuate the memory of the deceased, whether king or 
commoner, through rituals and also through imperishable stone statues, the 
process of mummification, and images of the deceased—all of which 
served to evoke the deceased in the memories of the living, for to be 
remembered by the living was to defeat the forces of non-existence. These 
rituals also ensured that the reborn deceased could receive offerings that 
sustained it in the afterlife. 

Closely related to this was the role of ritual in the maintenance of the 
cosmos. Opposing pairs were essential components that organized Egyptian 
thought and beliefs. The cosmos was considered to be in a constant state of 
tension between order (maat) and chaos (isfet), and one of the king’s 


primary duties was to uphold, preserve and maintain maat against the forces 
of chaos. From the 15th century BCE onward, rituals appear that specifically 
stress the kings’ role in maintaining maat. Many kings’ names were 
compounded with the word maat, indicating that he was imbued with truth, 
symbolizing his personal responsibility for upholding just rule over the land 
and its people. This was vividly portrayed in the walls of temples in scenes 
where the king was shown presenting a tiny female figure of the goddess 
Maat, the personification of truth, to the gods (Figure 3.1). 
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FIGURE 3.1 King Ramesses II presenting a figure of Maat, the personification of truth and cosmic 
order, to the god Amun. Luxor, Temple of Amun at Karnak, reign of Ramesses II (ca. 1250 BCE). 
Photograph by Emily Teeter. 
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Offering texts from the late 2nd millennium Bc equate all offerings that 
the king gives the gods with maat (Teeter 2011, 82). In this role, the king 
was the chief ritualist, the supreme defender of maat, and through that 
action he expressed his authority and legitimacy. But while it is extremely 
rare that nonroyal individuals were shown presenting maat, autobiographic 
texts are rife with references to truth, for the burden of supporting maat 


over isfet fell upon every Egyptian. Correct personal behavior that 
expressed the tenets of maat—truthfulness, loyalty, and respect—was part 
of a communal responsibility to safeguard maat. In memorial texts, people 
professed being “knowers and doers of maat” (Lichtheim 1997, 11), the 
ultimate expression that they were moral beings, that they understood the 
difference between good and evil, and that they bore the responsibility to do 
good for the greater community and world (Lichtheim 1997, 54). This 
“connective justice” (Assmann 2002, 127) created a morally interconnected 
society of both commoners and the elite that created a sense of social 
cohesiveness. 

Worship in ancient Egypt primarily took the form of offering rituals to 
the gods, to the king, and to the spirits of the dead. Offering to the god or 
the king was believed to secure protection for the donor and/or to influence 
the recipient to act on behalf of the donor. The cult of the king was also 
intended to commemorate and preserve his name and deeds before the gods 
(Haeny 1997, 124). Offering food and goods to the spirit of the deceased 
was thought to sustain him or her in the afterlife, while reciting the personal 
name of the deceased was thought to ensure immortality because the 
individual was not forgotten by the living. 

The transactional nature of Egyptian worship is rooted in the belief that 
the gods and deceased individuals had the same material requirements as 
did living people—food, beverages, clothing, and finer things of life like 
perfumes, incense, fabrics, and jewelry. Many rituals, such as festivals and 
the daily offering to the god, were composed of a set series of ritual actions 
that are preserved on papyri and on temple walls, most of which date to the 
mid-2nd millennium BCE and later. Offering rituals were generally not 
distinctive to a particular god, and similar cult actions were enacted before 
different deities. In contrast, many festivals were unique to the god being 
honored. For example, the festival of Min featured a palanquin and pole- 
climbing ritual, and the highlight of the festival of Osiris was the ritual 
enactment of the murder of the god by his brother Seth. 


THE HIERARCHY OF OFFERING RITUALS 


During the 3rd and 2nd millenniums BCE, generally, the king was 
exclusively the donor of offerings to the gods. In turn, the king received life 
and an “eternity of rule” from the gods and offerings from his subjects, a 
reflection of his semi-divine status and his role as an intermediary with the 
gods. By about 1200 Bce, the sense of decorum changed, giving individuals 
more access to the gods. This can be documented by many stelae that show 
a development in iconography from the traditional scenes of the king 
offering to the gods to those that depict him offering to the gods with 
individuals in a separate lower register, and later to individuals offering 
directly to the god without the mediation of the king. In the mortuary 
sphere, people are shown offering to the dead, be they relatives, 
acquaintances, rulers, gods, or semi-deified individuals who were thought 
to assist the living. 


CREATING A SACRED SPACE 


Ready access to building material (sandstone, limestone, granite, and other 
hard stones, as well as earth and water for mud brick) facilitated the 
development of elaborate settings for rituals. For the cult of the gods, it was 
usually a temple dedicated to the resident deity. Referred to as the 
“mansion” (hat) or “house” (per) of the god, its center was the sanctuary, 
called the djeser-djeseru (“The Holy of the Holies”) that served as the 
dwelling place of the deity. The god, in the form of a statue, some of which 
were fashioned of precious materials, was housed there in a stone or wood 
naos (temple) with doors. The walls of the sanctuary, as of most of the 
temple, were usually decorated with offering scenes, some of which actions 
were probably enacted in that space. Temples varied in shape and size, but 
most had an open court or a series of courts, a hypostyle hall that 
accommodated processions, and numerous storage areas for the cult 
equipment and offerings, each area usually separated by tall pylon gates. 
Each of these architectural elements represented a part of the cosmos: the 
pylons replicated the horizon; the hypostyle halls were the primordial 
swamp of papyrus plants from which creation emerged; obelisks 
represented the benben, the mound upon which creation took place. 


Temples grew outward from the core—the sanctuary, which was the darkest 
and least accessible part of the temple. 

The cult of the king was celebrated in his memorial temple (also referred 
to as a “funerary temple”), which was patterned closely on temples to the 
gods. A memorial temple was usually near the ruler’s tomb, although 
additional memorial temples could be located elsewhere in the Nile Valley, 
each dedicated to the memory of the king. 

The cult of the dead was celebrated in a tomb constructed by the tomb 
owner prior to his or her death. Called a “house of eternity” (per djet), early 
examples imitated features of functional residences, thus expressing the 
notion that the realm of the dead imitated daily life. The form of tombs 
changed over the millennia, but some basic features remained—a 
subterranean burial chamber where the mummy was sealed off after its 
deposition and accessible ground-level offering chambers whose walls were 
usually decorated with scenes of processions, offering rituals, allegorical 
scenes (fishing and fowling that symbolize the victory of order over chaos), 
images of activities of “daily life,” and images of food that the deceased 
desired in the afterlife. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RITUALS OF THE 
FUNERARY CULT 


A major focus of Egyptian ritual was the act of provisioning the deceased 
through offerings. These activities are documented already in the 
Predynastic Period (ca. 5000 BCE) by graves in which vessels, stone palettes 
for grinding cosmetics, and other objects were deposited to accompany the 
deceased for eternity. By about 2700 BCE, written records give us a better 
understanding of the theology of private mortuary cult offerings. These 
texts appear on stone stelae placed in private tombs at Helwan (ca. 2700 
BCE) and Giza (ca. 2565 BCE) that list the provisions desired by the 
deceased. They give the name of the deceased, his or her administrative and 
priestly titles, and lists of food, other provisions, and especially linen that 
they desired (der Manuelian 2003, 153). Because some of the owners of 
tombs claimed that their tombs were a gift of the king, and many of the 
owners of tombs at Giza are members of the royal family, it is assumed that 


the king was the source of the offerings, or in practical terms, that the 
offerings were provided by the state, probably supplemented by goods 
brought by family. 

Shortly after the time of the Giza stelae, we can see a realignment of the 
role of the king and the gods in offering rituals for the deceased. What 
became the standard funerary offering formula (hetep di nsw “a gift that the 
king gives...”) appears in the 4th Dynasty (ca. 2550 BCE; Leprohon 2001, 
569) calling first upon the king, and then upon the god(s) to (probably 
jointly) give offerings to the deceased, signaling the dominant role of the 
semi-divine king in providing offerings, but also a newly documented 
involvement of the gods. This pattern of the king and the gods jointly 
providing for the deceased continued to be the norm throughout the 
pharaonic period. 


W ORSHIPPING THE GODS AND THE KING 


Evidence for worship of the god(s) and the semidivine king cannot be 
documented much before 3700 BCE. Among the earliest evidence of divine 
cults are pottery vessels painted with images of emblem-topped standards 
associated with deities. These standards appear in processions in which the 
king played the dominant role. 

The cult of the king, as opposed to the cult of the gods, cannot be clearly 
differentiated in the earliest periods because the king was a divine or semi- 
divine being. As Stephen Quirke has noted, “at all periods all royal cults 
involve the gods, but equally...all cults of the gods involve the king—in 
Egypt, all cult is royal cult” (Quirke 1997, 46). The divine nature of the 
ruler is indicated by the earliest written records in which he is called 
“Horus,” marking him as the incarnation of the solar god shown in the form 
of a falcon. The king had a symbiotic relationship with the gods. Deities 
were thought to give life to the king, as indicated by a seal from the reign of 
Narmer, the first king of Egypt (ca. 3050 BCE), that shows a bird (Horus 
himself) holding the hieroglyph for “life” as it hovers above the king 
(O’Connor and Silverman 151, fig. 3.6). The king possessed a dual nature 
—part divine, part mortal—which allowed him to act as the intermediary 
between the gods and mankind. 


This lack of differentiation of royal and divine cult is documented by a 
very early (ca. 3100 BCE) cult center at Hierakonpolis consisting of the 
traces of a reed structure that stood upon a “revetted mound” (mounds 
continued to be a feature of cult buildings for millennia). The structure has 
been interpreted as an “arena for rituals of kingship” that the gods attended 
(McNamara 2008, 928). Evidence from decorated ceremonial mace heads 
suggests that the early rituals consisted of processions on land and on the 
Nile. The king may be shown seated in a raised kiosk or processing with 
retainers who hold the standards associated with deities. The king may 
enact rituals such as hacking the earth with an adze, standing with his mace 
raised to smite enemies or slay wild animals, or receiving foreign captives. 
Elaborate rituals (the jubilee) celebrated the strength of the king and his 
ability to rule. The king dedicated temples in honor of the gods, and 
commissioned statues of the deities to stand in temples and shrines. 

From that time onward, a steady growth in the cults and worship of the 
gods can be documented, most clearly by the proliferation of attestations of 
men and women who held priestly titles associated with the service of the 
cults of Hathor, Anubis, Neith, Horus, and other deities. By about 2400 BCE, 
the king is shown offering to the god(s). Such scenes appear innumerable 
times on the walls of every Egyptian temple through the Roman era, and 
this genre of representation comprises the vast majority of ritual scenes in 
temples. 


RITUALS ASSOCIATED WITH THE DIVINE 
CULT 


As previously noted, the act of offering to the gods was motivated by the 
desire to maintain cosmic order, to seek protection, and also to influence the 
deities to act on behalf of the petitioner. On the most basic level, the gods 
were thought to have the same physical needs as humans, and so offerings 
to the god were primarily practical: foodstuffs and objects that the deity was 
thought to need. 

Offerings to the gods in the formal temple cult were presented in an 
elaborate multi-stage ritual that began with the purification of the priest. He 
then broke the seals of the naos, opened the doors to reveal the statue of the 


god, purified the image, removed it from the naos and placed it on clean 
sand, undressed and eventually redressed it, adorned it with jewelry and 
crowns, and presented incense and food. At the end of the ritual, the statue 
was returned to the naos, the doors were bolted, and the priest withdrew, 
sweeping his footprints from the sanctuary. 

Although these rituals were part of the practical care and feeding of the 
deity, most of the actions were equated with mythological events. For 
example, the act of drawing the bolts of the doors of the god’s shrine was 
equated with withdrawing the finger of Seth from the eye of Horus (a 
reference to the mythical battles of Horus and Seth), and the ointment with 
which the god was anointed was equated with fluid from the eye of Horus. 

In theory, this ritual, in shorter or longer iterations, was enacted three 
times daily in imitation of mealtimes in every temple in Egypt. According 
to the pictorial record, it was the king who made the offering, and the 
endless scenes of offering rituals shown on temple walls throughout Egypt 
show the king before the god as the officiant, stressing the role of the ruler 
as the unique intermediary between the gods and humans. But in practice, 
the king, as the highest priest in the land, delegated his role as officiant to a 
priest who, as part of the liturgy, intoned: “It is the king who commanded 
me to see the god,” thereby reinforcing the unique authority of the king 
(David 1973, 63-64). 

These elaborate rituals were intended to care for and placate the gods. 
Generally, the Egyptian gods were not threatening, but rather sympathetic 
and willing to come to the assistance of those who called upon them. 
However, the potentially dangerous side of deities was expressed, especially 
in myths such as “The Destruction of Mankind” or the related story, “The 
Distant Goddess,” which stressed the ambivalent nature of some deities 
(especially Sekhmet). In contrast, some of the underworld deities known 
primarily from the mid-2nd millennium BCE funerary compositions, sought 
to destroy the deceased as he or she travelled through the dark hours of the 
night. Unlike the major gods who were the subject of offering cults, the 
chthonic deities were defeated not through offerings, but through the 
deceased’s knowledge of their names, wisdom that neutralized them. 

Offerings to the gods also were thought to create a means of 
communication, initially between the king and the god(s), and later, in the 
Ist millennium BCE, when individuals are shown directly praying to the 


god(s), between the gods and private individuals (Figure 3.2). As summed 
up by Hornung (Hornung 1982, 215): 


The gods...need human response to their existence; they want to be experienced in the 
hearts of men, for only then does their work of creation acquire its lasting significance. Lack 
of response and silence are characteristics of the nonexistent; within the existent world there 
is the lively, uninterrupted dialogue between god and man, which is contained within the 
polarity of love and fear. 


FIGURE 3.2 King Ramesses IV presenting flowers to the god Khonsu. Luxor, Temple of Khonsu, 
reign of Ramesses IV (ca. 1140 BCE). Photograph by Emily Teeter. 


Scenes of offering rituals showing the king offering to the god help 
clarify the underlying theology of divine offerings. These scenes, which 
appear with great consistency, are usually narrated by brief captions that 
indicate the sequence of the acts that comprise the ritual and the 


relationship of those acts. Most temple offering scenes show the king before 
a deity. The ruler is shown elevating or handing over the offering, whereas 
the divine recipient is immobile. The caption for the god is phrased in the 
past tense, indicating that the god was believed to have acted prior to the 
king’s offering. The typical boon from the god to the king is the gift of life, 
dominion, health, or an “eternity of kingship.” As a result, the donor is 
capable of interacting with the god, and he (or she) offers material objects 
(food, fabric, perfumes, etc.) to the deity for its daily maintenance. This act 


is narrated in the infinitive: “giving bread to his father.”! The third act is a 
formula stating that the ruler has been given the state of “given life” by the 
deity. This completes the relationship between the king and god, 
establishing that the deity will protect the ruler and the office of pharaoh, 
hence the land and people of Egypt for whom he was responsible. These 
offering scenes are reciprocal, do et des, transactional actions for the two 
actors’ mutual benefit. 

Cult activities within temples were not restricted to the daily offering 
rituals. Individuals sought the blessings of the gods and to partake of the 
rituals that were enacted in the temple. This was achieved by placing a 
statue—ideally of imperishable stone—of oneself, incised with the personal 
name, in the temple where it would serve as an eternal surrogate for the 
individual. The function of these statues is made quite clear by inscriptions 
upon some of them. One, recovered from the Karnak temple and dating to 
about 1200 BCE bears the text: 


Oh my likeness, may you be firm for my name, the favorite of everyone, so that people will 
stretch out their hands to you bearing splendid bouquets, that you may be given libations as 
the reminder of your lord, and then my ba [a part of the soul] will come fluttering so that he 
may receive offering with you for the ka [spirit] of...the royal scribe...Panehasy.” 

(Frood 2007, 169) 


Texts on some New Kingdom and Third Intermediate period statues (ca. 
1500—664 BCE) instruct people who come into the temple to speak the name 
of the dedicator, to wipe dust from the statue with a cloth, and to remove 
old offerings before they decay: “May you speak my name when you bring 
water, may you remove any corruption, dirt or refuse(?) from me. May you 
take away all that is dirty from me that may come for me for eternity” (after 
Rizzo 2004, 517). 


The practice of establishing a statue of oneself in the temple is first 
attested in the late Old Kingdom (ca. 2250 BCE), and it became exceedingly 
common in the Ist millennium BCE. The most vivid proof of its popularity is 
indicated by the spectacular find in 1903 of the “Cachette,” at the Karnak 
Temple, a pit in which more than 17,000 statues that once stood in the 
temple were buried, probably in the 2nd century BCE (Coulon 2016). 

Closely related to statue cults is the commissioning of hundreds of small 
cenotaphs and stelae on the “Terrace of the Great God” at Abydos, a major 
cult center for Osiris, the god of the afterlife who was believed to be buried 
in Abydos. Although people who commissioned the monuments were 
buried elsewhere, the stone monument ensured that he or she would 
eternally be in the presence of Osiris, especially during the annual feast and 
procession of the god during which the murder of Osiris by his brother Seth 
was reenacted as an ancient passion play. Again, there is no ambiguity 
about the function of these monuments, for some are inscribed: “I made this 
offering chapel at the Terrace of the Great God so that I might be in his 
[Osiris’s] company” (Simpson 1974, 13). 


FESTIVALS AND RITUALS FOR THE DEITIES 


Festivals provided an opportunity for the elite and common people to 
worship the gods. The calendar was studded with festivals. In New 
Kingdom Thebes, 60 of the 365 days of the year were festival days (Schott 
90). Some celebrations occurred at regular and frequent intervals (such as 
the Decade Festival celebrated every ten days); others semi-annually; and 
many occurred once a year (Opet, Feast of the Valley, New Year, Khoiak). 
Festivals were more inclusive—they involved the temple staff who 
performed the rituals that comprised the festival, but also members of the 
local population who watched and could, to some extent, participate. A 
major feature of festivals was the direct participation of the deity(s), for, 
during these feasts, the statue that dwelled in the temple sanctuary was 
removed from the naos and placed in a portable shrine that was placed on a 
boat. The boat was placed on carrying poles supported on the shoulders of a 
file of priests. When the divine procession left the temple the deity was 
accessible to the local population. Some processions circumambulated the 


temple. In others, the procession went from one temple to another. For 
example, in Thebes, during the Opet Festival, the god travelled between the 
Karnak and Luxor temples. In the Decade Festival, the deity left Luxor, 
crossed the Nile to Medinet Habu and then returned to Luxor. In the annual 
Sacred Marriage, the barque of Hathor travelled about 175 kilometers from 
her cult center at Dendera to the temple of her husband Horus at Edfu. 
Members of the community followed the divine procession; scenes of the 
festivals and texts relate that people jubilated, sang, played music, and 
danced in the presence of the god. On some processional routes, open- 
ended shrines allowed the priests to rest the boat on a pedestal. Some 
shrines had large openings in their walls to allow the crowd to see the god. 

These processions were the most common setting for another form of 
interaction between the people and their gods—oracular decisions. A 
member of the community could approach the god with a written or oral 
question or plea. The god’s decision was manifested by movement of the 
boat while on the shoulders of the priests. The texts refer to the god 
“nodding,’—the bow of the barque dipping down in a gesture indicating 
assent, because, according to the texts, the god became “heavy” (Blackman 
1925, 250). When annoyed, the god could become “wroth,” the barque 
shuddering and shaking. The types of questions put to the god during these 
encounters seem astounding in their banality: who stole this donkey or 
those linen shirts? Should I hire this maidservant or not? Delphi this was 
not. 

According to oracular texts of the late-second and Ist millennia BCE 
when they are best attested, these were important interactions between 
people and the gods. Although some of these encounters seem to have the 
crispness of an inquiry, they were an important part of ritual and worship, as 
indicated by the plea of the petitioner “Help [me] Amun of Pe-Khenty, my 
good and beloved lord!” going on to describe the circumstances of the loss, 
ending with “My good and beloved lord, will you give me back their theft?” 
(after Blackman 1925, 250). These texts document a very close relationship 
with the gods, unencumbered by the setting of temples, shrines, or 
intercessors. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC IMPACT OF 
WORSHIP 


The economic and social impact of these forms of worship in the society 
cannot be overstated. There were innumerable temples in Egypt (and in 
Egyptian-controlled territory outside the Nile Valley) dedicated to many 
different gods. A single god might have several temples in a single city. 

Huge numbers of priests worked in the temples to serve the gods. For 
example, it has been estimated that 150 to 160 priests worked at the royal 
temple of Ramesses III (ca. 1170 BcE)—just one of many temples in 
western Thebes (Haring 1997, 79). There were many different types and 
ranks of priests, from the low-level wab (“pure one”), up through the ranks 
of the fourth, third, second, and first priest of a god. Many priests served 
part-time while others were full-time employees of the temple. Although the 
exact duties of some ranks of priests are unknown (for example, what 
differentiated the duties of the fourth, third and second priests of Amun), 
others, such as ka servants, sem priests (who officiated at funerary rituals 
and administered temple lands and personnel) and lectors had specific 
duties (carrying offerings, officiating at the Opening of the Mouth ritual, 
and reciting rituals, respectively). Many men (and women) became priests 
early in life, presenting a contrast to the general image of priests in the Old 
Testament tradition having specialized duties and being older members of 
the community. 

Little is known about the training of priests in Egypt, although many 
held the same position as one of their parents, suggesting that the requisite 
knowledge and skills were handed down in families. Some ranks, such as 
the sem, the lector priest, and the upper levels of the clergy probably had to 
be able to read in order to recite texts, and in some depictions, they are 
shown carrying a papyrus or a papyrus case as an emblem of their literacy. 
However, a great many priests seem to have been engaged in carrying or 
presenting offerings, keeping account of what was to be laid on the offering 
tables, receiving supplies for the temples, and other administrative duties. 
Indeed, some priests in ancient Egypt appear to be as concerned with the 
administration of temple activities as with theological matters. 


Offering rituals had tremendous impact on the economy because they 
demanded and consumed enormous amounts of food and other goods. 
Detailed lists of requirements for the daily offering and for festival 
offerings are recorded. For example, a list at Medinet Habu in western 
Thebes (ca. 1170 BCE) specified that the daily offering required about 2,345 
liters of grain, 30 birds, 10 baskets of fruit, 100 bundles of vegetables, 20 
bulbs of onions, liters of honey and fat, and other foods (Haring 1997, 76). 
A small sample of the food was placed before the statue of the god in the 
sanctuary and after the god was sated, it was removed, and then all the food 
was distributed among the temple staff as their wages (referred to as 
“reversion offerings” because the food reverted to the temple staff). In 
Egypt, there was no tradition of a ritual communal meal because the food 
was taken to the priests’ homes where it was consumed by the family or 
bartered for other desired goods or services. 


INFORMAL WORSHIP 


For much of Egyptian history, the gods were accessible to all, regardless of 
priestly status. However, entry to the inner areas of temples was restricted 
to priests who had a requisite level of purity that was, it is assumed, based 
on rank, ritual bathing, grooming, and clothing. Those who were not 
allowed into the temple had other avenues for worshipping and petitioning 
the god. Many large temples have a small chapel (referred to as “contra- 
temple”) on their back exterior wall that was accessible to anyone. Some of 
these are expressly referred to as “places of hearing petitions” or “chapels 
of the hearing ear” a reference to the ear of the deity (often carved on the 
wall) who was addressed there through prayer. Informal worship could also 
take place outside the context of the temple and the gods, in shrines 
established in rocky outcroppings, the walls of which might be carved with 
scenes of the gods and inked with graffiti from the people who worshipped 
there. 

These informal cults have left a rich material legacy. Votive objects 
offered to the gods have been discovered at shrines as well as in temple and 
domestic settings. Among the most common are inexpensive molded baked 
clay figurines, often in the form of a naked adult female, which seems to be 


a generalized symbol of fertility and birth, and by extension, rebirth. Clay 
or wood phalluses and ears, often deposited in great numbers, allude to 
fertility and communication with the deities. The function of animal 
figurines (gods, cows, horses, cats, birds, hippos) is less clear, although 
some of them are associated with gods or festivals such as the New Year. 

Some forms of worship focused on deceased members of the community 
rather than the gods or the king. From the mid-2nd millennium BCE to the 
advent of Christianity, certain dead people were considered to be 
intermediaries who could effectively forward pleas to the god(s). Foremost 
among these “saints” were Imhotep and Amunhotep Son of Hapu, both 
deified architects. Imhotep’s cult was celebrated throughout Egypt, while 
that of Amunhotep was centered in Thebes (Wildung 1977, Saints and 
Imhotep). Nearly life-size statues of Amunhotep were positioned by the 
southern gate of the Karnak Temple where they were visited by the 
community. Other less august members of the community were also 
considered to be intermediaries. Referred to as “Effective Spirits of the God 
Re,” they are known from busts and stelae, most of which were originally 
located in houses where they were the focus of an offering cult that placated 
the spirit and encouraged it to be an intermediary for the family (Demaree 
1983). 

Animal cults were another form of popular worship. Appearing in the 
early Ist millennium BCE and continuing into the Roman era, such cults 
were based on the belief that animals represented the soul (ba) of the god 
and that the animal served as an intermediary between the deity and the 
devotee. As a result, animals associated with a particular god—falcons with 
Horus, crocodiles with Sobek, baboons with Thoth—were raised by the 
temple staff, killed, mummified and wrapped and sold to pilgrims who, in 
turn, demonstrated their piety by donating the mummy to the temple. This 
was an incredibly popular practice—it has been estimated that the falcon 
catacomb at North Saqqara contained more than four million birds, and it is 
just one of many such sites in Egypt. The intent of the donor is made clear 
by brief texts that appear on some of the animal coffins calling upon the god 
to give the devotee life, prosperity, and the lifetime of the eternal sun god 
Re in return for the offering. 


CONCLUSION 


Offering cults were the primary manifestation of ancient Egyptian worship. 
The primary goals of ritual were the maintenance of the balance of the 
cosmos, supporting the forces of truth and order (maat) against those of 
chaos (isfet), and the perpetuation of personal existence against the darkness 
and emptiness of non-existence. This emphasis upon existence motivated 
the Egyptian, be it a king or his subjects, to respond to and maintain the 
hundreds of gods and goddesses, each of whom required human response 
and care through offerings. The cults of deceased kings needed to be 
maintained in order to perpetuate their deeds and memories. Innumerable 
deceased individuals needed offerings to sustain them as active spirits, 
enabling them to live eternally in the afterlife. 

Offering rituals structured the Egyptian world. The gods created the 
cosmos, and it was the responsibility of the king and his subjects to care for 
them through offering rituals. The power and authority of the king stemmed 
from his relationship with the gods and his ability to mediate between the 
divine and profane. Obedience to the ruler and the offering cults that 
perpetuated his name created the social and political framework of 
everyday life. 

The specific requirements of offering cults created the built 
environment. Temples, tombs, and shrines were all constructed as places in 
which rituals were enacted. Offering cults were the backbone of the 
Egyptian economy. Food destined for offering tables was raised on estates 
throughout Egypt. Some of these lands were owned by the temple 
establishments; others were crown lands that yielded produce in the form of 
taxes that helped maintain and serve the royal memorial cults. Temples and 
religious establishments were major employers. Enormous numbers of men 
and women served in temples as porters, sweepers, gardeners, herdsmen, 
watchmen and police, scribes, accountants, musicians, and priests of 
various ranks. Others worked in bakeries and breweries to produce 
offerings. Artisans produced statues that were the recipients of offerings or 
were the focus of festival processions, and craftsmen (and women) wove 
linen, compounded perfumes and incense, and created jewelry—all 
essential elements of offering rituals. The depth and scope of the 
importance of offering rituals demanded that much of the produce of the 


land should serve the cult of the gods, the king, and the dead. The world of 
the ancient Egyptians was suffused in ritual. 


NOTE 


1. In the context of these offering scenes, the verb is translated as a gerund, “giving,” which 
underscores the way the text and representations are so closely linked. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE HITTITES SERVE 
THEIR GODS 


GARY BECKMAN 


IN a prayer seeking the aid of their gods against external enemies, the 
Hittite royal couple, King Arnuwanda and Queen ASmunikal (early 14th 
century BCE), boast that their community is exemplary in the attention it 
pays to the pantheon: 


And for you, O gods, only (the land) of Hattusa is truly a pure land. 
Only in the land of Hattusa do we regularly provide pure, substantial, 
and first-class festivals for you. And only in the land of Hattusa do we 
keep treating you with reverence. 


Indeed you, O gods, know in your divine consciousness (that) no one 
had formerly cared for your temples as we had. 


And no [one] had thus treated your [temples] with reverence. Nor had 
anyone cared for your [divine] possessions, silver, gold, rhyta, and 
garments as we had. 


Furthermore, as for the gold and silver images of you, the gods—no one 
[had] renewed whatever had gotten old on any god’s image and 
whatever utensils had become antiquated as we had. 


Furthermore, no one had treated you with reverence in this way in 
regard to the matter of the purity of your festivals, and no one had thus 
established for you daily, monthly, and annual festivals and rituals. 


(KUB 17.21 + KBo 51.16 [CTH 375.1.A] 1 5’-27’; for transliteration, 
see von Schuler 1965: 152-154) 


But such devotion was only to be expected, since in the Hittite 
worldview, the very purpose of human existence was to serve their divine 


masters.! The gods, organized in a hierarchal structure reflecting that of 
human society, were under the authority of a couple, the Storm-god of 
Heaven (or of Hatti) and the Sun-goddess of the town of Arinna, who 
delegated the management of the men and women who looked after their 
needs to the Great King of Hatti, a relationship expressed concisely as 
follows: 


When the king prostrates himself to the gods, the “anointed priest” recites as follows: “May 
Tabarna, the king, be dear to the gods! The land belongs to the Storm-god alone. Heaven, 
earth, and the people belong to the Storm-god alone. He has made the Labarna, the king, his 
administrator and has given him the entire land of Hatti. And Labarna shall continue to 
administer in his hand the entire land for the Storm-god. The Storm-god shall destroy 
whoever should approach (in a hostile manner) the Labarna, [the king], and the borders (of 
Hatti).” 


(IBoT 1.30 and dupl. [CTH 821] 1-8; for transliteration see Archi 1979a: 31-32) 


The otherwise superior beings comprising the pantheon were thought to 
be literally dependent on the offerings provided by the people for their 
sustenance. King Mursili II (late 14th century BCE), in despair over the 
ravages of a long-raging plague, prays to the gods and reminds them of 
their own stake in the welfare of the Hittite people: 


If you, the gods, my lords, [do not send] the plague [away] from Hatti, the bakers of offering 
bread and the libation bearers [will die]. And if they die off, [the offering bread] and the 
libations will be cut off for the gods, [my lords]. Then you will come to me, O gods, [my 
lords], and hold this (to be) an offense [on my part] (saying): “Why [don’t you give] us 

offering bread and libations?” 
(KUB 14.12 [CTH 378.111] rev. 7’—11’; no adequate modern transliteration of this text has 
been published. See for the present Lebrun 1980: 217) 


In the following pages we will examine the practices by which the 
Hittites sustained and even pampered their deities—that is, their system of 
worship. 


THE HITTITE ARCHIVES 


But first, we must consider the character of the textual sources on which we 
will base our discussion. The ancients have not left us any general 
overviews or systematic descriptions of this area of their lives and 
undertakings. Rather, our knowledge of their religious activities is drawn 


from hundreds of practical texts? setting forth the programs of particular 
religious ceremonies recovered primarily from the ruins of the Hittite 
capital of Boğazköy/Hattusa (located about a three-hour’s drive east of the 
modern Turkish capital, Ankara), but also from other sites in central 
Anatolia and even from Meskene/Emar (Prechel 2008 and Michel 2014) on 
the middle course of the Euphrates. 

The Hittite culture represented by these records was a multicultural 
society, which in its earliest times melded the languages (in addition to 
Hittite, these include Palaic and Luwian; Melchert 1995) and traditions of 
Indo-European newcomers (Watkins 1995) with institutions and 
conceptions taken over from the indigenous Hattic people (Klinger 1996), 
whom they supplanted as the masters of central Anatolia. With the 
borrowing of the cuneiform writing system (van den Hout 2012 and 2017) 
from its southern neighbors, Hittite civilization was subjected to significant 
influence by the ideas and beliefs of Mesopotamia (Beckman 1993 and 
2013a). A further major development took place in the late 15th century 
BCE, when numerous elements of the hybrid Luwian-Hurrian culture of 
Kizzuwatna/Cilicia (Archi 2002 and Strauß 2005) were imported into Hattı. 
For a prime example of a rite introduced from this region see Beckman 
2013c. 

Tracing the details of the chronological development of Hittite religion 
over its documented history of more than four hundred years is rendered 
problematic by a number of factors. The basic difficulty lies with the fact 
that the ancient scribes employed no system of dating in their cuneiform 
tablets, allowing us at best to attribute a document to the reign of a 
particular known individual—usually a monarch—named within it. This 
expedient is in turn complicated by the habit of these kings of ruling under 
a limited number of throne names, such as Mursili or Arnuwanda, which are 
not usually distinguished by epithet or ordinal number. Furthermore, the 
Hittite bureaucrats frequently recopied earlier tablets, possibly introducing 


substantive as well as grammatical and terminological innovations in the 
process. Finally, later Hittite religious texts reveal a conscious effort to 
harmonize older and newer elements into a coherent state cult (Archi 2004), 
a process particularly visible in sources from the reign of Tudhaliya IV (late 
13th century BCE; Laroche 1975). 

In this essay, I will draw upon textual material from all periods, but the 
reader should keep in mind that details of the ideal picture I am sketching 
may well have been somewhat different in at various times. 


THE SOURCES 


The records of the rites making up the state cult are labelled with the 
Sumerogram EZEN, which is customarily translated as “Festrituale” or 
“festival.” Texts of this sort, by far the largest collection of religious 
ceremonial records from the ancient Near East before those of first- 
millennium Assyria, comprise a major portion of the recovered Hittite 
corpus. It has been estimated that more than 40 percent of the cuneiform 
material recovered at Bogazköy belongs in this category (see Schwemer 
2016: 7; Rutherford 2016 compares these Anatolian performances with later 
Greek festivals.) 

As is the case with most Hittite cuneiform tablets, the festivals have 
been excavated in fragmentary condition, necessitating their reconstruction 
from numerous scattered pieces. Since their texts are often quite similar 
(see an example later in the chapter), varying perhaps only in the deities 
addressed or the quantities and types of offerings presented, sorting out the 
scraps and rejoining them into complete tablets has proven to be a 
Herculean task. The analysis of the state cult is therefore one of the least 
developed areas within Hittite studies, but is accordingly attracting 
increasing attention among contemporary scholars. 

Our knowledge of Hittite religion is largely limited to the operations at 
the governmental level described in these documents, since the cuneiform 
archives of Hatti were produced exclusively by and for the use of the royal 
bureaucracy. Wooden tablets—which of course have not survived—were 
also in use among the Hittites and it has often been suggested that economic 
records and other documents of the general population were inscribed in 


this medium (see Waal 2011). That is, we know next to nothing of the 
worship or spiritual lives of non-elite persons in Hatti. 

A partial exception to this generalization is posed by texts prescribing 
approaches to a god or goddess seeking relief from a particular ailment or a 
problem such as depression or family strife. Designated by the Sumerian 
label SISKUR or SISKUR, “magische Rituale” or “ritual” (CTH 390-500), 
these rites are attributed to individual local healers at home in towns 
scattered throughout the Hittite realm. They had apparently been collected 
in the capital so as to be on hand should the king or any member of his 
entourage be afflicted with the troubles they address. These “rituals” 
present a narrow window on otherwise undocumented Anatolian folk 
religion. They will not be discussed further here (cf. Beckman 1999). 

To return to the official program of worship, additional information can 
be drawn from requisition (MELOETU) lists, particularly those for the 
KI.LAM or “Gatehouse” Festival (CTH 523; Singer 1983: 141-170 and 
1984: 102-119), which specify the material requirements for the celebration 
in question and designate the official or community responsible for their 
supply. The Instructions for Temple Personnel (CTH 264; Miller 2013: 
244-265) prescribe proper etiquette within sacred precincts, and the records 
of a survey of local cults carried out under Tudhaliya IV include data on the 


divine images, furnishings, and ritual calendar in numerous outlying 


villages.” Scattered passages in texts of other genres, such as myths, 


prayers, vows, and divination reports, also contribute to our knowledge of 
Hittite worship. Finally, a handful of Hieroglyphic Luwian texts mention 
offerings, particularly of sheep and bovines (Hawkins 2000: 147, 270). 

Artistic depictions of offering scenes are found on rock reliefs (e.g., at 
Fraktın), orthostats (including at Alaca Höyük and Malatya), cultic vessels 
of precious metal (BJBRU; Güterbock 1989), large jars decorated in 
appliqué relief (Bitik, İnandık, and Hiiseyindede vases; Yıldırım 2007), and 
occasionally in glyptic (for example, Beyer 2001: sealings A62, A70, A71). 
Examples of Schnabelkannen, “duck-billed jugs”—the Hittite libation 
vessel par excellence—and offering utensils of other shapes, as well as 
pieces of miniature votive pottery (Schoop 2011: 247-49), have been 
recovered at Boğazköy and other sites. On Hittite art see Willemaers (1973 
and 1977) and the well-illustrated surveys of early Anatolian art by Bittel 
(1976) and Darga (1992). 


THE BENEFICIARIES 


Those to whom sacrifice was made include gods and goddesses both 
prominent and obscure; indeed, many of the “Thousand Gods of Hatti” are 
known solely from their appearance in lists of offerings. Anthropomorphic 
deities were customarily present in the form of statues or stelae (Hutter 
1993). Offerings to divinized mountains and springs and those to 
personified objects of majesty, such as the throne and locations in sacred 
buildings, including the four corners, pillars, wall(s), windows, and hearth 
(Popko 1978 and Haas 1994: 262-275), were mostly delivered directly to 
the recipient. 

Deceased kings and their close relatives, having attained the status of 
minor deity, might be allotted modest offerings in the course of their 
funerary rites (Kassian et al. 2002; van den Hout 1994) and periodically 


afterwards.° 


THE OFFICIANTS 


In principle, the king served as the chief priest of all of the Hittite gods 
(Taggar-Cohen 2006: 27-28), and he was accordingly most frequently the 
offerant (Opferherr) in ceremonies of the state cult. In somewhat later texts, 
the queen might assist the monarch, or even preside in her own right. A 
prince or even a symbolic hunter’s bag (Haas 1994: 454-456) could also be 
delegated to represent the royal house. The symbolic role of the monarch 
and his immediate family as the foremost servants of each and every deity 
was expressed by a royal progress held twice yearly through the towns of 
north-central Anatolia that constituted the original core of Hatti. These 
journeys lasted about a month in each instance. The spring event was called 
the “Festival of the Crocus,” the autumn version the “Festival of Haste” 
(see Güterbock 1960 and 1961, as well as Nakamura 2002). 

Despite his significance in the cult, the ruler himself was not a religious 
specialist (Klinger 2002: 110). While a focus of attention, his participation 
in a rite was usually limited to such token actions as momentarily holding 
an offering or sanctified object and then handing it on to a professional 


officiant (Wright 1986). That is, he was “walked through” the ceremony by 
the other participants and did not have to acquire and retain knowledge of 
the technical procedures. Of course, his other administrative, military, and 
judicial responsibilities (Beckman 1995) would have left little time for such 
arcana. When animals were sacrificed, the actual slaughter and butchery 
were commonly left to culinary experts. 

In addition to priests, those persons whose working lives were 
exclusively dedicated to the care and feeding of the gods included members 
of numerous service professions (palace servant, cook, baker, waiter, 
janitor, etc.), who were also to be found in the palace (see Daddi 1982:144— 
203) and undoubtedly other elite households. The highest-ranking religious 
professionals were designated by the Sumerograms ‘YSANGA and 


LÜGUDU,,, if male,’ and by NIN.DINGIR or MUNUSAMA.DINGIR™, if 


female. These functionaries were assisted or accompanied in ceremonies 
by a multitude of minor officiants whose designations in many cases elude 
translation.” Responsibility for the poorly documented routine sacrifices in 
provincial temples and village shrines fell to the district governor and local 
officials,!° who often had a priest or two at their disposition. 

It is important to keep in mind that the priests and their assistants 
functioned solely as representatives of the crown. They had no corporate 
organization and do not seem to have exercised any political influence. 
Indeed, with the exception of a prince who bore the epithet ‘YUSANGA 
(Bryce 1992) we do not know the personal name of a single “priest.” The 
term appears almost exclusively in festival texts, designating a generic 
practitioner. 


THE CEREMONIES 


From the viewpoint of the human community, the goal of worship was to 
assure the flourishing and goodwill of Hatti’s deities and to secure their 
cooperation in the smooth functioning of the universe. 

We might imagine that the attention paid to a deity or deities in the 
course of a festival mirrored—mutatus mutandis—the quotidian experience 
of the king among his courtiers, for which we unfortunately have little 


direct evidence. Beyond the offerings of food and drink, which we will 
discuss in some detail later, Hittite cult ceremonies might feature 
entertainment in the form of song, dance (de Martino 1989, 1995), athletic 
competitions (Carter 1988 and Hutter-Braunsar 2014), circus 


performances,!! and even historical reenactments. An amusing example of 
the latter is found in a festival of the Storm-god of the town of Gursamassa: 


They divide up the young men and name them. They call half of them “Hittites” and the 
other half “the men of the town of Masa.” The Hittites have weapons of bronze, while the 
men of Masa have weapons of reed. Then they fight and the Hittites prevail. They take a 
prisoner and dedicate him to the deity. 


(KUB 17.35 [CTH 525.2] iii 9-15; for transliteration see Kloekhorst 2004: 245) 


Although there is no explicit mention in the texts of the venue in which the 
Hittite royal prayers (CTH 371-389; Singer 2002: 1-18) were spoken, it is 
probable that they were all delivered in the context of what we are calling 
festivals.'* What better moment to make a request of your superior than 
immediately after you have provided him or her with a lavish meal and 
entertainment? 

Through a sequence of physical acts, incantations, and offerings, 
festivals manipulated and cajoled the god(s) or demonic force(s) to accede 
to the needs and desires of the patient. The following excerpt from the 
“Festival of Haste” will provide an impression of the proceedings: 


The king and the queen toast the deity Tuhasel while seated. The halliyari-men play the 
large lyres. The jesters speak. The declaimer shouts. The kita-man calls out. The cupbearer 
brings in a sour loaf from outside. He gives (it) to the king. The king breaks (it). The 
cupbearer holds the bread out to the king and carries it away. The pure priests bring in the 
zahurti-seats. The waiters take the zippulani-bread. The crouching (cupbearer) comes in. 


The king and the queen toast the deity Karmahili while seated. The halliyari-men play the 
large lyres. The declaimer shouts. The crouching (cupbearer) squats. Nothing is poured into 
the isgaruh-vessel. He sets about (libating) twice. The cupbearer brings in a sour loaf from 
outside. He gives (it) to the king. The king breaks (it). 


The cupbearer holds (the bread) out to the king and carries it away. (The waiters) take the 
saramma-bread of the chief of the palace servants. The crouching (cupbearer) comes in. 
(KUB 11.34 and dupls. [CTH 626] v 38’—vi 6; for transliteration see Nakamura 2002: 234— 


OCCASION 


The more prominent gods and goddesses of Hatti received daily bread and 
beverage offerings. Therefore temple employees were required to be at their 
posts “in the morning at the gods’ breakfast” (KUB 13.4 [CTH 264.A] iii 
72-73, ed. Miller 2013: 260-261). Depending on local tradition, various 
periodic (monthly, yearly) and seasonal festivals featuring lavish sacrifices 
were also performed for these divinities. Some of these latter were tied to 
particular agricultural activities, such as the “Festival of the Sickle,” but 
most commonly documented are simply the “Autumn Festival” and the 
“Spring Festival.” These rites constituted a pair which centered respectively 
upon the filling of storage jars with the fruits of the harvest and the opening 
of the same vessels to retrieve the seed corn (Archi 1973). Certain festivals 
also had a “great” version (EZEN.GAL) that was performed only at long 
intervals, usually of five years (Schwemer 2016: 8 n. 23). 

The cultic calendar of the capital was an elaborate one and included 
offerings for most if not all of the deities honored in Hittite territory, and as 
we have already seen, the king and his family each year made two long 
journeys through the heart of the land in order to take part in the religious 
ceremonies in provincial towns. 


TIME OF Day 


Often the texts specify the time of day at which an offering should be given. 
A rite might be scheduled for the early morning or at midday. Evening is 
frequently mentioned, picturesquely described as “when at night a star 
twinkles.” Nighttime and the predawn twilight also occur. 


LOCATION 


Worship was most often performed in a place demarcated from the profane 
sphere (Gonnet 1992, Beckman 2013b, and Archi 2015). Monumental 


buildings or parts thereof—temple,'* chapel, enclosed courtyard, Farkiu- 
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(“cult-niche’,” “canopy’”), and palace/guest house (Fhalentuwa-)!’—were 
frequent locations for sacrifice in the state cult. In such a setting, the divine 


image, the altar and/or offering-table provided the focus of activity. Some 
offerings to chthonic deities required the digging of an artificial offering pit 


in the earth. !° 


THE OFFERING 


We may understand an offering or sacrifice as the ceremonial transfer of a 
physical object from an individual human or a community of humans into 
the possession of a deity, demon, personified numinous entity, or any other 
para-human being for the sustenance of that being and/or for the purpose of 
securing goodwill and thereby influencing his/her/its actions (Beckman 
2004). 


MATERIALS 


Since sacrifice was held to nourish the gods, the preponderance of offerings 
were of foodstuffs. These included raw products like honey, oil, and fruit; 
processed foods such as flour, ghee, and cheese; and a wıde array of baked 
goods, some in peculiar shapes. !” Potable liquids (wine, beer, milk, tawal, 
walhi, etc.; see Del Monte 1995) were employed in the frequent libations. 

Hittite deities enjoyed a diet far more extravagant than that of the 
ordinary Anatolian peasant, as evidenced most strikingly in their prodigious 
consumption of meat (Ünal 1985; and on the physical remains of animal 
victims, Popkin 2013), sometimes in astounding quantities, in one festival 
amounting to 1000 sheep and 50 oxen (Haas and Jakob-Rost 1984: 16-17). 
The usual sacrificial animals in Hatti were those domestic beasts whose 
meat humans also consumed most frequently—sheep, goats, and cattle. 
Wild animals, such as gazelle, stag, bear, boar, and leopard, were offered 
but seldom. Dogs, swine, and horses were killed only for special purposes, 
primarily in order to appease chthonic forces and the dead (Collins 2002: 
320-326). 

Sacrificial victims had to be pure (suppi-), that is, healthy and 
unblemished. Severe sanctions applied to any temple worker found to have 


substituted his own inferior animal for a prize specimen intended for a 
deity. On occasion it was necessary that a female animal be virgin, and 
sometimes the victim had to be of the same gender as the offerant. As a 
general rule, black animals were offered to chthonic gods, white or light- 
colored ones to all other divinities. Although raptors (eagle, falcon) appear 
infrequently already in Old Kingdom rites (16th to 15th centuries BCE), the 
sacrifice of fowl, usually through incineration, was introduced rather late, as 
part of the Hurro-Luwian “Kizzuwatnaean” cult. Non-food gifts to the gods, 
including silver, precious objects, landed estates, and persons, are 
mentioned in vows (De Roos 2007) and were doubtlessly assigned to 
temples and their associated economic establishments (Klengel 1975 
discusses the role of temples in the Hittite redistributive economy). In any 
event, such donations do not really constitute sacrifices in the sense 
understood here. 


The bewildering variety of Hittite sacrifices can be reduced to five ideal 
types: (1) attraction offerings, in which paths of fruit, sweets, and colored 
cloth intended to draw in the honored deities were laid out converging on 
the ritual site (esp. CTH 483-485); (2) non-blood offerings consisting 
primarily of baked goods and libations of beer, wine, etc.; (3) animal 
sacrifice followed by a communal meal; (4) burnt offerings (restricted to 
ceremonies adopted from Syrian or Cilician sources, i.e., the 
“Kizzuwatnaean” cult); and (5) “god drinking.” 

It must be recognized that these ideal types do not reflect any native 
Hittite terminological distinctions. Only in the Empire Period was an 
elaborate vocabulary borrowed from Hurrian and Luwian to designate types 
of offering (Haas and Wilhelm 1974: 59-126), and then it was employed 
primarily in texts of the “Kizzuwatnaean” milieu. Some of these numerous 
terms designate the procedure to be followed (e.g., ambassi, “burnt 
offering”), others the material employed (zurgi, “blood”), the purpose of the 
rite (e.g., itkalzi, “purification”), or the problem to be eradicated (e.g., arni, 
“sın”). 


The general principle informing Hittite offering technique was that the 
material given had to be destroyed, in whole or in part, in order to pass over 
to its recipient in the divine world. Thus liquids were poured out (on the 
ground, offering table, or altar), breads were broken or crumbled, vessels 
were smashed, and animals were killed. 

Bearing in mind that any particular rite might show considerable 
variation, and that the scribes frequently omitted mention of one or more 
features, we may summarize Hittite sacrificial procedure: The priest or 
officiant, cultic implements, and the offering itself were ritually purified 
(suppiiahh-), after which the offerant washed his hands in water (SU.MES 
wetenit ans-). In the state cult, either of these acts might involve the use of 
tuhhuessar or some other aromatic substance (Alp 1983a, de Martino 1998, 
and Zeilfelder 2000). If the offering was small in size it was handed to the 
offerant; if it was large, he set his hand upon it, thereby establishing his 
patronage of the ceremony. The offering was made (through breaking, 
scattering, libation, etc.) by either the officiant or the offerant him- or 
herself. The sacrifice concluded with the obeisance of the offerant before 
the deity (aruwai-, hink-). 

Animal sacrifice was somewhat more complicated (Kühne 1986). After 
the initial ritual cleansing, the victim, which might have been gaily 
decorated with ribbons or objects of precious metal, was driven into (anda 
unna-) the temple or sacrificial location and dedicated (sipant-) to the 
recipient. A “sample” (anahi-) of the animal—probably a lock of hair—was 
conveyed to the deity, after which the beast was driven out (pard penna-) 
once more. The victim was then killed (huek-, “to slaughter”; kuer- “to cut”; 
hattai- “to pierce”) and butchered (ark-, mark-) or dismembered (arha 
happesnai-), usually away from the immediate offering site. The animal’s 
death might be accompanied by a joyous shout from the participants 
(Collins 1995a). 

There often followed the consumption of the slaughtered beast by the 


god(s) and worshippers (Archi 1979b and Collins 1995b).!* Divine taste 
favored fat and those internal organs thought to be the site of life and the 
emotions—liver and heart above all, but also the gall bladder and kidneys. 
These entrails were roasted over the open flame (happinit zanu-), chopped, 
and served to the recipient on bread, as a kind of open-faced sandwich. The 
remainder of the carcass was dismembered, cooked as a stew, and shared by 


the humans present. The skin or hide of the victim could fall to the offerant, 
the officiant, or the butcher. 

Certain rites attributed particular importance to the victim’s blood (Haas 
1993 and Beckman 2011). In these instances the throat of the animal was 
slit in the presence of the deity and the stream of blood directed from the 
neck arteries (auli-) upward (sara huek-) or downward (katta huek-) toward 
the divine statue or symbol, or into a bowl or a pit. If purification was the 
purpose of the ceremony, the person or object to be cleansed might be 
smeared with the blood. 

The later Hurro-Luwian burnt offerings were holocausts, with little or 
nothing remaining for the human participants. The victims—most often 
birds but sometimes also a sheep or goat—were incinerated in a portable 
brazier, optionally accompanied by condiments such as bread crumbs, 
honey, fruit, flour, salt, etc. (Haas 1994: 558-565). 

A practice peculiar to the Hittites was “god-drinking,” which was 
performed only by the king or by the royal couple, often for a long series of 
divinities in succession. This act is expressed by the syntagma divine 
name/DINGIR/™ eku-, “to drink DN/the deity.” Grammatically, the 
divinity is the direct object here, and some scholars (Kammenhuber 1971 
and Güterbock 1998) believe that we must understand this construction 
literally as denoting some sort of mystical partaking of the essence of the 
god or goddess by the royal person(s). Others, correctly in my opinion 
(Puhvel 1957, Melchert 1981, and Goedegebuure 2008), interpret this as a 
shorthand expression for “drinking to the honor of” or “toasting” a deity. 


VOCABULARY 


General terms in Hittite for sacrifice are simple pai-, “to give” and BAL = 
sipant-, literally “to libate” a liquid, which acquired the extended meaning 
“to dedicate, devote” an offering of any sort, including animals (Goetze 
1970). Baked goods were customarily “crumbled” (parsnai-), flour 
“strewn” (ishuwai-, suhha-), and liquids “poured out” (/ahuwai-). See 
previous section for technical terms for butchery. The Hieroglyphic Luwian 


verb for “sacrifice” is LIBARE car[i-, sasarla-. 


SUBSTITUTE OR “SCAPEGOAT” RITUALS 


These procedures (Janowski and Wilhelm 1993: 109-69) do not belong in 
the category of offerings, because their purpose was not the bestowal of a 
gift on a deity, but rather the disposal of impurity, sin, blood-guilt, or other 
unwanted quality. Nonetheless, they must be mentioned here because in 
many cases they were performed not for an individual, but on behalf of a 
societal collectivity, such as the Hittite army. Their goal was accomplished 
through the transferal of the moral or literal pollution (papratar) from the 
patient onto a living carrier, who was then either driven off into the 
wilderness or killed. In the latter instance the victim, along with the 
associated evil, was indeed definitively removed from the human realm, but 
this practice is really a magical one. The few attestations of “human 
sacrifice” in Hittite texts are to be interpreted in this manner (Kimmel 
1967: 150-168). 


ABBREVIATIONS 


CTH = Laroche 1971 

IBoT —Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzelerinde Buluman Boğazköy Tabletleri 
KBo —Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazköi 

KUB —Keilschrifturkenden aus Boghazköi 


NOTES 


1. A similar notion prevailed in Mesopotamia, perhaps best expressed in the Old Babylonian Poem 
of Atrahasis; for a translation, see Foster 2005: 227-253. 


2. For a fuller discussion of the relationship of the people of Hatti to their gods, see Beckman 
forthcoming. The standard reference work on Hittite religion is Haas 1994. English-language 
surveys include Gurney 1977, Popko 1995, Beckman 2005, and Taracha 2009. McMahon 1995 
provides a handy sketch. 


3. Whether these texts are “prescriptive” or “descriptive” in character in the sense discussed by 
Levine 1983 is not always clear, but the fact that alternatives are sometimes as presented—for 
example, the cost of an offering in a “ritual” might vary according to the economic status of an 
offerant—suggests that the former label is closer to the mark. See Miller 2013: 24-25. 


13. 


14. 


15, 


16. 


I7. 


18. 


These compositions are gathered as nos. 591-720 in Laroche 1971 (CTH), to be supplemented 
by additions listed on the website of the Hethitologie-Portal Mainz: http://www.hethport.uni- 
wuerzburg.de/hetkonk/hetkonk_abfrageF.php. The classic survey of this genre is by Güterbock 
1970. 


These texts (CTH 501-530) are usually referred to as Bildbeschreibungen or “cult inventories.” 
For editions of portions of this corpus see Jakob-Rost 1961, 1963 and Hazenbos 2003. 


These are described in the so-called “royal lists” (CTH 661), studied most recently by Carruba 
2008; see Gilan 2014 for their value as historical sources. The cult of the royal ancestors was 
likely a glorified version of that offered by the living to their progenitors by any Hittite family, 
but supported and carried out by the state on behalf of its leader (see Görke 2004). 


The first term, which indicates a kind of temple accountant in its original Sumerian context, 
seems to have had several Hittite readings. The Hittite lexeme behind the second, whose 
Akkadian equivalent is pasisu, “anointed priest,” is unknown. For a thorough study of the 
Hittite priesthood, see Taggar-Cohen 2006 and cf. Klinger 2002. 


NIN.DINGIR is read entu, “high priestess,” in Akkadian; its Hittite translation is not known. 


MUNUSAMA.DINGIR “™ is a pseudo-heterogram invented by Hittite scribes to express the 
native siwanzanna-, lit. “deity’s mother.” On this writing see Weeden 2011: 146-148. 


Attestations of these occupations, including those of musicians and other entertainers 
performing before the gods, have been gathered in Daddi 1982: 204-435. 


See $831’-36’ of the Instructions for the Frontier Post Governors (CTH 261.1), edited by Miller 
2013: 226-229. 


Relief slabs at the site of Alaca Höyük depict such activities, including a sword-swallower and 
acrobats climbing an unsupported ladder. See Fig. 1 and Gurney 1994. 


The tablet presenting the prayer of Mursili II to the god Telipinu is headed: “The scribe reads 
out [this] tablet daily, [and] thereby praises the god” (KUB 24.2 and dupl. [CTH 377.B] obv. 1— 
2); for transliteration see Kassian and Yakubovich 2007: 428. I believe that this recitation took 
place in the course of the daily service to this deity. 


Rieken 2011 describes the technical language of the festival texts, which is characterized not 
only by special vocabulary and idioms, but by ellipsis of grammatical elements, reflected in this 
translation by material in parentheses. 


On the physical layout of Hittite sacred buildings, see Zimmer-Vorhaus 2011; on the rites 
associated with their construction, see Beckman 2010. 


Wilhelm (2015: 94) has recently shown that this term can refer to a structure in a provincial city 
in which the travelling monarch spends the night as well as to the royal residence in the capital. 


Such rites, which usually involved the slaughter of a piglet, or sometimes a puppy, are most 
often found in the magical rituals. See Collins 1990, 2006 and Hoffner 1967. 


See Hoffner 1974 and 2001 on the Hittite diet and particularly the myriad of different baked 
goods offered to the gods. Albayrak et al. 2008 is an exercise in “experimental archaeology,” 
attempting to create some of the culinary items mentioned in Hittite festivals. Interestingly, 
most of our knowledge of Hittite comestibles—limited as it is—is drawn from these festivals. 


Some occasions featured a communal meal, called the “great assembly [lit. seating]” (salli 
assessar), see Alp 1983b: 68-86. Unfortunately, we do not know which members of the 
community were entitled to attend this banquet, although we do learn that privileged foreigners 
might on occasion be invited. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SYRIA-PALESTINE 
Worship and Ritual 


ADRIAN CURTIS 


1. GENERAL SETTING 


KNOWLEDGE of the religion of ancient Syria has increased thanks to a 
number of important archaeological discoveries. Findings relating in 
particular to the second millennium BCE have shed new light on the 
religious beliefs and practices of the Levant, the southern part of which was 
later to be the home of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. For example, Ebla 
(modern Tell Mardikh) was a thriving city in the Early and Middle Bronze 
and was destroyed by fire in about 1600 Bce. A temple on the acropolis was 
identified by an inscription on part of a statue as having been dedicated to 
the goddess Ishtar. Four other buildings around the lower tell were also 
identified as temples. Emar (modern Meskeneth) was an important city in 
the 3rd and 2nd millennia BCE, but was destroyed by enemies in about the 
12th century. Several temples were discovered, including one which 
contained the library of a diviner. From Emar comes the ritual for the 


installation of a high-priestess of the storm god “IM, probably the 
equivalent of Baal (Fleming 1992). At Ain Dara was found a temple dating 
from the late 2nd/early 1st millennium, which has been described as “the 
most striking parallel to Solomon’s temple discovered to date” (Monson 
2005: 932). The most important of these archaeological discoveries has 


been that of ancient Ugarit (modern Ras Shamra), and it is on Ugarit and its 
texts that this chapter will focus (see Curtis 1999; Curtis 2005). 


2. UGARIT (RAS SHAMRA) 


2.1 Discovery 


In the spring of 1928 a chance discovery occurred on the coast of Syria, 
about 10 km north of Latakia, close to a small bay, the white rocks at whose 
entrance gave it both its modern name Minet el-Beida, and its classical 
name, Leukos Limen (“white harbor’). A farmer was halted while 
ploughing his land when his plough struck a large piece of stone. This, on 
closer inspection, turned out to be one of a number of stone slabs which 
formed the roof of a vaulted tomb. It had been robbed in antiquity, but some 
items were still there, including an ivory lid depicting a female figure, 
perhaps a goddess, and a statuette, thought to represent a god. Because a 
number of antiquities had already been found in the area, it was brought to 
the attention of the Service des Antiquités en Syrie et au Liban. A member 
of staff was sent to visit the site and he identified it as a necropolis. Some 
pieces of pottery were found which appeared to be of Mycenean or Cypriot 
origin and to date from about the 13th century BCE. However, the site was 
not initially thought to be particularly interesting. 

Fortunately a plan of the tomb and some pottery samples were sent to 
the Louvre, where René Dussaud (curator of the Department of Near 
Eastern Antiquities) noted similarities between the tomb and Cretan 
funerary vaults, and suggested that what had been discovered might be the 
necropolis of an important city. It had already been noticed that there was a 
mound nearby whose shape suggested that it might be a tell. This hill was 
known as Ras Shamra, “fennel headland,” because of the plants which grew 
there. So it was decided that excavations should be carried out there, under 
the direction of Claude Schaeffer. 

The following year, in spring 1929, a team of archaeologists (plus a 
detachment of soldiers) arrived and undertook a survey of the vicinity. 
Excavation proper began in the necropolis area on April 2nd, but on May 
9th attention turned to the fe//, just over a kilometer away. Very soon, 


evidence of a significant building was discovered, and in less than a week, 
on May 14, the first find of inscribed clay tablets was found, twenty in all, 
written in a hitherto unknown cuneiform script. So began a series of 
excavations and discoveries which are still ongoing, They revealed that 
Ugarit was a very ancient city, dating back to the Neolithic period, but 
whose “golden age” was in the Late Bronze Age (c.1550-1200 Bce). There 
were impressive buildings including a large royal palace, temples and 
sanctuaries (see below), and numerous artefacts, some of which (such as 
altars and statuettes of deities) point to religious practices. Many texts in a 
number of languages were found, and of particular significance were those 
written in the hitherto unknown script and language which, on the 
assumption that it was the local language, came to be known as Ugaritic. 


2.2 Perceived Importance for Biblical Study 


Perhaps the most important reason the discoveries from Ugarit were seized 
upon as of relevance for the study of the Bible was the early surmise that 
this was a Canaanite city. Previously the principal source of knowledge of 
the Canaanites was the Hebrew Bible, where they were hardly presented in 
a good light. Perhaps here was a direct witness to Canaanite culture and, in 
the texts, beliefs. But reasons for the initial interest went beyond the 
suggestion that Ugarit was a Canaanite city, and that its texts would provide 
a direct witness to Canaanite religion and culture. That there had been an 
Israelite conquest of, and settlement in, Canaan was also widely believed, 
and much of the debate revolved around whether the Exodus took place in 
the 15th or 13th century BCE rather than whether it happened at all. So here 
was potential evidence of the Canaanites from a time close to when 
Israelites may have been encountering Canaanites. It is not appropriate to 
discuss here the issues surrounding the emergence of Israel in the southern 
Levant. Suffice it to say that there may be more of a temporal divide than 
was once thought to be the case. Is this necessarily a problem? 


2.3 Who Were the Canaanites? 


In the Hebrew Bible, “Canaanites” sometimes seems to be used rather 
generally to refer to those who lived in the southern Levant before the 
arrival (as the biblical narrative presents the story) of the Israelites. The 
statement “At that time the Canaanites were in the land” (Gen 12:6b; see 
also Gen 13:7) suggests that this was not the case at the time of writing. The 
term occurs sometimes on its own (e.g. Josh 17:8, Judg 1:1, 3) but 
sometimes in conjunction with the names of other ancient peoples in what 
appear to have become stylized lists of the earlier inhabitants of the land 
(e.g. Exod 3:8, Josh 3:10). But they are not only presented as former 
inhabitants as there are some references to Canaanites continuing to live 
alongside Israelites (e.g. Josh 17:12; Judg 1:27-33). 

An area of uncertainty lies in the extent to which it possible to 
distinguish the Canaanites from other groups such as the Amorites. In Josh 
7:7-9 both terms seem to be used to refer to the earlier inhabitants of the 
land into which the Israelites were entering, rather than to distinct groups. 
Nor is it always easy to differentiate Canaanites from Phoenicians, and it is 
possible that Phoenician culture can be understood as a continuation of that 
of the Canaanites. The Phoenicians have been described as “latter-day 
Canaanites” (Millard 1973: 36) suggesting that the difference may be 
primarily temporal. The Israelites themselves have been regarded as 
Canaanites (e.g. Lemche 1991). However, the writers of the Hebrew Bible 
appear to have regarded the Canaanites as distinct from the Israelites. 

In the Hebrew Bible, the Canaanites are presented above all as the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants and it may therefore be appropriate to look for evidence 
of Canaanite beliefs and practices in sources which predate the period when 
Israelites were living in the region of the southern Levant. That such beliefs 
and practices may have influenced the Israelites, and that this may be 
reflected in the Hebrew Bible, seems highly likely. Attention will be drawn 
to some potential points of relevance for the Hebrew Bible in what follows. 
[Various spellings of proper names have been used in translations of the 
Ugaritic texts. Those here follow the usage in Wyatt 2002. | 


2.4 Was Ugarit a Canaanite City? 


But perhaps more important is the geographical issue. Was Ugarit a 
Canaanite city? It is necessary to consider the extent of the area occupied by 
the Canaanites, and in particular of its northern extent, in view of the 
question whether it is appropriate to make use of the discoveries from 
ancient Ugarit as evidence for Canaanite religious beliefs and practices. The 
biblical “Table of Nations” (Gen 10:15-19) suggests that its compiler 
understood Canaan to reach from Gaza in the south as far as Hamath in the 
north. Such an extent would stretch almost as far north as Ugarit. However, 
a description of the boundaries of Canaan in Num 34:2-12 puts its northern 
limit considerably further south at Lebo-Hamath (Lebweh). Evidence from 
Egyptian sources suggests that the Egyptian province of Canaan comprised 
the area north of Gaza, between the Mediterranean to the west and the 
Jordan valley to the east (see Millard, 1973: 30-33). However, the northern 
limit is rather less clear. 

According to some definitions, then, Ugarit was too far north to be 
regarded as Canaanite. Millard has warned against the danger of regarding 
Ugarit as typically Canaanite (Millard, 1973: 44). Pardee has suggested that 
some archaic features of Israelite religion may echo a southern Canaanite 
tradition, whereas Ugarit reflects “older “Amorite’ connections” (Pardee, 
2002, 236). But it should be noted that texts in Ugaritic have been found in 
other places, some in the vicinity of Ras Shamra, but others a considerable 
distance away, including Israel; tablets were discovered at Beth-shemesh 
and Taanach and an inscribed dagger was found near Mount Tabor. This 
gives rise to the likelihood that beliefs and practices reflected in the texts 
from Ugarit may provide evidence of what was believed and practiced more 
widely. Tubb has suggested, with reference to Ugarit, “it is clear...that this 
northernmost part of the Syrian coast lay within the cultural continuum as 
the rest of Canaan” (Tubb, 1998: 73). It can then be suggested with some 
confidence that Ugarit offers the nearest (and best) evidence available to a 
direct witness to Canaanite religion. 


2.5 The City, Temples, and Sanctuaries 


Excavations have revealed a cosmopolitan city with an impressive royal 
palace which served as an administrative headquarters as well as a royal 


residence. Its numerous rooms were arranged around spacious courtyards, 
and several archive rooms have yielded texts. In one of the courtyards were 
found a gold bowl and rimmed plate, embossed with illustrations, and ivory 
plaques which would have decorated items of furniture. These provide 
evidence of the skilled craftsmanship of the artisans of Ugarit. 


2.5.1 The Temple of Baal 


In a prominent position on the city’s acropolis was the temple of Baal, 
identified as such as a result of the discovery of a dedicatory stele, 
presented by an Egyptian official who was in effect an ambassador. In close 
proximity to this building was found another stele bearing what is virtually 
certainly a depiction of Baal. The god appears as a warrior in a striding 
pose, with a helmet decorated with horns, perhaps symbolizing his divinity 
though it is possibly that they may point to a connection with fertility, 
wearing an armband, a “skirt,” and a scabbard. In his raised right hand, he 
wields a club, and in his left hand, extended in front of him he holds out an 
object whose lower end is pointed like a spear. These have been understood 
as symbols of thunder and lightning respectively. Thus Baal is presented as 
a warrior, armed with the weapons traditionally associated with a storm 
god. 

The temple was surrounded by a walled enclosure which formed what 
may have comprised a sacred precinct. Within this area the base of a stone 
altar was discovered. The sanctuary building proper was made up of an 
outer room, and an inner sanctum inside which was a structure built of large 
stone blocks and which may have been a platform or altar. It is possible that 
an image of the god would have been placed in this innermost room. This 
tripartite pattern of inner sanctum, outer room and courtyard is often a 
feature of Semitic sanctuaries, and recalls the pattern of Solomon’s Temple 
with its holy of holies, holy place, and outer court (1 Kings 6). 


2.5.1.1 Baal’s Temple as Representing Saphon? 


To the north of Ugarit lies a mountain, Jebel Aqra, formerly known as Mons 
Casius, the Mount Saphon of the Ugaritic texts. That Saphon was the abode 
of Baal, the place on which he was believed to dwell and where his palace 


was built is clear from the texts. And that one of the temples on the 
acropolis at Ugarit was dedicated to Baal is virtually certain. 

Some years ago, Kapelrud (1952: 57-58) suggested the possibility that 
the tower in the temple of Baal served as a symbolical Saphon: 


It was the cultic Sapan where Baal could be met, where he actually was supposed to live, at 
the same time as he was thought of as living in the ‘real’ mount Sapan. 


It certainly seems that the temple of Baal at Ugarit had a staircase which led 
to an upper area, perhaps a roof chapel with an altar and/or a tower. Keret is 
described as climbing a tower and sacrificing on the roof (KTU 1.14 iv 3-8; 
cf. 2 Kgs 23:12). There may be a reference to the “tower of Baal of Ugarit” 
in text KTU 1.119 12. There is a problem with this reading; the text has 
mdgl which may be explained as a metathesis for mgd/. Wyatt accepts the 
understanding of the text as referring to a “tower” and, noting that 
apparently an offering is to be made for the “tower,” comments: 

The idea of the tower of the temple as recipient of an offering seems 
curious, until we realize that temples were widely deified in the ancient 
world (Wyatt, 2002: 419 fn 18) 

And there is also evidence from the ancient Near East, from 
Mesopotamia and from the Hittites, that mountains themselves could be 
regarded as divine. Saphon appears in its own right in the pantheon lists 
(see 5.1.2). 


2.5.1.2 Yahweh and Saphon 


Here it is appropriate to mention an instance of the Ugaritic texts probably 
shedding light on the Hebrew Bible. It is possible that, at some time at least, 
Yahweh’s holy mountain was associated with or likened to Saphon. The 
particular verses which give rise to this speculation are Ps 48:2-3: 


Great is the LorD and greatly to be praised 
in the city of our God. 

His holy mountain, beautiful in elevation, 

is the joy of all the earth, 

Mount Zion in the far north (yarkete sapon), 
the city of the great king. (NRSV) 


The obvious difficulty with the above translation is the suggestion that 
Jerusalem was “in the far north.” It is widely accepted as more likely that 


we are to take sadpon here as virtually a proper name, and that we are to see 
a reference to Saphon, the abode of Baal above all in the Ugaritic texts. It is 
unlikely that the mountains are being equated, but perhaps Zion is being 
compared with or likened to Saphon (van Zijl, 1972: 334-5; Curtis, 2004: 
105). 

In this context we should also note Ps 89:13, which NRSV translates, 


The north and south—you created them; 
Tabor and Hermon joyously praise your name. 


(For “north and south,” NRSV margin suggests “Zaphon and Yamin.”) It 
may be significant that this statement appears in the context of a declaration 
of Yahweh’s incomparability including the claim that none of the “sons of 
gods” is like Yahweh, who has overcome the threat of the waters, and who 
has crushed Rahab. In a context where Yahweh is credited with precisely 
the type of mighty acts which were claimed for Baal, it is not impossible 
that there should be a statement of Yahweh’s lordship over Saphon. 

Knowledge of a concept of a mountain of divine assembly in the north 
(or on Saphon?) is also shown in the taunt against the king of Babylon in 
Isa 14:13. 


You said in your heart, 
I will ascend to heaven; 
I will raise my throne 
above the stars of God; 
I will sit on the mount of assembly 
on the heights of Zaphon. 


(A marginal note in NRSV offers the alternative “assembly in the far 
north.”) 

The possibility, therefore, arises that “Saphon” was a term used by the 
Israelites to refer to the divine dwelling place. It may be that “Saphon” had 
come to signify merely “dwelling place of god(s).” But the concept of a 
holy mountain in the north may have its place in descriptions of Yahweh’s 
abode, and the Israelites may have claimed for Zion what was claimed for 
Saphon by the people of Ugarit. R. J. Clifford suggested that 


Much of the lore concerning Ugaritic Zaphon is found to apply to Mount 
Zion as well...Elements of Baal’s mountain Zaphon in the Ugaritic 


myths have clearly attached themselves to Mount Zion in the Old 
Testament. (1972: 4) 


2.5.1.3 Saphon, the Home of El and All the Gods? 


But is it appropriate just to speak of Baal’s holy mountain in such contexts. 
One of the versions of the “Pantheon List” (see later) is headed il spn, 
perhaps meaning “the gods of Saphon.” Could this imply that Saphon was 
believed to be the home of all the gods, including El whose name appears 
second in the list of deities? In the mythological texts, El’s home is 
sometimes described as being “at the source of the rivers, at the midst of the 
springs of the two deeps,” but it is also called Arsn, “mountain.” 
Wyatt (2002: 99, fn 128), noting a passage which he translates, 


And Baal departed for the heights of Saphon. 

Then indeed she (i.e. Athirat) set her face towards El 

at the source of the rivers, 

at the midst of the springs of the two deeps. (KTU 1.4 iv 19-22) 


comments, “It appears at first glance as though all depart in different 
directions. In fact El also dwells on Mt Saphon...: the different descriptions 
are for dramatic differentiation and effect.” Some time ago, F. M. Cross 
(1973: 37) described El’s abode as “at the cosmic mount of assembly in the 
north at whose base the cosmic waters well up.” 

In an Akkadian version of the Ugaritic pantheon texts, the Akkadian 
equivalent (hursan hazi) is used of Saphon. Is it possible that Saphon was 
not simply the abode of Baal but also the abode of El and perhaps also of 
other gods—a sort of Canaanite Olympus? 

If it is correct that Saphon was also the abode of El, Yahweh’s abode 
may be being likened to or associated with that of El rather than, or in 
addition to, Baal. And if El, as El Elyon, was worshipped in Jerusalem by 
the Jebusites, it would perhaps not be surprising if El traditions or 
associations attached themselves to the Temple in Jerusalem. And if 
Yahweh was, or came to be identified with, El as has often been suggested, 
it would not be surprising if similar language was used about their abodes. 
The possible juxtaposition of the mountainous and watery, noted in 
descriptions of El’s abode, call to mind various passages in the Hebrew 
Bible. Examples include Ezekiel’s vision of the new temple on Mount Zion 


from which flowed a life-giving river which made even the Dead Sea live 
(Ezek 47:1-12), and Psalm 46, with its linking of God’s abode and life 
giving water. But that descriptions of the abode of Yahweh—mountainous, 
at the source of waters, in a temple or even in a tent (see Curtis 2007:312- 
314)—may owe something to descriptions of the abode of El is a 
possibility. 


2.5.2 A Temple of Dagan (or El?) 


Given his prominence in the mythology of Ugarit as at present understood, 
it might be expected that a temple dedicated to Baal would have been 
constructed on the city’s acropolis. A second temple on the acropolis has 
been identified as belonging to the god Dagan, based on the evidence of 
two dedicatory stele found outside its southern façade. On the face of 
things, this is more surprising because Dagan plays no active part in the 
myths known to date. He is, however, named as Baal’s father, which might 
account for his having a temple close to that of his son. It has been 
suggested that perhaps Dagan was identified with El, the head of the 
pantheon, in which case this would in effect be the temple of El and solve 
the mystery of the apparent lack of a temple dedicated to El. But in the 
“Pantheon Lists” (see later) Dagan appears separately, after El and before 
Baal. 


2.5.3 The High Priests House 
2.5.3.1 High Priests 


Situated between the temples of Baal and Dagan on the acropolis was a 
building that was identified as the high priest’s house on the basis of the 
discovery under a paving stone there of a deposit of bronze objects—a 
tripod, decorated with pomegranate pendants, along with weapons and tools 
—some of which bore the inscription “chief of the priests” and which were 
probably an offering made by a craftsman to the high priest. Within this 
building, several groups of texts were discovered, including some 
containing myths about Baal, and others which were thought to be scribal 
writing exercises. It is possible therefore that the building was more than 
just the high priest’s residence but served other functions as a place where 


scribes could learn and practice their skills, and as somewhere where texts 
were produced, copied, and stored. The discovery of mythological tablets in 
the vicinity of temples might point to the possibility that the texts were used 
within the cult as practiced there. This is uncertain, but there are hints in 
some of the texts that they may have been read aloud, perhaps in worship 
(see 3.1). 


2.5.4 The “Rhyton” Temple and Other Sanctuaries 


In the course of excavations in the center of the city, another sanctuary was 
found that came to be known as the “rhyton temple.” Some conical drinking 
cups (rhytons) were discovered close by and it was suggested that they 
might have some connection with the sanctuary. The building comprised a 
porch that led to a large room, in which was a stone structure which seemed 
likely to be an altar, and another smaller room. But another discovery 
pointed to a possible identification of the deity to whom this temple was 
dedicated. This was the stone statue of an enthroned figure, bearded and 
wearing a helmet, which was thought to be a representation of the god EI. 
As already noted, El was a deity in whose honor it might be expected that 
there would be a temple in Ugarit. However, it not at all certain whether this 
temple was in fact dedicated to El. Another possibility is that it was a 
private sanctuary. 

There may also have been other sanctuaries in the city. A building to the 
north of the Royal Palace has been labelled the “Hurrian Sanctuary” and 
there may also have been a sanctuary within the Royal Palace. It is also 
possible that there were small shrines or sanctuaries in private houses. 


2.6 Tombs 


Many of the city’s houses had tombs underneath their floors or courtyards. 
The tomb itself would often be approached by a flight of steps, leading 
down into a vaulted stone-built chamber with a paved floor. In some of the 
tomb walls were niches, and items of funerary equipment, including 
drinking vessels, were provided. This artefactual evidence may have 
relevance when considering the question whether the people of Ugarit 


believed in some form of ongoing existence after death, requiring provision 
to be made for the dead. An episode in the story of Aqhat may cast light on 
this (see later), and the discussion of cultic texts later will include reference 
to funerary rituals (see 4.1). 


2.7 Personal Piety 


While places of worship and texts used in worship or prescribing cultic 
activities are the primary sources of evidence about worship and ritual in 
ancient Ugarit, it is perhaps appropriate to mention evidence of personal 
piety which might, in a sense, be considered worship. Numerous theophoric 
personal names point to an acknowledgement of the power of deities to 
influence human affairs. Letters, although often highly formulaic, contain 
expressions of hope that the gods will protect the recipient and keep 
him/her in good health. In the story of Keret, he is presented as making a 
vow to the goddess Athirat (KTU 1.14 iv 34-43), a vow which he appears 
not to have fulfilled (KTU 1.15 in 25-29) perhaps resulting in his 
subsequent sickness. This may again be a pointer to a belief in the 
importance of honoring the gods and retaining their good will. In the story 
of Danel there is an intriguing passage (KTU 1.17 1 24-34). After an 
invitation to El to bless Danel because he has no son, there follows a 
description of the duties that a pious son is expected to perform on behalf of 
his father. These duties appear to range from the mundane (for example 
plastering his roof, washing his clothes, supporting him when drunk) to the 
religious (setting up a stele of his ancestral deity in the sanctuary, and 
caring for his tomb). 


3. TEXTS: MYTHICAL 


This is not the place to give detailed surveys of the contents of the myths, 
and only a brief indication can be given. [Translations of the major 
mythological texts can be found in e.g. Wyatt 2002, Pardee 1997, Gibson 
1978.] The texts recounting the activities of the god Baal focus on three 


major episodes: Baal’s conflict with, and defeat of, Yam (“Sea”), the 
building of a palace for Baal, and Baal’s periodic conflict with Mot 
(“Death”). There has been debate as to whether these texts should be seen 
as forming a “Baal Cycle” of myths and, if so, in what sequence should the 
episodes be read. A widely held view is that the above sequence is correct: 
the building of Baal’s palace is a consequence of his defeat of Yam and 
attaining kingship, but his conflict with Mot is ongoing. Many see Baal’s 
encounters with Mot as reflecting the seasonal fertility cycle, but another 
possibility is that it explained periodic droughts while providing the 
assurance of the ultimate victory of Baal, the god of rain and storm. Wyatt 
(2002: 35) has suggested that the focus is on royal legitimization rather than 
any seasonal pattern. 


3.1 Use in Worship? 


But were such texts used in worship? The discovery of texts close to 
temples might suggest that they were used in connection with the temple 
cult. Earlier suggestions that they might be cult-dramas have not, on the 
whole, proved persuasive. But there are hints within the texts that they may 
have been read aloud. In the Baal texts there is an instruction which Wyatt 
places in brackets and translates “Now return to the narrative of how the 
divine assistants were sent for” (KTU 1.4 42-3), and describes in a footnote 
as an “Editorial note” (Wyatt 2002:103). Gibson translates the words as 
“And again recite: When the pages were sent,” and suggests this is a 
“Rubric reminding the minstrel to introduce standard description of 
dispatching servants, which is here omitted” (Gibson 1978: 61). The use of 
“minstrel” is certainly to go beyond the evidence, but the words may point 
to an oral performance or presentation. A similar phrase occurs at the end of 
the story of Aghat as presently known. Wyatt translates it as “And the 
recitation of this he is to repeat” (Wyatt 2002: 312). 

But the connection between myths and rituals is much more complex 
than whether myths were read or recited in the context of rituals. 
Mythological texts may contain ritual elements, and rituals may be 
undergirded by myths. 


3.1.1 The Gracious Gods (KTU 1.23) 


A text that has given rise to much debate is KTU 1.23, which contains what 
appear to be a number of liturgical instructions and possible allusions to 
myths, with a longer myth that describes El becoming aroused and having 
intercourse with two wives, Athirat and Rahman, and the resultant birth of 
the gods Shahar and Shalem, who may represent the morning and evening 
stars, and perhaps other “gracious gods.” The text has been given various 
titles, for example “Shachar and Shalim and the Gracious Gods” (Gibson 
1978). The relationship, if any, between the longer myth and the other 
elements has been the cause of much speculation. Wyatt (2002: 324) heads 
his translation of the text “The Gracious Gods: A Sacred Marriage Liturgy.” 
In a detailed study of the text, Smith has argued against its interpretation in 
terms of sacred marriage and suggested a nuanced reading of the text as a 
whole in which lines 30-76 are not an “explanatory myth” for lines 1-29 
(the rituals and other mythic allusions), but “lines 30-76 evoke a narrative 
representation of the world invoked by the lines in 1-29 that share its 
content in abbreviated ritual forms” (Smith 2006: 165). 

This text gained some early attention because one of the instructions was 
thought to refer to a ritual act condemned in the Hebrew Bible (Exod 
23:19b, “You shall not boil a kid in its mother’s milk”), and appeared to 
support the idea that a number of biblical injunctions were prohibitions of 
Canaanite practices. However, the Ugaritic text is not at all clear. The verb 
is incomplete, and the suggested reconstruction would mean “slaughter” 
rather than “boil.” There is no reference to “mother,” and the word 
originally rendered “kid”? has been understood as “coriander” (see Gibson 
1978:123; Wyatt 2002: 127; Smith 2006: 20). So the original suggestion has 
become a rather notorious example of jumping to a conclusion not in fact 
supported by the evidence. 


4. TEXTS: LEGENDS OR EPICS 


Two groups of texts should perhaps be called epics or legends rather than 
myths since they deal with the interplay between gods and humans. They 
tell the story of Keret (KTU 1.14, 1.15, and 1.16) and of Danel and his son 
Aghat (KTU 1.17, 1.18, and 1.19). Keret and Danel were probably both 


thought of as kings, although this is not said explicitly of Danel, and the 
stories about them may therefore offer some evidence about what the 
people of Ugarit believed about the king in terms of his status and religious 
function. Both stories underline the importance of the king having heirs to 
ensure the continuance of the dynasty and suggest the possibility that a 
king’s weakness or illness might have a detrimental effect on the land. They 
present the king as making sacrifices, as acting as judge and as the defender 
of the weak and vulnerable within society. Two incidents, one from each 
story, are worthy of particular mention. 


4.1 The Role and Status of the King 


In the Keret story, Keret falls ill and one of his sons asks, “How can it be 
said that Keret is the son of El, the offspring of the Wise and Holy One? Or 
do the gods die, the offspring of the Wise One not live?” (KTU 1.16 1 20- 
23: Wyatt’s translation). This has given rise to the suggestion that the kings 
may have been held to have some sort of divine status, and to have been 
thought to be immortal. The idea of Keret as a “son of El” recalls Psalm 2.7 
where the king appears to have been thought to take on sonship of God at 
his coronation. 

In the story of Danel, there is an encounter between Aghat and the 
goddess Anat when the latter seeks to persuade Aghat to part with a 
marvelous bow which has been fashioned for him by the divine craftsman, 
first by offering silver and gold, and then, when that is refused, she says, 
“Ask for life, O hero Aghat: ask for life and I shall give (it) you, 
immortality and I shall bestow (it) on you” (KTU 1.17 vi 26-28: Wyatt’s 
translation). This episode has been thought to suggest that the people of 
Ugarit believed in some sort of afterlife. However, the continuation of the 
story points against this. Aghat insists that Anat’s offer of immortality is a 
lie and declares that the death is the common lot of all humans. The story 
could perhaps point to a belief that it was possible for the gods to grant 
immortality in special circumstances. (In the Hebrew Bible, Enoch [Genesis 
5.24] and Elijah [2 Kings 2.11] were apparently allowed to avoid death.) 

In this context it is noteworthy that there is a text (KTU 1.113) that 
appears to contain, on the obverse, fragments of a liturgy and on the 


reverse, a list of the kings of Ugarit, each preceded by the word i/ (“god”) 
pointing to the likelihood that the dead kings were regarded as gods. There 
are also fragments of a myth (KTU 1.20, 1.21 and 1.22) that describe the 
activities of the rpum, who are perhaps to be understood as dead and deified 
kings or heroes, and who journey to take part in a ritual (see 5.1.6.) This 
story may provide the mythology lying behind such rituals as the royal 
funerary liturgy preserved in KTU 1.161 (so Wyatt, 2002: 314 and del 
Olmo Lete, 1999 [2004]: 168). A number of other rituals have been thought 
to be associated with the royal funerary cult (see 5.1.5 and del Olmo Lete, 
1999 [2004]: 213-253). Yet others confirm the picture given in the stories 
of Keret and Danel that the king played his part in the sacrificial cult, for 
example KTU 1.115, which opens with a specific instruction that the king is 
to make a sacrifice (Pardee, 2002: 66). 


5. TEXTS: CULTIC AND RITUAL 


Not surprisingly, attention initially concentrated on the mythological texts 
for the understanding of Ugaritic religion, but subsequently there has been 
more interest in the various ritual texts that have been discovered and 
translated. 


5.1 The Variety of Types of Cultic and Ritual 
Texts 


The cultic and religious texts have been categorized in various ways. Two 
works perhaps deserves special mention by way of example, G. del Olmo 
Lete’s Canaanite Religion According to the Liturgical Texts of Ugarit (1999 
[2004]) and D. Pardee’s Ritual and Cult at Ugarit (2002). Del Olmo Lete 
deals first with texts that relate to the pantheon. (He has calculated that a 
complete list of all the gods would comprise some 240 in total! The best 
known are in the myths and epics, while others are known from various 
ritual and liturgical texts.) He then treats the material under the headings of 
“the Liturgy of Ugarit” (subdivided into sacrificial rituals and non- 


sacrificial liturgies); “Royalty: its Myth and Cult”; “the Funerary Cult of the 
Palace”; “the Non-funerary Palace Cult’; “the Royal Liturgy of the Word: 
Prayers and Oracles”; and “the Religion of Everyday Life”. Pardee presents 
the texts in two main categories: those relating to the sacrificial cult, and 
those relating to ritual activity outside the sacrificial cult. Among the 
former, he includes deity lists, prescriptive sacrificial rituals (some with and 
some without an indicated time frame), descriptions of sacrificial rituals, 
memorials of mortuary offerings, a votive inscription, and texts relating to 
divination, its practice (including liver models and a lung model) and what 
he calls “manuals”, dealing with malformed foetuses and various omens, 
and finally two prayers. Texts relating to ritual activity outside the 
sacrificial cult include incantations, what he terms “historiolae” (texts that 
link myth with magic), rites including divine participation, a myth 
explaining a ritual practice, and administrative texts relating to the 
provision of wine and oil for cultic acts and of a meeting place for a mrzh 
(see section 5.1.7). It is possible only to give a few examples here. 


5.1.1 Sacrifice Lists 


Some of the texts take the form primarily of sacrifice lists, sometimes 
simply involving the name of a deity and the animal to be offered, 
sometimes with other liturgical instructions. One of these sacrifice lists 
(KTU 1.48) is particularly interesting. It is to be found in what Wyatt (2002: 
427) has described as “A Compendium of Ritual Texts” on a single tablet. 
In addition to the list to which we shall return there is another short list of 
sacrifices, a hymn in Hurrian, a description of a ritual perhaps involving the 
dressing of a cult image of Athtart and the provision of perfume and 
ointment, and a third sacrifice list. The first of the lists is significant 
because of the order in which the deities are mentioned. The order matches 
that of the so-called pantheon lists (see 5.1.2). 


5.1.1.1 Sacrificial Terminology 


A number of different terms are used with reference to sacrifices in the 
Ugaritic texts, and attention has been drawn to the fact that there seem to be 
some parallels to sacrificial terminology in the Hebrew Bible, giving rise to 
speculation, for example, that the Israelites borrowed their sacrificial 


practices from the Canaanites. That there are some verbal parallels cannot 
be denied. The predominant Ugaritic term for “sacrifice” 1s dbh and del 
Olmo Lete (1999 [2004]: 20) has suggested that a number of other terms are 
virtually synonyms of dbh. However, P. Merlo and P. Xella (1999: 292) note 
that the terms were distinct, even if there might be some “functional 
synonymity.” Ugaritic dbh has been thought to be related to Hebrew zebah 
but Merlo and Xella reject this in favor of a link with Akkadian zibu, “food 
offering.” Other Ugaritic terms include s/m(m), “communion sacrifice(s)” 
or “peace offering(s)” (compare Hebrew sé/amim, “peace offerings”), nsk, 
“pour a libation” (compare Hebrew näsak, “pour”), ndr, “vow” (compare 
Hebrew neder), and perhaps mnh, “offering” (compare Hebrew minhah, 
“gift.” Ugaritic Srp, “burnt offering” may be the equivalent of Hebrew 
“Olah, ‘burnt offering.” However, it is necessary to be wary of assuming 
that the meaning and usage would have been the same in Ugarit and in 
Israel, even if there was a common stock of west-Semitic vocabulary. 


5.1.2 The “Pantheon Lists” 


Although these lists are often described as “Pantheon lists,” Pardee (2002: 
11) has rightly pointed out that such lists are in fact connected with 
sacrificial practice. However, they reveal that there may have been what 
amounted to an “official” list with carefully arranged groupings of deities. 
Two copies of this list, plus an Akkadian translation, have been found. Del 
Olmo Lete has described this “Pantheon” as reflecting “a special synthesis, 
different from those known in other parts of the ancient Near East and 
determined by specific geographic and social factors: a coastal location, a 
dependence on rain, and the monarchic and feudal organization of the state” 
(1999 [2004]: 53-54). He argues that the list begins with what are in effect 
three names for the same deity—the god-Father, El, and Dagan. He 
suggests (1999 [2004]:74): 


Although the epithets might be distinct in the cult and in the prayers of 
the faithful, in myth and theology they correspond to the same god. 


(The suggested equation of El and Dagan is far from certain, but it is a 
possibility and, as noted earlier, might account for the apparent lack of a 
temple for El.) 


Del Olmo Lete goes on to suggest that a similar process can be seen at 
work in the list in the case of Baal and Hadad. Particularly noteworthy is 
the fact that after the first mention of Baal, linked with his mountain 
Saphon, there are six more manifestations of Baal. (This may be of 
relevance to the fact that the name of Baal often occurs in the plural in the 
Hebrew Bible, perhaps reflecting the various manifestations, though 
perhaps the Hebrew writers also wanted to stress the plurality of the gods of 
Canaan.) There then follow seven deities, headed by the dual deity “Heaven 
and Earth”—chthonic astral, or cosmic deities, including Saphon. Then 
come another seven, also headed by a dual deity “Mountains and Valleys” 
and then six goddesses. The final group is headed by another composite 
entity “the Helper gods of Baal” and it may be that it is divided into a Baal 
section and an El section, but the lists differ somewhat in this final section. 

It is noteworthy that Mot does not appear although Resheph, the god of 
plague, does. So this is not a complete deity list. Nor does Mot appear in 
any other cultic text yet discovered. Mot is not to be placated, let alone 
worshipped. 


5.1.3 An Atonement Ritual? 


Noteworthy is what Wyatt (2002: 342-347) entitles A Liturgy for a Rite of 
Atonement for the People of Ugarit. Several copies of this ritual have 
survived, the most complete being KTU 1.40. Del Olmo Lete (1999 [2004]: 
144-160) speaks of “Rites of Purification and Atonement,” but Pardee 
(2002: 77) entitles it a “Ritual for National Unity.” The crucial word npy 
has been variously understood (see Wyatt 2002:324 fn 2). Pardee gives 
“well-being,” and Wyatt picks up on his explanation of the underlying 
meaning as “being made whole,” suggesting that the obvious technical 
equivalent in English is “atonement.” If this understanding of the text is 
correct, it provides a possible parallel to the idea of an annual Day of 
Atonement in the Hebrew Bible (see Leviticus 16). 


5.1.4 Divination 


Perhaps sometimes closely associated with sacrifices is the practice of 
divination. Models of livers and lungs probably reflect the practice of 
consulting the entrails of sacrificial animals for omens. Divinatory 


“manuals” suggest the taking of omens from malformed human and animal 
foetuses, as well as divination by means of the heavenly bodies. KTU 1.124 
may reflect the consultation of some sort of divine oracle for the purposes 
of a healing; del Olmo Lete (1999 [2004]: 312) sees an analogy with the 
incident described in 2 Kings 1:2-3. 


3.1.5 Oaths, Incantations, and Prayers 


Tablet KTU 1.119 includes what may be the only example yet known of a 
prayer directed to Baal. It begins, “O Baal! If you will drive the strong one 
from our gates, the warrior from our walls, a bull, O Baal, we shall 
dedicate, a vow, Baal, we shall fulfil, a male animal, Baal, we shall 
dedicate, a propitiation we shall fulfil, a feast, Baal, we shall prepare” 
(Wyatt, 2002: 421-422). Where Wyatt translates “male animal,” it is 
possible that “firstborn” should be read, and an allusion to child sacrifice 
has been seen. But even if that is the correct reading, the reference need not 
be to a child (see Pardee, 2002: 233). In fact, there is no clear evidence of 
the practice of child sacrifice in the Ugaritic texts. 


5.1.6 Palace Rituals: Funerary and Non-funerary 


Palace rituals have been subdivided into the categories of “funerary” and 
“non-funerary.” Among the former, text KTU 1.106 has been described as 
“Royal Funerary Ritual for the Month of gannu” (del Olmo Lete 1999 
[2004]: 219-232). The text stipulates sacrifices and actions for various days 
of the month. Text KTU 1.105 contains a “Royal Funerary Ritual for the 
Month of Hiyyaru” (del Olmo Lete 1999 [2004]: 247-253). Wyatt (2002: 
430-441) refers to text KTU 1.161 as “A Royal Funeral Liturgy” and, 
noting that it involves the summoning up of rpum (corresponding to the 
répa’im of the Hebrew Bible), suggests that it “provides a remarkable 
backdrop to Isa. 14.9-21” (Wyatt 2002:431). Non-funerary texts include 
KTU 1.113, described by Wyatt (2002:399) as, “A Royal Liturgy, and the 
Ugaritic King List.” The text on the recto is fragmentary but seems to refer 
to liturgical actions. The reverse contains a list of kings, preceded by il, 
which suggests that the dead kings were thought to gain divine status. It is 
uncertain whether there is any connection between the liturgy and the king- 
list. Text KTU 1.132 has been variously understood. It may refer to a rite of 


incubation or possibly a hieros gamos involving the bed of the goddess 
Pidray. Del Olmo Ledte suggests it may be the liturgy for the enthronement 
of a new king, a festival which lasted in total 21 days (del Olmo Lete 1999 
[2004]: 207-212). Pardee notes that no details are indicated, apart from the 
preparation of the bed, and heads it a “Three-Day Ritual for the Bed of 
Pidray” (Pardee 2002: 96-99). 


5.1.7 “Magic” 


There are also a number of what Pardee (2002: 167) has described as 
“historiolae,” where mythological and more practical or magical elements 
are juxtaposed, for example in two stories involving the gods Shapsh and 
Horon that involve spells against snakebite and perhaps the ridding of the 
land of serpents. Another of these (KTU 1.114) describes El at a banquet, 
and may include a recipe for hangover; El is described as being in his mrzh, 
a term that has been understood as referring to a feasting house (see Wyatt, 
2002: 410) or drinking club (so Pardee, 2002: 169). The Hebrew prophets 
criticized the behavior associated with such institutions (Jeremiah 16:5; 
Amos 6:7). 


6. CONCLUSION 


Expectations that Ugarit and its texts would reveal the wicked ways of 
Canaanites, with their child sacrifices, ritual prostitution, and debauched 
fertility cults, have largely proved unfounded. A more sober assessment is 
that Ugarit has given us an alphabet and a language important for 
understanding the development of the Semitic languages, and Hebrew in 
particular; evidence of a highly cultured people, with an elaborate religious 
life and quite nuanced religious beliefs, as they tried to make sense of the 
world in which they lived and the powers which controlled it. The Hebrew 
writers, while not prepared to acknowledge explicitly a debt to the 
Canaanites, let alone their gods, inherited, borrowed, adapted, and 
challenged Canaanite beliefs and practices in developing their own religious 
life and theological understanding. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE GREEKS AND THEIR 
RITUALS 


BARBARA KOWALZIG 


INTRODUCTION 


POLYTHEISTIC Greece was full of rites, cults, and festivals; ritual acts were 
performed in many different settings and for many different reasons, at 
sanctuaries and shrines, at political meetings, at social gatherings, at home; 
at war and at sea and during the harvest; as part of the regular public 
worship of a divinity, to commemorate a god’s arrival in the city, a military 
victory or deliverance from pestilence; to mark important stages in the life- 
cycle of individuals such as births, weddings, and funerals—ritual 
occasions are infinite. Ritual types are similarly manifold, including 
sacrifice, choral performance, libation, purification, initiation, maturation, 
divination, healing, oath-taking and many more. Evidence for Greek ritual 
belongs to all source categories of the ancient world, from texts to 
inscriptions to architecture and ritual objects and dedications (ThesCRA I- 
VI; Rudhardt 1958; Bremmer 1994, 38-54). 

Throughout antiquity, the Greek world consisted of about a thousand 
city-states scattered around the Mediterranean and Black Sea, developing 
side by side over time and interacting with one another across the sea. They 
retained their individual political, social, and economic institutions 
alongside their local gods, cults, and practices despite a degree of 


overarching political control by the 5th-century Athenian empire, the 
federal states of the classical and later periods, and the Hellenistic and 
Roman empires. Individual cities had their own, uniquely structured 
pantheons, in which hierarchies and relations between the various gods 
were differently configured. Local and regional cult centers, such as Delphi 
and Olympia, brought worshippers from different places together, in a 
practice called thedria, as part of an official civic delegation (Elsner and 
Rutherford 2005). Private cultic associations developed around individual 
gods, at times tied to particular occupations. Individuals travelled long 
distances to oracular or healing shrines with their personal concerns. The 
Greek ritual world was thus utterly fragmented, geographically, politically, 
socially, but the system provided sufficient coherence for many ancient 
writers, notably the historian Herodotus, to use ritual customs to 
differentiate Greeks from non-Greeks (Hdt. 8.144; Kearns 2013). 

The Greeks worked with a plurality of competing divine powers, all 
believed to have an impact on their lives as individuals and as a community, 
aiming to keep the gods assuaged and happy, and preventing their anger. In 
turn, each god was active in many different spheres, and the Greeks 
perceived each divinity both in its unity and its different facets (Vernant 
1979; Henrichs 2010; Versnel 2011; Pironti and Pirenne-Delforge 2015). 
Different gods had different ways of showing their power: Zeus might 
manifest his authority by throwing a thunderbolt; Athena’s characteristic 
“mode of action” was métis, “cunning intelligence” (Vernant and Detienne 
1991). The capabilities of individual gods were circumscribed, 
complemented, and limited by other gods. Structuralism considered this to 
be expressed especially in binary pairs, such as Artemis and Apollo on 
Delos; Apollo and Dionysos at Delphi (Vernant 1983), but many festivals 
and sanctuaries, though ostensibly devoted to a single god, honored entire 
groups of divinities. Similarly, most spheres of activity were occupied by 
teams of gods, i.e. Demeter and Zeus oversaw different facets of 
agriculture; Poseidon, Athena, and Aphrodite navigation, and so on (Parker 
2005, 416-451). 

“Ritual” as a universal category of human action emerged at the turn of 
the 20th century (Bremmer 1998), but its definition remains contested. 
Generally speaking, religious ritual denotes the performance of strictly 
ordered sequences of formalized, traditional, or traditionalizing symbolic 
actions (“rites”), aimed at reaching a state of transcendence of reality that 


allows for communication with the divine. Rituals do not have meaning per 
se; rather meaning is found in them when particular activities are marked 
out as ritual by communal agreement and distinguished from every-day 
activity, often resulting in the ritualization of social relations (Bell 1992). 

Scholarship on Greek ritual has traditionally been strong and lively, 
influenced as it is by classic French sociology, British social anthropology, 
performance theory, and religious studies (Durkheim, Evans-Pritchard, 
Geertz, Turner, Tambiah, J. Z. Smith, Bell). In the past, certain paradigms 
were particularly popular, including van Gennep’s theory of transition rites; 
Victor Turner’s (1969) conceptions of “liminality,” “structure and anti- 
structure,” and the evocation of communitas—the cohesion felt by a 
community through common emotional experience in ritual. 
Correspondingly, society has been the main frame of reference for the study 
of ritual (Burkert 1979; Parker 1996, 2005; Price 1999). Ritual has been a 
heuristic tool for social history, not just for the cultural knowledge it 
contains, but as a form of social activity itself. It is seen to foster a sense of 
community and the ritualization of social relations as an effective strategy 
for picturing what a community is, could, or should be. Where rituals used 
to be studied as a traditional form of behavior, static, unchanging and 
largely confirming a given social order, as in neighboring fields they are 
now understood to derive their power not from a fixed relation to the past, 
but from constant reinterpretation of what claims to be long-standing 
tradition. Flexible and dynamic, adapting to the needs of the present, rituals 
had agency in all areas of Greek life: society, politics, economics, culture, 
and religion itself (Stavrianopoulou 2006a, 2011; Kowalzig 2007, esp. 32- 
55; Chaniotis 2005; 2011; Graf 2015). 

Understanding ritual as communication, or as an emotional experience, 
has also been a productive approach (Stavrianopoulou 2006b; Chaniotis and 
Ducrey 2012-2013), and more recently cognitive science has offered new 
perspectives (Larson 2016). Ritual song-dance has been a fertile context for 
the exploration of ritual as embodied practice (Kurke 2013; Kowalzig 
2013), and has seen the greatest engagement with music in ritual, itself 
thoroughly documented (ThesCRA II, 344-396). Ritual’s visual dimension 
has been examined especially through divine epiphany (Platt 2011), while 
the sonoric experience lags behind (Petridou 2018). Despite the 
longstanding interest in the relationship between Greek and Near Eastern 
ritual (Burkert 1992, 47-75), systematic investigation is still in its infancy, 


with some forms, such as divination or magic, better known than others 
(Faraone 1991; Lopez-Ruiz 2015; Rutherford, forthcoming). 

Greek ritual has predominantly been studied as collective and public 
ritual, often in the context of “polis-religion,” that is, a system of cults and 
worship regulated and controlled by the Greek city-state, and mapped onto 
its institutions and values (Sourvinou-Inwood 2000; Parker 2018). Civic 
rituals co-evolved with, and had an active role in adapting and 
transforming, social and political structures. They were indelibly 
intertwined with, and constantly changing, collective identity (Parker 1996; 
2005). The ritual life of federal states such as Boiotia, similarly embedded 
in their social organization, was bound up with regional identities based on 
a supposedly shared ethnicity (Morgan 2007; Kowalzig 2007, 328-391; 
Mackil 2013). Recent work proposes different frames for a potentially more 
comprehensive account of religious experience, such as the social network 
(Eidinow 2011) or the individual (Kindt 2012, 2015), placing greater 
emphasis on personal agency and worshippers’ inner states (Petrovic and 
Petrovic 2016), part of a trend aiming to identify a psychological dimension 
of Greek religion, not necessarily involving ritual (Harrison 2015; 
Anderson, forthcoming). Meanwhile, the difficulty of sundering private and 
public worship has received renewed attention (Bodel and Olyan 2008; 
Dasen and Pierart 2000): unlike in Rome, families did not select from a 
range of household gods, but worshipped a standard configuration of Hestia 
and Zeus Ktesios (“of property”) that also had a public version (Parker 
2015a). Similarly, while magic (Faraone and Obbink 1991) has often been 
the touchstone for the debate on private and public religiosity, curses are 
secretly practiced by individuals against personal or household rivals but 
also used by cities against their enemies (Faraone 1992, 74-78). It remains 
questionable whether modalities of individual ritual behavior—that is, of 
how to reach the gods—were essentially different from those of communal 
ritual, let alone a source of controversy. 


WHAT Is RITUAL FOR THE GREEKS? 


Rituals characterized every aspect of Greek life, yet “ritual” was not an 
indigenous Greek category; ta hiera (“sacred things”) and theön therapeia 


(“service to the gods”) are more capacious terms; teletē is used in mystic or 
initiation rites; other expressions are ta dromena “things done,” while ta 
nomizomena “the customary things” emphasizes tradition. 

For the Greeks, ritual was communication with the gods and aimed at 
achieving communality between humans and gods, principally in the 
service of a community’s welfare, cohesion, and stability, and at the very 
least configuring social relations between individuals. Although Greek 
philosophers have their own views on religion, the basic modalities of ritual 
behavior they outline correspond to those found in other sources. Rituals 
were “honors” (timai) offered to the gods for them to enjoy (terpesthai), a 
gift designed to please (charizesthai) and to propitiate them (hilaskesthai, 
meilissesthai), generally with the expectation of reciprocity (charis). Plato’s 
Euthyphron claims that service to the gods consists of sacrifice as the gift 
(döreisthai) and prayer or vow as the request (aitein). Key rites like 
sacrifice, choral performances, processions, dedications, and festivals were 
all offered with that mindset. Sacrifice, especially, was thought to enable a 
sort of communion (koinönia) between the human and divine worlds (Pl. 
Euthphr. 14b-15a; Leg. 910b; Symp. 188b-c). At the same time, the 
etiology of its introduction by Prometheus (Hes. Theog. 535-616) 
establishes a clear separation of the human and divine spheres by displaying 
the deficiency of this gift, the human inability to satisfy the gods’ demands. 
The gods were distant and despite their occasional presence on earth did not 
mingle with humans. Rituals aspired to bridge that distance, to make 
contact with the gods, and developed strategies working up towards a ritual 
moment, a transformative point of temporary intimacy with the divine. 

While ritual aimed at communication with the gods, it was also geared 
towards communality among humans. The Greeks were very aware of 
rituals’ power to define social relations and a sense of connectedness 
between individuals. Plato’s city in the Laws explicitly rules that its citizens 
should gather in sanctuaries to develop “positive attitudes towards one 
another... . to become familiar and to get to know one another” (Leg. 738d— 
e) The gods are understood to sponsor communality and cohesion; 
conversely, honoring the gods serves the community’s stability and success. 
More broadly, rituals in the Greek world were intimately bound up with the 
identity and ideology of social groups while also demarcating status and 
hierarchy, reflecting and resolving tensions, constituting sites for social 
change and, occasionally, rebellion. 


Paradoxically, in a religious system so centered on ritual, it is little 
regulated, and, by association, explained. Unlike e.g. Assyrians, Hittites, or 
the Levantine religions, the Greeks have not left elaborate, prescriptive 
ritual texts; there was no casuistry; little training or expertise was required 
of religious officials, let alone participants. Regulations survive on stone, 
but are largely concerned with finance and the ritual obligations of the state 
and its sub-groups (Parker 2004a). With some exceptions, the Greeks 
performed their rituals without much reflection on their meaning, learned 
commentary, or exegesis (Henrichs 1998). Yet ritual language and allusions 
permeate texts and images; dramatic poetry, tragedy, and comedy articulate, 
use, and question ritual behavior. Why rituals were performed was in most 
cases self-evident: knowing that a ritual was traditional sufficiently 
warranted its continued use: it had worked in the past and was assumed to 
work in the future. The lack of theological, that is to say interpretive, 
conflict may be a direct result: you might compete for the antiquity of a 
tradition but not dispute the practice itself. 

Greek ritual was based on an oral tradition, transmitted from generation 
to generation within social groups, cities and their institutions, and ethnic 
communities, where it held significance for the coherence, continuity, and 
identity of a community. In the absence of a systematic theology, sacred 
texts, and unified institutions, the authority of tradition and past practice 
provided the most important imperative. That does not mean that rituals 
were by definition old and unchanging—quite the contrary. Hellenistic 
inscriptions offer numerous examples of festival renewals or re- 
organizations; formulae such as “as is customary” (kata to proteron, kata 
ton archaion nomon) are often rhetorical devices to insinuate innovation in 
the ritual format (Stavrianopoulou 2011): changes are typically represented 
as a return to an ancient practice. That of course leaves room for innovation, 
especially where rituals came to play a role in contemporary social and 
political processes. The public performance of Pindar’s Olympian 7 in 464 
BC on Rhodes may have helped to bring about the island’s unification in 
408/7 Bc by reconfiguring its fractious local traditions of myth and ritual to 
suggest a once unified island. Greek rituals were in a constant dialogue with 
the past, while firmly rooted in the preoccupations of the present; this is 
what allowed them to participate in, and even produce, social, political, and 
sometimes economic transformation (Kowalzig 2007, esp. 224-266). 


MYTH AND RITUAL 


Overall then, to perform rites it was sufficient to believe that they were 
ancient, which in turn entailed belief in the accompanying stories. Many 
rites, cults, and festivals harked back to etiological myths (Graf 1993, 101— 
120; Kowalzig 2007, 24-32). The relationship between myth and ritual, the 
search for exact correspondences in narrative and ritual sequence, has never 
ceased to intrigue historians of religion (Ackermann 1991; Kowalzig 2007, 
13-23). The Cambridge ritualists of the turn of the 20th century attempted 
to identify a primacy of myth or ritual, an inherent superiority of practice 
(drömenon) over thought (legomenon), or thought over practice; and 
eventually concluded that they were parallel phenomena (e.g. G. Murray, J. 
E. Harrison). Walter Burkert (1965) brought together narrative elements in 
folk-tales with what later became his action programs of Greek rituals, 
which he derived from evolutionary biology (1996). In fact, there are very 
few sustained myth-ritual sequences, such as at Eleusis where the process 
of mystic initiation is believed to have matched the stages of Demeter’s 
search for Kore in myth, and thus indirectly those of the agricultural year 
(Clinton 1992). 

Nevertheless, the relationship between myth and ritual is extremely 
close. The telling of myth was present in most rituals, often as part of sung 
prayer, and worshippers would have been at least generally familiar with 
the stories surrounding a shrine. Not all rituals survive with myths attached, 
but myths usually have repercussions in cult. Rather than giving specific 
ritual detail, etiological myths tend to say things about a cult’s worshipping 
community, its catchment area, its relationship to other social groups, and to 
anchor it in history and geography. The Greek landscape is scattered with 
shrines for gods and epic heroes whose mythical travels connect entire 
regions in a shared ritual landscape, such as the network of cults projecting 
the epic hero Diomedes’ return from Troy along the Adriatic coast. 
Etiological myth generates interconnected myth-ritual geographies and 
assures localities a place in a religious system. 

Rather than seeking specific contacts between myth and ritual, it is more 
accurate to say, with Jean-Pierre Vernant (2005, 3662-3663), that myth, 
ritual and their visual imaginary are different media operating on the same 
level of symbolic thought. In particular, they tend to intersect in the effort to 


evoke a sense of divine presence. It is at the moment of their coincidence, 
when myth and ritual merge, that the presence of the divine is felt most 
acutely, best illustrated by the effect of choral performance, an integral part 
of festivals in local, regional and panhellenic contexts. The greatest number 
of—albeit fragmentary—choral religious songs, so called paeans, survives 
in honor of Apollo and Artemis on the island of Delos. Delos was a center 
of polis-theöria, approximately translated “state-pilgrimage”; surrounding 
island states participated in the cult by contributing official delegations that 
included a chorus. All these songs recount or evoke the story of Apollo and 
Artemis’s birth on the island: by a palm tree and complete with their mother 
Leto’s birth-pangs “as the twins shot forth into the gleaming daylight” to 
the ololyge, the ritual birth-shout of the assisting female deities, eventually 
joined by the “daughters of the Delians” (Daliön thygatres, Pind. Pae. 12; 
Simon. PMG 519 fr. 55). At the mention of the “daughters of the Delians,” 
the songs imperceptibly turn from the mythical past to ritual, describing the 
current choral performance: etiological myth and ongoing ritual blend in the 
chorus’s birth-shout; the local Delian girls are a hinge between myth and 
ritual, re-enacting the divine birth. The coincidence of myth and ritual 
occasioned a ritual moment, the point of highest intensity that had altered 
the religious landscape in the past, and brought the divine closest to humans 
in the present (Kowalzig 2007, 56-128). 


THE WEALTH OF SACRIFICE 


Greek rituals worked with different degrees of intensity in building up to a 
ritual moment, perhaps of transcendence of reality and greatest proximity to 
the divine sphere. Sacrifice is generally perceived to command the greatest 
religious charge of all Greek rituals. The Greeks thought of sacrifice as a 
gift to the gods in order to maintain good relations with them (Pl. Euthphr. 
14c; Phd. 290c-d; Theophr. fr. 12); it enabled communication between gods 
and men and was a precondition for human feasting, a fundamental form of 
sociability. Much influenced by universal theories of sacrifice developed in 
other fields (Robertson Smith, Hubert and Mauss, Durkheim), the 
coherence of the concept is increasingly questioned in the light of much 
greater variety in practice, occasions, and sacrificial products (Georgoudi et 


al. 2005; Parker 2011, 124-170; Naiden 2013; Faraone and Naiden 2012; 
Hitch and Rutherford 2017). 

Thysia broadly denoted alimentary, participatory sacrifice of animals but 
also of fruit, vegetables, and baked goods; sphagia entailed ritual slaughter 
of an animal without a subsequent meal, but the distinction is often blurred. 
Theories are traditionally constructed around animal sacrifice. In the 
normative version of a thysia (Bremmer 2007), domesticated animals, 
cattle, sheep, goat, were carefully selected, decorated with garlands and 
their horns gilded, and led to face the altar. Participants purified themselves 
by sprinkling water, barley corns were thrown at the animal, libations 
poured and prayers sung before the animal was stunned and killed; the altar 
was daubed with its blood. The animal was divided up with meagre portions 
going to the gods, the thighbones and the tail that produced the smoke that 
the gods found so delicious (knisé, Ar. Av. 1716-1717), while the richer 
parts were distributed among the human community, roasted or boiled, and 
consumed at the feast that followed; sometimes portions were carried away. 

The most persistent sacrificial theories dwell on the violence of animal 
Slaughter while stressing ritualized killing as a precondition for 
communality amongst humans. Walter Burkert maintained that sacrifice 
was a diverted, controlled expression of human aggression, with the guilt 
felt over the animal’s death inhibiting violence within the human 
community (Burkert 1983). For Jean-Pierre Vernant and his circle, sacrifice 
centered around the shared meal, pivotal to community bonds (Detienne 
and Vernant 1989); eating meat was limited to religious contexts, and 
ritualized slaughter distinguished sacrifice from murder. It was a mark of 
civilization and differentiated god, man, and animal. For both, sacrifice 
enabled human communality through feasting on meat, but “To sacrifice is 
fundamentally to kill in order to eat, but within this formulation, you 
[Burkert] put the accent on the killing, I put it on the eating” (Vernant 1980, 
7, 26). Both saw the silence about the killing in the evidence as confirming 
denial of, or lack of concern for, violence. 

Significant correctives to these ideas have been made. Ancient imagery 
shows no qualm over the death of animals, let alone guilt (van Straten 1995, 
103-13). Osteo-archaeology, the analysis of bones and festal debris in 
sanctuaries, has revealed that meat consumption extended to species with 
no role in sacrificial offerings (Ekroth 2017). A great variety of sacrifices 
was not followed by a meal, as in sphagia before battle, the precipitation of 


whole animals into the water in seafaring; the holocaust of hero-ritual 
(Jameson 2014; Koch-Piettre 2005; Ekroth 2002, 217-242); pigs’ blood was 
used to purify anything from temple to assembly to army (Parker 1983, 
334-332; 371-374); to “cut an oath” (horkia temnein) involved swearing 
while touching, and occasionally standing on, cut-up animal pieces (Berti 
2005). 

Nevertheless, alimentary and participatory sacrifice held immense 
religious significance for the relationship between men and gods. Remains 
of burnt thighs and tails identified on altars suggest that the Greeks paid 
careful attention to the gods’ portions. The meal also structured the human 
community, and sacred regulations scrupulously detail the sacrificial shares 
for specific groups such as priests, magistrates, city-doctors, foreign visitors 
(Carbon 2017); the largely egalitarian nature of civic conviviality so 
characteristic of the Athenian Panathenaia mattered beyond democratic 
Athens (Schmitt-Pantel 1992). 

Similarly, the careful selection of animals designated for sacrifice 
suggests that this was a focus of utmost communal attention. The 
responsibility of the entire community, the choice of the “fairest animal” 
was highly ritualized and dealt with by political or administrative bodies, 
and was probably as important as the sacrifice itself. On the island of 
Mykonos, the city council decided upon the right pig to offer to Demeter; at 
Bargylia in Asia Minor, magistrates reared a number of animals to be led 
before a panel of judges, also the arbiters in a human contest of “manliness” 
(Parker 2011, 133-134). Inscriptions refer to sacrificial animals as kritos 
(“chosen’’), subjected to dokimasia like civic officials, showing that which 
of them was worthy of representing the community before the god was of 
great importance. Indeed, the numerous stories of the animal’s voluntary 
“assent” to its own death include elements of chance to free the community 
from the responsibility of making the wrong selection. 

Yet where exactly the religious power of animal sacrifice lay 1s difficult 
to pinpoint: in the power of death and killing, despite the lack of ethical 
bias? Was the animal perceived to be closer to the gods than humans? A 
substitute for human life? Did, as ancient moralists thought, life have to be 
relinquished for life to continue? Or, with Hubert and Mauss, did the animal 
mediate between men and gods, and through human sociability give 
temporary access to the divine sphere? What is clear is that giving, and 
giving up, something worthy was central to obtaining the gods’ favor in 


Greek ritual: to offer in superlatives, to the best of one’s ability, something 
of the highest value to elicit the greatest return. How to achieve or 
determine that value—the proportion of material to symbolic, beyond the 
actual surrender of wealth—seems to have been of great concern: what the 
gods wanted remained a matter of speculation and guesswork. 


CHORUS AND COMMUNITY 


In numerous cults, choral song-dance assumed a role as religiously charged 
as sacrifice; here, too, as more broadly in Greek ritual, giving (up) 
something valuable to facilitate communion with the gods while fostering a 
sense of community was a key strategy (Kowalzig 2004). To bring 
“choruses and sacrifices (hiera)” was a prerequisite for participation in the 
festival for Apollo and Artemis on Delos (Thuc. 3.104), and Plato’s 
lawgiver is asked to give each festival its appropriate chorus and sacrifice 
(Leg. 816c; 804a). Choral performances were an important demonstration 
of cohesion within the community and its social groups, defined by tribe, 
gender or age. Choruses of adult women singing in honor of Hera at 
Olympia left behind one of the oldest attested hymns (PMG 871). The 
dithyrambs performed at the Dionysia in Athens in tribal competition in 
boys’ and men’s divisions featuring future and current citizens became an 
especially potent symbol of civic identity and social solidarity throughout 
much of Greece, perhaps due to the festival’s association with Athenian 
democracy (Kowalzig and Wilson 2013). 

Among the earliest rituals are maiden choruses (partheneia) performing 
the 7th-century songs of the poet Alkman in the context of the cult of 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta. Though choruses of young males are not 
specifically attested, later authors link this shrine to the agöge, a period of 
physical separation of adolescent boys (ephebes) from the community when 
they learned the skills of endurance and courage needed to survive as a 
warrior citizen in Spartan society (hunting, fighting, starving, stealing; 
Paus. 3.16.7-11). Alongside thousands of small lead figurines showing 
musicians, dancers, warriors, dedicants, and the goddess herself, clay masks 
were also found in the shrine, suggesting cross-dressing in connection with 
maturation rites for adolescents (Calame 1997, 156-169). 


The upbringing of future citizens was a chief preoccupation for the 
ancient Greek polis. What may be loosely grouped as rites of passage 
constituted a significant part of the ritual arsenal of the Greeks, though not 
all rituals involving the young need be classified as initiation rituals (Dodd 
and Faraone 2003). Aetiological myths leading to choral rituals by 
adolescent boys or girls explicitly concern the welfare of the entire 
community by securing its relationship to a particular god for the future 
(Kowalzig 2004). At Ephesos, the story goes that once the city’s youth went 
to “play” and “enjoy” itself by bringing Artemis’s statue to the seaside, and 
feeding her with celery and salt growing in the meadows, named Daitis 
(“feasting place”). When this procedure was not repeated the following 
year, the goddess sent a plague killing many girls and boys. Ever since, a 
chorus would “appease” (exeumenizesthai) the goddess in annual rituals; 
Artemis’s cult even had a standing female chorus and a group of boys 
serving in the temple, “the diners” (Etym. Magn. s.v. Daitis; Ar. Nub. 598— 
600; Ion 7rGF 19 F 22; Paus. 8.13.1). Similar propitiatory choruses re-enact 
aitia of young people given up for the sake of the city, such as in the cult of 
Hera at Perachora, or of Artemis at the evocative site of Brauron in Attica, 
where Athenian daughters spent a year “performing the sacrifice and 
soothing” Artemis’s anger over the killing of one of her animals, which 
caused another deathly plague (Sourvinou-Inwood 1988). Offering a chorus 
to the deity was a sort of tribute in a cycle of reciprocity between 
community and god; the community symbolically surrendered human value 
—the city’s youth—to the divinity to ensure its continued good will. 


THE JOY OF FESTIVALS 


Greek ritual is always an exploration of the divine: where it is, how to 
contact it and ensure its presence. Festivals provided an occasion, with 
many aiming to maintain or renew a community’s relationship to its gods. 
The regular recurrence of festivals every year, two or four years structured 
the passage of time through socialization, creating a sense of order. The 
Greeks had numerous festivals (heorté, plr. heortai), at Athens more than 
elsewhere, “to relieve the mind from toil” (Thuc. 2.38.1; Plut. Vit. Per. 11.4; 
Nilsson 1906; ThesCRA VII; Parker 2011, 171-223). The Ist-century Bc 


geographer Strabo held that festivals were times of freedom from human 
preoccupations and offered relaxation (anesis), in turn enabling engagement 
with the god (“turning the mind (nous) to the divine’); such empathy 
(enthousiasmos) afforded divine “inspiration” (epipneusis); the delight 
engendered by music and dance put humans in touch with the divine. Greek 
festivals were large, splendid pageants involving great expenditure; sources 
talk of brilliant (Jampros), radiant, synesthetic events full of sensory stimuli. 
“Sometimes with religious frenzy, sometimes not, sometimes with music, 
sometimes not; sometimes in secret, sometimes not,” Greek festivals had 
moods—many were cheerful, and loud; some were somber, 
commemorating a sad event or the dead; but all provided relaxation and 
enjoyment (Strabo 10.3.9). 

Broadly speaking, festivals offered the opportunity for a community to 
show and experience itself, using appeal to the gods to help define, preserve 
and recall the group’s identity, and set itself against others. Often 
ideological, they were bound up with civic, ethnic, territorial or gender 
identities, boundaries and interactions. Over several days, sometimes as 
many as sixteen (Ilion, SEG 53.1373.6), they entailed processions, 
sacrifices, choral song and dance, musical, dramatic and athletic 
competitions, plenty of food and drink, as well as informal events like 
mime performances at the Athenian Diasia for Zeus. New elements were 
constantly introduced, though only in the case of very time-resistant, 
conspicuous festivals such as the Panathenaia at Athens can changes over 
time be observed in any detail (Shear forthcoming). The Hellenistic world 
saw many festivals newly created or re-established; the self-celebration of 
the community became increasingly focused on the procession, banquet and 
contests (Chaniotis 1995; Parker 2004b). 

Regional and Panhellenic festivals at Delphi, on Delos or at Olympia, 
were the responsibility of the shrine itself, or administered by an alliance of 
cities, the so-called amphictyonies. Such theoric festivals, to which cities 
sent delegations, often formed the foil for inter-state relations while still 
celebrating communality at a time of peace and undisturbed economic 
interactions (Kowalzig 2005). During the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter 
and Kore, since at least the 6th century, a truce (ekecheiria) was proclaimed 
to allow safe travel to the shrine (IG I’, 5-6). In the Hellenistic period, the 
institutionalization of thedria rose to unprecedented heights of complexity, 
and diplomacy based on networks arising from theöria relationships was 


common (Rutherford 2013). Many regional and panhellenic festivals were 
accompanied by market fairs, providing necessities for the throngs of 
worshippers and often sizeable supra-regional markets where a heightened 
atmosphere might have provided an extra stimulus to the trade in bulk 
goods such as grain, slaves, crafts (Chandezon 2000, Kowalzig 2020). 

Polis-festivals were organized by the state; public calendars on stone 
recorded their dates, the sacrificial victims required, and the groups 
responsible for their financing. Many civic festivals involved the entire 
community, including women, and sometimes foreigners and slaves, but 
others were exclusive to citizens or their sub-groups. Tribes, phratries, 
demes in Athens and their equivalents elsewhere had their own festivals, 
often the context for introducing adolescents into the citizenry, as soldiers 
and political participants as at the Apatouria in Ionian cities. The Brauronia 
ritualized the transition for girls from all over Attica to wives and mothers. 
Festivals tied to the agricultural cycle were generally bound up with 
elements of social significance, such as the Athenian Thesmophoria for 
Demeter, assembling married citizen women only in three days of rites 
whose symbolism blended agricultural with human fertility. The Athenian 
Adonia, celebrated across the city in private homes, were open to all 
women, married or unmarried, citizen, foreigners, and hetairai, all rejoicing 
in the cheerful, tumultuous celebrations in honour of Aphrodite and her 
lover Adonis (Parker 2005, 270-289). Festivals of reversal usually affirmed 
the existing social order, as when masters served their slaves at the Athenian 
Kronia, perhaps evoking the egalitarian conditions of the Golden Age 
(Parker 2011, 211-112). Other festivals provided charters for territorial 
conquest, such as the Gymnopaidia, recalling the Spartans’ victory over 
Argos and the incorporation of the contested Thyreatis in the Eastern 
Peloponnese, while the Karneia known from many Dorian cities evoked 
ethnic identity founded on conquests during the Dorian migration (Malkin 
1994). 

Festivals aimed at refreshing a community’s relationship with a god 
often achieved this by testing the boundaries of divine presence. They might 
hark back to stories of a god’s arrival in a locality (epidémia, katagögia), 
such as Dionysos’s sailing into many Ionian cities at the Anthesteria. The 
god’s temporary absence was felt in the anagogia at Eryx in Sicily, when 
Aphrodite left for Africa, to return after nine days (Ael. NA 4.2; VH 1.15; 
Athen. 394f). Close engagement with the divine notably occurred through 


the cult image, itself a chief constituent of lived religion (Romano 1988; 
Mylonopoulos 2010). The Greeks did not distinguish clearly between the 
divinity itself and its cult image, and instead dwelled on the cognitive 
dissonance between materiality and immateriality. Divine images, usually 
hidden from view, could peer out of the doors exceptionally opened at 
festival times, and many statues were taken out and carried around, as in the 
periphora (“carrying around”) of Dionysos at Methymna (IG xii.2, 503; 
Paus. 10.19.3). Usually the older xoana, the small, clumsily crafted wooden 
images, travelled while the large chryselephantine, marble or bronze images 
made from the late archaic period stayed in the temple. But both pushed the 
limits of anthropomorphism to establish contact with the divine. 
Naturalistic cult statues sought to evoke the divine presence—and the 
inability to grasp it in a human-like form—with their size, light, radiance, 
characteristic of divine epiphany in myth (e.g. Hom. Hymn Dem., 268-280). 
The obviously artificial, schematic xoanon was brought to life by being 
cloaked in an arrival myth and anthropomorphizing ritual (Platt 2011). The 
divine images were brought to the sea, bathed and washed, dressed, clothed, 
decorated, and fed: Artemis of Ephesos was offered salt and celery; large 


tables were set up before Athena Hygieia at Athens (IG i? 506, ca. 430 Bc). 
Their wardrobe was refreshed—a newly woven peplos for Hera at Olympia 
(Paus. 5.16.6; 6.24.10); a chiton for Apollo at Amyklai (3.16.2). 

Such cleansing rituals revivified the power of an image. The Tonaia on 
Samos temporarily restored Hera to her pre-nuptial status; every year, her 
image was brought to the sea and washed ever since, so the story goes, it 
had been found on the beach and deemed to have escaped, perhaps prior to 
the goddess’s wedding with Zeus on the island (Menodotus of Samos, ap. 
Athen. 15.672a—74b; Paus. 7.4.4; Varro ap. Lactant. Div. inst. 1.17.8; 
Pirenne-Delforge and Pironti 2016, 141-59). Robing and derobing rites in 
particular probed the limits of divine power. At the Athenian Plynteria 
members of the Praxiergidai clan removed the clothes and ornaments of 
Athena Polias’s ancient xoanon, veiled the statue, probably washed her 
garments, performed secret rites, and eventually redressed the image at the 
following Kallynteria (Parker 1983, 26-27; 2005, 478). The days when the 
goddess was naked were inauspicious, temples remained closed, as if 
Athena were in danger of being caught off-guard, stripped of her full 
powers. Such days of transition show that Greek gods were not 
continuously present, had their off-days, and that communities were 


continuously preoccupied with tending to the relationship with their 
divinities. 


PROCESSIONS 


The procession, pompé, from pempein, “to send,” further supports the 
climactic structure of Greek ritual. Processions escorted statues in or out of 
the city, established them in a new temple, and transported gifts or cult 
objects, such as Dionysos’ phallus (ThesCRA I, 1-20). Though Herodotus 
claims that processions were a recent addition (neosti, 2.58), they had been 
a constituent element of rituals since the Bronze Age. Like other ritual 
modes, processions aimed to forge a relationship to the divine that in turn 
empowered human society (Kavoulaki 1999). Conceived as “offerings” to 
“please” the gods ([Pl.] Alc. ii 148e; Ar. 399), they showed the worshipping 
community in its greatest splendor to itself, others, and the gods. 
Magnificence and superlatives characterize the language for processions at 
Athens and elsewhere, “as beautiful as possible” (hös kallista), “extremely 
lavish” (polytelestatai); “very stately” (semnotatai); “the most sacred” 
(hierotatai) (Plut. Vit. Lyc. 30; [Pl.] Alc. 11 148e; Ar. Nub. 307; cf. LSAM 
81.8). 

The point of a procession is that it moves, literally and symbolically, 
gradually approaching the god and culminating in a central act, usually a 
sacrifice, at the moment of greatest intimacy with the divine. Processions 
are a distinct type of movement, where the divine power might be perceived 
to join the marchers in a coordinated pace and rhythm. Processions could 
lead into or out of the city, connect cult sites and landmarks. Whichever 
direction the pompé took, it affirmed a “spatial model of how the city was 
structured” (Graf 1996), by demarcating, appropriating, and linking spaces, 
and perhaps retracing the journey of a god as sh/e took possession of a 
place. Processions connecting city and extra-urban shrines, such as Argos 
and the Heraion at Prosymna, might periodically have reaffirmed a city’s 
control over the territory, and encouraged the integration of town and 
countryside (De Polignac 1995; Alcock and Osborne 1994). 

At the same time, processions engaged the social organization of a city 
in all its complexity and interconnections, displayed hierarchies, defined 


social groups with respect to one another and outsiders. The procession at 
the Greater Panathenaia at Athens, celebrated every fifth year in late 
summer, was devoted to delivering the peplos, Athena’s robe. It was evoked 
in all its splendor and energy in the Parthenon frieze, where the presence of 
the gods suggests the hoped-for acceptance of the gift. The peplos had been 
woven over nine months by a group of select girls (arréphoroi) and women; 
it was hauled “by countless hands” (Strattis fr. 30) up the mast of a ship-cart 
and pulled towards the Akropolis in a procession starting from the boundary 
of the city, marched along the “Panathenaic Way” across the agora, stopping 
at some key shrines on the way (Neils 1992). 

In 5th-century imperial Athens, the entire social body was represented, 
including men and women, citizens and non-citizens, pubescent girls and 
ephebes, cavalry and hoplites, civic officials and ordinary demesmen, 
colonists and delegations of allied states, and slaves. This was a spectacle of 
unity and cohesion, but also accentuated the hierarchies and ideological 
contradictions entailed by the uneasy cohabitation of democracy and 
empire: the daughters of noble Athenians parading as basket-bearers 
(kanéphoroi) were set against the daughters of resident foreigners (metics) 
carrying their parasols and stools. Their fathers, or in any case male metics, 
clothed in conspicuous purple robes, acted as “tray-bearers,” and all were 
singled out from ordinary Athenian citizens and their daughters (Maurizio 
1992; Parker 2005, 257-264). 


DEDICATIONS 


Setting up dedications was another ritual act available to the Greeks to 
communicate with the gods and ensure their favor (Linders and Nordquist 
1987; Bartoloni et al. 1989-1990; van Straten 2000; ThesCRA I, 269-318; 
Prétre 2009). As opposed to regular ritual activity, which aimed at long- 
term maintainance of good relations with the gods, dedications were made 
on specific occasions, retrospectively in return for a benefit accrued, or as a 
vow in the expectation of future benefits. Whether initiated by the human 
vow or by a favor received from a god, the dedication belonged to a 
continuous cycle of gift and counter-gift, leaving god and man under an 
obligation that cannot be clearly distinguished from gratitude, embodied as 


it is in the divine figure of Charis (“thanks, grace, reciprocity”). From their 
earliest attestations, literary prayers (e.g. Hom. Il. 1.37-42; 451-456; 
Versnel 1981la; Furley 2007), hymns (Bremer 1981) and dedicatory 
inscriptions all reflect this cycle of reciprocity: “Mantiklos has dedicated 
me to the Striker from Afar with the Silver Bow [sc. Apollo] . . . grant in 
exchange, Phoebus, an agreeable reward” (LSAG 94, no. 1, bronze statuette, 
ca. 700 BC). 

What Plato criticized as an “art of trade” (emporiké tis techné, Euthphr. 
14b-e) may have been an act of renunciation understood as a long-term 
investment in the divine. Dedications were often made at moments of 
anxiety, transition, or accomplishment: a completed sea journey; 
adolescents offered a lock of hair, belts and toys at maturation; athletes 
dedicated their trophies and craftsmen their tools on retirement. Not unlike 
sacrifice, some offerings were declared as the god’s portion, a dekaté, the 
tenth part e.g. of a harvest, a successful catch of fish, or a “first-offering” 
(aparché, Jim 2014). 

Dedications could be of any size and material, from pre-monetary iron 
spits to large civic offerings, from perishable foodstuffs to textiles, wood, 
clay, stone, marble, ivory, more or less precious metals. Greek cult precincts 
overflowed with such objects, a forest of bronze and marble gods, large 
monuments erected by cities or individuals, bronze cauldrons on their 
tripods, votive reliefs; bronze figurines and terracotta statuettes of human 
and animals, inscribed vase sherds; masks, protomae and votive pinakes 
hung up on temples and on trees (ThesCRA I, 281-318). Measures had to be 
taken for ritual acts not to be hidden by cluttering votives (LSCG 43; LSS 
43, 107, 123). A precinct inundated with dedications was a sign of 
prosperity, conferred status on the shrine, and put the community that 
owned it in good standing with the god (Linders 1987). The Greeks had no 
qualms about advertising religious devotion through their wealth. But 
temple treasuries also stored actual wealth. Inventories from the Athenian 
acropolis, Brauron in Attika, or Delos show meticulous accounting of 
valuable objects like gold, silver, and bronze; the accumulated worth of the 
Parthenon treasury during the Peloponnesian War, including both coined 
and uncoined gold and silver, according to Thucydides was a fabulous 6500 
talents (Thuc. 2.13.3-4). 

Dedications are often considered a ritual mode giving access to 
individual religiosity, but the claim is problematic. Not only were 


communal dedications extremely frequent, from the Athenian victory 
monument after the battle of Marathon to the bronze oxen that the people of 
Kerkyra dedicated after a miraculous tuna catch (Paus. 10.10.1-2; 10.9.3— 
5). The state frequently determined the ideological or moral framework: 
outgoing civic officials like the “market overseers” (agoranomoi) in 
Hellenistic cities (Capdetrey and Hasenohr 2012) might be expected, slaves 
at manumission obliged to make a dedication (ThesCRA I, 280). The 
relationship between worshipper, god, and dedication is often generic; it is 
mostly impossible to identify a deity by its votive record alone. Among the 
most frequent dedications are those by athletic victors and spoils of war, 
bronze tripods, marble chariots, horse riders; bronze armor, helmets, 
breastplates, greaves, found in great quantities at Panhellenic sanctuaries for 
all to see. The famous marble or limestone archaic kouroi and korai littering 
sanctuaries such as the Athenian Akropolis, Delphi, Delos, Apollo Ptoios’s 
in Boiotia, and Hera’s at Samos may represent god or worshipper (Keesling 
2003). Still less specific are the tens of thousands of small terracotta 
figurines scattered throughout the Mediterranean, measuring on average 
10-15 cm, mass-produced from molds, representing the entire cult sphere, 
from objects and animals to goddesses or devotees holding gifts or a 
sacrificial animal, commemorating or perhaps replacing the actual sacrifice, 
similar perhaps to the thousands of miniature bronze bulls found at Olympia 
(Muller et al. 2015-2017). Drinking or cultic vessels, often in miniature 
form, likewise occur in the tens of thousands at almost every sanctuary. 

That said, votives can also be more individualized. Some are inscribed 
with the name of the dedicant and sometimes the divine recipient in a loose 
set of formulae (Lazzarini 1976). Intriguing are occasional multiple or 
repeat dedications by otherwise unknown individuals, such as the 6th- 
century inscribed drinking vessels in the sanctuary of Aphaia on Aigina, by 
Aristophantos, seemingly plying his trade between Aigina and Naukratis 
(Williams 1983, 184-186). At shrines of Demeter in Sicily, agricultural 
tools have been found, and very large iron lumps suggest that great wealth 
was surrendered in expectation of the goddess’s gifts, production and 
growth (De Angelis 2016, 251-252, 231-312, 234). 


INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY 


That Greek ritual was a form of communication with the gods that generally 
regulated social relations may also apply to private religiosity. Undoubtedly 
individuals had a degree of agency and choice of what gods to worship 
when (Kindt 2015; Harrison 2015), but the boundaries between private and 
public religion, individual and collective experience are blurred, and 
without much evidence or a good definition of “interiority,” “spirituality,” 
or the recently popular “individuation,” personal ritual experience is hard to 
pin down (Rüpke 2013). 

Social institutions, often overseen by the state, mostly created the 
framework for an individual’s piety. There is ample evidence for sacrifices 
by private individuals, though made in public shrines, sometimes to top up 
the state-financed sacrifices. Cultic associations like the private thiasoi of 
Dionysos at Miletus sacrificed jointly with, and often respecting the 
authority of, the public thiasos (LSAM 48, 3rd cent. Bc; Parker 2018). 
Individual life cycle events, the initiation of adolescents into the citizenry or 
marriage were celebrated collectively in the context of age or gender 
classes. Much of what must have been the sensually most engaging 
religious experiences, initiation into the mysteries at Eleusis or Samothrace, 
remains carefully hidden from sight. At Eleusis, individuals from all over 
Greece paid a fee, sacrificed a piglet “on their own behalf” (Ar. Ach. 747 
and schol.) and made clothes offerings to mark their transformation, but the 
initiation itself happened in a group, not individually: at Eleusis in an 
enormous hall of initiates, at Samothrace the Hall of the Choral Dancers. 
These were ritual spaces in which performer and audience constantly 
changed roles, and collective and individual experience were not easily 
sundered (Clinton 1992; Cole 1984; Bowden 2010). 

Individuals travelled long distances to healing shrines, especially those 
of Asklepios, whose cult rapidly spread throughout Greece from the later 
Sth century BC onwards. No sharp distinction between scientific and 
religious medicine can be made (Graf 2015): in incubation rituals patients 
slept in the sanctuary, hoping the god would appear in a dream with 
instructions for a cure or even administering the therapy himself (von 
Ehrenheim 2015). Stories of sacred healing survive in the literary record, 
were incised on pinakes hung up on the temple walls; anatomical votive 
reliefs show hands and feet, ears and eyes, presumably referring to the 
afflicted body part (Draycott 2017); at Epidauros, a sizeable body of healing 
miracles (iamata) was inscribed on stone stelai, possibly as a continuous 


story-sequence (Martzavou 2011). Healing in the shrine thus orchestrated 
the god’s power through a shared story-world and common ritual 
experience, thereby emphasizing recovery in a social context; the 
community of sufferers was vital in restoring individuals to their social role 
(Scott 2017). A chance of healing entailed trusting the god, believing and 
accepting his powers to restore “health.” For the Greeks the boundaries 
between physical and social welfare were fluid, as suggested by the iama of 
a Slave boy who on entering the god’s sanctuary with a handful of sherds 
saw his master’s cup immediately mended—the god helped to heal broken 
or endangered social situations (LiDonnici 1995, no. 10). 

The overlap of personal and social concerns also characterizes oracular 
consultation, incidentally another recourse for illness. While for the better- 
known sanctuary at Delphi mostly public enquiries are known (Johnston 
2008), the recent publication of a remarkablly large corpus of ca. 4500 
tablets inscribed with questions to the oracle at Dodona in northwestern 
Greece confirms the relevance of oracular consultation to individuals’ lives 
(Eidinow 2007), including women, again in a social context. Questions 
regard impending decisions about the future in general—should I travel, 
trade, change residence, hope for freedom as a slave? Others involve 
finance (loans, debts), health, property, marriage, and offspring, aimed at 
ensuring the requisite status in society (Parker 2015b). 

A few consultations show a perceived personalized involvement of the 
god in an individual’s life (Eidinow 2018). Also exceptional are single 
oracular tablets displaying acute anxiety about the immediate future, not 
unlike curses—the outcome of a court case, or an athletic competition, as if 
extreme uncertainty brought one closer to the gods. The Greeks used ritual 
curses to restrain their enemies, individuals or groups, even entire cities, 
through words or incantations, directed towards a god (Faraone and Obbink 
1991). While curses are often considered anti-communitarian, a rite 
available to individuals outside, or even alternative to, the public religious 
system, they are likewise concerned with social interaction, albeit under 
strain. Over 1500 “binding spells” (katadesmoi or defixiones) are inscribed 
on small lead tablets as early as the 5th century and increasingly found 
throughout the Greek world, rolled up and occasionally accompanied by 
lead, clay, or wax effigies, sometimes with their hands “bound” (“voodoo 
dolls”; Faraone 1992). The curses anonymously seek help from gods of the 
underworld by “binding” the tongue, body, soul, activity, life of a rival or 


enemy, and were deposited in graves, pits or wells, but also in public 
sanctuaries. Most only give the name of the target, but the more elaborate 
attest everything from athletics to theatrical performance, law, commerce, 
love. So you might try to bind your opponent in a trial, “I indict the tongue 
of the man from Selinous so that it may be twisted and useless to them” 
(Gager 1992, no. 51); or curse a competing business (“I bind Aristaichmos 
the bronze worker to those [gods] below and also Pyrrhias and his work and 
their souls” Gager 1992, no. 71). Erotic and love spells, issued by both men 
and women against a rival, try to constrain someone in explicitly sexual 
terms, and occasionally express desire for “romantic” love or marriage 
(Winkler 1991, 216-245). Among some two hundred curses from 2nd- 
century AD Knidos, about two dozen tablets, likely hung up on the temple 
for everyone to see, portray women seeking justice from Demeter in private 
matters regarding other women, stolen property, slander, and so on. In 
entreating Demeter by a public display of emotions and by “consecrating” 
their enemy to the goddess, these women might be appealing to a collective 
sense of otherwise unobtainable justice (ZK 147-159; Chaniotis 2009; 
Faraone 2011). 

All these spells arise from conflict between individuals or groups 
perceived to be particularly upsetting and where official intervention was 
perhaps not available. Paradoxically, then, the most personal ritual acts 
occurred in situations of intensely felt social interaction. Even this ritual 
mode may actually regulate social relations—an attempt to return to 
normality, not destroy the enemy. Just like curse tablets (perhaps inscribed 
by professionals), fortune-tellers, soothsayers, travelling healers, itinerant 
magicians dealing in dubious substances all belonged to religious life in 
ancient Greece. Philosophers and intellectuals’ disdain for magoi 
(“magicians”) might be a critique at least as social as ritual, directed against 
profiteering from people’s uncertainty and proclaiming expertise in a 
religious system that largely lacked professionals (Parker 2005, 116-135). 
In a famous passage of the Laws (909d—10a), Plato rails against founding 
private shrines precisely in situations of extreme distress, suggesting that 
the ideal city, a functioning polis-religious system, should be able to absorb 
that anxiety—but no polis was ever ideal. Perhaps then, it is not the ritual 
mode or the agent but the social situation that we should examine to 
understand the full religious experience of communities and individuals 
alike. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


All ancient authors are abbreviated according to Oxford Classical Dictionary, 4th edn. (2014). 
IG = Inscriptiones Graecae, Berlin, 1903-. 

IK = Inschriften griechischer Städte aus Kleinasien, Bonn, 1972-. 

LSAG = The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece, ed. L. H. Jeffreys. Rev. edn. Oxford, 1990. 
LSAM = Lois sacrées de l’Asie Mineure, ed. F. Sokolowski. Paris, 1955. 

LSCG = Lois sacrees des cites grecques, ed. F. Sokolowski. Paris, 1969. 

LSS = Lois sacrees des cités grecques: supplément, ed. F. Sokolowski. Paris, 1962. 

PMG = Poetae Melici Graeci, ed. D. L. Page. Oxford, 1962. 

ThesCRA = Thesaurus Cultus Rituum Antiquorum, 8 vols., Los Angeles, 2004-2012. 

TrGF = Tragicorum Graecorum fragmenta, ed. B. Snell, R. Kannicht, S.L. Radt, 5 vols. Göttingen, 
1971-2004. 

SEG = Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, Leiden, 1923-. 
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PART II 


INTERPRETIVE 
APPROACHES 


CHAPTER 7 


LESTER. L. GRABBE 


THE concept of History of Religion or History of Religions 
(Religionsgeschichte in German; the term “Comparative Religion” is 
sometimes used as a synonym) as a formal discipline arose in the latter part 
of the 19th century. This chapter will discuss the general discipline of the 
History of Religions; then, in line with the focus of the volume as a whole, 
it will move to developments in the study of the History of Ancient Israel; 
finally, it will give a short overview of the History of Ancient Israelite 
Religion. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS 


The basic principles of the History of Religions approach were that all 
aspects of the religion should be systematically considered, including ritual, 
practice, institutions, as well as belief and theology, that all religions 
(including Christianity) should be treated on the same level without 
favoring one, and that they should be studied objectively and critically. 
These were the original aims, and they remain much the same today. The 
19th century was not the beginning of study of other religions, by any 
means. 


Already some Greeks and Roman writers acquired knowledge of other 
religions and were clearly interested in the subject. Herodotus is an obvious 
example, with his survey of the history and customs of a variety of other 
peoples, but there were others, such as Plutarch, who writes about certain 
Jewish rites (Quaestiones convivales 4.4.4—4.6.2 [669C—672C]) and Lucian 
of Samosata (the De Dea Syria is in his name, though some doubt that he 
wrote it). Yet the modern study has its roots in the Renaissance when 
knowledge of classical religion was revived, but we also begin to find 
academic studies of other contemporary religions (see the survey by Maier 
1997: 576-85). The 19th century thus did not mark the beginning of such 
study but rather a quantitative leap in the field. 

One of the important components of the History of Religions movement 
was the new social sciences that developed alongside it, sociology and 
anthropology. Another component was the new textual discoveries that 
opened up the history of the ancient Near East. These fields were drawn on 
(sometimes eagerly, sometimes not) for clues to how Israelite religion 
developed. One early manifestation was the “Babel and Bible” (Babel und 
Bibel) movement. Associated especially with the Assyriologist Friederick 
Delitsch (1850-1922), this movement argued that not only had the Hebrew 
Bible borrowed a great deal from Mesopotamia but also that Babylonia was 
superior culturally and even religiously to contemporary Israel. A related 
movement was “Pan-Babylonianism,” which assumed that all cultures and 
religions with an astral mythology (including those of Israel) arose from 
Babylonia. Both these movements were soon discredited for their specific 
conclusions, but these were simply two examples of how the new texts from 
Mesopotamia and Egypt were pushing biblical study in new directions. 

One product of the advance was the “History of Religions School” 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Schule), of which the theologian Albert Eichorn 
(1856-1926) is considered the founder. It mainly centered on the University 
of Göttingen, and most of its members were from there. Eichorn 
emphasized the need to study ideas in social and historical context and used 
traditional-historical study to trace developments in Israelite religion. Much 
of the school’s impact was in the New Testament (NT) area, though a few 
Old Testament (OT) scholars were also members, such as Herrmann Gunkel 
(1862-1932) and Hugo Gressmann (1877-1927). The reason for a 
predominance of NT scholars was that it was really concerned with 
Christianity, not other religions including Judaism, though it was believed 


that the main influence on the early church was from Hellenistic Judaism 
rather than “pagan” Hellenism. World War I and the rise of Dialectical 
Theology afterward led to the decline of the movement. 

One aspect of the study that was strong in the early days but has been 
much criticized is seeing the development of religion from an evolutionary 
point of view. For example, the entry “religion” in the 11th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1911) is divided into “primitive religion” and 
“higher religions.” In a discussion on classification, one particular schema 
is given that divides everything into “nature religions” and “ethical 
religions.” The view was that religion had begun as nature religion, with 
animism one of the earliest stages of development. It gradually became 
more sophisticated, moving through various stages of polytheism and 
eventually reaching monotheism. We certainly find this scenario in some of 
the histories of Israel from the 19th century. (The question of the 
development of monotheism is discussed later under the subheading 
“Developments to Monotheism.”) 

At this point, we shall move from the broader History of Religions 
movement to the more specific context of the history of religion in relation 
to study of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and the History of Israelite 
Religion. 


STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAELITE 
RELIGION 


Up to World War I 


A number have written on this subject (see especially the succinct but 
helpful overview in Albertz 1994: I, 1-12; also Perdue 2005: ch. 2; 
Zimmerli 1979; many figures of historical importance have entries in Hayes 
[ed.] 1999). In many ways we can say that the subject of the History of 
Israelite Religion begins with Johann Philipp Gabler (1753-1826), in his 
inaugural address in 1787 (English version in Sandys-Wunsch/Eldredge 
1980): “On the Proper Distinction between Biblical and Dogmatic 
Theology and the Specific Objectives of Each” (De justo discrimine 


theologiae biblicae et dogmaticae regundisque recte utriusque finibus). In 
that address he made the fundamental distinction between biblical and 
dogmatic theology, the first being historical but the second containing 
timeless truths for the church. He in fact saw biblical theology as containing 
two functions, to lay out biblical religion as it appeared in history but also 
to set out eternal truths that could be appropriated by dogmatic theology. 
Later, he was to refer (with German vocabulary) to what is “true” (wahr), 
meaning what is historical; and what is “pure” (rein), meaning that which 
contains timeless truths (suited for dogmatic theology). This recognition 
that the theology of the church was not necessarily to be equated with what 
was in the Bible or related to ancient Israel was a major boost to the 
historical disciplines relating to biblical studies. The result was a significant 
stride in developing the historical-critical methods. The effect was not seen 
for a time, however. Even the pioneer in the historical-critical method 
Wilhelm de Wette (1780-1849) downplayed the historical side of religion in 
favor of its contribution to dogmatic theology. 

But the rise of the historical-critical analysis of Hebrew Bible texts 
especially in the first part of the 19th century, along with the History of 
Religions methods evolving in parallel, caused some important advances in 
valuing and developing work on the History of Israelite Religion. An 
important figure was Wilhelm Vatke (1806-1882), who was the first to 
attempt to write a history of OT religion; he did it according to Hegelian 
principles and published it in 1835. His reconstruction was one that was 
continued until toward the end of the 20th century, which saw the religion 
of Israel as being different from those of the surrounding peoples in Canaan 
and more widely in the Near East, with the prophets (who included Moses) 
making a major contribution. In this and certain other ways he anticipated 
Wellhausen. Although Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918) did not write a major 
treatment of Israelite religion, he included many observations in his other 
works. He saw the prophets as the major creators of an advanced ethical 
monotheism. His approach included both history of religions and major 
elements more like theology of the Old Testament. 


Study of Israelite Religion from World War I to 
about 1970 


The First World War and its aftermath brought an abrupt halt to much of 
this work, with the crisis in theology wrought by the War and the rise of 
Dialectical Theology (especially with Karl Barth). In 1926, Otto Eissfeldt 
(1887-1973) wrote an article that distinguished OT Theology from History 
of Israelite Religion (English translation 2004). The latter was a historical 
discipline, whereas the former was apprehended only through faith. Not 
everyone agreed. Walter Eichrodt (1890-1978) wrote a theology of the Old 
Testament that appeared in three volumes (1933-1939). Even though he 
recognized developments in certain aspects of theology, Eichrodt ultimately 
did not make a clear distinction between theology of the OT and the history 
of Israel. After World War II, Gerhard von Rad (1901-1971) wrote his OT 
theology (1957-1960), which considered history to reside in the 
development of Israel’s credal statements, not the alleged actions of God or 
humans. He thus distinguished the History of Religions from OT Theology. 

Despite the dominance of Dialectical Theology before and after World 
War II, there were still those who did historical work with the Hebrew Bible 
(often drawing on the pioneering work being done in the social sciences), 
such as Albrecht Alt (1883-1956) and his pupil Martin Noth (1902-1968). 
Alt is known for his seminal essay, “The God of the Fathers” (1929; 
English translation 1966), while Noth (1930) is associated with the thesis of 
an Israelite amphictyony. Antonin Causse (1877-1947) attempted to 
understand the evolution of Israelite religion by use of French sociological 
methods, especially those of E. Durkheim and L. Lévy-Bruhl (1937). The 
Myth-and-Ritual School in Scandinavia and the United Kingdom issued 
some influential studies, including the work of Ivan Engnell (1906-1964) 
on divine kingship in Israel (1943), and Sigmund Mowinckel (1884-1965) 
on a New Year celebration that was central to Israelite religion (Mowinckel 
1921-1924). Helmer Ringgren’s history of Israelite religion (1963) did not 
necessarily follow the various views of the Myth-and-Ritual School (though 
influenced by it), but more important the organizing categories sometimes 
used in OT theologies structure his study and the “genetic understanding is 
fossilized in an intellectual system which is historical only out of necessity” 
(Albertz 1994: I, 9). It was another one of the “uninteresting résumés” that 
appeared in this period. 

In America, William F. Albright (1890-1971) often brought religion of 
the ancient Israelites into his purview (e.g., 1957). His student Frank M. 
Cross (1921-2012) did likewise. One of his important contributions was an 


essay on the “God of the fathers,” tracing some of the same ground as Alt 
but with new results because of important new material (1973). In Germany 
two further works appeared. Georg Fohrer’s history of Israelite religion 
(1969), unfortunately, tended to downplay social developments for religious 
“impulses” that he tried to disassociate from the social side. Werner 
Schmidt’s Faith of the Old Testament (German original 1968) claimed to be 
halfway between a history of religion and an OT theology. It often had an 
apologetic aim, which was to show that Israelite religion was unique in 
comparison with other religions in antiquity. 

What we find as a general trend in all these works, both in the volumes 
devoted to theology and those dedicated to religion, is a strong gravitation 
to conclusions in harmony with the assumptions of the Biblical Theology 
Movement (on this movement, see Brevard Childs 1970). The result is that 
even for those writing in the History of Religions mode, the writers were on 
the whole still especially concerned to show how Israel broke new ground 
and was different from its neighbors in the ancient Near East. One of the 
arguments was that Israel had a historical outlook, whereas the other nations 
had a mythical outlook. The God of Israel was a god of history, while the 
gods of the ancient Near East were nature gods. 

Yet several works in the 1960s and early 1970s anticipated changes in 
thought that were to come. One of the most important of these was History 
and the Gods by Bertil Albrektsen (1967); this showed that Israel was no 
more “historical” in its thinking than the neighboring peoples. James Barr 
had written a series of books that questioned a number of the shibboleths of 
the Biblical Theology Movement: the idea that Hebrew thought was unique 
and different from Greek thought, and the idea that the Bible was 
particularly historical in its thinking and formulation, as compared to other 
peoples in the ancient Near East (1961; 1965: 65—102). Finally, there was 
the seminal article by J.J. M. Roberts (1976), demonstrating that Israel’s 
world view was no less mythical than those of the surrounding nations. 


Developments in the Past Half a Century 


A much more critical and skeptical approach, which queried many of the 
conclusions reached before and after World War II, developed in the 1970s. 


By 1970 interest in the history of Israel had waned considerably, at least in 
North America, and was replaced by a focus on the application of new 
literary theory (New Criticism, deconstruction, postmodernism, feminist 
criticism, and the like). However, a small number of biblical scholars 
continued to plow the field of history. A major shakeup came in the mid- 
1970s with the studies on Abraham of Thompson L. Thompson (1974) and 
John Van Seters (1975) and the collection of essays, Israelite and Judean 
History, edited by John Hayes and J. Maxwell Miller (1977). Then Norman 
Gottwald’s Tribes of Yahweh appeared in 1979 (though written several years 
earlier). In the 1980s and early 1990s a new school of “minimalism” was 
born. Associated especially with the University of Copenhagen (Thompson 
and Niels Peter Lemche), it also encompassed some British scholars (Philip 
Davies and Keith Whitelam) as well. Their concern was the whole of the 
history of Israel and the ancient Near East, but that also included religion. 

In 1992 the original German version of Rainer Albertz’s History of the 
Religion of Israel appeared, to be followed shortly by the English version 
(1994). This formed a major break with earlier histories of Israelite religion, 
though it was not in the minimalist mold by any means. It was followed by 
a number of more specialized monographs that focused on the development 
of the concept of the deity (Mark S. Smith, 2001, 2002; Robert Karl Gnuse 
1997; Othmar Keel and Christoph Uehlinger 1998), Yahweh’s consort 
(William G. Dever 2005), the sacrificial cult (Joachim Schaper 2000; cf. 
Gary Anderson 1987; Gary A. Anderson and Saul M. Olyan 1991), and 
religious specialists (Lester L. Grabbe 1995). Another full study, Ancient 
Israelite Religion, by Susan Niditch appeared in 1997. Although it was 
covered most of the main areas of the subject and was reviewed favorably, 
it was essentially a 150-page textbook for undergraduates. 

The next comprehensive study of comparable weight to Albertz’s was 
the History of the Religions [sic] of Israel (2001), by Ziony Zevit. Zevit is 
especially strong on archaeology and epigraphic material, covering cult 
places and altars, whether YHWH had a consort, textual data from the 
Deuteronomistic history and prophetic literature, and the names of deities 
used and worshipped in ancient Israel. Unfortunately, little or nothing is 
given on a number of topics that are usually seen as an essential part of the 
religion (such as death and eschatology, creation, prayer, festivals, and how 
the cult actually functioned). Most of these studies showed a step change 
from the histories of Israelite religion of the period before 1970. 


One area bringing important new understandings to the History of 
Israelite Religion was the contributions from the social sciences. Many of 
the studies mentioned in this section had some social science input. One 
particular social scientist had a considerable impact on Hebrew Bible 
studies, especially in the area of purity and the books of Leviticus and 
Numbers: Mary Douglas. Her seminal book Purity and Danger was a major 
attempt to work out the meaning of the biblical system in detail. One area 
where she tried to apply the insights of social anthropology was on the 
“abominations” of Leviticus 11. This cannot claim to have been a success, 
since it was criticized both by biblical scholars and anthropologists, but she 
took up the question again in /mplicit Meanings (1975) at several points, 
especially in her last chapter, to clarify various points and take the issue 
further (Grabbe 1993: 55-62). She also went on to comment specifically on 
the books of Numbers (1993), relating it to events around Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Her final major work was Leviticus as Literature (1999). This 
was evaluated in an issue of the Journal of Ritual Studies 18/2 (2004): 152- 
191, with article-length reviews by Suzette Heald, Lester L. Grabbe, Don 
Handelman, Alan F. Segal, Ronald S. Hendel, and a reply by Mary Douglas. 

Despite some criticisms against Douglas, a number of her points about 
the meaning of the Israelite religious system have not been affected and still 
seem valid, especially the notion that the system of permitted and forbidden 
animals was a microcosm of the world according to the Israelite view. The 
many forbidden animals represented the surrounding nations; the few clean 
animals, the Israelites; and the sacrificial animals, the priests. Just as 
Israelites were not to eat certain animals, they were not to mix with other 
nations. The dietary regulations had both a practical and a symbolic 
function; symbolically they stood for the fact that Israel was to keep itself 
free from intercourse with non-Israelites; practically, inability to eat certain 
animals meant that Jews could not socialize with those who ate these 
animals. The rules of pollution and purity also drew strict boundaries 
around the altar and sanctuary. No pollution and no polluted persons were 
allowed to penetrate into the sacred area. This clear and rigid boundary 
drawing suggests a concern with political boundaries as well as social ones. 
Just as the Israelites were concerned about mixing with the surrounding 
peoples, so their political boundaries may have been threatened by others 
who claimed the territory for themselves. If so, the message of the rules 
which, on the surface, might seem arcane ritual turn out to be a rich 


symbolic system with significant meaning for understanding the concerns 
of ancient Israel. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF ISRAELITE 
RELIGION 


In order to illustrate the History of Religions approach and also to do justice 
to the focus of the present volume on ancient Israel, I shall now give a brief 
sketch of Israelite religion from a historical perspective. As will become 
clear, the earlier religion has to be reconstructed because the biblical texts 
have themselves been heavily edited at a later time from a monotheistic 
perspective. Information to “correct” the edited text comes from 
inscriptions, archaeology, proper names, and occasional passages that have 
escaped full editing and other “fossils” within the text. For further 
information, see Grabbe 2017 and the sources cited there. 


Sacred and Profane, Pure and Impure 


These two related pairs of concepts are important for most religions and 
certainly for the History of Israelite Religion. The two pairs of concepts are 
parallel but not the same, and they must not be confused. The idea of 
“sacred” or “holy” is integral to most religious systems. “Sacred/profane”’ 
come from Latin terms: “sacred” means that associated with the divine or 
its power or its sphere; “profane” is the broader ordinary sphere that we all 
live in. “Profane” is not a negative term; it simply means that which is not 
sacred. For a general discussion, one can consult the famous book by R. 
Otto, The Idea of the Holy (German original 1917), which still has value. 
The importance of “the sacred”— whether space, time, or objects—is its 
function as a “focusing lens” that concentrates attention on the activities of 
a particular time and place and invests them with a particular significance in 
relationship to the divine (cf.J. Z. Smith 1987). 

Another of the basic concepts of Israelite society, as it relates to religion 
and the cult, is that of ritual purity and pollution. “Clean” (tahor) and 


“unclean” (tamé’) were very important images. Ritual purity is perhaps one 
of the most misunderstood concepts in the religion of ancient Israel. It has 
little or nothing to do with hygiene or with clean/dirty in a physical sense. 
For example, in the Israelite system, excrement was not usually included in 
the category of unclean, even though ancient Israelites had much the same 
view toward it that we do today. At the most basic level, to be clean allowed 
one to enter the sacred sphere—to participate in the cult—whereas those 
unclean were prohibited. It was no sin to become unclean. Many activities 
caused impurity, including many of the normal aspects of daily life: 
menstruation, nocturnal emission, contact with the dead, touching or eating 
unclean (non-kosher) animals, child birth. Yet one also receives the 
impression that uncleanness was to be removed even when access to the 
cult was not likely in the near future. Being pure is not the same as being 
sacred. Impurity can cause the sacred to become profane in some cases, but 
one can be ritually pure in a profane context. 

One of the important discoveries of anthropology in the past half century 
is that purity and pollution systems are not arcane, primitive superstition. 
The precise form of the rituals may well be arbitrary, at least to some extent, 
but recent study suggests that broader concerns are at the heart of the purity 
system. The insights offered by social and cultural anthropology have gone 
a long way toward explaining the deeper meaning and foundation of these 
laws that may seem “primitive” to many today. Purity and pollution form an 
important mirror of the society itself, especially its social relations and 
attitudes. They map the ideological cosmos of the people who hold these 
views. These regulations can be seen as a language, in the broad sense of 
the term, communicating to those within the society the “correct” attitudes 
toward relations between the sexes, marriage, kinship, and intercourse with 
outsiders. Ritual cleanliness tells the people how to classify the entities— 
human and animal—that inhabit the world around them and communicates 
to the society how to fit in new forms that enter its world. The animal world 
and how it is treated is also a map of human society, and the human 
community is represented by the body of the individual. 


Objects of Worship (Deities, the Divine World) 


Like the Northwest Semitic religions in general, the original divine world 
was a polytheistic council of gods, headed by El. He had a consort named 
Asherah, and some of the other gods were his offspring. Also important was 
YHWH, apparently a weather god originally. Evidence for the original 
relationship between El and YHWH can be found in a couple of biblical 
passages. The first is Deut 32:8. The Septuagint text seems to presuppose a 
different Hebrew original, and a manuscript with the passage at Qumran 
(4QDeut! = 4Q37) reads “[according to the number of] the sons of God” 
(bny ‘lIhym). All of these data suggest that the passage originally read 
something along the lines of the following (my translation): 


When Elyon [perhaps another name for El] gave the inheritance of the 
nations, 

When he divided the sons of Adam (or man), 

He established the boundaries of the peoples 

According to the number of the sons of El. 

For Yhwh’s lot is his people 

And Jacob his inherited portion. 


This suggests that YHWH (as one of these sons of El) inherited Israel as his 
particular portion. Such a situation in which YHWH is merely one among 
the sons of El in the divine assembly is also found in Ps 89:7-8, which reads 
literally (my translation): 


For who in heaven compares to Yhwh? 

Who is like Yhwh among the sons of the Elim (gods)? 
El creates awe in the council of the Holy Ones. 

He is great and strikes fear in all about him. 


Here YHWH is a son of El, among other sons, even if he is said to be 
incomparable to his fellow sons of El. Similarly, Ps 82:1 speaks of God 
judging among the gods in the “council of El.” 

Yet this was the earliest phase of Israelite religion. YHWH was the 
national or folk deity of Israel. As time went by, the Gestalt of YHWH 
developed and changed. One of the major developments was the 
assimilation of El and YHWH, so that YHWH took over the characteristics 
and even the name of El. There is evidence that he retained some of the 


characteristics of the storm and fertility god that he had originally been, but 
he became wise, benevolent, and more parental in relations with humans. 
The name El is used of the Israelite God but can also mean simply ‘god’ in 
a generic sense. This is in line with much Northwest Semitic usage in which 
‘el (or the earlier form ilu) could stand both for the head of the pantheon 
(the god El) and for “god, divinity” in general. 

The references to the God of Israel in the biblical text also contain other 
names, though the many other names and titles are often translated in Bible 
translations as epithets or descriptions rather than rendered as names. For 
example, the name El Shaddai (or just Shaddai alone) is also used in a 
number of passages in Genesis (17:1; 28:3; 35:11; 48:3; 49:25). It is also 
the divine name found through most of the poem of Job and seems to be the 
prime divinity for the original composer of the book’s core (the name 
YHWH occurs in Job only in the framework). Genesis 14:18 attests the 
deity El Elyon, not known anywhere else. (Some scholars doubt the 
accuracy of the text here, although the name Elyon by itself also occurs in 
Num. 24:16, Deut. 32:8 and Isa. 14:14, while the Ugaritic equivalent [*/y] is 
applied to Baal [KTU 1.16.3.6, 8].) The point is that these other names may 
once have applied to other members of the pantheon (just as El and YHWH 
did) but have become assimilated to YHWH. 

As for El’s consort Asherah, she has become YHWH’s consort with 
YHWH’s assimilation to El (cf. Dever 2005). At Kuntillet Ajrud in the 
Negev, an inscription dated about the 8th century BCE is conventionally 
read, “I blessed you by Yhwh of Samaria and by his Asherah” (Gogel 1998: 
#6.1.14; Davies 1991: #8.017, #8.021). A similar inscription was found at 
Khirbet el-Qom near Hebron (Gogel 1998: #6.1.12; Davies 1991: #25.003). 

There was naturally some question as to whether the “Asherah” was a 
reference to a cult object or to a goddess. It partly hinges on the 
grammatical question of whether one can put a pronominal suffix on a 
proper name in the Northwest Semitic languages. After considerable debate, 
the consensus is moving definitely in the direction of seeing a consort 
alongside YHWH, a female divinity called Asherah. 

1 Kings 15:13 mentions a cult object made for Asherah. This was 
presumably in the temple; indeed, 2 Kgs 23:4, 7 mentions vessels of 
Asherah (among others) and cult personnel dedicated to Asherah in the 
Jerusalem temple, and 2 Kgs 21:7 also speaks of an image of Asherah in the 
temple. Thus, the biblical text itself preserves evidence that Asherah was 


worshipped—even in the Jerusalem temple—most likely as a consort of 
YHWH. Worship of the “host of heaven,” referred to in 2 Kgs 17:16; 21:7; 
23:4—5, is confirmed by solar symbols found on a number of Israelite seals 
(Keel and Uehlinger 1998: 282-309). Jeremiah (44:17-19, 25) mentions 
worship of the “Queen of Heaven,” who is likely to have been Asherah or 
Anat or perhaps even an amalgam of the two goddesses. Yet even though 
the text presents these as acts of apostasy, there is no hint that such worship 
was criticized or opposed at the time. If there was criticism, it was likely to 
have been a minority movement, perhaps a “Yhwh-alone movement” (as 
argued by Morton Smith 1971). 


Cult Images 


Closely associated with worship in Israel and Judah is the question of 
whether it was aniconic. A number of biblical texts forbid the use of images 
in worship, such as the second commandment (Exod 20:4; Deut 5:8) and 
images are ridiculed (Isa 40:18-20; 44:9-20; 46:1-2; Jer 10:2-10). We 
know from later Jewish texts that the use of images or living forms of any 
kind was considered abhorrent and strongly reyected (Wisdom 13-15; Liber 
Antiquitatum Biblicarum 44; Testament of Job 2-5, Apocalypse of Abraham 
1-8; see also the quote from Hecataeus in the next section). Yet there are a 
number of indications that images were used in divine worship in Israel and 
Judah. 

An early example is the bronze bull image of the “Bull Site” in northern 
Samaria (Mazar 1983), but does the bull represent YHWH or Baal? The 
existence of an image of Asherah in the temple (as discussed in the previous 
section) does not by itself prove that there was also a cult image of YHWH, 
but the existence of the one certainly suggests the other. Then, for the 
Northern Kingdom we have an inscription of Sargon II relating to the fall of 
Samaria about 722 Bce. The Nimrud Prism states as follow (4.29-33, minor 
restorations not indicated): 


(29) With the power of the great gods, my lords, 
(30) against them I fought. 
(31) 27,280 persons with their chariots 


(32) and the gods in whom they trusted, as spoil 
(33) Icounted. 


The chief deity worshipped in the Kingdom of Israel was of course YHWH, 
but “the gods” in this inscription is clearly a reference to divine images. We 
also have the many “Astarte” images found by archaeologists all over 
Palestine during the period of the monarchy (Moorey 2001; Stern 2001: 
205-11). These by themselves do not prove that idols were used to 
represent YHWH, but we can summarize by noting that the presence of an 
image of YHWH in the Jerusalem temple at one stage is a reasonable 
inference from the data just presented. 

We know from other ancient Near Eastern peoples that sometimes the 
deity was represented not by a carved image but by a sacred pillar, an 
unformed stone pillar called a massévah (plural massévot) in Hebrew 
(Graesser 1972). We have many examples from the ancient Near East, 
including in the Sinai and the Negev, that go back many millennia BCE. 
There are also a number of references in the biblical text, including Gen 
28:18-22; 31:45-52; Exod 24:4; 34:13, as well as physical examples known 
from the time of the monarchy. A prominent example comes from the 
excavations at Arad, where a temple complex was found with unformed 
pillars (cf. Herzog 2001; 2010). 


Developments toward Monotheism 


Historically, we have evidence that a number of polytheistic systems 
gradually evolved to a monotheistic or monistic stage. We already see this 
in the classical period, with much speculation by Greek and Roman 
philosophers and thinkers. Stoicism definitely had a trend toward a single 
overall universal Reason, but the general movement among well-educated 
individuals in the later Greco-Roman period was toward a single deity or 
universal mind (cf. Athanassiadi/Frede [ed.] 2002). Hinduism is a well- 
known example of a religion whose early writings (the Vedas) were 
polytheistic, yet the later philosophical interpretation of the old myths (in 
the Upanishads) was monoistic, not exactly the same as monotheism but a 
similar idea of uniting the divine world into a single entity. 


As discussed earlier, YHWH was originally conceived as one god 
among many, even a son of El or at least subordinate to him. He created by 
fighting and defeating various monsters of chaos, such as Leviathan, 
Tannin, and Rahab, much as Baal did in the Ugaritic texts. When 
monotheism became the dominant view, these older views were simply 
expunged or, in some cases, they were reinterpreted so as not to be an 
embarrassment to monotheistic views. Some biblical texts suggest a 
henotheistic interpretation, in which YHWH is not the only deity but the 
only one to be worshiped by Israel. A good example is the first 
commandment (Exod 20:3; Deut 5:7) in which “other gods” are not to have 
precedence over YHWH or to detract from his sole worship by Israelites, 
but their existence does not seem to be denied. 

The question is, when did Israel—or at least the writers of the biblical 
books—become monotheistic. This is debated because it depends on how 
one interprets various texts. For example, the texts that I considered 
henotheistic in the previous paragraph have been taken as monotheistic in 
some contexts. Not all agree, but there are many scholars of the Hebrew 
Bible who see evidence of monotheism in the texts of Deutero-Isaiah, with 
such statements as, “I am the first, and I am the last: besides me there is no 
god” (Isaiah 44:6), or “I am Yhwh and there is no other; besides me there is 
no god [or “there are no gods”]” (Isaiah 45:5). Not only do many passage 
make YHWH the supreme deity but they also seem to deny the very 
existence of any other gods. This is why many think that the writer of 
Deutero-Isaiah (though not necessarily all Judeans or Israelites) was a 
monotheist. Deutero-Isaiah is widely dated to the 6th century BCE. As noted 
previously, the situation in Elephantine about 400 gce still has other gods 
named (Anat-Bethel, Herem-Bethel), but it may be that these were only 
manifestations of Yahu. In other words, even though these divinities had 
their origin in polytheism, the Judean community there may already be 
taking something close to a monotheistic view. 

One of the first and best indications of monotheistic, aniconic worship is 
found in Hecataeus of Abdera, a Greek writing about 300 Bc. He describes 
the Jews in Palestine in a long paragraph, which was then picked up and 
quoted by Diodorus of Sicily (40.3.4). The significant passage states: 


But he [Moses] had no images whatsoever of the gods made for them, being of the opinion 
that God is not in human form; rather the Heaven that surrounds the earth is alone divine. 


Worship Places (Sacred Space) 


Worship in most religions takes place in a variety of contexts, but most 
relate to altars and temples, high places, or religious meeting places 
(synagogues, churches, mosques). In ancient Israel, the main regular 
worship places were high places and temples, until the end of the monarchy. 
Synagogues evidently arose only in the 3rd century BCE in Egypt and did 
not spread to Palestine itself until the Ist century CE (or possibly the Ist 
century BCE). The main function of the synagogue seems to have been as a 
substitute for the temple, which was inaccessible most of the time to Jews 
outside Palestine. The existence of a sanctuary assumes the existence of 
sacred space and sacred time. Not all places of worship are seen as sacred, 
but they often are. 

Although the Hebrew Bible rails against high places in many passages, it 
is clear that high places were important places of worship in the pre- 
monarchic and monarchic periods. The high place was a type of temple, but 
other more conventional temples seem to have existed as well: the 
Jerusalem temple, apparently one at Bethel, another at Tel Dan and, at least 
in the post-exilic period, one on Mt. Gerizim. The Idumean ostraca of the 
4th century BCE refer to a “house of Yhw” which is probably a local temple 
(Lemaire 2002: 149--156). One of the best attested temples outside 
Jerusalem is the one built by the Judahite community at Elephantine in 


Egypt. 


Cultic Personnel and Religious Specialists 


Almost all religions appear to have cult personnel of some sort. They might 
be priests with a formal office and formal duties or they might be senior 
figures of the religious community who lead in worship on a part-time 
basis. The ancient Roman religion did not have priests as such, but the head 
of the family normally undertook cultic duties. Ancient Israel may not 
originally have had a hereditary priesthood, since we have accounts of a 
variety of figures who took on cultic duties (Jonathan [Judges 17-18]; 
Samuel [1 Samuel 1-3]; David’s sons [2 Sam 8:18]). But at some point a 


hereditary priesthood was appointed, with various ranks that exercised a 
variety of specialized duties. These included the Aaronites and the Levites, 
but also a number of other classes of temple servant with other (sometimes 
more menial) duties (Ezra 2:41-58; Neh 7:44—60). 

Priests were not the highest rank of cult specialist, however. A number of 
passages make it clear that the king was in charge of the temple and all 
personnel who served there (1 Kgs 4:2-5; 6-8; 1 Chron 22:1—23:6), even if 
attempts were made to edit the text in such a way that the king was subject 
to the priests (Deut 17:14-20; 2 Chron 26:16-21). The temple was the 
king’s chapel, and at various times he led the religious ceremonies (1 Kgs 
3:4-15). It is hardly surprising since, as in many neighboring nations, the 
king was considered the son of God and had a special religious place in the 
national order (cf. Psalm 2). Further information on the king as the leading 
cultic figures is found in Grabbe 1995: ch. 2. 


Sacred Time (Holy Days and Festivals) 


The concept of sacred time is found in most, if not all, religions and is taken 
for granted in most forms of liturgical worship. The weekly Sabbath and the 
annual festivals are described in Leviticus 23, as well as being referred to in 
other passages (e.g., Deut 16:1-17). They correspond with the holy days 
known from later in Second Temple Judaism and historical Judaism even to 
today. There are hints at other festivals or observances, however. The most 
obvious one is Purim, which is described in the book of Esther, although it 
was never designated a holy day. We also have some references to “fasts” in 
Zechariah (7:5; 8:19), which might be observances that pertained for a time 
but were dropped. 

Although the new moon in its calendrical function is mentioned in 
Leviticus, it is not labelled a holy day in any passage, but some scholars 
have thought that it was one of the original holy days, perhaps even a 
forerunner of the Sabbath. Other celebrations are known, although they do 
not seem to have been holy days as such and are not treated in the same 
way as the annual Sabbaths. Hanukkah comes from the time of the 
Maccabees. We know from the Qumran Tempel Scroll that there were 
Feasts of the Firstfruits of Oil, of the Firstfruits of Wine, and of the Wood 


Offering (11QT 19-25) in its cultic calendar. Josephus mentions in passing 
a Festival of Woodgathering (War 2.17.6 §425), and Neh 10:35 makes a 
point about bringing the wood offering for the altar in the temple. 

Leviticus 25 describes the sabbatical year and the jubilee year. These 
were not holy as such but designated certain required observances. We 
know from later indications that the sabbatical year was observed (Grabbe 
1991). However, there is no evidence that the jubilee was ever kept; it 
seems to have been only theoretical. 


Worship Ritual (Sacrificial System) 


The cult is often slighted or even ignored when Israel’s religion is 
discussed, because it revolves around animal sacrifice. Any description of 
Israelite religion has to take stock of its complexities, but one cannot get 
away from the fact that the sacrificial cult, especially blood sacrifice, lay at 
the heart of worship in Israel. The various aspects of the temple cult are too 
lengthy to describe in detail here (see Grabbe 1993), so only two aspects 
will be commented on in this section. 

The Israelite cult, like all religious ritual—and all religions have their 
ritual—was extremely meaningful to the participants even if we do not 
always understand it from our time and culture millennia later. A number of 
recent studies have focused on the symbolism of the cult and attempted to 
decipher the priestly world view that lay behind it. For example,F. H. 
Gorman (1990) argues that a complex creation theology is presupposed and 
represented by the cult. The priestly view had a cosmological and 
sociological dimension, as well as a cultic. In order to express this, it made 
distinctions between holy and profane, clean and unclean, life and death, 
order and chaos. 

The lengthy ritual described in Leviticus 8—9 has many characteristics of 
what is often referred to as a “rite of passage” (Van Gennep 1960). This is 
an anthropological term for rites that take place as a person passes from 
stage to another, such as from boyhood to manhood or girlhood to 
womanhood. There is first a rite of separation, next a transitional rite during 
which the person is in a “liminal” state (on the doorstep between one phase 
and another). There may be dangers while in this liminal state, and various 


rituals have to be carefully performed to protect the one undergoing the 
transition. In the case of Aaron and sons, they were undergoing the passage 
from “common” to “sacred.” Thus, the ceremony of consecration in 
Leviticus 8-9 is very much parallel with rites of passage known both from 
preliterate modern societies and from many examples in modern Western 
culture. 


Law and Ethics 


The term “law” (torah) is used many times in the Hebrew Bible, usually in 
reference to God’s law. This includes statements about the “book of the 
law,” which also relates to divine instructions. Law is a concept widespread 
in the ancient Near East, even if the vocabulary in reference to it is not 
necessarily standardized in the way it is in the Hebrew Bible. We should 
also keep in mind that much of what we find regarding ethics is found in 
legal sections of the Hebrew Bible, though ethical instruction is also found 
in the prophetic and wisdom literature, as well as exemplified in narrative 
sections. In addition, Mary Douglas (1999) in her analysis of Leviticus has 
emphasized the implications of both the teachings and the structure of the 
book for matters of ethics and morality. 

A number of law codes from Mesopotamia have surfaced in the past 
century, the most famous as well as the most extensive and developed of 
these being the Codex Hammurabi. The relationship between the law codes 
and the legal documents from actual life is an interesting one that may 
throw light on the relationship of law in the Bible to practice in Israel (see 
especially Greengus 1976). It is by no means straightforward. The law 
codes were not, as one might expect, analogous to a statute book that judges 
would consult for information and guidance. On the contrary, actual legal 
decisions never refer to the law codes as precedent or authoritative 
legislation (for a different opinion, see Westbrook 1985). Yet the codes were 
to a large extent based on standard legal process as it functioned in society 
at the time. There is a certain utopian quality about the codes, but they are 
more than just theory. The situation in Israel seems to be similar. As with 
the ancient Near Eastern law codes, the laws in the Pentateuch did probably 
bear some relation to actual practices within society. They were not 


completely divorced from how the society really worked, but they were not 
law codes in a modern sense. 

To conclude, there is a broad similarity in law over much of the ancient 
Near East from Israel to Mesopotamia. Each people selected, modified, 
refined, and developed the tradition in its own way, but a significant overlap 
is still easy to spot in the extant literature. Israel evidently drew on the 
common legal and ethical tradition of its world so that differences are 
generally those of detail and emphasis rather than conceptualization. 
However, there is one major difference from the “law codes” known 
elsewhere in the ancient Near East: the biblical text mixes civic, religious, 
cultic, and ritual law in the same texts. Since much of Leviticus is cultic 
material, this is not generally paralleled in the legal texts of Mesopotamia 
and elsewhere (although there may be parallels in ritual texts). It is mainly 
with regard to Leviticus 19-20 that legal comparisons can be made. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The basic principles of the History of Religions approach is that religion is 
studied comprehensively, historically, and critically, without favoring one 
religion over another or normally making judgments about what is good or 
bad. With regard to the History of Israelite Religion, which is the focus of 
the present chapter, it should be investigated without assuming it is better 
than other religions or unique. Neither should it be seen primarily as simply 
the precursor of later Judaism or Christianity. 

Although this might seem an elemental point about the History of 
Religions approach, it has taken several centuries to reach the stage of 
describing the religion of ancient Israel historically and in its own terms 
rather than as a handmaid for Christianity or Rabbinic Judaism or as a 
shining beacon in the midst of primitive and unenlightened pagan religions. 
From the point of view of the church or synagogue, various aspects of 
ancient Israelite religion may be emphasized or ignored, embraced or 
rejected, praised or condemned. But this can be done only when the beliefs 
and practices of the ancient Israelites are described (and understood, as far 
as is possible for an ancient people) with the best historical and critical 
scholarship, by investigators whose aim is historical, not ideological. 
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CHAPTER 8 


RITUALS AND RITUAL 
THEORY 


A Methodological Essay 


ITHAMAR GRUEN WALD 


PRELIMINARY METHODOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


IN the eyes of many, rituals constitute a riddle. Many people do not 
understand what makes rituals work and how the doing of rituals is 
essential to reaching specific goals. In other words, what are rituals and 
what do they do? Social ethnography, anthropology, and the comparative 
study of religions consider rituals as the dynamic core of social and 
religious systems. From tribal groups to fully developed religious systems, 
rituals play a major role in making the respective systems work. However, 
rituals are also vital for the orderly functioning of bureaucratic 
organizations and structures. Whether these rituals are agreed upon or 
prescribed by an accepted authority, they are a major factor in bringing 
people together in a working coherence. In other words, rituals create and 
maintain social systems. 

Rituals consist of stylized ceremonial events. They evolve in strict and 
repetitive protocols. Among them one finds rich displays of colors (e.g., 
garments [uniforms], insignia, flags), instrumental and vocal music, and a 


variety of physical gestures (e.g., parades, stylized exercises). One may 
view these protocols as the bureaucracy of rituals, each of them consisting 
of a purposive “cosmos” (Handelman 1990). 

A starting point in assessing rituals and figuring out a relevant ritual 
theory is the notion that rituals constitute a major component in human 
behavior, in general. In other words, many forms of human activity unfold 
as structured forms of behavior that come into purposive effect by doing an 
orderly sequence of purposefully detailed acts. The bureaucracy of ritual 
protocols constitutes structured segments that obey an inner logic of 
functional organization. Together these segments compose the processual 
dynamic that unfolds as a ritually configured whole. 

It follows, then, that the discussion of rituals and ritual theory is best 
undertaken in the context of behavioral factors. That is, rituals are best 
discussed in terms of what is done, how it is done, and what existential and 
anthropological functions the actions are expected to accomplish. In our 
view, the ideological and theological concerns that accompany rituals do 
not account for the performance aspects of rituals. In disciplinary terms, 
anthropology with an eye on socio-psychological issues (mainly group and 
identity formation) is the adequate platform for the study and scholarly 
assessment of rituals. 

Since ritual patterns of behavior can also be found among animals, most 
conspicuously in connection with sexual mating, rituals call for a rather 
broad spectrum of considerations. In the case of human beings, rituals 
engage more complex behavioral considerations than in what seem to be the 
instinctive drives of animals. The study of rituals can be done in two 
complementary ways: by observing live rituals or by studying texts that 
contain ritual prescriptions and guidelines. In both cases, not all the needed 
details of what is done and how become clear. This article focusses on 
written documentations of rituals and the special research attitudes, which 
are preferably applied in their study. 

To begin with, the textual study involves several considerations that 
relate to the verisimilitude of the source materials. Various configurations 
that reflect diverse forms of specific rituals come to light, however without 
the needed information about the changes involved in the doing practices. 
One notable example, in this respect, is the sequence of sacrificial acts 
prescribed in the Book of Leviticus. To the outsider, non-initiated readers to 
which modern scholars in this case belong, there is no conceivable logic in 


the changes between the handling of one sacrifice and the other. They are 
all presented as part of a divine law that concerns the priests doing their 
worship in the sanctuary. Taking into consideration the fact that textual 
evidence can render only in a curtailed manner the details under discussion, 
it is almost impossible to reach a full assessment of the relevant materials. 

In this respect, additional considerations are often called into play. They 
often come, as they will in the major example discussed in the following 
pages, from the direction of interpretive sources, some of which use 
comparative materials. For example, in the case of the New Testament 
scholars argue that the underlying source material can be found in the Greek 
speaking world. Others contend that the New Testament is best understood 
and explained in the context of its Jewish background and parallels. 
Whether the New Testament is basically viewed in a Greek or a Jewish 
context depends on several factors, not least among them the linguistic 
access to the relevant sources and, to a non-negligible extent, on ideological 
factors. 

Viewed from a behavioral angle, rituals are extensions of the human 
mind. They reflect a specific inclination on the part of the group or the 
individual to express themselves in structured and purposive forms of 
behavior, rather than, or instead of, ideas. Evidently, religious rituals engage 
unique spectra and complex layers of such behavior. In many cases, rituals 
are sustained by a link to a story in a mythic context. In other words, myth 
is a story that links and sustains a ritual. In the mythic context, rituals make 
a culture-related point. They are shared by a concerned and involved 
community, creating complex notions of social identity and cohesion. 

However, simple, everyday, ritualized forms of behavior do not 
necessarily link to a myth and to its social connections. Admittedly, when 
requested to do so, the person who does that ritual is likely to tell a story or 
give his personal reason and explanation, that is, he tells a “personal myth.” 
It is a myth, because it does not have to stand the test of verisimilitude and 
logical verification. Personal rituals have an individual truth, their own 
“ideology,” that is, they are not necessarily told to be practically shared 
with or by other people. 

Religious rituals, though, are by definition shared by a community. More 
than any other ritual, religious rituals create group cohesion (Gruenwald 
2003). In their special context, religious rituals are reinforced with 
theological stances. Apart from their function in establishing social identity, 


rituals create notions of (bureaucratic) hierarchy and social stratification. At 
the same time, rituals are functional in maintaining social diversity and 
ideological differences, even factors of alienation, which enhance the 
existence of classes, groups, and denominations. 

Speaking of rituals in terms of behavioral entities frees them of a non- 
ritual layer of meaning that is embedded in ideology. Rituals are self- 
sustained entities that behaviorally unfold within the context of their 
enactment. In principle, though, they usually have a social context that 
supposedly links them to cultural or ideological concerns. In other words, 
rituals have an aim and a purpose, but they are self-sufficient in terms of 
their own modes of doing. 

When humans, either individuals or groups, wish to guarantee specific 
results that are required for the maintaining of what they consider vital and 
life-enhancing factors, they engage in ritual, or ritualized, forms of 
behavior. In some cases, rituals are done to avoid or prevent the annihilation 
of processes that are believed to maintain orderly existence. However, the 
aim has no direct impact on the ritual process. On the contrary, the ritual 
process itself is fully effective in shaping what the people concerned 
consider to be the desired results. 

To sum up this part, the ritual aspects of human behavior come into 
effect in segmented units that link together to make a workable whole, a 
ritual Gestalt. Furthermore, the enactment of rituals assumes that repeating 
the same things in the right order guarantees the same results. The repetitive 
factor is a dominant feature. The same things are done in the same manner 
to achieve or fulfil the same aims or results. In other words, rituals 
presuppose a strictly observed protocol. As will be shown below, any 
change in the processual protocol is likely to disrupt the ritual process and 
end in failure. 

Culturally oriented rituals engage a wide spectrum of factors. They bring 
about what may be considered substantial changes in life-preserving or life- 
enhancing processes. They empower processes that prevent the disruption 
or annihilation of existence in the broad sense of that term. In other words, 
rituals bring into effect dynamic processes vital for creating and sustaining 
processes that sustain the existence of a “cosmos.” Or, else, they prevent the 
termination, disintegration, or annihilation of that “cosmos.” 


RITUALS OF WASHING, BATHING, AND FULL 
IMMERSION 


To make this methodological discussion clear, we will focus on rituals of 
washing the body. In a religious context, these acts are referred to as rituals 
of purification, among which baptism or full immersion of the body play a 
major role. In a Christian context, full immersion, or baptism, functions as a 
rite of initiation, and in the Catholic Church as the first of seven sacraments. 
From the point of view of behavioral assessment, specific acts of washing 
the body, even when done for daily, routine, purposes, are likely to take on 
ritual configuration. That is, in doing them a protocol, often self-imposed, is 
observed. In any event, to reach their individually conceived goal rituals 
always follow their chosen or prescribed protocol. In principle, the 
difference between one ritual and the other is the respective motivation for 
the doing of a specific protocol. It should be noted, though, that there is 
nothing inherently evident in the respective reason or purpose that accounts 
for the various ways rituals are done. 

People are inclined to stick to specific modes of behavior, which they 
observe with ritual zeal. To give one or two examples of this fact we shall 
refer to the various forms of washing for non-religious purposes. Acts of 
taking care of the daily needs to keep a hygienic routine, or the washing of 
the hands for pre-surgical sterilization, are adequate examples, in this 
respect. As indicated, in spite of the fact that these acts are done for non- 
religious purposes, the habits of doing that are involved show patterns of 
ritual behavior. Choosing the time of the day, the use of the specific 
cleaning materials, the preference for a shower or a full bath, the choice of 
warm or cold water, etc., are all repeated on a daily basis and therefore meet 
the qualification of ritual behavior. However, there is more to it than just the 
element of targeted repetition. The doing of rituals entails a unique 
awareness that in missing something in the doing process one is likely to 
create incompleteness, even a failure of the (ritual) process. For those 
meticulously following the exact design of the washing procedure, missing 
or changing anything in it is likely to cause a feeling of incompleteness. 
Rituals require a full and targeted protocol to work. Whether this protocol 
follows written specifications or a self-selected procedure, all details follow 


an integrating and sequential principle that makes the various parts work 
effectively together. 

The vital importance of an orderly protocol is best illustrated in the ritual 
service of the High Priest in the Jerusalem temple on the Day of Atonement, 
as attested in M. Yoma 5, 7: “The entire rite of the Day of Atonement stated 
in accord with its proper order; if he (the High Priest) did one part of the 
rite before the one that should follow, he has done nothing whatsoever.” 
Although the ensuing text specifies what can be done, when such a 
confusion has set in and the details are not kept in their right order, the 
overall principle of an orderly protocol still prevails. In a similar vein, 
washing the hands and legs and, consequently, the full immersion in water, 
and drying oneself before every part of the ritual process that involves the 
changing of the High Priest’s garments constitutes another example of the 
requirements of the ritual protocol (see m. Yoma 7:3). 

To sum up, rituals are behavioral entities not necessarily connected to 
religious practice and behavior. The religious context induces the notion of 
an overall though conspicuously present entity that entails a specifically 
oriented ideology or theology. The protocols consists of devotional gestures 
as well as a variety of other ceremonial activities. In a non-religious 
context, routinely practiced activities lack the devotional zeal that is 
characteristic of their religious counterpart. As mentioned, it is in the 
essence of rituals that they are repeated in the same manner and order and 
with the same kind of materials and accessories. Other repetitive factors are 
the quantities used and measures applied. In principle, the timing is also an 
essential factor. When required, a certain person with authority will either 
oversee or direct the ritual act, or else be authorized to do it on behalf of the 
individual or community concerned. When properly executed, the same 
rituals are expected to accomplish the same things in the same manner and 
for the same purposes. 


RITUALS AND THEOLOGY 


When done in a religious context or for religious purposes, rituals are often 
affiliated with a theological setting. That is, they are presented as seeking or 
purporting to enact a certain ideological program. However, in my view, 


such a program has nothing to do with the performance aspects of the 
respective rituals. Admittedly, this view deviates from a certain consensus 
in the study of rituals. It is argued that rituals are unique forms of 
expressing theological ideas, that is, they have theological agenda. This 
article assesses rituals from a different perspective, a behavioral one, which 
is not necessarily guided by religious notions. 

Any recipe that has to be followed in the kitchen or any manual used for 
technical purposes has a ritual structure and shows ritual characteristics. 
These “rituals” must be carefully followed, step by step. Any change or 
failure to do things in the right order (or, in the case of the kitchen, not 
using the right provisions and quantities), and not abiding by a strict time 
table (or keeping the right intervals between one part of the “ritual” and the 
other) is liable to disrupt the whole process and interfere with the results. 
Following Pauline ideas about the nomos, Christianity is often presented as 
a religion without a ritual. However, the ritual of full immersion, or 
baptism, which is done to initiate new born ones or converts into the faith, 
is a clear example of the fact that Christianity still abides by a ritual code. 
This entitles the baptized persons to partake in the various rites of the faith, 
most specifically in the Eucharist. One should be reminded, though, that the 
devotional aspect of the ritual of immersion in water does not specify the 
details of what is done and how. 

Immersion in water is one of the most effective religious rituals. It 
changes the status of people and contaminated vessels from cultic 
inadequacy to adequacy. The issues concerned are mainly those connected 
with entry into sacred places or with preparation for the doing, or taking 
part in, sacred rites that require ritual purity. In cultic terms, full immersion 
or baptism constitutes a unique type of a “rite of passage.” In the context 
discussed above, the change from impurity to purity means regaining 
relevant potentials of life and existence. In this respect, impurity may be 
viewed as a Status of inadequacy for certain religious duties. Viewed from 
an anthropological angle, it signifies non-existence or non-being. In a 
similar vein, special decrees prescribe what people must do or avoid doing 
to distance themselves from “territories” that entail ritual contamination or 
impurity, that is, from ritual non-existence. Thus, in a context that matters in 
this respect, people are advised to avoid exposing themselves to situations 
that entail, from a ritual point of view, non-existence and annihilation. 


Emerging from a full immersion in water, then, can be viewed as a ritual 
rebirth. Water is instrumental in the removal of dirt, and by a ritual 
implication, in eliminating impurity. Mary Douglas suggested viewing 
impurity as a ritually conceived kind of dirt and contamination. To be fully 
effective the purifying waters must, on certain occasions, be blessed by a 
clergy, declared or believed to be holy (like the waters of the River Ganges 
and, in a Christian context, the Jordan). The beginning of Mishnah (m.) 
tractate Miqwaot mentions several kinds of water reservoirs regarding the 
question, whether they are either likely to take on or impart impurity. As m. 
tractate Makhshirin (“Instrumental Agents”) stipulates, water and several 
kinds of fluids are considered as agents that either contract or impart 
impurity. However, as indicated, only water is effective in regaining purity. 

In principle, rituals engage four experiential platforms: the reality that 
requires change or was damaged and needs to be fixed (the starting point); 
what makes the change happen (the ritual act); what is expected to happen 
(the effect that rituals have on shaping requested realities) or what comes 
into functional existence; and, finally, the likely results or consequences of 
the ritual act (what the new reality facilitates or brings about). Every ritual 
embodies a “cosmos” of its own, with its own rules and forms of 
functioning. Furthermore, every “cosmos” embeds or is likely to create its 
modes of sharing with other rituals, thus building a totality, a “ritual 
cosmology,” which is the overarching ritual system of any religious system 
or social structure. As indicated, each ritual consists of a set of entities, 
sections, or segments. 

In sum, rituals make changes happen in existence-related entities or 
conditions. They are effective in avoiding counter-existence, annihilating 
processes, and factors that interfere with an orderly reality. Washing, and 
particularly full immersion in water and baptism, belong in this category of 
rituals. No wonder then that in the Catholic Church, Baptism is the first of 
seven Sacraments. In the multifaceted dynamics of its practiced and 
theological transitions, it is an interesting case for the study of that ritual, its 
practiced essence, history, and corresponding diversifications. Historically 
speaking, rituals undergo changes, which in turn cause changes in modes of 
existence in the life of people and the communities concerned. These 
changes, in turn, shape the difference between various ecclesiastical 
denominations as to how baptism is conferred. These changes are a matter 


of form but no less so of substance. They often come into effect in the 
course of social or ideological changes and then sustain them. 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM AND ITS SCRIPTURAL 
BACKGROUND 


Analysis of the Christian baptismal sacrament begins with the reports about 
the baptism that John the Baptist allegedly enacted in the relevant events. 
Apart from the New Testament, the baptismal rite is described in various 
foundational documents of the early Church, like Didache. These 
documents contain different reports about the way in which the sacrament 
must be done. In the Eastern Catholic Churches a liturgical formula is 
added to empower the baptismal act: “The servant of God, N., is baptized in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” This 
formula derives from Matt 28:19. It is important to note that in the case of a 
full immersion in baptismal waters the role of a “baptizing” person is not as 
evident as it may appear in the study of the relevant texts in the New 
Testament. We shall discuss this point below. 

In the Western or Latin Church, baptism is usually conferred by pouring 
water three times on the recipient’s head. In this case, too, a baptismal 
formula is added: “I baptize you in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit.” The formula empowers the ritual act. Such 
empowerment bears a certain affinity to magical practices in which acts are 
complemented by charms or adjurations. Sprinkling water over the head 
and other parts of the body can also fulfil ritual requirements. As indicated, 
in certain cases the water is sanctified or considered blessed or holy. 

The earliest case of sprinkling water to purify and install a person into 
office is that of the Levites of biblical times (Num 8:7). The biblical text is 
of utmost importance: “Thus you (Moses) shall do to them, to cleanse them: 
sprinkle the water of purification on them, have them shave their whole 
body with a razor and wash their clothes, and so purify themselves” 
(NRSV; slightly modified). As can be clearly seen, this ritual of installing 
Levites into office entails several acts that are done in succession, notably 
the shaving of the hair and the laundering of the clothes. Christian baptism 
avoids these acts. 


In its Christian context, the scholarly discussion of ritual and ritual 
theory is usually conducted with the assumption that the major factors to 
consider are the theological ones. Anthropological and psychological 
considerations can also create an adequate platform of scholarly discussion. 
However, they have not yet found their way to the forefront of the 
discussion, and this in spite of the fact that they are likely to provide 
significant results in relation to the motivations behind the subject matter. 
Instead, and particularly so in the case of the three monotheistic religions in 
which a rich display of written and archaeological documentation exists, 
plenty of historical and textual considerations come into play. 

In the modern discussion of rituals, the question of an embedded 
meaning in ritual acts has received considerable attention. In my view, 
however, the doing of rituals, as every behavioral oeuvre, has no embedded 
meaning, though the motivations behind the doing and its respective 
formulated purpose cannot be deprived of a professed meaning. In other 
words, what is done can neither stand for nor be explained by an inherent 
idea. Furthermore, no symbolic gestures allegedly function in the enactment 
of ritual procedures. By the same token, neither emotional nor philosophical 
factors play any part in them, nor do they explain the processual 
“mechanism” of ritual behavior. As stated, the reasons for the doing of 
rituals and their respective purpose are valid considerations in the 
assessment of rituals, but they can hardly account for what is done and its 
exact processual or ceremonial layout. Congregational factors that foster 
group cohesion and identity entail a social engagement, but they do not 
account for the essence of the procedure. 

The point that is made here underlines the fact that the logic of the 
processual factor in ritual is the manner in which the segments follow one 
another. These segments are the dynamic “building stones” that create the 
“whole.” Taking the position, as is often the case, that rituals have no doing 
substance in their own right, but are expressive of something that is not part 
of their doing substance, detracts from what I consider to be the essence of 
rituals. Furthermore, this position can lead to the wrong conclusion, namely, 
that instead of doing the ritual one can indulge in the ideology or theology 
that allegedly gives rise to the doing process. In a sense, this approach is the 
essence of antinomianism, though it can sustain the view that the spiritual, 
non-material, hence non-ritual, side of religion is what matters and is 
essential to its enactment. 


Rituals are enacted either as a spontaneous decision of an individual or a 
group. In many cases, an authority, divine or human, is believed to stand 
behind the prescribed doing of rituals. In any event, the relevant reports do 
not make clear how the respective rituals work or bring about the desired 
results. Admittedly, although certain rituals are done to establish or sustain 
an idea, there is nothing in the manner they are done that helps us know 
how exactly they do it. As indicated, rituals grow within and out of realities 
that have a systemic structure. That is, an innate logic brings into effect 
ceremonial procedures that have their own systemic structure. Evidently, 
they unfold in variously targeted modes of doing. That is, they enact 
specific realities that are ritually-dependent and keep rituals dynamically 
intact. 

This is also true of systems like recurring local and public events marked 
by sports and competitive games. Sports and other competitive events are 
more than just entertainment. They enact special ceremonial manuals, 
which abide by strict organizational rules. In other words, the inherent 
component of any live system is the logic, whether structural or other, that 
sustains it. Rituals embody that logic. They also have a unique role in 
sustaining the dynamic processes that are maintained in the relevant reality. 
In their special manner of functioning they make the system what it is 
expected to be. 


REPENTANCE, BAPTISM, AND ATONEMENT 


In its biblical context, immersion in water done for purification has no 
supplicatory formula that accompanies the ritual to enforce its efficacy. The 
immersion is considered effective in regaining a previous status of 
innocence and purity. In the Hebrew Scripture, the notion of teshuvah 
(“return”; Greek: metanoia) is the common notion, though, significantly 
often without specifying how it should be done. It involves a turn of mind 
or heart, as is expressed, for example, in Ezek 36:25-27: 


I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean from all your uncleannesses, 
and from all your idols I will cleanse you. A new heart I will give you, and a new spirit I 
will put within you; and I will remove from your body the heart of stone and give you a 
heart of flesh. I will put my spirit within you, and make you follow my statutes and be 
careful to observe my ordinances. (NRSV) 


This is a classic formulation of a radical change, whether of heart or mind, 
though without explicitly mentioning the notion teshuvah and what exactly 
must be done. It should be noted, however, that the kind of language used in 
this case creates a landmark in theological deliberations about the complex 
matrix of cleansing waters, purification, and atonement. Evidently, water in 
this case is used metaphorically. However, once matters are set in a ritual 
mode, water is no longer a metaphor but the location and substance of 
physical immersion. 

Thus, for instance, the Rule of the Community of the Qumran sect 
stipulates that “He should not go into the waters to share in the pure food of 
the Men of Holiness, for they have not been cleansed unless they turn away 
from their wickedness” (col. V, 13—14). Here, a preliminary ritual act crafts 
the communal meals as the socio-religious event that shapes identity. In the 
language used by the Rule, “going into the waters” is an initiatory act that 
makes possible participation in the major communal practice. 

In Christianity, and most emphatically in the Catholic Church, 
participation in institutionalized communal meals like the Eucharist is 
dependent on initiatory rituals. Baptism has this function. Secular societies 
keep periodic (mostly annual) meals as a sign of re-enacting “brotherhood.” 
In other words, the right of partaking in the communal meal is a major 
feature in establishing identity and membership in the communal cosmos. 


THE RITUAL OF BAPTISM IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH 


The study of rituals, whether from the perspective of the active participant 
or that of the outside observer allows for a variety of approaches, diachronic 
and synchronic, to converge in highlighting essences, differences, and 
ongoing changes in specific rituals. In this respect, one finds that communal 
and social events reflect diverging paradigms of social and communal 
existence. These differences often give way to scholarly debates over the 
nature and the relevance of ritual practice to that of ritual theory. For 
instance, in the case of baptism, one can learn about the specific ritual in 
observing current ceremonies in churches and, less frequently, in Jewish 
miqua ‘ot (pools for ritual purification). Elaborate and diverging reports are 


found in various documents that reflect traditions prevalent in early Judaism 
(Halakhah), and consequently in the early Church, most specifically in the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

Various opinions have been expressed in relation to the question about 
whether an agent must be present to empower the act of immersion. In the 
case of John the Baptist, we must rely on the relevant reports in the gospels. 
The reports in Mark 1, Matthew 3, and Luke 3 show that despite reasonable 
expectations there is no agreement about the exact procedure of the event 
and its performance. Furthermore, from the constitutional point of view of 
the early church, a distinction is made between the respective baptism of 
John and that of Jesus. If that distinction points in the direction of a 
spiritualized kind of baptism, it may reflect what is often considered the 
Pauline attitude towards the practice of the Law. 

We shall first turn to the different Gospel accounts of the event. Mark 
says that John preached, saying, “After me comes he who is mightier than I 
... I have baptized you with water, but he will baptize you with the Holy 
Spirit” (Mark 1:6-8). Notice should be taken of the two kinds of baptism 
rites mentioned in Mark. Matthew quotes John the Baptist as saying: “I 
baptize you with water for repentance, but he who is coming after me is 
mightier than I... he will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire” 
(Matt 3:11). Luke, however, gives an altogether different version of the 
event, particularly in relation to the baptism of Jesus. Luke quotes John the 
Baptist saying, “I baptize you with water; but one who is more powerful 
than I is coming; I am not worthy to untie the thong of his sandals. He will 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit and fire” (Luke 3:16-17). These quotes 
make clear that the presence of a baptizing person is required, and Matthew 
adds the purpose, repentance. However, such a presence becomes a 
debatable issue, at least in practice if not in principle. 

The Gospel of John follows the same path: “After me comes a man who 
ranks before me .. . I myself did not know him, but for this I came 
baptizing in water, that he might be revealed to Israel” (1:30-31). However, 
John adds a new point: “...he who sent me to baptize with water said to me, 
‘He on whom you see the Spirit descend and remain, this is he who baptizes 
with the Holy Spirit” (John 1:33). The Gospel of John wishes to make clear 
that in the case of Jesus the baptism entailed a moment of revelatory 
election. 


Differences occur between the respective reports regarding the presence 
of a baptizing agent. Mark says, “In those days Jesus came from Nazareth 
of Galilee and was baptized by John in the Jordan” (Mark 1: 9). Matthew’s 
version is somewhat longer: “Then Jesus came from Galilee to John at the 
Jordan, to be baptized by him. John would have prevented him, saying, ‘I 
need to be baptized by you, and do you come to me?’ But Jesus answered 
him, ‘Let it be so now; for it is proper for us in this way to fulfil all 
righteousness.’ Then he consented” (Matt 3:13-16). However, Luke has a 
completely different version of the event: “Now when all the people were 
baptized, and when Jesus also had been baptized .. . ” (Luke 3:21). He 
says: “Jesus also had been baptized,” using the passive mode and omitting 
the name of the baptizing agent. This is explained by the fact, which only 
Luke brings up, that prior to the baptismal event King Herod had put John 
the Baptist into jail. In other words, according to the Gospel of Luke, John 
the Baptist was not able to be present at the time of the baptism of Jesus. 

One may argue that there was no official protocol in those days 
regarding the ritual of baptism. Thus, one is well advised to take into 
consideration differences in the ways of reporting this particular event. 
According to Mark, the presence of an attendant person was obligatory, or 
self-understood. However, nothing is said regarding what his presence 
really involved. Was he expected to do anything beyond enacting an 
authoritative presence? The answer is not as simple as one might wish it to 
be, particularly since according to Luke no such person was at hand. It is 
quite likely that Luke follows the prevailing Jewish custom, namely, that a 
full immersion done for ritual purposes does not require the presence of an 
attending person. On the contrary, one may argue that discretion dictated 
absolute seclusion of the naked person. 

Early Jewish sources do not mention baptismal rites that require another 
person to be present and actively involved in the baptismal rite. Apparently, 
John the Baptist and Jesus count as the first reported exception to any 
prevailing rule in the Jewish world of the time. However, as a close look at 
the texts of the Gospels shows, a more nuanced approach to this issue must 
be applied. Evidently, diversification in the source material is likely to 
reflect disagreement regarding the ritual practice observed by the 
communities that considered themselves addressed by these sources. As 
indicated above, the synoptic gospels and the Gospel of John use the 
passive voice in relation to the baptism of Jesus (“was baptized”), which 


omits a direct reference to an assisting person. Admittedly, the relevant 
reports imply that John is the active person on the scene, though only the 
Gospel of Mark mentions his name (1:9) in the baptizing function. In the 
case of the Gospel of John, John the Baptist does not claim for himself the 
title of the baptizer. The fact is implied, but for some reason not explicitly 
stated. 

What does the recurrent passive mood indicate in this connection? One 
possible answer is that indeed there was no baptizing person required. 
Another answer suggests that the presence of a baptizing person diminishes 
the role of the baptized person, in this case, Jesus, and is therefore 
eliminated. In my view, what happened or did not happen on the scene is 
best explained by the fact that these New Testament reports reflect the 
current ritual practice. Those who use the passive voice seem to reflect an 
awareness of this fact without explicitly referring to it. It should be noted, 
though, that even Luke reports that John addressed “the multitudes that 
came out to be baptized by him” (3:7). However, according to Luke, John 
did nothing but preach to the people (Luke 3:18), and when it came to 
Jesus, John was in prison. 

To conclude, the informational latitude, which the sources allow, cannot 
but have a cumulative effect on the study of ritual from textual evidence. 
Parallel texts are likely to render different information, even traditions, 
regarding the same fact, in this case the ritual procedure. Naturally, these 
differences shape the way later generations institutionalize the relevant 
rituals. Furthermore, the extent of the diversity shown by the respective 
reports can have its impact on the way rival denominations diversify in 
practice and belief, in short, shape their respective identity. 


ARTISTIC AND LINGUISTIC DOMAINS OF 
RITUALS 


Pictorial images, whether related to a specific text or to a cumulative effect 
of several texts also shape people’s minds in relation to the baptismal event. 
Thus, John the Baptist is often depicted standing to the left of Jesus holding 
a vessel and pouring water on the head of Jesus. Both figures are shown in 
an upright position, Jesus with both legs in what seems to be the shallow 


waters of a river. This is a typical posture in Renaissance paintings and 
ignores the notion of a full immersion. However, it is reasonable to argue 


that these paintings reflect the way the Western, catholic, Church 


administered the baptismal rite.! Earlier, in late Greco-Roman and 


byzantine times, one finds the archaeological and artistic remains 
prevalence of baptismal fonts. 

However, the question has still to be asked, what relevance, if any, do 
artistic depictions of the event have in the context of a scholarly discussion 
of ritual issues? Clearly, their purpose cannot be to sort out or clarify data, 
whether historical or other. Nor can they help in solving textual 
discrepancies and problems. Indeed, they do not have to fulfil these 
functions. Usually, they reflect a certain consensus that has, somehow 
stereotypically, established itself in the minds of people (and often in that of 
scholars, too) regarding ritual notions and events. In our case, the artistic 
depictions are considerably removed from the ritual reality of the baptismal 
rites as known from Jewish and, most likely, from early Christian sources. 

As indicated, in many of these paintings John and Jesus are shown 
standing, while the protocol of taking ritual baths as known from Judaism 
unequivocally speaks of a complete immersion of the body (“all his flesh”; 
Lev 15: 16, and many later sources) in water. The same can be said about 
the acts of sprinkling or pouring water, drawn either from a river or a 
baptismal font, on the heads of those baptized. In other words, early 
Christian art and iconography reflects significant transformations in 
understanding relevant baptismal texts. Over time, these transformations 
came to reflect something of a ritual “consensus.” 

The question has still to be asked if there is any textual basis, 
circumstantial or other, for this way of artistically depicting the baptismal 
rite. If there is, to whom can it be attributed? Although these questions are 
related to the history of ecclesiastical art, they have a direct relevance to 
ritual studies. John 13:4-10 offers an important perspective on these 
questions. John describes Jesus and Peter arguing over matters of a (ritual?) 
washing of parts of the body (legs, hands, and head). Jesus ends the 
conversation telling Peter: “If I do not wash you, you have no part in me... 
He who has bathed does not need to wash, except for his feet, but he is 
clean (katharos) all over” (vv. 8, 10).This passage is not concerned with a 
baptismal rite in the sacramental sense of the term. Jesus uses baptismal 
terminology, which seems to focuses on washing and bathing as a sign of 


joining a brotherhood, based on a personal relationship and not on an 
organized church (“If I do not wash you, you have no part in me”). It falls 
short of a fully shaped messianic community. Noteworthy, in this respect, is 
the notion of washing rather than that of a full immersion, or baptism. In all 
likelihood, this follows the priestly practice. The priests were told to wash 
their hands and legs before entering the sacra or approaching the altar 
(Exod 30:18-20; 1 Kgs 7:38). One may refer to it in terms of a “minimalist” 
act of purification. Later generations saw in the words of Jesus a shorthand 
of a baptismal rite. 

The semantic fields in which this passage moves are those of bathing 
and washing. Scripture singularly refers to the act of ritual washing using 
the verb rahaz. It does so generally regarding the sacrificial service of the 
priests in the sanctuary/temple. This service required a preliminary act of a 
ritual cleansing of the body. It should be noted that the term taval, 
indicating a full immersion of the body, is mentioned only once in scripture, 
in the case of Na’aman (2 Kgs 5:14) who immersed himself seven times in 
the Jordan to be cured of his leprosy. We shall refer to this text later. 
However, the Hebrew term taval occurs quite frequently in early rabbinic 
writings, engaging the complementary semantic field of toharah, referring 
to various rituals acts of purification. They create a complex domain, which 
ultimately consists of hundreds of halakhic rulings that deal with all kinds 
of issues relating purity and impurity. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS OF THE RITUAL 
OF BAPTISM 


The reporting peculiarities of Luke are enhanced by the text in Acts 2, 
which reflects Luke’s pervasive interest (if he is the author of Acts) in the 
events that shaped the new faith. Luke reports that Peter encouraged people 
to “repent and be baptized . . . in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
forgiveness of your sins” (Acts 2:38). To use modern terminology, Peter 
established penitential baptism as a ritual condition for repentance. In the 
first place, baptism marked an initiation rite into the newly forming 
community, and consequently established a rule that constituted the 
protocol required for joining the congregation of believers. Not undergoing 


this initiation rite meant one could not “receive the gift of the Holy Spirit,” 
whatever that practically meant. From a ritual point of view, matters were 
more clearly stated. Those who did not partake of the ritual of Baptism, 
were excluded from joining the community in the ritual of “the breaking of 
the bread and the prayers” (Acts 2:42). This ruling still applies in today’s 
Catholic Church. It reflects the principle found in the words of Jesus to 
Peter: “if I do not wash you, you have no part in me” (John 13:8). 

The quoted words in John 13:8 echo those found in the “Rule of the 
Community” of the people of Qumran. The “Rule” stipulates that “He 
should not go into the waters to share in the pure food of the Men of 
Holiness, for they have not been cleansed unless they turn away from their 
wickedness...” (col. V, 13-14). In other words, one should not undergo a 
significant ritual procedure like the immersion in purifying waters of the 
community unless one has turned away, repented, from the old ways. This 
notion marks a significant transformation of the idea of purity (to be 
discussed). 

It should, however, be noted that both Matt 3:2 and Luke 3:3 refer to the 
Johannine call for repentance. It precedes the act of Baptism, but has no 
conditional status, that is, the efficacy of Baptism is not depending on a 
previous act of repentance. This is not the case in the practice of the Dead 
Sea group. It requires a preliminary act of turning away from wickedness 
before one’s baptism can come into effect. In all likelihood, in the view of 
the Qumran people, the turning away from wickedness meant a departure 
from the priestly way of life as it prevailed in Jerusalem. This is not the case 
in the Gospels. 

One further point is worth mentioning in this connection. The Gospel of 
Mark associates John the Baptist with a divine messenger technically 
designated as an angel (1:2-5). The biblical references used in Mark 
constitute a conflation of two scriptural verses: Mal 3:1, “Behold, I send my 
‘angel’ (mal’ki; literally, “my messenger”) to clear the way before me,” and 
Isa 40:3, “In the wilderness make clear the way of God.” It is interesting to 
note that one of the quotes refers to an angel who is supposed to clear God’s 
way, while the second reference is to the people who have to do the job 
themselves. In both cases, however, the reference seems to be to the re- 
appearance of God after a while in which the people of Israel turned away 
from Him. 


It is not exactly clear what is implied by the clearing of the way, but in 
all likelihood it refers to a spiritual preparation of the people for a new 
theophany. In any event, the argument that purity rituals are articulated or 
included in these verses seems to confuse a hermeneutic stance with a ritual 
practice. Initially, it is hardly conceivable that these biblical references to 
“the clearing of the way” could evolve as a ritual ruling (cf. Klawans 2005). 
As indicated earlier, rituals are explicitly prescribed in behavioral stances. 
The very act of doing rituals brings about the desired effects or changes in 
real life. Rituals that allegedly have effect on imagined realities (“clearing 
of the way”) engage a different platform of conceptualization. They might 
come into effect in what may look symbolic, or imagined, modes of 
realization. Indeed, there are special techniques, such as “magic,” 
“autosuggestion” and “autohypnosis,” that can induce imagined realities. 
However, they engage modes of ritual that are quite different from the ones 
that we discuss here. 

As mentioned, the only account given in Scripture about a purifying act 
of ablution taken in the Jordan is the one of the Syrian general, Na’aman, 
who was told by Elisha, the prophet, to go and wash (rahaz; 2 Kgs 5:10; in 
v. 14, however, the verb is faval) seven times in the waters of the Jordan 
and be purified (tahar) of his leprosy (cf. Milgrom 1991, 816-820). Since 
leprosy and a few other skin diseases were considered as causing ritual 
impurity (Lev 13-14), undergoing ritual purification was obligatory. It 
should be noted, however, that Na’aman uses the technical term rahaz (vv. 
10-13) to describe his washing, whereas Elisha, the “Man of God,” uses the 
term taval to describe Na’aman’s immersion (v. 14). The question is worth 
asking, whether there is a ritual difference between rahaz and taval. In fact, 
no obvious indicator points to a ritual difference between the two acts. Only 
one rabbinic source addresses the issue, either in its prescriptive or 
descriptive mode. It concerns the ritual practices of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement. Washing entailed parts of the body, while immersion 
meant that the whole body is under water (the one exception is the person 
who experiences a nocturnal emission of semen; he must wash all his body 
in water [Lev 15:16]). 

Another issue in the immersion ritual is the right place to do it. Mishnah 
Tractate Miqwa’ot, Chapter One, mentions several kinds of water reservoirs 
that make t’vilah (full immersion) effective. A relatively high priority is 
given to a pool that contains forty se ’ahs (the exact measurement is unclear; 


see Milgrom 1991, 890-901) of ever-renewing water, and to running waters 
like those of rivers. Thus, only the parts of the Jordan that are deep enough 
would qualify for any kind of a full immersion and purification. A simple, 
non-ritual, washing of one’s body requires no specific quantity of clean 
water. However, routinely done washings of the hands are viewed as 
entailing ritual status, particularly when done before meals that have bread 
on the menu. In the sanctuary, the ritual washing of the hands and legs was 
done from a water basin (Aiyor; Exod 30:17-19). 

As is often the case in scriptural rituals, no specifications are given. 
Specifications came in the writings of the Oral Law, in rabbinic Halakhah. 
Thus, the information that can be drawn from ancient sources about 
immersion rituals is sparse. We have already referred to the fact that the 
language used in the case of rituals, in general, is a kind of shorthand, 
“captions” or “labels.” Often, it is indeed quite difficult to sort out the 
details about the practice of immersion. Thus, for instance, several biblical 
sources stipulate that the first act of purification is to launder one’s clothes. 
Clearly, this is not the case in what the Gospels report about the immersion 
in the Jordan. In the priestly code, laundering the clothes and washing one’s 
body go hand in hand: “If he (the person who has eaten a carcass) does not 
launder (kibes) his clothes and wash his body, he shall bear his punishment” 
(Lev 17:16). In other words, whether involving an atonement or not, no 
purification is accomplished unless all the parts of the ritual have been 
done. This procedure of “washing one’s flesh” also concerns lepers (Lev 13; 
14-15). Elaborating on the priestly code, Rabbinic sources stipulate that 
those who are about to take a ritual bath must strip off all their clothes, 
though no requirement to launder them is usually added. The same is true of 
Christian forms of baptismal rituals. In any event, for reasons of modesty, 
the act of immersion must be done in secluded privacy, that is, hidden away 
from the sight of any outsider or bystander. 

Furthermore, the rabbinic (halakhic) materials dealing with the subject 
branch out to include the discussion of the kind of water reservoirs and 
sources that fulfil the halakhic requirements of ritual pools. However, with 
one exception, namely, Mishnah Yoma 8:9, which discusses the notion of 
regaining religious innocence by using water, nothing in the relevant Jewish 
sources refers to a physical immersion in water that brings about the 
removal of the load of sins and the regaining of the status of innocence. 


Rabbinic rulings lack the redemptive or messianic connections that the 
ritual receives in the New Testament. Redemption is accomplished in a 
moral domain, that is, in the atonement of sins. A somewhat similar notion 
is mentioned in Matthew, with no synoptic parallels. Matthew quotes John 
the Baptist saying: “I baptize you with water for repentance, but he who is 
coming after me. . . will baptize you with the Holy Spirit” (Matt 3:11). 

To sum up, we have discussed several aspects of the subject of ritual and 
ritual theory. Our thematic focus was the ritual of immersion, and in the 
language of the early Christian writings, baptism. Two points still require 
detailed elaboration: ritual and denominational identity and sacrificial 
rituals. Furthermore, rituals are functional in establishing identity, 
professional and religious. In some cases, rituals help in creating identity; in 
other cases identity is consolidated by rituals. Consequently, diverse ways 
of performing rituals are functional in establishing denominational 
diversification and its functioning. 


NOTE 


1. For relevant examples, see 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/Category:Paintings of the baptism _of Jesus Christ: 
Media in category “17th century paintings of the baptism of Jesus Christ,” which contains 166 
pictorial files, all of which follow the same graphic pattern. 
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CHAPTER 9 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


WILLIAM K. GILDERS 


INTRODUCTION 


ANTHROPOLOGY focuses on human diversity in terms of social relations and 
structures and cultural expressions and processes, resting on the firm 
assumption that such diversity reflects a single, common humanity; thus, 
the motto of the University of Pittsburgh Department of Anthropology: 
“What makes us different is what makes us human.” Anthropology always 
attends to the relationship between society and culture. However, 
anthropologists vary in the relative attention they give to each. Thus, the 
scholarly discipline was commonly specified as “social anthropology” in 
Great Britain and as “cultural anthropology” in the United States, indicating 
differences of theoretical emphasis. However, within British social 
anthropology itself there were disputes between two of its most influential 
figures over the relative weight of attention given to the social versus the 
cultural: A. R. Radcliffe-Brown urged that the proper focus of the discipline 
was social organization; Bronistaw Malinowksi emphasized cultural beliefs 
and practices (Kuper 2015). While the distinctions between and within 
British and American and other expressions of what is now sometimes 
termed social-cultural anthropology have softened considerably (Lemos 


2013: 157), the history of these differences has left its traces in ongoing 
anthropological theory and practice (Barth et al. 2005). 

Anthropology is a disciplinary field that includes its own reflexive 
historical studies as an important scholarly genre. A number of works have 
been written tracing the history of the field, covering such subjects as the 
emergence and consolidation of anthropology in the Victorian era (Stocking 
1987), the development of distinct British schools of social anthropology 
(Stocking 1995; Kuper 2015), how American anthropologists have 
elaborated on the concept of culture (Kuper 1999), and the distinctive 
characteristics of American anthropology (Patterson 2001). 

The practice of ethnographic fieldwork, long-term participant- 
observation in a particular socio-cultural community, has become a defining 
feature of anthropology. It stands in sharp contrast to the “armchair” 
anthropology, entirely based on textual data, exemplified by the work of 
Edward B. Taylor, that characterized the discipline at its initial development 
in the 19th century. As Edmund Leach puts it of the established 
ethnographic approach: “The work of the social anthropologist consists in 
the analysis and interpretation of ethnographic facts, customary behaviour 
as directly observed” (Leach 1976: 1). 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE HEBREW BIBLE 


“The relationship between biblical studies and anthropology,” the 
anthropologist Harvey E. Goldberg notes, “is long and complex” (Goldberg 
1996: 9). The two disciplines have been closely connected since the 
emergence of the comparative study of human culture in the 19th century 
(Eilberg-Schwartz 1990: 7-12, 75; James 2003: 122-125). The emergence 
and development of anthropology and critical biblical scholarship in the 
19th and early 20th century had a symbiotic character. For example, 
William Robertson Smith figures in the history of anthropology as well as 
of biblical studies (Stocking 1995; James 2003). Also of significance for 
this formative period is Emile Durkheim and his younger associates Henri 
Hubert and Marcel Mauss (the latter being Durkheim’s nephew), whose 
still-influential work on sacrifice (Hubert and Mauss 1964) dealt 


extensively with biblical data in comparison with Vedic texts. 


There has been an uninterrupted stream of interest focused on the 
interpretation of ritual in the Hebrew Bible and ancient Israel on the part of 
anthropologists (Goldberg 1996: 9, 33-34), with particular attention to the 
practice of sacrifice, although this stream did narrow to a trickle for a 
lengthy period shortly after the heyday of James G. Frazer (Eilberg- 
Schwartz 1990: 17, 75). It is, therefore, appropriate to speak of a new surge 
or “second wave” of interest beginning in the 1960s (Goldberg 1996: 9; 
Wilson 2012: 7), which has continued to the present. The beginning of this 
surge can be dated rather precisely to 1966, the year of the publication of 
Mary Douglas’s Purity and Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of Pollution 
and Taboo, which includes a chapter (“The Abominations of Leviticus”) 
that explores the biblical dietary laws as a rational system of socio-cultural 
categorization. The interest by anthropologists in biblical ritual was 
mirrored and met by that of biblical scholars; indeed, work on ritual by 
biblical scholars beginning in the 1970s was clearly catalyzed by the work 
of anthropologists, especially that of Douglas (Rogerson 1978, 1992; 
Eilberg-Schwartz 1990; Goldberg 1996; Meyers 2012). 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND RITUAL THEORY 


The comparative and theoretical study of ritual, including the technical use 
of the term to specify a category of human behavior, began with the 
inception of anthropology as a distinct scholarly discipline (Asad 1993; 
Boudewijnse 1995). This anthropological treatment of ritual laid a strong 
foundation for the interdisciplinary project of “ritual theory” or “ritual 
studies,” which developed in the 1970s. Anthropology remains an important 
component of ritual theory, well-exemplified by the fact that Pamela J. 
Stewart and Andrew Strathern, the co-editors of the Journal of Ritual 
Studies and co-authors of the volume on ritual in the influential Key 
Concepts in Religion series (Stewart and Strathern 2014), are both 
anthropologists. Ritual theory continues to be nourished by anthropology, as 
is clear from the bibliographies of works by ritual theorists who are not 
anthropologists, such as Ronald L. Grimes (2013), Catherine Bell (1992; 
1997), Jonathan Z. Smith (1982; 1987), and Philippe Buc (2001). Likewise, 


much recent work on ritual by anthropologists engages closely with the 
studies of non-anthropologists (see, e.g., Humphrey and Laidlaw 1994). 
Corresponding very closely to this larger scholarly context, much of the 
most recent work on ritual in the Hebrew Bible is theoretically eclectic and 
properly identified with the broad field of ritual studies (see, e.g., 
Gruenwald 2003; Klingbeil 2007). It is therefore somewhat artificial to 
distinguish anthropological and broadly social scientific approaches to 
ritual from ritual theory. Nevertheless, anthropological study of ritual has a 
distinct history and ethos, and the relationship between biblical studies and 
anthropology in the interpretation of ritual pre-existed the full development 
of ritual studies as an interdisciplinary data field. Thus, this article will 
attend specifically to the contributions of guild anthropologists to the study 
of ritual in the Hebrew Bible and the engagements of biblical scholars with 
anthropological work on ritual, largely eschewing reference to non- 
anthropological work that has influenced the study of ritual in the Bible. 


DEFINING AND THEORIZING RITUAL 


The term “ritual,” assigned to types of human behavior, is an “analytical 
category” constructed by scholars, not a natural one, which means that an 
essentialist definition is impossible (Sax 2010: 4, 7). Moreover, “we cannot 
in any absolute way separate ritual from non-ritual in the societies we 
study” (Tambiah 1979: 116). Thus, defining ritual amounts to establishing 
criteria by which particular instances of social activity can be identified 
with the analytical category, determining the extent to which such activity 
fits the category. To define ritual is also to theorize its nature, to identify 
what kind of behavior it is and how it functions. 

Anthropologists invoke a great variety of criteria, to which they assign 
differing values (Kapferer 2004: 36). Wendy James urges that any 
understanding of ritual must “include the idea that it is deliberate 
ceremonial performance, physically enacted or enactable, and 
transformative in intention or effect” (James 2003: 107). According to Roy 
A. Rappaport, ritual is best understood as “the performance of more or less 
invariant sequences of formal acts and utterances not entirely encoded by 
the performers” (Rappaport 1999: 24). Stanley J. Tambiah’s often-cited 


definition characterizes ritual as “constituted of patterned and ordered 
sequences of words and acts . . . whose content and arrangement are 
characterized in varying degree by formality (conventionality), stereotypy 
(rigidity), condensation (fusion), and redundancy (repetition)” (Tambiah 
1979: 119). As exemplified by these definitions, formality and repetition are 
frequently highlighted as defining characteristics of ritual. David I. Kertzer 
(1988) notes that Siegfried F. Nadel (1954: 99) was one of the first 
anthropologists to emphasize these characteristics, an approach that allowed 
for understanding ritual as not limited to religious contexts; Kertzer’s own 
work focuses on political ritual. 

Many definitions add to these basic characteristics the claim that the 
action performed in ritual is “communicative.” According to Mary Douglas, 
for example, ritual is “pre-eminently a form of communication” (1970: 
20).” Elaborating on this understanding of ritual, Tambiah’s definition 
begins by identifying it as “a culturally constructed system of symbolic 
communication” (1979:119). Similarly, Kertzer defines ritual as “symbolic 
behavior that is socially standardized and repetitive,’ noting that this 
definition reflects how many anthropologists understand the category. He 
elaborates his definition by characterizing ritual as “action wrapped in a 
web of symbolism” (1988: 9), adding that symbols “provide the content of 
ritual” (11). 


RITUAL AND REPRESENTATION 


The predominant anthropological understanding of ritual as symbolic 
communication— which has been referred to as “canonical” (Handelman 
and Lindquist 2004: 1) and “almost a social compact in anthropology” 
(Humphrey and Laidlaw 1994: 73)—can be termed “representational” 
(Asad 1993; Sax 2010; Handelman and Lindquist 2004); that is, ritual 
actions stand representatively for various phenomena (most quite abstract): 
social relations, beliefs, values, concepts, or worldview. As Talal Asad 
notes, this understanding of ritual as symbolic activity goes back to the first 
definitions of ritual that were formulated as anthropology emerged as a 
distinctive scholarly discipline (1993: 56-60). It is expressed by key figures 
in the development of the discipline. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, for example, is 


quoted by Asad as referring to ritual actions (“rites”) as “the regulated 
symbolic expressions of certain sentiments” (32, n. 9). 

While the identification of ritual as symbolic activity has a long history 
in anthropology, it took on a new life with the emergence of what came to 
be termed “symbolic anthropology” (especially in American contexts). 
Symbolic anthropology first emerged at the end of the 1950s, developed 
through the 1960s, and came into its own in the 1970s. It took as its starting 
point the identification of culture with symbolism, which developed in 
American cultural anthropology, particularly out of Talcott Parsons’ 
Harvard Department of Social Relations (Kuper 1999: 47-72). Culture was 
identified as “a collective symbolic discourse. What it discoursed on was 
knowledge, beliefs, and values” (Kuper 1999: 16). Clifford Geertz, who 
studied in the Department of Social Relations, and is named as a graduate 
research assistant who contributed to the preparation of a foundational 
study on the definition of culture (Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952: v), 
characterizes this theory of culture as “semiotic” and affirms: “Believing, 
with Max Weber, that man is an animal suspended in webs of significance 
he himself has spun, I take culture to be those webs, and the analysis of it to 
be therefore not an experimental science in search of law but an interpretive 


one in search of meaning” (1973: 5).° More simply, he refers to culture as a 
“symbolic system” (17) and asserts that cultural activity is “activity in 
which symbolism forms the positive content” (91). Within the context of 
symbolic anthropology’s conceptualization of culture, ritual—as a cultural 
activity, part of the “webs of significance’—must be understood as 
essentially symbolic. 

The mainstream dominance of this approach in anthropology is 
exemplified by Robbie Davis-Floyd’s definition of ritual in the new (2008) 
edition of the International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences: “a 
patterned, repetitive, and symbolic enactment of a cultural belief or value” 
(Davis-Floyd 2008: 259 [my emphasis]). Elaborating on the definition, 
Davis-Floyd explains that, “a belief system is enacted through ritual,” 
highlights as a major characteristic of ritual “the symbolic nature of ritual’s 
messages,” and asserts that “rituals work through symbols” (259, 260). 

This understanding of ritual as symbolic communication necessarily 
raises the question of what a symbol is. A number of definitions (and 
theorizations) have been offered (Hamburg 1964; Hartley 1964; Foster 
1990: 119-121). Geertz makes it clear that the issue of definition matters a 


great deal and calls for “precision” in determining its meaning. He 
continues: “This is no easy task, for, rather like ‘culture,’ ‘symbol’ has been 
used to refer to a great variety of things, often a number of them at the same 
time” (1973: 91). In “Ideology as a Cultural System,” an essay originally 
published in 1964, Geertz laments that social scientists had failed to engage 
with what he terms, “one of the most important trends in recent thought: the 
effort to construct an independent science of what Kenneth Burke has called 
‘symbolic action,’” citing Burke’s 1941 The Philosophy of Literary Form: 
Studies in Symbolic Action. He sums up the social scientific failure: “the 
question of how symbols symbolize, how they function to mediate 
meanings has simply been bypassed” (Geertz 1973: 208). In developing his 
conception of symbolism in his response to this problem, Geertz draws on 
the philosopher Suzanne Langer (Philosophy in a New Key, 1942) to define 
a symbol as anything that “serves as a vehicle for a conception” (208, n. 
19). Elaborating on his earlier discussion in his famous “Religion as a 
Cultural System” (first published in 1966), Geertz outlines several 
definitional identifications of a symbol before offering the following as his 
preference: 


any object, act, event, quality, or relation which serves as a vehicle for a conception—the 
conception is the symbol’s ‘meaning’. . . The number 6, written, imagined, laid out as a row 
of stones, or even punched into the program tapes of a computer, is a symbol. But so also is 
the Cross..., the expanse of painted canvas called ‘Guernica’ or the bit of painted stone 
called a churinga, the word ‘reality,’ or even the morpheme ‘-ing.’ They are all symbols, or 
at least symbolic elements, because they are tangible formulations of notions, abstractions 
from experience fixed in perceptible form, concrete embodiments of ideas, attitudes, 
judgments, longings, or beliefs (91). 


Clearly, Geertz is offering an expansive definition and conception of 
“symbol,” which encompasses almost everything that could be termed a 
“cultural activity”; anything can function as a symbol if it functions as a 
vehicle for a conception. Thus, Geertz does not sharply distinguish ritual 
from other types of symbolic activity. Rather, ritual represents just one 
aspect of various interwoven systems of symbols that constitute culture. 
Representative of the coalescence of American “cultural anthropology” 
and British “social anthropology” around approaches to culture that 
emphasized the category of the symbol, Victor Turner contributed 
influentially to the theorizing of symbolism called for by Geertz. His 
approach, therefore, “can be viewed as paradigmatic for symbolic 


anthropology,” and his work as “an exemplary approach to symbolic 
analysis” (Foster 1990: 121, 123). 

According to Turner, a symbol is “a thing regarded by general consent as 
naturally typifying or representing or recalling something by possession of 
analogous qualities or by association in fact or in thought” (1967: 19). 
Turner insists that symbols have to be understood contextually, both in 
terms of the cultural context in which they are deployed and their relative 
placement within cultural performances (especially ritual activity): “The 
total ‘significance’ of a symbol may be obtained only from a consideration 
of how it is interpreted in every one of the ritual contexts in which it 
appears, i.e., with regard to its role in the total ritual system” (1968: 2). 

According to Kertzer (1988), who builds on Turner’s approach, symbols 
have three properties fundamental to their role within ritual: “condensation 
of meaning, multivocality, and ambiguity.” Condensation of meaning 
“refers to the way in which individual symbols represent and unify a rich 
diversity of meanings. The symbol . . . somehow embodies and brings 
together diverse ideas.” Multivocality refers to “the variety of different 
meanings attached to the same symbol. While condensation refers to the 
interaction of these different meanings and their synthesis into a new 
meaning for an individual, multivocality suggests another aspect, the fact 
that the same symbol may be understood by different people in different 
ways.” Ambiguity means that “the symbol has no single precise meaning. 
Put in more positive terms, this means that symbols are not arcane ways of 
saying something that could be more precisely expressed in simple 
declarative form. The complexity and uncertainty of meaning of symbols 
are sources of their strength” (Kertzer 1988: 11). 

Mary Douglas’s symbolic understanding of ritual behavior should be 
understood against the background of her view of social relations as being 
“impossible . . . without symbolic acts” (Douglas 1966: 62) and her 
commitment to a positive appreciation of ritual behavior as symbolic 
activity. In Purity and Danger, Douglas combats what she terms the 
“baneful” influence of Frazer’s appropriation of Robertson Smith’s 
distinction between religion and magic: “He [Frazer] disseminated a false 
assumption about the primitive view of the universe worked by mechanical 
symbols, and another false assumption that ethics are strange to primitive 
religion” (28). Douglas argues that all forms of ritual are fundamentally 
symbolic, so that it is impossible to set a firm distinction between religious 


ritual and magical ritual. The fourth chapter of Purity and Danger, “Magic 
and Miracle” (58-72), focuses on this issue, which she also addresses in 
Natural Symbols, where she writes: “belief in the efficacy of instituted signs 
... is the sacramental, and equally the magical, theology. I see no advantage 
for this discussion in making any distinction between magical and 
sacramental” (1970: 8). 

Many anthropologists have dichotomized symbolic representation and 
efficacy in their understanding of ritual, so that the symbolic character of 
ritual depends on its lack of efficacy (Goody 1961; Sax 2010: 6-7). 
Douglas, however, does not set such a dichotomy between symbolism and 
efficacy. “Ritualism,” she posits, “is most highly developed where symbolic 
action is held to be most certainly efficacious” (1970: 8), and she refers to 
ritual actions as “efficacious signs” (10). She does, however, distinguish 
between “expressive” and “efficacious” (also termed “magical”) functions 
of ritual behavior, but without using this dichotomy to define what is ritual 
against what is not ritual (1970: 17). For Douglas, ritual is always symbolic 
behavior, but there are cultural variations in whether that behavior is seen as 
efficacious (magical or sacramental) or simply expressive. 

For Geertz, Turner, Douglas, and many other anthropologists, 
symbolism is an essential, definitional characteristic of ritual as such, not 
something to be identified on a cultural case-by-case basis. This theory of 
“ubiquitous symbolism,” therefore, claims that ritual has “inherent 
symbolic meaning” (Klawans 2006: 67). Symbolism is definitional of ritual 
as a cultural practice; that is, if one assumes, as so many anthropologists do, 
that symbolism is an essential characteristic of ritual, one will approach any 
specific ritual performance, including ancient Israelite ritual, deploying this 
assumption. 


BIBLICAL RITUAL AS SYMBOLIC ACTION 


Given the dominance of the theory of “ubiquitous symbolism” in 
anthropology as it developed from the 1960s, most applications of 
anthropological perspectives to ancient Israelite ritual since that time have 
treated it as symbolic activity. The following highly selective survey of the 
development of the “second wave” of anthropological scholarship on the 


Bible and ritual will focus on the ways this emphasis on symbolism has 
played itself out, giving particular attention to early, foundational works and 
to a recent major affirmation of symbolic interpretation of ritual in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

As noted previously, the new wave of anthropological interest in biblical 
ritual was catalyzed by Mary Douglas’s work, although her initial treatment 
of biblical ritual focused on the dietary laws and more generally on purity 
practices, rather than on sacrifice, the major ritual institution of ancient 
Israel. Notably, while there was a great deal of social scientific work on 
various aspects of Israelite society and culture in the ten years between 
1966 and 1976, no anthropologically informed treatment of Israelite 
sacrificial ritual appeared until Edmund Leach, whose biblical interpretation 
had previously focused on structuralist analysis of narrative texts as 
embodiments of “myth,” offered an exploratory treatment of the priestly 
ordination rite of Leviticus 8 and Exodus 29 (Leach 1976: 81-93). In this 
study, Leach applies his understanding of ritual activity as predominantly 
concerned with “movement across social boundaries,” such performances 
having “the double function of proclaiming the change of status and of 
magically bringing it about” (1976: 77). Like Douglas, Leach affirms both 
the representational character of ritual and its efficacy. However, as Turner 
notes, Leach was generally dismissive of “native” beliefs about ritual 
efficacy, focusing on the meanings that could be identified by the 
anthropological observer on the basis of structural analysis of ritual 
behavior itself (1969: 7). This perspective is on full display in the study of 
the priestly ordination ceremony. 

A year after the appearance of Leach’s treatment, the publications of 
Douglas Davies’s “An Interpretation of Sacrifice in Leviticus” (Davies 
1977) marked a milestone, the first attempt by a biblical scholar to apply 
ideas and models derived from British social anthropology to the 
interpretation of biblical sacrificial rituals. Davies’ study begins with a 
critique of Robertson Smith and carries on a running dialogue with his 
theoretical work. Referring to Purity and Danger, Davies affirms that 
Douglas’s analysis of the biblical dietary laws had demonstrated how “this 
one aspect of Israelite life mirrored a broader attitude to the world” and sets 
out his aim “to develop this approach and to apply it to the institution of 
sacrifice as described in Leviticus” (389). Davies also refers to Leach, 
Turner, and Claude Lévi-Strauss, but Douglas is clearly his main theoretical 


source and model. In agreement with Douglas, Davies interprets sacrifice in 
Leviticus as a coherent symbolic representation of social values. 

The impact of anthropological work on ritual within biblical studies was 
signaled by Frank Gorman’s dissertation, “Priestly ritual and creation 
theology: the conceptual categories of space, time, and station in Lev 8; 14; 
16; Num 19; 28-29,” completed in 1985 under the supervision of John H. 
Hayes at Emory University. Published in 1990 as The Ideology of Ritual: 
Space, Time and Status in the Priestly Theology (Gorman 1990), it was the 
first monograph focused on the systematic application of anthropological 
models and methods to biblical ritual materials. The study treats sacrifice as 
a symbolic expression of worldview. Gorman’s definition of ritual 
represents his debt to the anthropological theory of the time: “a complex 
performance of symbolic acts, characterized by its formality, order, and 
sequence, which tends to take place in specific situations, and has as one of 
its central goals the regulation of the social order” (19). 

In 1989, Ronald Hendel—who had met Mary Douglas in 1983 while he 
was a graduate student and encouraged her interest in the book of Leviticus 
(Douglas 1999: ix)—published a sophisticated application of symbolic 
anthropology to the covenant rites of Exod 24:3-8, “Sacrifice as a Cultural 
System: The Ritual Symbolism of Exodus 24:3-8” (Hendel 1989). This 
study shows the maturing of the new wave of scholarship, marked 
especially by the influence of Douglas. Like Davies, Hendel begins with a 
critique of Robertson Smith’s approach to sacrifice, lamenting its 
continuing influence. He then sets out a treatment of the “cultural system” 
of sacrifice exemplified by the ritual performance narrated in Exod 24:3-8. 
The title of this piece clearly evokes the “cultural system” theory of Clifford 
Geertz, but the substance of the piece strongly reflects British social 
anthropology, with its emphasis on the social significance of ritual. 

Published in the same years as Gorman’s study, Howard Eilberg- 
Schwartz’s The Savage in Judaism: An Anthropology of Israelite Religion 
and Ancient Judaism (Eilberg-Schwartz 1990) took a broader and more 
theoretically sophisticated approach to the topic, providing, in particular, a 
treatment of the larger intellectual context out of which Gorman’s study (as 
well as Hendel’s) emerged. Eilberg-Schwartz’s study is a work of great 
erudition, genuinely interdisciplinary in its deep and broad understanding of 
anthropological theory and method in relation to ancient Israelite and 


Jewish religions. Although now somewhat dated, it remains the best single 
entry-point to the subject. 

Eilberg-Schwartz was explicit about the particular anthropological 
tradition that most influenced his work, “namely, the one that emerges from 
the work of Durkheim and is carried forward by the British social 
anthropologists, particularly Radcliffe-Brown, Evans-Pritchard, Douglas, 
and Turner, as well as the work of Lévi-Strauss.” He also notes his attention 
to “symbolic and cultural anthropology, as exhibited particularly in the 
work of Geertz and Fernandez” (25). This theoretical background is clearly 
displayed throughout the work. In particular, there is deep engagement with 
Douglas’s work, especially in Eilberg-Schwartz’s chapter on purity and 
impurity, “Menstrual Blood, Semen, and Discharge: The Fluid Symbolism 
of the Human Body” (177-194). 

His discussion of circumcision exemplifies the issue of identifying the 
meanings of symbols in relation to larger cultural codes. Following 
Douglas, Eilberg-Schwartz identifies circumcision as a “natural symbol” for 
concepts of fertility and descent, over against biblical interpreters who 
urged that its association with the covenant had disengaged it from such 
associations, so that any other body modification, such as piercing the ears, 
could equally have served as a sign of the covenant (146). With reference to 
this particular case, he expresses his general perspective on identifying the 
meanings of ritual performances: 


My analysis assumes that a practice may have had a symbolic meaning that did not find 
explicit articulation in Israelite literature. Since the historical anthropologists cannot 
question natives about the meaning of practices, she or he is in the position of doing cultural 
archaeology, a mode of interpretation which involves imagining what practices meant from 
incomplete cultural remains. Unstated meanings can often be detected from symbolic 
artifacts such as metaphors which point to larger complexes of meanings that never found 
explicit articulation. (143-144) 


Eilberg-Schwartz draws on comparative ethnographic data for suggestions 
about how to make sense of phenomena in ancient Israel. Finding that 
circumcision is frequently associated with fertility in other societies (144— 
146), he considers the possibility that this was also the case with ancient 
Israel. Ritual involves “actualization of metaphor” (122-126). Thus, the 
metaphorical use of circumcision language with reference to fruit trees in 
Lev 19:23-25 serves as his major clue. As Eilberg-Schwartz’s argument is 


summarized by Jonathan Klawans: “the metaphor allows us to understand 
the ritual’s symbolic value in ancient Israelite society” (Klawans 2006: 43). 

In a paper published in 1998, Saul M. Olyan displays the potential of a 
nuanced application of anthropological theory for illuminating biblical 
ritual material in a study of hair shaving practices: “What Do Shaving Rites 
Accomplish and What Do They Signal in Biblical Ritual Contexts?” (Olyan 
1998). As the title of the paper indicates, Olyan is concerned with both the 
effectiveness of ritual activity and its representational function. 
Commenting on this dual concern, he writes: “There has been much 
discussion among students of ritual about whether rites simply mirror social 
distinctions or actually bring them into being. My own view is that they 
must do both” (612, n. 4). He cites Kertzer (1988) in support of this 
perspective, over against what he terms “the older view, that ritual patterns 
encode and promote prevailing social arrangements,” which he attributes to 
Douglas, citing Natural Symbols (1970). He also refers to Leach’s 
characterization of transition rituals as having “the double function of 
proclaiming the change of status and of magically bringing it about” (1976: 
77). This perspective on the simultaneous efficacy and representationality 
of ritual activity continues in Olyan’s subsequent publications (Olyan 2000; 
2004). 

During the period when biblical scholars were increasingly engaging 
with anthropological theories and models, Mary Douglas pursued her 
interest in the book of Leviticus. In Leviticus as Literature (1999) she offers 
what can be characterized as a “structuralist” reading of Leviticus, 
emphasizing the ways in which the meanings of its individual elements are 
defined through consideration of their relationships. Identifying parallels, 
interpreted analogically, is basic to this project. She insists that the 
analogical mode of reasoning is inherent to the book of Leviticus itself, to 
the cognitive mode of its authors (which she distinguishes from that of the 
authors of Deuteronomy). 

The general value of Douglas’s approach to ritual is strongly affirmed in 
Jonathan Klawans’s monograph, Purity, Sacrifice, and the Temple: 
Symbolism and Supersessionism in the Study of Ancient Judaism (2006), 
and in two follow-up essays (Klawans 2008; Klawans 2010). In line with 
the dominant anthropological approach to identifying and interpreting ritual 
with reference to its empirical ineffectiveness (and against Douglas’s 
emphasis on keeping efficacy and symbolism together), he asserts that “it is 


very difficult to establish empirically that ancient Israelite rituals 
accomplished very much at all” (Klawans 2010: 112). He accepts that 
ancient Israelites did articulate purposes for their rituals, such as 
purification and expiation, but, like Leach, he argues against taking these 
purposes seriously: 


But of what use is it for scholars to assert that sacrifices served these purposes and achieved 
these goals? These are not measurable goals, for these are not empirical problems. Neither 
sin nor defilement exists as such in any empirical, measurable way. Purification and 
atonement are not therefore real accomplishments of Israelite ritual at all. They are 
perceived accomplishments: the rituals in question are mechanisms of pretense for dealing 
with problems that exist only in the realm of ideas. (2010: 112) 


Having thus asserted that ancient Israelites’ expressed goals for ritual 
behavior “have no empirically measurable correlation with reality,” 
Klawans argues that, “ritual also has communicative roles, above and 
beyond what believers claim it achieves and alongside whatever it may or 
may not measurably accomplish” (112-113). These communicative roles of 
ritual are properly treated using the term “symbol” (114). 

Klawans follows Eilberg-Schwartz’s approach to filling in interpretive 
gaps in the symbolic meanings of ritual practices, in particular picking up 
his claim that metaphors can point to “larger complexes of meanings that 
never found explicit articulation” (Eilberg-Schwartz, 1990:143). He 
assembles a variety of metaphors that suggest that God relates to Israel as a 
sacrificer, which he takes as evidence that Israelites understood sacrifice as 
a mechanism for imitation of God (Klawans 2006: 56-68). This is clearly a 
case of symbolic gap-filling, since no biblical source states explicitly that 
sacrificial practice involves imitation of God (in contrast to such explicit 
interpretation of Shabbat observance; Exod 20:8—11; 31:12-17). 


CRITIQUES OF SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATION 


The best-known challenge to the meaning-communicative view of ritual, 
exemplified by Klawans’ work, came from the Indologist Frits Staal, who 
boldly asserted the “meaninglessness of ritual” (Staal 1979). However, the 
“social compact” that ritual is essentially symbolic action has also been 


challenged by some anthropologists, during the time of the genesis of 
“symbolic anthropology” (Goody 1961) and as it consolidated (Spiro 1969). 

A number of critiques, in good anthropological form, derive from 
fieldwork experiences involving the unwillingness or inability of 
informants to engage in symbolic exegesis of practice, which undercut the 
Turnerian method of beginning symbolic interpretation of ritual with what 
Turner referred to as “indigenous interpretation (or, briefly, the exegetical 
meaning)” (1967: 50). Gilbert Lewis, for example, writes that the Gnau, 
with whom he worked in New Guinea, “do not have a style of ritual marked 
by didactic explanations of the symbolism of what they do” (1980: 141). 
Dan Sperber invokes a similar experience in his work with the Dorze of 
Ethiopia (Sperber 1975: 17-18). Caroline Humphrey and John Laidlaw 
(1994), undertook work with Shvetamber Jains in Jaipur, in western India 
expressly to explore “the range of symbolic meanings” of their image 
veneration (puja) rituals (1). They found that their Jain informants offered 
abundant symbolic interpretation of puja (comparable to the elaborate 
symbolic exegesis Turner gathered from his Ndembu informants), but were 
perplexed by the fact that these same informants also insisted on the 
meaninglessness of puja, indeed, of all ritual, identifying it as an empty 
vessel that had to be infused with significance not dependent upon the rite 
itself. On the basis of this fieldwork experience they concluded that 
“anthropologists have been mistaken in thinking that the communication of 
meanings is distinctive or definitional of ritual” (2). 

According to Lewis, anthropological interpretation often involves 
scholars imposing meaning because of dissatisfaction with the explanations 
provided by their “native” informants (1980: xv). Lewis’s judgment on 
anthropologists applies equally to biblical scholars in their engagement with 
the “strange customs” presented in the Hebrew Bible. Lewis also asserts 
that, “To presume that ritual is essentially a form of communication 
prejudges what is to be found out” (1980: 117). 

Similarly to Lewis, Asad proposes that anthropologists have engaged in 
symbolic interpretation in order to address what they perceive as conceptual 
gaps in “native” explanation: “Anthropologists have, I would suggest, 
incorporated a theological preoccupation into an avowedly secular 
intellectual task—that is, the preoccupation with establishing as 
authoritatively as possible the meanings of representations where the 
explanations offered by indigenous’ discourse are considered 


ethnographically inadequate or incomplete” (1993: 60). He adds that it is 
always the ethnographer who “identifies and classifies symbols, even when 
he or she draws on the help of indigenous exegetes to interpret them” (61). 

Lewis offers a detailed exploration of how symbols are identified and 
the frequent resort of scholars to the distinction between technical, practical 
activities and non-instrumental, non-rational or irrational actions to 
establish that ritual behavior is symbolic (1980: 6-38; see also Sax 2010). 
He argues that symbolic actions must be identified not through seeing a 
disconnection between means and ends, but because symbols are like 
metaphors: 


If symbolism involves the notion of one something standing for or representing something 
else, it must depend on a particular classification that separates the one thing from the 
something else it represents. It rests on an intellectual perception of the boundaries of the 
categories . . . This involves awareness. The same arguments apply to “metaphor” when it is 
used by anthropologists in relation to the ideas, words or actions of other people. The people 
must recognize distinctions between two concepts for one to be used metaphorically for the 
other by them. (Sax 2010: 112) 


For something to be a symbol, it must be recognized to stand for something 
else, from which it can be distinguished in some way. Because this type of 
association between things requires conscious awareness of a specific 
system of classification, it must be conventional. 

The American “father of semiotics,” Charles Sanders Peirce, emphasized 
the conventionality of symbols, and therefore sought to distinguish symbols 


from other types of signs.* Following the lead of Roy Rappaport (1999) and 
Nancy Jay (1992), I have found Peirce’s distinction between symbols, icons, 
and indices (indexes) as three types of signs extremely helpful to my work 
with ancient Israelite ritual (Gilders 2004; 2006; 2009; 2013). I affirm that 
there is, indeed, a communicative aspect in Israelite ritual as it is textually 
represented, and I attempt to be precise about how it is communicative and 
clear about my interpretative categories. 

The meaning of a symbol, Peirce emphasizes, is assigned to it and is not 
inherent in the thing itself (Peirce, in Buchler 1955: 102). An indexical sign, 
however, “is in dynamical (including spatial) connection both with the 
individual object, on the one hand, and with the senses or memory of the 
person for whom it serves as a sign, on the other hand” (107). While 
discussing examples of indices, Peirce provides perhaps his simplest 
definition of an index: “A rap on the door is an index. Anything which 


focusses the attention is an index. Anything which startles us is an index, in 
so far as it marks the junction between two portions of experience” (108- 
109). This explanation clarifies that Peirce’s category of the index includes 
deliberate human actions that indicate something. In his refinement of 
Peirce’s theory, Rappaport refers to “Constructed Indices” that “are 
deliberately constructed and employed by humans to indicate whatever they 
do indicate” (1999:63). Although conventional in the sense that they are 
dependent on human intention for their operation, such indices do not 
depend on convention for their significance. Rather, as Jay clarifies, 
“Because the relation of sign to signified is not conventional, indices can be 
understood across cultural and linguistic boundaries. They indicate their 
object rather than represent it” (1992: 6). 


ETHNOGRAPHY OF TEXTUAL RITUAL 


Roy Rappaport poses a significant challenge for interpreters of biblical 
ritual who wish to deploy anthropological theory. He writes: 


Unless there is a performance there is no ritual. This is obvious in the case of fleeting 
greeting rituals which serves to order ongoing interactions, but it is no less true of elaborate 
liturgical rituals. Liturgical orders may be inscribed in books, but such records are not 
themselves rituals. They are merely descriptions of rituals or instructions for performing 
them...Liturgical orders are realized—made into res—only by being performed. (1999: 
37) 


Clearly, for Rappaport, it would be impossible to study biblical 
representations of ritual performances as ritual performances. This issue has 
been addressed by a number of scholars, who have acknowledged that there 
is a necessary difference between the interpretation of ritual practices 
encountered in a fieldwork situation and those encountered in texts (see, 
e.g., Wright 2012). 

Edmund Leach encouraged readers of Culture and Communication to 
treat biblical texts as if they were ethnographic field notes (1976: 84-85), 
which is problematic. Biblical texts are not ethnographic writings, records 
of what an ethnographer experienced. Rather, they are cultural products, 
best regarded as equivalent to the information provided by “native” 


informants, whose statements about their society and its culture must be 
recorded, organized, compared, collated, and interpreted. 

The fact that their “informants” speak through texts means that every 
biblical scholar must of necessity be an “armchair anthropologist” who 
risks depending on data that is variously incomplete or unreliable, or of 
making too much of the data that is available. The issue of unreliability is 
particularly significant, as Leach emphasizes in advice to ethnographers: 


The observer must distinguish between what people actually do and what people say that 
they do; that is between normal custom as individually interpreted on the one hand and 
normative rule on the other. When they come to write up the results of their research 
different anthropologists will, for doctrinal reasons, give very different weight to those two 
major aspects of the data, but in the field, the anthropologist must always pay attention to 
both sides. He...must distinguish behavior from ideology. (1982: 130) 


Scholars of biblical ritual must attend to the possibility that a text is not 
simply describing practice as it really was but is shaping a picture in service 
to some ideological purpose, and must recognize that there is no way to 
compare a textual claim with observed reality. Some form of a hermeneutic 
of suspicion is always necessary. 


CONCLUSION 


In relation to what the biblical texts do provide to biblical scholars who 
deploy anthropological perspectives, it must be emphasized how little there 
is that could be called “indigenous interpretation” in Turnerian terms. Like 
Lewis’s Gnau, the ancient Israelites encountered through the texts of the 
Hebrew Bible “do not have a style of ritual marked by didactic explanations 
of the symbolism of what they do.” A vital contribution of comparative 
ethnographic data is the clear evidence that not all societies engage in 
representational (symbolic, expressive, or communicative) interpretation of 
practices that are commonly identified as ritual. This fact requires 
interpreters of the biblical data, taken ethnographically as informant 
discourse, to give serious consideration to the possibility that ancient 
Israelites did not engage in systematic symbolic interpretation of ritual. 

The ethnographer, of course, may elect to construct symbolic meanings 
that go beyond what cultural insiders could have consciously recognized. It 


is necessary, however, for interpreters of biblical ritual to distinguish their 
theoretical models from those of the biblical writers as informants. 
Humphrey and Laidlaw provide a helpful model for this approach. They 
write, of their ethnographically based theory of ritual, that 


the chapters which follow will explore two distinct, but in this case ethnographically related 
problems about meaning in ritual. Our own discussion of the senses in which ritualized 
actions can be said to have (or not to have) meaning, will be interleaved with, and we hope 
will illuminate, an ethnographic account of the Jain puja, and of the distinct Jain sense of 
what meaning is in ritual, as an input which is spiritually significant. (1993: 2) 


In dealing with emic (indigenous, insider) discourse in relation to the 
scholar’s etic perspectives, a hermeneutic of good will is necessary. 
Ethnographers try to take seriously what the “native” informants say, even 
if they do not actually agree with or believe it. Lewis models such an 
approach in his discussion of the penis-bleeding practice of the Wogeo 
people of New Guinea. He takes seriously their indigenous theory of 
menstruation as ridding women of semen acquired during intercourse 
(which endangers them), a theory that explains why men induce bleeding 
from their penises. They do so in order to rid themselves of dangerous 
pollutions acquired from women; this is male “menstruation,” which to the 
Wogeo is just as real as female menstruation. Lewis strives to make sense 
of the Wogeo practice in its own terms and shows how it can make sense 
even in “our” terms: 


Their concept of “menstruating” differs from ours—men and women both “really” 
menstruate. Men do not menstruate symbolically, they menstruate. If I say I went to London, 
then just because you walked and I went by car, you would not feel that because you went 
naturally and I went artificially that I went symbolically. The concept of going (in “went”) 
does not bother about this distinction. If I choose nonetheless to report that Wogeo men 
“symbolically” or “metaphorically” menstruate, I must accept that I have imposed my own 
categories on what they do. I tell you about my categories, not theirs. And you may prefer 
what I tell you to what the Wogeo say because my categories correspond with yours and 
those of the Wogeo do not (1980: 112). 


With Lewis’s model in mind, scholars will attend to the fact that much 
Israelite interpretation of ritual is not “symbolic”; it makes instrumental 
claims. Such claims should be taken seriously, and an effort should be made 
to work out how they make sense within the framework of ancient Israelite 
cultural assumptions. Moreover, as Douglas emphasized, symbolism need 
not be dichotomized to efficacy. Asserting that ritual is symbolic action 


does not preclude understanding it as highly effective, productive activity 
(James 2003; Olyan 2000). 


NOTES 


1. The original French version of the study, “Essai sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice,” was 
published in 1898 in L’Anée sociologique. 

2. See also Jean and John L. Comaroff’s definition of ritual as “formally stylized, communicative 
action” (1993: xvi). 

3. Symbolic anthropology is often identified as well as “interpretive anthropology.” 

4. As an introduction to Peirce’s theory of signs, see Buchler 1955: 98-119; on the relevance of 
Peirce’s ideas for the understanding of ritual, see Jay 1992: 6-7; see also Roy Rappaport’s 
subtle elucidation and critique of Peirce’s theory in (1999: 54-68). 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


THIS chapter summarizes basic characteristics of the encounter with the 
divine in the cultures of the ancient Near East (ANE), ancient Greece, and 
Israel. It focuses on essential elements of the relations between humans and 
their gods in order to understand especially the Biblical God YHWH as a 
participant in ritual and cultic practices. To achieve this, the essay 
thoroughly considers an emic (cultural or contextual) as well as an etic 
(modern scholarly) point of view. For that it is necessary, on the one hand, 
to put the material evidence from archaeology into perspective. On the 
other hand, the most important sources for a differentiated overview on the 
matter are textual traditions from the ancient world. The chapter starts by 
posing a question whose answer normally seems self-evident: “What is a 
god?” The comparison between different ancient cultures leads to a working 
definition of gods/God and serves as a foil to outline basic characteristics of 
YHWH. A further survey is dedicated to central topics of the 
communication between gods and humans by focusing on the complex of 
offerings/sacrifice. 


2. WHAT IS A Gop? 


A Comparative View on Ancient Religions 


Mesopotamia 


A collection of essays by prominent Assyriologists provides a valuable 
definition of the supernatural beings called “gods” in ancient cuneiform 
sources (Porter 2009); the philological and archaeological contributions 
show some important commonalities: in the religions of ancient 
Mesopotamia gods are predominantly personalized entities with 
anthropomorphic shape and behavior. Together they mark the center of a 
divine sphere that is linguistically identified by the determinative DINGIR, 
“sod/divine” (a Sumerian word; in Akkadian the term for god is ilu, as in 
other Semitic languages). This sign of the cuneiform script not 
coincidentally represents a star, a heavenly body evoking notions of 
splendor, movement, order, and inaccessible height/superiority. What do 
material objects (e.g., certain weapons or the kettle drum) and more abstract 
concepts (e.g., justice and righteousness) have in common so that they have 
all been written with the determinative for “god”? From a modern point of 
view neither inanimate things nor abstract concepts seems to be plausible 
candidates for a divine personification. The question is aggravated by the 
multilayered symbolism of the celestial phenomena sun, moon, and 
stars/constellations. Are they themselves gods? Or do they simply manifest 
simultaneously in different forms? Beside the celestial bodies, other 
common forms of deities are anthropomorphic cult images (Jacobsen 1987; 
Berlejung 1998) and symbolic representations (like the sun disk or the 
moon crest venerated as visible tokens). The most common characteristic 
for gods was their awe-inspiring splendor (cf. Cassin 1968; Aster 2012). 
The question of their “nature” arises also with regard to modern categories 
of description like metaphor or symbol. Do ancient textual and pictorial 
sources mirror a different experience of reality than our own? A world view 
that was predominantly concrete? Or was the experience of the ancients and 
the underlying perception and interpretation of the world at the same time 
differentiated and abstract like ours but organized along different patterns? 
Ultimately, it was personality, proper names, and, in particular, superior 


power that separated gods and humans into two different realms of reality 
and, at the same time, connected these realms and enabled communication 
between them by cultic practice. 


Egypt 

The word for “god” in Egyptian (consonants ntr, modern pronunciation 
netjer) was also used later in Coptic for the Christian god as well as for 
pagan divinities (nute). The adjective netjery, “sacred/divine,” has a 
predominant notion of “being ritualized” (Traunecker 2001, 30). The gods 
of the culture in the Nile valley were the decisive force in the fabric of 
reality. They animated the world and thereby made it understandable 
following a social pattern based on intentions (cf. Silverman 1991). The 
gods were commonly depicted anthromorphically, but in contrast with 
Mesopotamia, there was also a complex non-anthropomorphic imagery; the 
superhuman beings were as pluriform as reality itself. Their effects and 
traces could be perceived everywhere in the processes and events of 
“nature” and “history” (two modern categories for which Egyptians had no 
words). But the gods, embedded in the “depth of the world,” populated for 
the imagination a distinct space beyond the realm of humans, a social 
“sphere of belonging,” which gods as persons had need of (Assmann 2001, 
101). The stability of cosmic order was guaranteed by the constant 
upholding of good relations between gods and humans by means of ritual: 
this “kept the cosmos going on” (Assmann 1990, 204). On the one hand, the 
performative quality of language was the most important tool for this 
mutual communication; all things, material or imaginary, were essentially 
connected by their names: spoken and given to ritual objects they were in 
actu part of the divine reality Also, the cult images or other ritual objects 
were animated by the ba (“soul”) of the gods (basically a term designating a 
component of human personality). The ba was capable of crossing the 
border between the real and the imaginary” (Traunecker 2001, 13). On the 
other hand, the gods’ reclusiveness as gods was always realized. It was 
expressed, for example, by the concept of their hidden, “true” names (e.g. 
Amun-Re), which they would not reveal to humans. 


Syria (Ugarit) 


In Ugarit, the Bronze age north Syrian city, the gods were characterized by 
their superior powers and size, their immortality, and their separation from 
the realm of humankind as “sacred beings.” The social life of the gods was 
easily “readable” since the norms of behavior followed the same pattern of 
court and family structures as in the city state. The family metaphor is basic 
to understand how and why the polytheistic world of gods in Ugarit also 
contained an implicit notion of unity: “the divine family was for polytheism 
a sort of mono-theism” (Smith 2001, 8). From another perspective the bi- 
and trilingual lists of gods from Ugarit may be understood as the expression 
of a holistic world view in which all the gods are minor parts of a greater 
sphere of the divine (cf. Stolz 1996, 39-43). It is also important to note the 
quite distinct divine personalities we find especially in the Ugaritic 
narratives (myths, epics and legends). Comparable to the early Greek 
religion, one has to be careful about gaining actual insights into common 
beliefs and practices of the Ugaritic religion due to the variety of sources 
(the textual genres like narratives, rituals or lists show significantly 
different aspects of the deities). 


Hittite 


The religion of the cultures in Asia Minor during the Bronze age shows 
certain Mesopotamian influences but maintains a specific local and 
autochtonous character, which is especially true for the substratum of the 
Hurrian culture (Wilhelm 1982). In the Hittite language, the semantic field 
for “purity” (suppi-) corresponds with the status designated by the 
determinative DINGIR (the star-shaped Sumerogram inherited from 
Akkadian), which is connected with many material or immaterial objects or 
entities (Haas 2011, 166-169). It stands for the Hittite root siu(n)- 
“god/divine.” The class of divine things encompasses, for example, all the 
deities, their symbols, and any other temple equipment. An abstractum 
siunatar means “divine/image of a god.” In the Hittite religion many 
phenomena of nature and culture are personified or deified, for example, the 
hearth, smoke, the growth of plants, the door, the threshold, the night, or 
springs and mountains (which are often themselves conceptualized as minor 
or major goddesses and gods, cf. Haas 1982). The names for some of the 
aforementioned objects are often composed with a morpheme -sepa/-nzipa 
denoting a “supernatural” character. The most important gods of the Hittites 


were the weather or storm gods, especially Tarhun/Tarhunta = Tessob/Addu, 
his wife, the sun goddess of Arinna, and their son Telipinu, the god of the 
seasonal growth of the crops (Haas 2011, 222-241). All the gods were 
understood to be interwoven with the cosmic or meteorological forces they 
inhabited; in this respect, they were far above and also often alien to 
humans (e.g., the weather god is of such a huge stature that his throne was 
3600 m? in height and its footstool 1800 m7; cf. the Biblical vision in Isaiah 
6 of the enthroned YHWH, who sits on a very high and sublime throne). In 
the temple cult the cosmic powers were ritually accessible through 
sacrifices, prayers, feasts, and—on a large scale in the Hittite cult—the 
many cathartic rites necessary to maintain the “purity” and sacredness of 
the places of worship (Wilhelm 1999). 


Greece 


Greek gods (theoi) often have enigmatic and opaque proper names. The 
names individuate the gods, who are imagined to have splendid, super- 
human bodies (Burkert 1985, 182-189; cf. further Zaidman, Schmidt, 
Pantel 1994; Loyd 2009). They appear at the same time approachable and 
remote: The personality of a god “cannot be defined, but it can be known, 
and such knowledge can bring joy, help, and salvation” (Burkert 1985, 
183). The personalized Greek gods are diversified and classified according 
to their specific domains of action. Their impacts in natural forces and 
human life are expressed by numerous epithets/surnames. In the culture of 
Hellas, as in other ancient religions mentioned earlier, there were numerous 
personifications of abstract concepts (Burkert 1985, 184). They make 
obvious the permeable borderline between “names” and “ideas” like 
“justice” (dike), “victory” (nike), and, especially, “luck” (tyche). In the 
archaic idols (xoana) as well as in the later anthropomorphic cult images 
the gods were experienced to be present, in later times to a lesser extent. 
The elaborate statues (like the famous Athenean image of Zeus by Phidias) 
contributed significantly to the cultural imagery of the godly figures. They 
shaped the idea one had of them together with works of literature (myths, 
epics, hymns, and drama). The Greek gods were powerful and ambiguous; 
they were not obligated to the order of justice. 


Phoenicia 


In the religious universe of the Phoenicians, the anthropomorphic shape and 
the personal approachability of the gods were in the foreground (Bonnet 
2010, 107-109). The concept of a human-like body, the proper names, and 
especially the “face” of the gods, made them accessible. The gods “hear,” 
“bless,” and bestow victories (to the rulers). A system of family relations 
and of hierarchy structures the divine sphere, which was ruled by a “mighty 
lord” (‘dn, cf. KAI 47,1: I’dnn Imlgrt b’l sr, “for our lord, for Melqart, the 
lord of Tyre”). Sometimes the human part of the relation to the gods was 
conceptualized as a kind of treaty. The god was encountered in a courtly 
fashion in the temple cult like an earthly ruler. Iconic images as well as— 
prominent in Phoenicia—aniconic symbols (e.g. the betyl, an erected stone 
stela) were media of the divine presence that were usually considered to be 
of equal rank (Nunn 2000). The objects and entities considered to be part of 
the divine sphere included personified abstracta like “luck” (gd) or “justice” 
(sdq; cf. sedeq in the Old Testament). These were of no minor importance 
alongside the anthropomorphic gods and their sometimes extra personified 
body-parts like the “face” (e.g. Tanit as pn b’l “face of Baal”). 


Gods: A Working Definition 


Against the background of ANE, Egyptian, and Mediterranean religions, a 
working definition of God/gods can now be constructed. 


1. Gods are entities conceptualized as persons and therefore imagined 
most notably in a human-like (anthropomorphic) form. They are 
locatable since they have bodies, and they are addressable since they 
have names. Gods are characterized by their superhuman size, splendor, 
power, and opacity. 

2. The individuality of the gods as concrete personalities is strengthened 
by their frequently opaque proper names. These names often evoke 
theological interpretations, which explore and explain the actions of the 
deities. 


3. Gods are involved in a framework of divine families, politics, and 
power, which constitutes their own “sphere.” Through the social life of 
the deities (sociomorphism in addition to anthropomorphism) they are 
“legible” in analogy to human societies and are accessible for humans in 
ritual and cultic communication (especially according to the well- 
defined pattern of an audience before a ruler). 


4. Because of the power and supernatural capabilities of the gods, ancient 
worshippers and petitioners expected from them first and foremost 
positive effects, attention, and caring, but with no guarantee that it will 
happen. 

5. Beside and below the circumscribed individual deities, there is a much 
broader field of divine beings like certain cosmic or socially significant 
phenomena (e.g. celestial bodies, mountains, justice and righteousness, 
luck). The personified abstracta are thought to be very effective powers 
for human lives. Material objects, too, could be incorporated in the 
sphere of the divine (primarily when they are ritually used). 

6. An important form of the multiple appearances of deities is their 
material representation in  cultic symbols: primarily in the 
anthropomorphic images of a temple cult, but—with culturally different 
values—also non-anthropomorphic representation, e.g., aniconic visible 
tokens. All such visible representations ritually guarantee the presence 
of the gods in the center of a sacred space and are decisive instruments 
for the communication between gods and humans. 


7. An essential characteristic of the deities is their lengthy life-spans, 
which clearly distinguishes them from humans. In many cases the gods 
are thought to be immortal, although they occasionally vanish, mostly 
through violence at the hands of others gods. 


The God YHWH in the Light of the Working 
Definition 


The biblical YHWH, a deity of unknown origin, shows a lot of the 
aforementioned characteristics (cf. Weippert 1997, van der Toorn 1999, 
Smith 2002). Initially, YHWH was probably understood as a storm god 


from the mountainous desert region southeast of the Jordan Valley, the 
Arabah. That he developed into the one and only God of Judaism does not 
mean that he has been conceived fundamentally different from other Near 
Eastern deities. On the contrary, it was the commonality of 
anthropomorphism together with the legibility of his behavior according to 
social rules that made YHWH accessible. Like other high gods of the 
ancient Eastern Mediterranean, he was imagined in human form and 
appears in the Biblical texts as well as in the epigraphical sources 
predominantly as a mighty “lord” (’adon). His actions fulfill the royal roles 
of a warrior and a judge: He fights battles against his enemies (or the 
enemies of his people), thus establishing and maintaining the cosmic order, 
and he guarantees its justice by answering the cry of help from the afflicted 
and oppressed. 

YHWH communicates his intentions by various means (especially 
through prophets), but there are practically no hints of divination in the Old 
Testament, which in other ancient religions played a central role. His proper 
name, the “tetragrammaton,” belongs to the divine names that remain 
etymologically unclear. This fact evoked already in antiquity elaborate 
explanations (most prominently in Exod. 3:14: “I am who I am” or “I will 
be whoever I will be”). Calling God by his name is a fundamental means to 
establish and maintain communication with him. The most regular 
encounter was enabled by the temple cult. 

The Biblical traditions after 720 BCE centered more and more around the 
religious symbolism of Jerusalem. Our knowledge of the concepts and 
presumed practices of the YHWH religion depends mainly on what can be 
derived from the literary interpretations of the cult in the Second Temple 
Period (especially in Leviticus and Psalms). The monotheistic YHWH was 
an amalgam of different Levantine traditions (the word ’e/ohim, “god/God,” 
is linguistically plural, “gods,” but was constructed, mostly, with singular 
verb forms). Even the latest stages of the Biblical writings show distinctive 
features of his “patchwork” identity. It consisted of a combination of a 
weather god, the head of a (small) pantheon, and a god of the sun (with 
additional influences from minor divine figures like salem and others). The 
abode of the “great king” (melek rab) and city god of Jerusalem had a 
cosmic dimension, which was also the case for gods in North 
Syria/Anatolia (Ps 48:3 identifies Mount Zion poetically with the mythical 


Zaphon, the peak of the palace of the Ugaritic Baal; later on the temple had 
a cosmic counterpart in the heavens, cf. Hartenstein 2001). 

For all ritual communication the symbolism of life and death and— 
partially overlapping with that—the opposition of “purity” (fahör) and 
“impurity” (tamé’) were essential. The “sacredness” (gados) of YHWH was 
throughout the history of Israelite religion a fundamental notion of his 
“otherness” separating him from humans. Since Biblical YHWH has no 
ancestors (“before me no god was formed” [Isa 43:10]) and is thought to 
rule over the world since the unthinkable past (‘o/am means “the farthest 
time/time beyond”) his transcendence was strengthened remarkably in the 
explicit monotheistic texts since the exile. The Biblical traditions developed 
a special sentiment for what defines a god/God and how to encounter him 
with deliberate care. 


3. CONCEPTS FOR UNDERSTANDING THE 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE DIVINE 


Personal Gods as Presupposition for the Cultic 
Communication 


When talking about gods as persons it is clarifying that almost nowhere in 
the ANE is the emphasis on their human-like appearances as such. Instead, 
the model of personal gods provided a basic understanding of the divine 
actions. The gods or the symbols (re-)presenting them were at the center of 
every ritual because the place of a person in his/her context is always 
defined by a body and a proper name giving them a specific location 
(Vernant 1991, 47). That gods have bodies is a necessary part of the 
conceptual framework in which they are imagined. This framework is—as 
we saw earlier—basically a social order, a world view that follows the 
pattern of social practice. Therefore, ritual and worship in the ANE and 
Mediterranean is not sufficiently characterized as being simply 
“anthropomorphic.” Instead, “sociomorphism” seems to be the more 
appropriate term (cf. Gladigow 1993). The cult was dealing with supreme 
beings of higher rank and, as a result, was often accompanied by the 


awareness of unpredictable dangers. The roles the participants had to play 
were—in this respect—devoted to please and calm the divine sovereigns. 
Many cults were organized after the model of a royal household and the 
human ritual agents were thought to be the “servants” of the gods. “Doing 
things” (Egyptian jri for performing ceremonies etc.) always connected the 
divine and the human society. It often followed the conceptual framework 
of the audience before a king (Hartenstein 2008). Also beside the official 
cult the access of individuals to the deities (in “personal religion” or magic 
practice) frequently shows the same mental prerequisites (cf. the 
Babylonian namburbi ritual with its scenery of an audience before the Sun 
god on the roof performed by an exorcist [asipu], cf. Zgoll 2003). 


Basic Models for the Cultic Encounters between 
Gods and Men 


The following section is dedicated to some overarching concepts for the 
interpretation of cult and worship: (1) the basic symbolism of “thresholds” 
for sacred spaces; (2) the model of a royal court or household as an 
organizing principle for the daily temple cult; (3) “sacrifice” as a gift and a 
feast in ritual and worship. These descriptive concepts have proved to be of 
substantial value for the research on ancient history of religion. It is 
important to remember, however, that ancient sources do not aim at a 
systematic reflection on the structures or organizing principles of the 
practices we call rituals or worship. Especially with regard to the concept of 
“ritual”— which as a category of interpretation is as indispensable as it is 
difficult in terms of a commonly accepted definition—the following 
depiction is deliberately cautious. 


Places of Worship: The Symbolism of “Thresholds” 


The fundamental cultural symbolism of thresholds marks borders and 
barriers of any kind as well as overlappings and entries (cf. e.g. Cassirer 
1987, 127). In this regard a sanctuary as a whole is a space of transition, a 
gateway between the realms of the divine and humankind. It often follows 
the orders of “sacred” versus “profane,” “pure” versus “polluted/unclean.” 


“Everyone who enters by this door, beware of entering in impurity, for God 
loves purity more than millions of rituals, more than hundreds of thousands 
of fine gold” (inscription on a door surround in the temple of Edfu: Te 
Velde 1995, 1733; cf. Ps 15; 24). In this respect, a sanctuary opens the 
access to the divine and—at the same time—regulates this access through 
spatial and temporal as well as social restrictions (cf. the Assyrian title erib 
biti, “enterer of the house”). 

The organizing principle of sacred places like the complex temple 
buildings of Mesopotamia or Egypt is the crossing of a vertical and a 
horizontal axis, the connection of “center” and “way” (for Egypt cf. 
Assmann 2001, 30-35). Entering a temple, one moves through thresholds of 
gates, courtyards, doors, and halls into the inside. Following the horizontal 
axis leads to a final focus which is imagined to be the location of the 
strongest presence of the divine. This “holy of holies” (Biblical term), the 
shrine, was the most delicate and decisive border mark of a sanctuary: “It is 
more inaccessible than what is in heaven, more veiled than the things of the 
underworld, more hidden than the residents of the primeval waters” (an 
Egyptian description of the naos: Arnold 1992, 32). The symbolism of 
threshold culminates in the main image of the god: enclosed in the shrine it 
stood in the center of the whole cult. As the focus point of divine presence 
and human reverence the image embodied every aspect of a “sacred place” 
in concentrated form. The central image was the threshold and medium par 
excellence through which gods made themselves accessible but, at the same 
time, the deities were known to remain hidden in the depth of their 
transcendent existence in the cosmic beyond. 


2 The Daily Temple Service: Courtly Rules, Gifts, and Meals 


Mesopotamia 


The “care and feeding of the gods” in the daily cult in Babylonian temples 
was aligned in all respects with the idea of a “service” (Oppenheim 1977, 
183-198). The ritual took place without public access in analogy to the 
courtly ceremonies dedicated to the ruler. The basic equipment of a temple 
in this respect was aimed at the supply of food to the god and his entourage. 
For this a table and different storage vessels as well as one or more kitchens 
were necessary for the preparation of the meals. In later temples this was 


extended by a reception hall, which marked the parallel between the gods 
and the ruler even more clearly by setting up there a throne, attributes, and 
weapons. In addition, many temples had dormitories for the divine rulers, 
stables (for chariots and horses), and a quay for the god’s journeys by boat 
to his fellow deities in other sanctuaries (Wiggermann 1995, 1861). 

For the gods, present in their statues, two main meals were served every 
day. In the morning a table was set up in front of the shrine and water for 
cleansing was poured into vessels. In a prescribed order “food” and “drink” 
was arranged on the table before the god. The dishes consisted in particular 
of a great amount of loaves of bread (cf. terms such as nindabü from 
Sumerian ninda.ba “to offer bread,” Bottéro 2001, 126). It remains an open 
question how the actual “consumption” of the meal has been imagined. It 
must have been conceived as the transfer of a certain “essence” of the 
offerings into the divine sphere. Possibly, this communion apart from the 
public and behind a curtain was analogous to a similar custom of the 
Babylonian king, since some Greek authors tell us of such a royal conduct 
at the Persian court (A. Kuhrt 2007, 586). After the god has “eaten,” the 
“remaining” food was shared between the household of the king and the 
temple servants. Through the circulation of gifts the system of good 
relations was perpetuated and the cult confirmed the status of gods and 
kings, and to a lesser degree, the people (Oppenheim 1977, 187, 189). The 
amount of offerings must have been remarkable judging from a famous list 
found at the temple compound at Uruk/Warka. 


Egypt 

The daily temple ritual in Egypt was primarily the duty of the higher order 
of priests called the “servants of the god” (hmw-ntr, cf. Te Velde 1995, 
1734). Different from Mesopotamia, the Egyptian priests acted throughout 
their performances as the representatives of the pharaoh, the only human 
being qualified to access and address the gods. Since the pharaoh was “(the 
son of the sun) god” (cf. also Pss 2:7; 45:7) he acted in both worlds, the 
human and the divine. Many of the details of the daily ritual service are 
known because they are depicted in temple wall reliefs: almost always the 
pharaoh is represented facing the gods and “doing” the things necessary for 
the maintenance of the cosmic order (D. Kuhrt 1994, 39-52). 


What happened every morning in front of the statue after the intricate 
preparation of “food” and “drink,” the entry into the temple’s inner 
sanctuary and the “opening” of the shrine was quite similar to the service 
for the pharaoh at court (Te Velde 1995, 1751). But it took place—for the 
imagination—in the divine sphere. An important element of the ritual was 
the presentation of a golden image of the goddess ma’at, who was the 
personification of world order in both its social and cosmic dimensions. It is 
first and foremost the continuous interpretation of the ritual through the 
accompanying liturgical speeches by which the transfer of action into the 
sphere of the gods was realized (Assmann 1990, 184-195). The 
transposition of the “food,” which consisted of a wide range of sacrificial 
matter, established every day anew the bond between gods and humans. An 
interesting observation from John Baines should be mentioned in this 
context. Referring to a group of solar hymns for an hourly performance in 
the cult of Re, emphasizing the permanent challenge to overcome hostile 
forces, Baines concluded that the “assumption that order was threatened 
was part of the Egyptian’s basic world view, but decorum seldom allowed it 
to be openly presented in a this-worldly context” (Baines 1991, 130). In 
sum, the Egyptian temple service was a continuous assurance of the world 
order through “creative performance,” supporting especially the daily cycle 
of the sun (god) against the disintegration. 


Sacrifice as a Gift and a Feast: Mutual Hospitality 


For Mesopotamia and the Hittites no mythical transposition of the daily 
temple ritual like that in Egypt is known. But in all three cultures the 
regular cult in front of the images aimed at the maintenance of the 
communication between humans and deities. In this respect, the daily food 
ritual was only a part of the far more complex cultic symbolism and 
practice of the temples. Since ritual order often represents and confirms 
social order, the following rule for analyzing sacrifices might be useful: the 
communicative significance of a sacrifice can only be understood against 
the background of the ritual as a whole. The linguistic elements of the 
actions (prayers, invocations, declarations) play the decisive role in the 
modern as well as presumably in the ancient understanding of what was 
going on in the cultic actions (cf. Seiwert 1998, 279). 


Israel 


In research on the Israelite temple cult and its system of sacrifices—as 
mirrored in the book of Leviticus shaped by late Priestly redactors— 
categories of cultural anthropology have proven their value. The logic of 
sacrifice as a “gift” (Eberhart 2002, following M. Mauss) provides a 
possible clue for interpreting sacrifice in ancient Israel. We might also 
understand Israelite sacrifice with reference specifically to the symbolism 
of feasts and “hospitality” (cf. Marx 2000). 

To sketch the baselines of the ritual system according to the Biblical 
texts one should start by noting a difference compared to the cultures of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. A “twofold system of sacrifice” existed in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Syria, and Palestine (Gladigow 2000, 95-98): On 
the one hand, a sacrifice in front of the temple on an altar, on which animals 
were killed and partly or completely burned. On the other hand, a sacrifice 
within the temple, which consisted mainly of offering food of various kinds 
as a gift on a table. Both practices mirror different concepts for the transfer 
of the gifts into the sphere of the divine: the burnt offering implies a 
perceptible transformation of the matter of sacrifice through the volatile 
medium of smoke rising up to the sky; for the imagination this implies a 
direct consumption by the gods/God dwelling in their transcendent sphere. 
The offerings on the table in the cella, on the other hand, operate merely 
through the presentation itself while the precise form of consumption 
remains mysterious (see earlier discussion for Babylonia and Egypt). This 
second form—as has been already noted—was on the imaginary level 
shaped by courtly customs. In ancient Israel the metaphor of the “face of 
YHWH” (cf. Hartenstein 2008) conveyed YHWH’s royal presence 
imagined to be located in the cella. To see the face of YHWH signifies to 
have an audience with God (in the Psalms the longing “to see” or even 
“contemplate” His face is one of the main intentions of the laments of the 
individuals, for God’s “hidden face,” see Balentine 1983). 

The inventory of YHWH’s house contained not only “the table” for the 
“bread of the face” (e.g., Exod 25:30; 35,13) also named “the table of the 
piling up” (Heb. ‘rk; e.g., Neh 10:34; 1 Chr 9:32) but also an incense altar 
and a lamp stand (cf. Hartenstein 2003). According to Lev. 24:5-9, the 
bread laid out on the table had to be changed regularly (tamid) after a week. 


Because it was “highly holy” (godes q°dasim), it was consumed by the 


priests in the inner sanctuary. It is also remarkable that, in spite of prophetic 
polemics against this concept, the sacrifices of the temple cult are often 
called “food (of God)” (cf. Num. 28:2, where YHWH speaks directly of 
lahmi, “my food”). The cycle of the system inside the “house” was 
independent from the other focal point of the cult in the court: the ritual of 
the altar (mizbéah, literarily “place for slaughter”), which was open to the 
public. The task of connecting altar and house could be solved—as it was 
the case in ancient Israel—by arranging the ritual topography along an axis 
directed at the temple cella. In Jerusalem, the house and the ritual of the 
altar were combined that way, for example, by the Priestly blessing (Num. 
6:22—24) which was part of the daily sacrifice at the altar in the court and 
was presumably given from the entrance of the temple (cf. Elbogen 1931, 
67-68). 

In the layout of the temple of YHWH in the Iron Age Judaean fortress of 
Arad (9th-7th century BCE) the altar was at first in the axis but shifted later 
slightly to the right (cf. Zwickel 1994, 266-275). This small temple is the 
best evidence for the “official” cult in the kingdom of Judah and shares 
many common features with the temple of Jerusalem, for which we have no 
archaeological remains. How the cultic symbol in the cella (Heb. debir, 
probably “the remote room”) of the “Solomonic temple” should be 
imagined is an ongoing matter of debate. Judged from the Arad findings 
where a masséba (standing stone) marked the divine presence in the shrine, 
it is reasonable to assume that YHWH’s presence in pre-exilic Jerusalem 
was also mediated by a non-anthropomorphic (an-)iconic symbol (on the 
basis of 1 Kings 6 probably an “empty” sphinx throne, evoking, as part of 
the mental iconography of the practioners, the imagination of the royal 
figure of God, cf. Kamlah 2012). From the Persian period onward the “holy 
of holies” presumably had no cult symbol at all, but, through the inventory 
of the royal “household” with table, incense burner, and lamp stand, the 
sociomorphic concept of the audience and meal scenery before the divine 
king remained stable. 

Returning to the sacrifice on the altar in the court as elaborated in the 
first chapters of Leviticus, it is revealing to approach this ritual system by 
looking at the Hebrew terminology: A late and relatively rare general term 
for offering was gorban, “coming/bringing near (to the sacred)” (mostly 
restricted to the Priestly Writer). The more common specific designations 
for sacrifice can be divided into two groups (cf. Willi-Plein 2000, 151-152): 


First, there are sacrifices named after the procedure by which they are 
carried out: zebah, “slaughter”; sélamim, “(slaughter) of peace/salvation”; 
minhä, “food offering (vegetal/cereal matter”; more common is the social 
meaning “gift/tribute”); ‘isse, “fire offering”; “lâ, “burnt offering” 
(literally “that which rises [= the smoke]”); gi; “incense”; and nsk, 
“]ibation.” 

Second, there are terms designating the purpose or the cause of the 
sacrifices: hatta t, “sin offering”; ‘asam, “guilt offering”, and todd, “thank 
offering.” 

For the technical terms, parallels are attested in Ugaritic and 
Phoenician/Punian texts. Ugaritic dbh and Phoenician zbh “to slaughter” are 
the most common term for sacrifices to the gods, called /hm “bread” like in 
Hebrew. The “burnt offering” in which the whole animal is immolated was 
called srp in Ugarit (cf. Heb. srp “to burn”) and in Phoenica kll “whole 
(burnt) offering” (cf. Heb kalil, Greek holocaustum). Also attested in 
Ugaritic are s/mm sacrifices (cf. Heb selamim; e.g., KTU.162), and—only 
in the Marseilles Tariff for the temple of Ba’al (Zaphon)—there is also a 
Phoenician equivalent s/m kll indicating that the “peace offering” was 
indeed a “whole (burnt) offering.” These examples should suffice to show 
how some terms and practices of sacrifice in ancient Israel and early 
Judaism are part of a long-term greater koine of the Mediterranean and the 
Levant. 

Since cultic traditions often show a long-term stability it is quite 
probable that the Biblical Torah preserved elements of a cultic history 
reaching back far into the pre-exilic period. Priestly texts transform cultic 
traditions theologically into the concept of the rituals of the Sinaitic ’öhel 
mo’éd, the “tent of meeting/tabernacle,” a utopian model for the cult of 
Israel focussing on “atonement” (Lev. 16; cf. Milgrom 1991-2001, Hieke 
2014). In her thought-provoking attempt to understand “Leviticus as 
Literature,’ Mary Douglas stresses especially this restricted perspective of 
the book (Douglas 1999, 67-68). It is possible to draw conclusions from the 
Biblical texts concerning the implicit world view forming the actions and 
imaginations of ancient Israelite sacrifices. Cult was a daily fact in the 
experience of the Biblical authors and addressees. In the center of the 
regular communication with YHWH stood—not dissimilar to other Near 
Eastern religions—the effort to sustain life in a mutual exchange of gifts 
and to strengthen the relationship with God. 


The traditional rituals of sacrifices at the altar in Leviticus can also be 
differentiated by some elementary forms and functions: 

First, there are rituals following the pattern of a mutual feast, zebah and 
sélamim: Here, God and people partook in a meal, strengthening their 
community through consumption of ritually slaughtered animal parts. The 
parts reserved only for YHWH are thereby well defined and do not change 
(pieces of fat burned on the top of the altar, the blood that was shed at its 
bottom, cf. Lev. 2-3). 

Second, there are “gifts” like minha and ‘ola, which are reserved in toto 
strictly for YHWH. On the one hand, they belong to the aforementioned 
idea of “care and feeding” of a divine royal persona (what is done at the 
altar in the court and on the table in the cella go together here). But, on the 
other hand, they are also readable as acts of hospitality between God and 
humans; a hospitality that enables, by complying with the rules for meeting 
a superior, the life-giving reciprocity of worship (Marx 2000, 136-137). In 
stories about humans offering hospitality to gods who initially conceal their 
divine character, divine attentiveness evokes a gift, often: a blessing (cf. 
Gen. 18:1—16a). 

In the compositional framework of the “book of the covenant” (Exod 
20:22-23:33) we find one of the rare expressions of a kind of general 
“theory” of ritual and sacrifice in the Hebrew Bible. The so-called “law 
concerning the altar” (Exod 20:22-26 [19-23]) is important as a paradigm 
for “cult” (Marx (2000, 131-145; Janowski 2013, 267-269). It seems 
appropriate to end this essay with a closer look at three decisive ideas 
embedded in this law (cf. Marx 2000, 132-138): 


1. The altar is the place where the transcendent YHWH (v.22 [19] locates 
him in heaven) “comes” to his people as a reaction to the offerings 
(v.24b [21b]: the verb bd’ “to come” is often used for theophanies). 
Sacrifice is a mutual spatial and intentional approach of God and his 
people: When Israel “brings” gifts (bö’ Hif., Num 15:25; Mal 1:13), 
YHWH “comes” near (bö’ Qal). 

2. On the one hand, the consuming fire (and smoke) is the only visible 
aspect of YHWH’s presence; images (of other gods) are excluded (v.23 
[20], Hartenstein/Moxter 2016, 107-109). On the other hand, every 
sacrifice includes a proclamation of the name of God as well as a 
“reenactment” of the founding theophany at Mt. Sinai (where fire and 


smoke/cloud were the visible markers of divine presence—and 
elusiveness (Hartenstein/Moxter 2016, 165-174). 


3. Sacrifice is a sign of mutual hospitality: God receives the prepared 
“meal” and—being appeased—in return bestows his live-giving 
blessing to Israel. The worldview implied here is simple but effective: 
God and humans meet regularly during the ritual, protected by rules. 
They exchange the gifts of life. 


4. SUMMARY 


This chapter first attempted a phenomenological approach to the definition 
of ANE and Mediterranean concepts of gods/God. On this basis, the 
YHWH of the Old Testament can be described more precisely in his role as 
a participant of the cult. As a deity who was above all imagined as a king, 
YHWH received ritual gifts within the framework of the temple cult. 
YHWH reciprocated by granting worshippers access to divine presence 
with all its salutary benefits. Against the background of the inner temple 
service in Mesopotamia and Egypt, which was also organized according to 
the model of an audience, an attempt has been made to give a possible 
overall interpretation of the sacrificial system in the Biblical texts. The gifts 
offered as YHWH’s “food” in the temple cella corresponded on an 
overarching level of meaning with the burnt offering at the altar outside in 
the courtyard: the sacrificial practice of the latter signaled as well 
acceptance by God and at the same time preserved His transcendence (the 
“consummation” of the offered gifts took place in the realm of the 
invisible). For the imagination of the human participants the gracious 
reception by the king YHWH must have been as real and concrete as other 
social facts whose visually perceptible surface is only one element of 
significance (cf. the Egyptian daily temple ritual mentioned earlier where 
the language of the acting priests effectively transposes—for the 
participants—the material offerings into the mythical sphere of the divine). 
Despite the asymmetry of an encounter between God and humans, ritual 
and worship in ancient Israel appear to be characterized by a fundamental 
reciprocity, which above all followed the pattern of hospitality. 
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CHAPTER 11 


SACRED SPACE AND 
COMMON SPACE 


MICHAEL B. HUNDLEY 


THIS chapter addresses sacred and common spaces in the ancient Near East 
(ANE), with a special focus on biblical Israel. It considers temples and 
other sacred spaces in the ANE before moving to sacred spaces in the 
Hebrew Bible: altars, standing stones, the tabernacle, the temple, and other 
sacred spaces. It concludes by tracing the evolution of sacred spaces in 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

In every culture and for virtually every person, some spaces are more 
special than others. Each space is special for different reasons, and each 
religious and cultural tradition describes, defines, and demarcates these 
spaces in different ways. Scholars often label special spaces associated with 
religion “sacred.” Defined variously or not at all, sacred or holy space 
broadly refers to a physical space where the human and divine intersect. By 
contrast, common, profane, or secular space refers to normal human space. 
For example, a church often is considered sacred, while a supermarket is 
profane. 

Spaces become sacred for different reasons. Some spaces are considered 
inherently sacred. For example, Japanese Shinto consider natural elements 
like mountains, special trees, springs and waterfalls that evoke wonder and 
awe to be imbued with spiritual power and often home to supernatural 
kami-spirits. Rather than construct an elaborate temple to lure the divine 
presence, the Shinto shrines mark the space where kami are already present 


and construct elements that are considered in harmony with that space and 
facilitate human access to it. In other cases, a space becomes sacred because 
of what happened there. For example, the Kaaba is the holiest place in 
Islam, as it marks the shrine dedicated by Abraham and Ishmael to Allah. 
Lourdes is the third most visited pilgrimage site for Roman Catholics 
because they believe a peasant girl encountered the Virgin Mary there in 
1858, an encounter followed by miraculous healings. Other spaces, 
considered unremarkable in themselves, become sacred when they are 
shaped and dedicated for religious purposes. For example, although 
constructed in otherwise common spaces, many Hindu mandirs and other 
religious sanctuaries become sacred when dedicated for worship and other 
religious services. 

The sacredness of a place is also person and context specific. There is no 
way to judge whether or not a space is ontologically sacred (e.g., an actual 
site of divine presence). Instead, the sacredness of a space is often 
determined by people’s perceptions, their subjective impressions, and 
standards of judgment. Spaces sacred to some may be common for others, 
even those within the same culture or religion. Rather than seeing a site of 
spiritual power, a non-Shinto Japanese person may simply consider a 
waterfall a place of natural beauty. For some Protestant Christians, Lourdes 
is merely a destination in France; Protestants either may deny the miracles 
or consider the space where miracles occurred in the past to be of no special 
relevance to the present. In fact, spaces considered sacred to one group may 
be considered an abomination to another, a perspective, as we will see, that 
surfaces in ancient Israel. Perceptions of spaces likewise change over time 
as people respond to them differently with changing social and other 
factors. 

Noting the variable human responses to space, scholars have 
distinguished between space and place (see esp. Tuan 2001). A space is 
merely a physical location with no social value to an individual. A space 
may be natural or shaped by human hands; it becomes a place when it is 
ascribed value by humans, becoming a location created by human 
experience. Because people respond to and evaluate space in different ways, 
one space may simultaneously be multiple places. For example, a spring at 
once may be a sacred place of spiritual power, a place of natural beauty or 
an opportunity for exploitation. 


The line between sacred and secular is also often porous, as sacred 
elements frequently appear in otherwise common space, while common 
elements emerge in otherwise sacred space. For example, a shelf in a living 
room may be dedicated to the worship of a deity, while most modern sacred 
spaces have a bathroom set aside for the most mundane of human activities. 


SACRED AND COMMON SPACE IN THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


The Temple 


In a dangerous world, where disease, childbirth, or lack of rainfall could 
prove fatal, people in the ANE turned to the gods to gain some measure of 
control over their lives. They believed that the gods governed the necessary, 
dangerous, and humanly uncontrollable elements of the world. In turn, they 
sought to secure divine favor to ensure some measure of security. How 
could they influence the gods without consistent access? Temples were their 
primary solution, concretizing the divine presence and enabling access to it. 

Rather than being the gathering place for a worshipping congregation, 
temples were considered divine homes to which common people had little 
access. In fact, the various ANE languages use the same language for a 
domestic dwelling and a temple (Ugaritic and Aramaic bt, Hebrew and 
Aramaic byt, Akkadian bītu, Sumerian é, Hittite per- and parn-, and 
Egyptian h‘wt and pr). As such, they bear a greater resemblance to a 
modern home than a modern church. The temple’s goal was not primarily to 
meet worshippers’ needs, but divine ones, so that the resident deity would 
remain resident and continually extend its blessing and protection. The 
people presumed that as long as the deity in its temple was satisfied, the 
world around it would prosper. 

Temples varied across and within ANE cultures. Nonetheless, despite the 
differences, a striking commonality emerges such that we may describe the 
elements of a “standard” ANE temple in terms of structure, function, and 
ideology (Hundley 2013a: 1-129). In each context, the built environment of 
the temple, like that of a home, allowed for both divine proximity and 


protection. In the divine abode, walls formed impenetrable barriers between 
significant spaces and doors the only means of access between those spaces. 
The outer wall of the temple complex separated the public world of 
humanity from the deity’s private estate. This often imposing gateway 
regulated access and served as the face of the divine residence. Beyond this 
border stood the temple itself, much like a private residence within gated 
grounds. While the surrounding estate was generally walled yet unroofed, 
the temple was walled and roofed, indicating its status as significant space. 
The temple’s entrance was marked by a second portal, which further limited 
access to the deity’s private residence. Once inside, the residence was 
further divided into significant spaces by more walls and entryways, each 
delineating access and moving progressively toward the divine quarters. 

Since continued divine presence could not simply be assumed, humans 
sought to make the divine abodes as alluring as possible. If the gods were 
dissatisfied, they could always move out, which would signal disaster on a 
national level (see, e.g., the Egyptian Restoration Stele of Tutankhamun, in 
which the gods abandoned Egypt for Akhenaten’s neglect of their temples 
[Murnane 1995: 212-214]). In many cases, Mesopotamian kings devoted 
significant resources to embellishing the divine abodes to ensure the gods’ 
continued presence and blessing and conversely attributed the collapse of a 
temple or its disrepair to divine dissatisfaction with the living conditions 
(Ambos 2004; 2010). More generally, many ANE kings directly correlated 
their success as rulers with the satisfaction of the gods in their temples, 
while most major misfortune was attributed to divine displeasure. For 
example, in the plague prayers of Mursili II, the Hittite king attributed the 
plague ravaging the land to the gods and sought to discover the identity of 
the offended deity and to appease it (Singer 2002: 47—69). 

Temple architecture also communicated the nature of sacred space, the 
prestige of its occupant, the appropriate response to it, and the appropriate 
behavior within it. As the face of the temple and the primary means of 
ingress, decoration featured most prominently at the gateway to the divine 
estate and to the divine residence itself. For example, the gate to the 
Egyptian temple complex was particularly conspicuous. A massive pylon 
formed the gate, often abutted by obelisks, colossi of the king, sphinx, and 
images of the king smiting his enemies. These structures inherently 
communicated the importance of the place, and people unconsciously 


internalized their messages and responded with appropriate awe and 
reverence. 

The architecture itself divided sacred space from common and further 
subdivided the sacred space. As in a modern home, the importance of a 
room often was directly proportional to its distance from the entrance of the 
temple complex and the number of walls and portals one encountered to 
reach it. With each successive wall and door, fewer and fewer people had 
access, until only a privileged few could enter the deity’s private chamber, 
often found in the darkest, smallest, most secluded and most protected area 
of the compound. The temple thereby allowed for divine presence, while 
securing that presence from unwanted human interaction. 

With increasing access, an individual would experience increasing awe 
and an awareness of the privilege of entering sacred space, accompanied by 
a sense of responsibility. The literature expands on this structural message. 
ANE (and biblical) texts on temples and temple protocol often focused on 
the house rules, given to ensure proper conduct in the divine domain and a 
profitable interchange between the deity and its human servants. On the 
other hand, divine conduct was commonly mentioned only when it was 
necessary to ensure that guests behaved appropriately. Humans could not 
presume to understand, regulate, or enumerate divine actions in divine 
space. 


The Cult Image 


Within the deity’s private quarters, cult images concretized the divine 
presence and provided humanity with a tangible access point (see Hundley 
2013a; 2015b). The statue functioned like a divine body to which the deity 
was symbiotically joined. As such, it was the most sacred object in sacred 
space. The image provided consistent, concrete access to the deity and the 
capability to offer it tangible gifts and service. 

People recognized the problem of concretizing the ineffable divine in 
human-made statues. Religious tradents put great effort into making the cult 
image a suitable body, just as they strove to make the temple a suitable 
dwelling. Statues were constructed of the finest materials available and 
according to divine specifications. Realizing that even the best human 


craftsmanship was insufficient, priests also conducted elaborate rituals to 
overcome or transcend the human element and make these statues suitable 
vessels. For example, in Egypt, the Opening of the Mouth ritual (wpt-r3 or 
wn-r3) brought the statue to life and charged it with the appropriate divine 
powers (for text and translation, see Otto 1960; Goyon 1972; for analysis, 
see Hundley 2013a: 168-186). In Mesopotamia, the mouth-washing ritual 
(mis pi) ensured that the statues, like the gods, were perfectly pure and 
empowered them to function appropriately as divine vessels and objects of 
service (for text and translation, see Berlejung 1998; Walker and Dick 2001; 
for analysis, see Hundley 2013a: 239-270). 


Divine Service 


Although first and foremost a home, the ancient Near Eastern temple was 
also a meeting point. Since deities rarely intersected with humans in the 
terrestrial sphere, the temple was the primary point of contact between 
human and divine worlds. The primary mode of human-divine commerce 
was service, taking care of the needs of the divine resident and residence, 
much like the household service of a king. In return for acceptable service, 
the servants expected some measure of divine protection and provision for 
the community. This service was considered to be absolutely essential for 
any prosperity in the kingdom; for, without the deity’s protection and 
blessing, the kingdom was doomed. 

Regular service consisted primarily in the care and feeding of the gods 
in the form of their images. Most fully articulated in Egyptian sources, there 
is also evidence for this regular service in Mesopotamia, Hittite Anatolia, 
and Syria-Palestine (Hundley 2013a: 187-199, 270-276, 321-322, 352- 
354). In Egypt, for example, priests performed thrice daily care and feeding 
rituals designed to maintain divine presence through constant cultic 
renewal. In each case, regular service in the temple catered to the physical 
needs (or desires) of the gods, much like a human king’s servants catered to 
his physical demands in the palace. Thus, while the activation and 
installation rituals brought the gods to the temple, the regular service rituals 
were designed to keep them there (on the possibility of a deity’s 
abandonment of its image, see the Erra Epic [Foster 2005: 880-911]). 


Other Sacred Spaces 


Rather than having a single temple dedicated to a specific deity, deities 
often occupied multiple temples and even were given quarters in temples 
dedicated to other gods. To understand better this divine multiplicity, we 
may liken these temples to modern restaurant chains. While a single store or 
restaurant provides access to people in its immediate environs, people from 
further afield live too far away to frequent it regularly. In order to offer 
them access and to expand its sphere of influence and market share, the 
original store establishes a chain or franchise in a new, more accessible 
location. At times, these new franchises are not freestanding, but located 
inside a destination with a different purpose, such as a gas station, airport, 
or mall. Likewise, numerous temples, and temples within temples, allowed 
people greater access to the deity and the deity greater access to human 
service. 

Since human access to the divine sphere was limited, other sacred spaces 
emerged to allow greater human interaction. In addition to the great temples 
that functioned as divine abodes, numerous other temples or sanctuaries 
dotted the landscape. For example, in ancient Egypt, temples were 
constructed outside the major temples, like the Temple of the Hearing Ear at 
Karnak, to facilitate lay access (Teeter 2011: 77-87). 

In the major temples, humans were welcome to bring their gifts to the 
gods, yet their problems were generally unwelcome (see briefly Hundley 
201la: 119-133). However, in the more popularly accessible temples like 
the Temple of the Hearing Ear, supplicants were welcome to address their 
personal concerns. Such temples functioned more like modern churches as 
supplicants came with personal concerns, made petitions, and offered gifts. 

Other sacred spaces were necessary for the removal of unwanted 
pollutants. Purification rituals designed to keep pollutants from infecting 
the divine realm often featured as part of larger temple rituals like the daily 
cult ritual or the Mesopotamian akitu ceremony (Linssen 2004: 71-86, 184— 
237). However, rituals for the removal of pollutants from humans 
themselves had little place in the temple. Instead, such rituals often featured 
elsewhere, frequently in carefully constructed, temporary sacred spaces that 
allowed for secure human-divine commerce. For example, in ancient 
Mesopotamia, ritualists constructed a circle of flour and/or a reed hut (see, 


e.g., the Mesopotamian Surpu series [Reiner 1958]; cf. the Egyptian 
circumambulation rites [Ritner 1993: 57-67]). They thereby sacralized 
otherwise common space to facilitate ritual interaction between human and 
divine. After the ritual, they dismantled the space, returning it to its ordinary 
function until another situation arose warranting its sacred re-appropriation. 

Standing stones served as another means of divine-human interchange 
and were especially prominent in Hittite Anatolia and Syria-Palestine (see, 
e.g., Hutter 1993). They were sometimes enshrined in a physical structure 
yet were more often freestanding. Like a cult statue in a temple, the 
standing stone seems to have been another potential receptacle for divine 
presence or perhaps more distantly a portal. Since the deity could 
theoretically take any form, the standing stone and cult statue seem 
particularly suited to their different contexts. The cult image suited the 
intimate, restricted anthropomorphic cult, in which the statue was dressed, 
fed, and entertained, and its size allowed for portability, elements for which 
the standing stones were ill-suited. A statue was more suited to the guarded, 
enclosed, restricted, and regulated space of the temple, especially since, like 
the king, the anthropomorphic divine form required a home, servants, 
service, and protection from the mundane world. As immovable objects 
located primarily outside of the city, standing stones extended the sphere of 
the deity and provided another access point to it outside of normal temple 
channels, one with more relaxed access restrictions. Likewise, a stone 
monument, even one thought to be imbued with divinity, was more suitable 
for open spaces and less restricted access, as it suggested some distance 
between object and referent. A standing stone was also more suited to 
occasional rituals, requiring no full-time personnel or cultic care. In effect, 
the standing stone functioned like a poor man’s sanctuary, a more accessible 
access point with less overhead. 

People approached the stone as necessary, for certain festivals and likely 
individual petitions. During special ritual occasions, a stone could be 
ritually (re-)activated, increasing the sanctity of the area and preparing it to 
be a divine conduit. For example, in the zukru festival from Emar, blood 
and oil were applied to standing stones in preparation for the ritual proper 
(Fleming 2000: 82-87, 238-241). Since the stone had already been 
installed, ritual attention served instead to prepare it for ritual activity, in 
essence cultically (re)vitalizing it. 


Standing stones in Syria-Palestine also served to accommodate large 
gatherings. Since temples were generally smaller in size, major festivals 
where the entire population gathered could not be celebrated within the 
court. Ritualists thus often relocated them outside of the city. In the case of 
the major zukru festival from Emar, the city’s deities and its people 
processed to standing stones outside of the city (Fleming 2000: 82; 
regarding this festival, see further Fleming 2000: 48-140, 234-267). 

Finally, the sacred even entered the domestic domain. Although the 
evidence remains spotty and the research underdeveloped, there is textual 
and archaeological evidence from various cultures (e.g., stands, altars, 
figurines, and amulets) that sacred spaces were set apart in the home to 
facilitate (ritual) interaction with deities and ancestors (see, e.g., van der 
Toorn 1996; Bodel and Olyan 2008). 


SACRED SPACES IN THE HEBREW BIBLE 


As in the rest of the ANE, the Hebrew Bible teems with sacred spaces. 
These spaces share many similarities with their ancient Near Eastern 
counterparts, as well as some key differences in keeping with their 
particular cultural and ideological agendas. 

Following the narrative chronology, we begin with the two simplest 
varieties of sacred space, a freestanding altar (or one associated with a small 
shrine) and a standing stone. Altars allowed for communication with the 
otherwise distant deity. Rather than waiting for the divine to appear or 
speak, people initiated contact with altars. As a pipeline to heaven, the altar 
was designed to send the aroma of sacrifice heavenward in order to draw 
the attention of the deity and to make him favorably disposed to human 
petition. For example, after the flood receded, Noah presented an offering 
on an altar to YHWH, prompting YHWH to smell the “pleasing odor” and 
promise never to curse the ground or destroy every living being again (Gen 
8:20-22). 

Without recourse to a temple in the narrative, the text presents the 
patriarchs as using altars as a means of divine communication and worship 
(e.g., Gen 12:7-8; 13:4, 18; 22:9; 26:25; 33:20; 35:1, 3, 7). The patriarchs 
also constructed an altar following a divine appearance (Gen 12:7; 26:25). 


A theophany generally represented a single encounter initiated by the deity. 
By constructing an altar at a place of previous divine contact, the patriarchs 
kept the line of communication open. Logically, they built an altar in a 
place they knew YHWH had visited, so that they could more easily get his 
attention in the future. (We see a similar modern response to a divine 
encounter in Christian locales like Lourdes and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre as well as in other religious locales like the Kaaba or the 
Buddhist Tooth Relic Temple). 

Like altars, standing stones could mark a divine appearance. In Genesis 
28:18-22, Jacob set up and anointed a stone pillar and called the place 
Bethel (“house of God”; Gen 28:18-22; cf. 35:9-15). The function of the 
pillar beyond its commemorative function remains open for debate. 
Minimally, it marked the site as sacred and served as a reminder of its 
continuing sacrality. While some were clearly cultic in nature, pillars in the 
Hebrew Bible could also function as tombstones (Gen 35:19-20), boundary 
markers (Gen 31:44-49), markers for the twelve tribes (Exod 24:3-8; cf. 
Josh 24:25-27), and even surrogates for a male heir (2 Sam 18:18). Pillars 
were also associated with the worship of Baal (2 Kgs 3:2) and presumably 
of YHWH (cf. 1 Kgs 14:23; 2 Kgs 18:4), which likely functioned minimally 
as access points to the deity, like standing stones in the rest of the ANE. 
They could have been established at a place where someone encountered 
the divine, thereby marking the place as sacred, or they could be established 
in an otherwise common space, thereby creating sacred space. In either 
case, the stone would indicate in perpetuity the sacred nature of the space 
and cue in the observer the appropriate response to it. 


The Tabernacle 


While the altar facilitated contact, the tabernacle served as a divine abode 
(Exod 25:8; 29:45-46), like its ancient Near Eastern counterpart. Within the 
biblical narrative, the tabernacle described in the Priestly texts of the 
Pentateuch marked the nascent nation’s move to concretize YHWH’s 
presence. Today, all that remains of the tabernacle is an elaborate and at 
times maddeningly incomplete textual representation of a small, sparsely 
furnished portable structure. Nonetheless, while small and unimpressive by 


the standards of the major temples in the ANE, the tabernacle was the 
largest and most impressive structure in the textual depiction of the Israelite 
camp. 

Although clearly different, the tabernacle complex shared many features 
with its ancient Near Eastern counterparts: an outer wall, an entranceway, a 
courtyard, and a structure divided into two rooms. Like the other ancient 
Near Eastern temples, it was surrounded by walls that separated the human 
from the divine sphere (Exod 27:9-15, 17-18), the public world from the 
deity’s private space. A single entryway served as the access point (27:16), 
and, as in the ANE, it was comparatively well-adorned to mark its special 
status. Whereas the outer wall was presumably off-white (27:9) and 
certainly plain, the entryway was made of blue, purple and scarlet threads 
mixed with fine twisted linen (27:16), a combination forbidden in the 
common sphere. Inside stood a courtyard with a four-horned bronze altar 
(27:1-8), a bronze basin (30:17-21), and the tabernacle building. 

The tabernacle itself was enclosed within walls (26:1-29) like its ancient 
Near Eastern counterparts. It could be accessed through a single entry point, 
called “the entrance of the tent of meeting.” Like the entryway to the divine 
complex, this screen stood out from its surroundings (26:36). Inside the 
tabernacle structure, a veil of blue, purple, and scarlet fabric with linen and 
cherubim divided the structure into two rooms. Inside the first room, twice 
as long as the second, a golden lampstand stood on the south opposite a 
golden table to the north (25:23—40, 26:35). A smaller four horned altar, this 
time overlaid with gold, stood before the veil (30:1-10). Beyond the veil 
lay a cube-shaped room, housing the ark, a wooden box overlaid with gold, 
covered by a lid with two protruding cherubim facing each other (25:10- 
21). Above the ark and beneath the cherubim wings, YHWH would meet 
with Moses (25:22). Instead of taking the form of a statue, YHWH appeared 
in the conceptually less problematic form of glory (see Hundley 201 1a: 39- 
52; 2015a). 


Spatial Hierarchy and Access 


As in the ANE, the inner room where YHWH remained appeared behind 
the most walls and through the most doors, in the most secluded, well- 


protected, smallest and darkest area in the sanctuary complex. The value of 
the furniture likewise increased as one approached the inner sanctuary, 
while the curtains and screens also imply gradations of space (Haran 1978; 
Jenson 1992). 

Like the structure, the language used to describe it hierarchically divided 
the sacred space into zones of increasing sacrality. The text labels the entire 
area circumscribed by the curtains of the court “the holy place” (Exod 25:8; 
Lev 16:33; 20:3; 21:23; 26:31; the latter two in the plural), thereby 
indicating that the entire divine estate was sacred space. Within this sacred 
space, the text employs the labels “holy” and the superlative “most holy” in 
complex and often confusing combinations in order to express the different 
grades of holiness within the holy sphere and the boundaries they 
communicate. 

The court and its curtains are called “holy” without further distinction, 
while the more important tent of meeting is called “most holy” (Exod 
30:26, 29). The most holy tent is further subdivided into two distinct zones, 
the outer sanctuary, which is called “holy,” and the more sacred inner 
sanctuary, which is called “most holy” (26:33-34). In other words, within 
the most holy space of the tent, where everything is most holy, some things 
are designated holy and some things are designated most holy. The bronze 
altar occupies an ambivalent position. Since it is a most holy object (29:37; 
30:28-29; 40:10; Lev 10:12) in the holy court, it indicates that the court is 
divided into two levels: the holy court and the most holy altar (and basin) 
within the holy court. The ark within the inner sanctuary also seems to have 
borne a greater degree of holiness since it could not be touched directly or 
seen (Lev 16). Thus, within the Priestly tabernacle, there seem to be five 
levels of increasing sacredness: (1) the court; (2) the altar within the court; 
(3) the outer sanctuary and its furniture; (4) the inner sanctuary; and (5) the 
ark (Hundley 2013b). 

As in the ancient Near Eastern temple, access was limited and graded. 
Everyone had access to the entrance of the tabernacle complex, yet only 
clean Israelites could enter through the first gateway. While clean Israelites 
could approach the altar and the tabernacle, only the holy priests could 
touch the most holy altar in the court and enter the most holy tent. Within 
the tent, only the high priest had yearly access to the inner sanctuary, 
though he could neither touch nor behold the divine presence lest he die. In 
turn, people had access to spaces and objects one level of sacredness higher 


than they themselves possessed, yet contact with two degrees higher would 
prove fatal. Clean Israelites, who were not holy in the Priestly texts, could 
access the holy court. Holy priests could access the most holy altar and 
outer sanctuary. The more holy high priests were given restricted access to 
the inner sanctuary, yet no direct access to the ark. 

In addition to dividing space, the labels “holy” and “most holy” also 
served as warnings. The label “most holy” in particular established the most 
serious boundaries of divine space. It also appropriately mediated contact 
between Israel and the deity, especially by warning people of elements that 
were more closely associated with the deity and therefore especially 
dangerous and often dangerously off-limits. The text thereby displays a 
special concern for safeguarding the most holy and protecting the people 
from its lethal divine holiness. 

The inverse relationship between the importance of space (and the value 
of the objects in it) and human access to those spaces emphasized the 
purpose of the tabernacle. The best spaces and objects were reserved for 
YHWH alone, indicating that the tabernacle residence was designed for 
YHWH’s pleasure. While the people received the benefit of his presence 
and blessing, they were not given access to his immediate company or 
valued possessions. 


Function 


Like ancient Near Eastern temples, the sacred tent was both a dwelling 
place and a meeting point, a dual role reflected in the Priestly terminology. 
The text explicitly indicates that YHWH will dwell in the tabernacle (Exod 
25:8; 29:45-46) and explicitly calls the tent “the dwelling place” or 
“tabernacle.” While clearly a dwelling, the tent is also meeting point where 
YHWH meets and speaks with the people, primarily to receive their service 
and to dictate his will (Exod 25:22; 29:42-43; 30:6, 36). The people also 
come to the tent to interact with YHWH by presenting and observing 
offerings. Thus, it is labeled “the tent of meeting.” Both terms feature 
throughout the Priestly account, and their use seems to coincide with the 
function of the tent stressed in context. References to “the dwelling place” 
overwhelmingly refer to building a dwelling for the deity, while references 


to “the tent of meeting” refer to the meeting between human and divine in 
the divine sphere (Hundley 2015c). 

The expressions “before YHWH” and “at the entrance of the tent of 
meeting” further specify the nature of the meeting. “Before YHWH” is a 
relational descriptor, denoting in the tabernacle complex and as close to 
YHWH as a person’s access will allow. More than simply a specific 
location in the court, before YHWH represents the closest a common person 
may come to YHWH, with whom he hopes to meet (Hundley 2011b). 


Dedication and Service 


As in the rest of the ANE, the installation of the priests and dedication of 
the tabernacle were necessary so that YHWH would dwell among them 
(Exod 29:43-46), and regular service was necessary for him to remain 
(29:38-42). According to Exodus 29, Israel existed to serve YHWH, and 
this service was typified by the twice daily food offerings. In other words, 
daily service of YHWH was a, if not the, primary purpose of the cult. 
Exodus 40 provides additional information about the all-important daily 
service. In it, Moses puts the bread on the table (40:23), lights the lamps 
(25), burns the incense (27), and offers the burnt and grain offerings (29). 
The subsequent appearance of divine glory served both as a sign of 
approval of the construction of the tabernacle and an encouragement that if 
Israel regularly and rightly served their god, he would continue to dwell in 
their midst. Thus, the regular service was directly related to YHWH’s 
continued presence. 

While the tabernacle shared elements of dedication and service with the 
rest of the ANE, it stood apart in several respects. Priests were granted less 
access to the deity than their ancient Near Eastern counterparts, as YHWH 
as the glory instead of in the form of a statue. In addition, the text is more 
reticent to reveal what YHWH did with his service. For example, while the 
offerings are called “food” (e.g., Lev 3:11), the text nowhere states that 
YHWH ate them. Of all the preserved cultic systems in the ANE, only the 
tabernacle texts require individuals to come to the divine abode for the 
removal of the pollutants sin and impurity and to be granted the requisite 


atonement, forgiveness and cleansing (Lev 1-16; see Hundley 2011a: 192— 
200). 


The Temple 


In the biblical narrative, the portable tabernacle was replaced by the larger 
and more permanent first and second temples. While the historicity of the 
tabernacle is often doubted, most scholars agree that the First Temple 
existed (ca. 950-586 BCE). Nonetheless, like the tabernacle, the majority of 
our evidence is found in the literary artifact preserved in the biblical text 
(see esp. 1 Kings 5-8 and 1 Chr 22, 28-29; 2 Chr 2-7; the later Chronicles 
account seems to harmonize the temple with the tabernacle [cf., e.g., 2 Chr. 
3:14 and 26:33]), which may or may not have resembled the actual temple 
structure. 

According to the biblical account, the First Temple in many ways 
resembled the tabernacle and other ancient Near Eastern temples, though it 
was larger in scale and more elaborate than the tabernacle and smaller and 
less elaborate than the major ancient Near Eastern temples. The temple 
structure was surrounded by various ritual appurtenances including an altar, 
ten immense bronze wagon-like stands with basins, an enormous bronze 
sea, and two pillars, Boaz and Jachin (see esp. Hurowitz 2005 for a survey 
of the temple). 

A doorway led from the temple forecourt to its outer sanctuary, with the 
front and side walls decorated in gold with blooms and buds and the back 
wall decorated with cherubim, palmettes, and blossoms. Its furniture 
consisted of a golden incense altar, table, and 10 lampstands. Beyond a 
door, more elaborate than the one leading into the temple building, lay the 
inner sanctuary. The walls, as in the outer sanctuary, were gold-plated, yet 
differed in their decoration and their finer wood, cedar instead of juniper. 
Like the wall separating the inner and outer sanctuaries, the walls of the 
inner sanctuary were adorned with cherubim, palmettes, and blossoms, with 
two large cherubim statues whose wings touched in the middle and 
stretched to touch the outer walls. Beneath them rested the ark. 

As in the tabernacle, decoration became more elaborate and valuable as 
one progressed inward, as the furniture changed from bronze to gold, the 


wood used became more valuable and the decoration more elaborate. The 
overall structure thereby indicated the prestige of the occupant and the 
nature of the residence, while the gradations within it hierarchically divided 
the space into increasingly sacred zones. 

While the textual description of the temple is elaborate, it remains far 
less detailed than that of the tabernacle. In contrast to the Priestly tabernacle 
account, the Kings account says little about access to the temple and the 
specifics of the cult, instead focusing on the grandeur of the construction. It 
also differs in that the tabernacle is explicitly YHWH’s dwelling place, 
which he inhabits in the form of the divine glory, while the Kings texts 
describe the temple as the dwelling place for God’s name (2 Samuel 7:13; 1 
Kings 8:17-20, 44, 48). Rather than absencing the deity from earth, the 
introduction of the name equivocates about the nature of the divine 
presence in the temple (see Hundley 2009). 

The Second Temple (ca. 516 BCE—70 ce) likely began as a more modest 
structure than the First Temple, though little of its description remains (cf. 
Ezra 3:12-13). Herod significantly expanded the Second Temple (from ca. 
20 BCE- 60 CE), such that it appears to have become more than twice the 
size of the First Temple. The text says little about the divine presence, 
though it would seem the temple’s primary function was as a means of 
interaction between human and divine. For example, the cult seems to have 
functioned similarly as that of the tabernacle, as the people continued the 
twice daily offerings at the altar (Ezra 3:3--6). Its destruction in 70 CE at the 
hands of the Romans proved to be a watershed event for both Judaism and 
Christianity, calling for a redefinition of sacred space. 


Other Sacred Spaces 


In addition to the Jerusalem temple, various other sacred spaces dotted the 
biblical Israelite landscape. There were multiple sacred spaces dedicated to 
other gods, especially Baal, ranging from a temple (1 Kgs 16:30-33; 2 Kgs 
10:18-28; 11:18) to an altar (Jdg 6:25; 2 Kgs 21:3; Jer 11:13). Objects 
dedicated for Baal were also used in the YHWH temple of Jerusalem (2 
Kgs 23:4). 


The goddess Asherah provides an especially illustrative example of 
potentially non-Yahwistic elements in the Israelite cult. The term asherah 
usually occurs with the direct object or in the plural, suggesting that in most 
cases the goddess was not in view. In context, these references seem to refer 
to a sacred pole (e.g., 1 Kgs 14:15, 23; Isa 27:9; Jer 17:1), the wooden 
equivalent of a standing stone. Nonetheless, there are clear instances where 
the goddess Asherah is in view (1 Kgs 18:19; 1 Kgs 23:4). In turn, it is not 
entirely clear whether the sacred poles are intended as access points or 
symbols of YHWH or Asherah (cf. the Kuntillet ‘Ajrud inscriptions 
referencing “YHWH and his asherah” [Meshel 2012]). 

In addition to these potentially non-Yahwistic elements, there are 
references to various other sacred spaces throughout the land. Shiloh 
contained a temple to YHWH of some importance (Jos 18:1; Jdg 18:31; 1 
Sam 1; 4; Psa 78:60; Jer 7:12-14). Bethel, initially associated with a 
theophany and the erection of a pillar (Gen 28), became an unspecified 
location for contacting God (Jdg 20:18, 26; 21:2) and later was associated 
with a golden calf set up for YHWH worship by Jeroboam (1 Kgs 12:25- 
33). Dan (alongside Bethel) was associated with a golden calf of Jeroboam, 
set up as an alternative sanctuary to Jerusalem (1 Kgs 12:25-33). Indeed, 
for Jeroboam and his followers, the very presence of the calves made the 
sites sacred. Gilgal and Mizpah also seem to have been sacred spaces of 
some importance (1 Saml 7:5-7; 11:15; 17:16). Finally, the text refers to 
Gibeon as the principal high place where YHWH was worshiped (1 Kgs 
3:2-5). 

There are also multiple references to “high places,” which traditionally 
have been understood as rustic open-air sanctuaries located on elevated 
terrain. However, the common understanding ill-fits the biblical and 
archaeological data. Several references indicate that high places could be 
located in valleys (Ezra 6:3; Jer 7:31; 32:35). Rather than being outside 
cities, a majority of texts also refer to high places as located in an urban 
context (e.g., “in the cities of Judah” [2 Kgs 23:8], Gibeon [1 Chr 16:39; 
21:29; 2 Chr 1:3, 13], and all the cities of northern Israel [2 Kgs 17:9]). 1 
Samuel 9:1-10:16 implies that a high place could refer to a sanctuary of 
some architectural sophistication, as it refers to a liska (“adjoining 
chamber”), used elsewhere in reference to the Jerusalem temple as 
chambers to house temple personnel, cultic equipment, and offerings. Thus, 
a high place structurally may have differed little from the temple excavated 


at Arad or the national temple in Jerusalem. Thus, “high place” seems to 
function as a catchall term that could include all sanctuaries outside of the 
main temple in Jerusalem, each intended as an access point to the divine 
where offerings were presented. While some were associated with other 
gods (1 Kgs 11:7), it would seem that most were dedicated to YHWH. 

As in the rest of the ANE, there is textual and archaeological evidence 
(e.g., stands, altars, figurines, and amulets) that sacred spaces were set apart 
in the home to facilitate ritual interaction with deities and ancestors (van der 
Toorn 1996; Albertz and Schmitt 2012; Albertz et al. 2014). The fullest 
textual evidence comes from Judges 17—18, which refers to a house of 
YHWH with a metal idol, an ephod and teraphim in the home of Micah. 
The metal idol likely served as an access point to YHWH (cf. Exod 32; 1 
Kgs 12:25-33), while the ephod may have been a sacred garment associated 
with divination (Exod 28; 1 Sam 30:7-8; cf. Jdg 18:5). Teraphim, often 
translated as “household gods,” refer to some kind of figure associated with 
religion, either a traditional deity or an ancestor (Gen 31; 1 Sam 19:13; Hos 
3:4). 


The Biblical Assessment of Sacred Spaces 


The Bible mentions various sacred spaces, most dedicated to YHWH, 
ranging from temples to altars, pillars, poles, shrines, and high places. Each 
was designed and used to facilitate contact with the divine. In the rest of the 
ANE some spaces were considered more important and more effective, yet 
none were inherently devalued. No matter which or how many deities a 
space facilitated contact with, most were accepted as legitimate. The Bible, 
however, is far more restrictive in its assessment. 

For the Deuteronomistic Historian in particular, only one space was 
valid, the Jerusalem temple. Only YHWH could be worshipped in that 
space, and only certain objects were acceptable. The Ten Commandments 
demanded exclusive worship of YHWH and forbid the use of images as the 
objects of worship (Exod 20:2-6; Deut 5:6-10). In turn, syncretistic 
worship and worship of another deity were rejected out of hand, so too were 
the calf images of Jeroboam (1 Kgs 12:25-33; cf. Exod 32) and the wooden 
poles and pillars (Deut 16:21-22). Even Nehushtan, a divinely 


commissioned image designed to heal the people, became anathema 
because it was used as an object of worship (2 Kgs 18:4; cf. Num 21:4-9). 
The ark, however, escaped censure. 

Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History also demanded 
centralization of worship in the Jerusalem temple (e.g., Deut 12; 1 Kgs 8; 
15:9-15; a position implicitly supported by the Priestly texts). They thus 
condemned all other sacred sites as illegitimate, whether high places, 
household shrines or altars. The combination of high places, pillars and 
sacred poles together received particular censure (1 Kgs 14:22-23). In fact, 
rather than simply being illegitimate sacred spaces, they were labeled 
“abominations” (1 Kgs 14:24), thereby putting them in the worst category 
of common space. Indeed, the text asserts that the use of these very 
elements was a primary reason for the exile of the northern kingdom of 
Israel (2 Kgs 17:9-11). 

However, the history of centralized, exclusive and imageless worship 
was not as straightforward as it may appear. First, while the text ascribes the 
desire to construct the temple to David the prototypical king, it nowhere 
mentions his removal of high places, pillars or sacred poles. Although 
David was the benchmark for future kings, it would seem that he himself 
did not fulfill the Deuteronomistic History’s strict criteria. All other kings 
are judged by the Deuteronomistic standards. In fact, David is implicitly 
credited with removing high places; Amaziah was labeled a good king who 
failed to measure up to David explicitly because he did not remove the high 
places (2 Kgs 14:1-4). 

Second, many of these rejected spaces were at times considered 
legitimate. The people who crafted and frequented them certainly accepted 
their validity. The Bible too judges the use of high places and alternative 
YHWH sanctuaries acceptable into the time of Solomon (1 Kgs 3:2-4; cf. 1 
Sam 9:12-14, 19, 25; 10:5, 13). Religious activity associated with pillars 
could also be acceptable (Gen 22), while YHWH accepted Elijah’s offering 
at a freestanding altar (1 Kgs 18). 

Third, no king until Hezekiah and Josiah, near the end of the Judean 
monarchy, acted to remove high places, pillars or sacred poles (Jehoram of 
Israel removed pillars likely because they were associated with Baal, not 
inherently illegitimate [2 Kgs 3:2]). Nonetheless, the Deuteronomistic 
History labels kings good (but not great) precisely because they did not 


remove the high places (1 Kgs 15:14; 22:43; 2 Kgs 12:3; 14:4; 15:4; 15:35; 
16:4; 18:4; 18:22; 23:5-20). 

Thus, either the command for centralization (and also for the removal of 
pillars and poles) was a late innovation or it was impractical to implement. 
Indeed, removing high places probably would have been a political disaster. 
Throughout the ANE, people viewed their shrines and objects of worship as 
access points to the divine and as a sign of divine protection. From the 
perspective of the worshippers, removing these elements would cut off their 
access to YHWH and his protection. In turn, if a well-meaning king sought 
to remove these elements, there may have been mutiny (cf. Stipp 2012). 
The Deuteronomistic History offers a consolation to those living far from 
the temple: YHWH hears all who pray toward Jerusalem from anywhere on 
the globe (1 Kgs 8:48—49; since the Priestly texts are set in the wilderness, 
the issue of access to divine space was not a major issue). Nonetheless, 
worshippers likely would not have viewed this ingenious solution as 
enough of a benefit to offset the loss of their traditional sacred spaces and 
divine access. 

While in keeping with the prohibition against the proliferation of 
worship spaces, Hezekiah’s reform likely was emboldened by historical 
circumstances. Hezekiah ruled during the time of Neo-Assyrian 
domination. The Assyrians conquered northern Israel and reduced Judah to 
a rump state. The Assyrian Sennacherib boasts that he “shut up [Hezekiah] 
in Jerusalem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage” (Taylor Prism; see, e.g., 
Grabbe 2003). Although Assyria did not fully conquer Judah, only 
Jerusalem remained intact. In effect, the Assyrians did most of the 
centralization for Hezekiah. The text then turned what might appear to be a 
weakness into a strength. Rather than being reduced in scope, YHWH 
worship was presented as purified, returned to the original divine standards 
(2 Kgs 18-19). Rather than being seen as a benefit, multiple worship spaces 
and illicit objects were identified as the reason for the northern exile (2 Kgs 
17). With the table set for centralization, Josiah carried Hezekiah’s reforms 
further, defiling the alternative sacred spaces so that they could no longer be 
used again (2 Kgs 23). 

In keeping with this ideology, the Deuteronomistic History judges its 
kings (retroactively) based on its particular cultic criteria. The text deems 
high places acceptable until the construction of the temple (1 Kgs 3:24; 
cases like Elijah’s use of a non-Jerusalem altar escape censure likely 


because it was necessary for the purpose of the story and was set in the 
north where no sacred spaces were acceptable). Since all Judean kings 
thereafter until Hezekiah made little effort to remove high places, pillars, or 
poles, they received light censure for leaving these elements intact. By 
contrast, the northern kingdom was doomed from the start. Kings rejects 
Jeroboam’s choice to set up two sanctuaries and install images in accord 
with typical ancient Near Eastern practice, even though it promoted 
exclusive Yahwism. 

By promoting exclusive, centralized and imageless YHWH worship, the 
biblical writers chose to reject the very things officially approved of 
elsewhere in the ANE, in Israel, and at least by much of the populace in 
Judah. In essence, they aimed to rewrite the sacred script. Through their 
rhetoric they sought to change the associations people had with alternative 
sacred spaces and objects and with them their response to those sites. In 
promoting their anomalous and ambitious program, they recast the narrative 
so that people would judge the same spaces that were once considered 
legitimate sacred places to be abominable places responsible for extreme 
divine censure. In turn, instead of being drawn to these spaces and 
responding to them with reverence, rewritten associations would produce 
abhorrence. 

The Deuteronomistic History thus promoted a strict standard regarding 
sacred space with severe consequences for those who did not adhere to it. 
While worshipping other gods in any form was most reprehensible (1 Kgs 
16:31-3; 2 Kgs 3:1-3; 10:18-31), the misappropriation of sacred space was 
heinous enough to warrant the fall of Israel (2 Kgs 17:7-23). Historically, 
the Deuteronomistic rhetoric proved effective as it has been largely and 
generally unquestioningly embraced by Judaism, Christianity, and to some 
extent Islam. 


SACRED SPACES AFTER THE TEMPLE 


The fall of the Second Temple forever changed the Jewish landscape. 
During the Second Temple Period, synagogues (as well as other temples) 
developed throughout the Jewish diaspora as a means of worshiping God 
when distant from Jerusalem. They served as meeting places designed 


primarily for prayer and secondarily study. The institutions of the temple 
and synagogue were considered complementary since they served different 
functions (i.e., prayer instead of sacrifice). In fact, synagogue prayer 
highlighted the importance of Jerusalem. In keeping with the 
Deuteronomistic pronouncement (1 Kgs 8:48-49), synagogue prayer was 
directed toward Jerusalem. With the fall of the Second Temple, prayer 
served as a substitute for sacrifice. In some Reform circles, this substitute 
was considered permanent and synagogues themselves were called temples, 
while Orthodox circles viewed the synagogue as a placeholder until the 
temple is reinstituted by the messiah. Although most continued to recognize 
the centrality of the Jerusalem temple, the primary sacred space of the 
synagogue became more of a gathering place for a congregation than the 
physical dwelling place of God. Likewise, the Torah as text became the 
focal point of devotion in place of the manifest presence of God. 

Christianity too adapted to life without a temple. The Gospels describe 
Jesus as the temple, that is, the house (and like a cult statue, the physical 
embodiment) of God (Matt 26:61; 27:40; Mark 14:58; 15:29; John 2:19- 
22). With the ascension of Jesus into heaven and the democratization of the 
Holy Spirit, the believers together became the temple, the house of God in 
whom the Holy Spirit dwelt (1 Cor 3:16-18; 6:17-20; 2 Cor 6:16-18; Eph 
2:19-22). Thus, in the New Testament, the body of the Christian believer 
becomes sacred space. Although often elaborate and in the case of 
Catholicism the place where the body and blood of Jesus manifests in the 
Eucharist, a Christian church building serves more as the house of God’s 
people than the house of God himself (in Catholicism this change is 
especially evident after Vatican II; see Kilde 2008: 189). 

Unlike Christianity and Judaism, Islam took a pre-Islamic shrine and 
adapted it to suit their beliefs. In pre-Islamic times, the Kaaba, the massive 
cube-shaped shrine at the heart of Mecca, was dedicated to and contained a 
statue of the Nabatean Hubal (Armstrong 2002: 11). Mohammed 
rededicated it to Allah and repurposed it. The Kaaba remained a house of 
god, yet in a different way. Rather than being a physical dwelling place, it is 
understood as the primary mosque, functioning as a forwarding station of 
sorts. It represents the closest place on earth to Allah. Like the synagogue, 
the mosque primarily serves as a place where Muslims congregate to pray 
toward Mecca. 


Thus, for the three monotheistic religions, sacred space functions as the 
house of God’s people. This function is reflected in the architecture as, for 
example, there is ample space and (sometimes) ample furniture to 
accommodate visitors, no sacrifice and little to suggest the care and feeding 
of a resident deity. 
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CHAPTER 12 


RITUAL EXPERTS AND 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST AND 
THE HEBREW BIBLE 


THOMAS HIEKE 


RITUAL EXPERTS AND PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


THE ancient Near East offers a wide variety of ritual personnel due to 
regionally differing systems of polytheism. As a rule, the priest or the 
priestess is the main ritual expert: He or she acts as mediator between the 
Divine (gods and goddesses) and human society or the individual, performs 
the rituals in the cult, and cares for the gods and goddesses. Other officiants, 
priests and non-priests, take over various tasks within the cult or in support 
of the activities at the temples. Often the king does not officiate in the cult, 
but he has the main responsibility to keep up the sanctuaries, their 
personnel, and the cult. As the priests and other ritual experts perform 
functions and tasks for the community, they get their alimentation by the 
state (the king). In many cases they are separated from the common to 
preserve their ritual purity and the dignity of their office (Sallaberger and 
Huber Vuillet, 2005, 617; Jean, 2011). 


Mesopotamia 


Over three millennia the ancient Near Eastern religious culture developed in 
various regions quite differently. The Assyrian king for example, is the 
representative of the god Ashur on earth and officiates as the high priest of 
the god Ashur. In Babylonia, on the contrary, the king has to respect the 
position of the high priest, who ritually humiliates the king during the New 
Year Festival in order to remind him that he is a humble servant of the gods. 
However, some basic aspects appear in Mesopotamia as well as in other 
areas in more or less the same way. Priests and priestesses are members of 
the elite or upper class; they derive their origin from a priestly family of old 
or from the house of the king. Even at smaller sanctuaries, the office of the 
chief administrator of a temple (Sumerian, SANGA, Akkadian, Sangü) is 
handed down in one family over generations (Sallaberger and Huber 
Vuillet, 2005, 629; Jean, 2011). As part of their office the priests cultivate a 
certain amount of specific knowledge and traditions. 

The temples get their maintenance from the king (who thus proves his 
care for the gods), and from the offerings of the cult participants. These 
offerings, usually food, are offered to the deities; the gods and goddesses 
take their share, and the “remainder” is distributed among the priests, the 
king’s officers, the princes, and other persons working for the sanctuary 
(Jean, 2011). 

Ritual purity is a major condition for officiating in the cult: (a) The 
priests and priestesses must be free of any physical blemish. This is also a 
prerequisite for an Israelite priest according to Lev 21:16-23. (b) The 
officiating personnel must wash the body with water and dress in clean and 
usually white garments (see also Lev 16:4). (c) In order to initiate a priest 
into his office and to separate him from the common people, the person has 
to be entirely shaved (hair and beard). Being shaved (gullubu, to shave) 
thus can even serve as an identification of those who are allowed to enter 
the sacred precinct as ritual experts or auxiliary staff along with the offering 
person. Iconographic representations usually depict priests with no beard 
and no hair, wearing high conic or pointed hats or caps with a beaded rim 
(Seidl, 2005, 643). This marks a major difference to the Hebrew Bible: 
Israelite priests are not allowed to shave their hair and officiate with a bald 
head (Lev 21:5; Ezek 44:20). Priestesses are either shaved, like Baal’s high 


priestess at Emar (the NIN.DINGIR, 13th century BCE; see Fleming, 1992, 
50.292), or seem to adorn their garments and imitate the hairstyle of the 
goddesses of their time, wearing a hair circlet instead of the horned crown 
of the deity (Seidl, 2005, 646). The highest priestesses (Sumerian, 
ERES.DINGIR; Akkadian, entum) and highest priests (Sumerian, EN; 
Akkadian, énum) serve the major deities of the main sanctuary. However, 
the institution of a high priestess is limited to some temples in the southern 
area of the Old Babylonian Empire. She is regarded as married to the god 
and takes care of him as long as she lives (see, e.g., Fleming, 1992, 291— 
293). In later times and most other areas, only men officiate as high priests 
(Sallaberger and Huber Vuillet, 2005, 626-628). 

Below the high priest (or priestess) there is a hierarchy of priests 
according to their competences and tasks in ritual practice and juridical 
documents: the sangü functions as the administrative leader of a sanctuary. 
The cult priest (Sumerian, GUDU,; Akkadian, pasisu, priest, literally: 
anointed one) takes care of the gods and goddesses, the offerings, and the 
rituals. The purification priest (Sumerian, ISIB or SÄNGA.MAH; 
Akkadian, isippu or Sangammdahu, also translated as “exorcist”) cleanses 
and purifies the temple, the vessels, the equipment, and the personnel by 
means of water, oil, frankincense, and incantations (Jean, 2011). 

Other ritual roles or functions (not necessarily priestly ones) are the 
conjurer or “exorcist” (Sumerian, LU.MAS.MAS; Akkadian, äsipu), who 
protects the royal palace and the fields from evil demons, and the diviner or 
“seer,” who interprets various signs in nature and oversees the omens. This 
task is akin to the “prophet” (the ecstatic), who transfers divine messages to 
the king and the temple. The following ritual experts belong to the temple 
personnel (they are shaved!), but are not regarded as priests: Musicians do 
their work to appease the deities (singers of lament or lamentation priests, 
Sumerian, GAL; Akkadian, kalů) or to accompany the rituals with or 
without instruments, singing as soloists or in choirs (Sumerian, NAR; 
Akkadian, naru). The cupbearer who is closely related to the king is 
responsible for the process of the offerings, especially the libations and the 
sacred vessels. The naditum is a religious function especially for women: 
Daughters from families of high esteem are dedicated to deities and their 
sanctuaries; they remain childless and live in a kind of nunnery (Sallaberger 
and Huber Vuillet, 2005, 628-635). Other non-priestly tasks associated with 


the cult are the gatekeeper, the housekeeper (cleaning the temple yard), the 
brewer, the baker, and other craftsmen. 


Mari (Euphrates) 


The Mari archive of cuneiform tablets does not stem from a temple, but 
from the royal palace, mostly from the time of king Zimri-Lim (18th 
century BCE). We have relatively good information about the administration 
and economy of the sanctuaries, but the evidence about cult and temple 
personnel is scarce. The most common male officiant is the sangum 
(Sumerian, SANGA, see previous subsection), who is the primary authority 
in a temple. There were also priestesses of a high rank (nin-dingir[-ra/). 
Although described with similar terminology, the Mari temple personnel 
cannot be directly equated with the Babylonian ones; the Syrian temples 
may have represented much smaller communities than their Babylonian 
counterparts (Fleming, 2004b, 54). 

The Mari tablets are well known for their proximity to biblical prophecy 
(Cancik-Kirschbaum, 2003). Two principal titles are assigned to men and 
women who speak on behalf of a god: the apilum and the muhhüm. The 
apilum is usually translated as “answerer, interpreter,” especially since the 
apilum at times have an admonitory and critical stance towards the king 
(see Merlo, 2004). The muhhim forms some kind of “ecstatic” prophecy. 
Both words also occur in a feminine form (äpiltum, muhhütum), and they 
are frequently related to an individual deity whose message is delivered. 
Less frequently the following titles appear: the gammatum (female, unclear 
function), the assinum (servant of the goddess Annunitum), and the nabu 
(Plural). The nabü take part in an inquiry about the king’s immediate future. 
One special way of divination is carried out by specialists with the title 
barum: They take omens from the entrails of slaughtered sheep (extispicy). 
The diviners are not employed by the temple but by the palace (Fleming, 
2004b, 51-56). 


Hittite Anatolia 


Most of the basic aspects mentioned earlier also apply for Hittite Anatolia. 
The cult is organized by the state (the king). The “Instructions for Temple 
Personnel” (CTH 264) offers insights into everyday situations of the priests; 
however, there is no proof that the office was hereditary. The priests have to 
carry out the cult in accordance with the prescriptions, with respect towards 
the gods, and in loyalty with the king. Ritual purity is important; after 
sexual intercourse, the priest must perform purifying rituals before 
officiating (Klinger, 2005, 640-641). The king plays an eminent role within 
the cult, functions as the highest priest, and takes part in almost all ritual 
feasts in Hatti. His life is entirely ritualized (Haas, 2011, 210-214). He 
carries out certain rituals (offerings, libations) himself, but mainly various 
cult officials act as his representatives. Some Hittite kings call themselves 
“priests” in non-cultic texts. Priests (ordered in higher and lower ranks, 
carrying out special tasks, such as purifying rituals) and various other 
officials (singers, craftsmen; male and female experts for certain rituals to 
appease the gods and to heal humans; Haas, 2011, 217-219) act in many 
sanctuaries in the capital, but also at many religious places within and 
beyond cities throughout the whole Hittite empire. One has to assume that 
the number of persons active in the cult, especially the number of priests, 
was considerably high (Klinger, 2005, 641-642). 


Ancient Egypt 


In ancient Egypt the priesthood is a major institution in society (Teeter, 
2011, 16). Many officials hold priestly titles and do their duties as priests in 
temples on a part-time basis (e.g., one month a year, according to certain 
orders, the so-called phylai, see Clarysse, 2010, 287; Teeter, 2011, 35), 
while the rest of the time they pursue other professions (Spencer, 2010, 
255.257.269). Full-time priests are attested since the New Kingdom (Teeter, 
2011, 35). Being a priest is not only a matter of prestige but also—even 
more important—a matter of income, because the job is well paid (Clarysse, 
2010, 288-289). Most of them work as wab-priests, a lower-level position, 
in which they are mainly responsible for carrying offerings both in the 
temple and funerary cult (Teeter, 2011, 20-21). Wab means “the pure 
one”—-referring to the strict rule of ritual purification for priests before 


entering the temple. This includes not only washing but also food (no pork, 
no fish where a fish is an emblem of the nome, a subnational administrative 
division of ancient Egypt) and garments (only linen, no leather or wool; 
Teeter, 2011, 17-18.32-34; Clarysse, 2010, 277). While in theory, the king 
is the sole officiant before the gods (many reliefs depict the king offering in 
front of a deity or several gods), a priest as his proxy performs the official 
daily ritual in the temples all over Egypt on his behalf (Clarysse, 2010, 
276-277; Teeter, 2011, 16.47). Since the New Kingdom, the most powerful 
position in the temple hierarchy is that of a High priest (hem netcher tepi; 
literally: “First God’s Servant/priest”) followed by the Second priest (hem 
netcher snnw). One or more Third and Fourth priests and still lower hem 
netcher priests are responsible for the daily offering ritual and therefore 
have access to the inner parts of the temple, namely the “Holy of Holies” in 
which the cult statue of the deity is located in a shrine or naos. The it 
netcher (“God’s Father”) could be a father-in-law of the king and is 
involved, for example, in the statue ritual (Teeter, 2011, 22-25). Another 
high ranking title mentioned in the sources is sem. The sem priest is in 
charge of the “Opening of the Mouth Ritual” in which he magically 
enlivens a statue or mummy by using a set of special tools. He wears—like 
the iwnmutef priest (another funerary priest)—a leopard skin on top of his 
garment and often a sidelock (Teeter, 2011, 24-25). By a sash that crosses 
his chest and a papyrus roll in his hand the lector priest (khery hebet) is 
characterized as a literary specialist with the main function of reciting ritual 
texts, e.g., during mummification rituals and the following funerals to 
protect the deceased on his journey through the afterlife (Teeter, 2011, 22). 
The hem ka (“servant of the Ka”) is responsible for the funerary cult and the 
daily offerings to the dead. Ideally, this position is occupied by the son of 
the tomb owner (Teeter, 2011, 21-22). One becomes priest by personal 
election by the king or, more commonly, through inheritance from one’s 
father. Some texts contain long lists with names of priests from the same 
family over many generations (Teeter, 2011, 28-30; Clarysse, 2010, 287). 
The priests get their remuneration through “reversion offerings” (Teeter, 
2011, 36). The priests offer food and other materials to a deity in offering 
vessels, on offering plates and altars. The deity gets time enough to take 
whatever she or he desired. Then the priests carry the “remainder” on to the 
next altar in front of a statue or relief of another deity (according to a 
certain order), and so on. Finally, the priests get all that is “left over” for 


themselves (see also Spencer, 2010, 264, and 268 for the remuneration of 
priests). 

Female priests are attested for every time of Egyptian history, but their 
number is limited and their roles often inferior. In the Old and Middle 
Kingdom they serve as wabet (female wab) and hemet netcher (priestess) 
mostly for goddesses, e.g., Hathor or Neith. While during the New 
Kingdom women seem to be restricted mainly to musical activities in cult 
(e.g., aS singer or sistrum players), another rank simultaneously becomes 
more and more important with its peak during the Third Intermediate 
Period: that of the “God’s Wife of Amun” (Teeter, 2011, 26-28; Spencer, 
2010, 258). 


RITUAL EXPERTS IN THE BIBLE (HEBREW 
BIBLE/OLD TESTAMENT) 


Priests 


The Hebrew term for “priest,” kohen (plural: kohanim), occurs 750 times in 
the Hebrew Bible (and eight times in the Aramaic parts of Ezra). Its 
etymology is uncertain (Haran, 2007, 513). The Book of Leviticus contains 
26 percent of all occurrences (2 Chronicles: 12 percent; Numbers: 9 
percent). Only males are “priests,” the term is never applied to females (see 
Wegner, 2003, 451-465). “Priest” is a multifaceted term with a variety of 
meanings and concepts in various religions past and present. Hence one has 
to unfold the specific concept of “priests” within the Hebrew Bible, which 
also differs from the current usage of the term in Christianity and Judaism. 
Although the Book of Leviticus establishes the priesthood during the 
wandering in the wilderness at Mount Sinai, this narrative almost certainly 
mirrors the conditions at the temple of Jerusalem in the Second Temple 
Period. The priest comes into his office not through an individual, divine 
vocation, but rather through birth and genealogy (e.g., Himmelfarb, 2012, 
37-38). According to the concept of the Priestly Code (P), all priests trace 
their origin back to a certain family within the tribe of Levi: they are all 
descendants of Aaron (Aaronides). The members of this lineage are 


introduced into their task in a special ordination ritual (see Leviticus 8—9): 
In a rite de passage, the male member of the priestly family leaves the 
realm of ordinary life and passes over to the service at the sanctuary. 

Inside the sanctuary, the priests perform two major tasks (Hieke, 2014, 
112-116). First, they serve at the altar. Especially the blood rites, the 
approaching of the altar, and the maintenance of the fire are priestly 
prerogatives. Hence, the priests are mediators between the offering person 
and her everyday life on the one hand and the realm of the divine presence 
at the altar and in the sanctuary on the other. The basic Hebrew term for the 
priests’ activities is kipper, “to atone for” or “to mitigate:” “the 
responsibility of the priest is to ensure the survival of the relationship 
between God and the people” (Bibb, 2009, 85). The central point of the rites 
is the application of small amounts of blood to the altar or the curtain that 
screens the Holy of Holies within the sanctuary. Once a year, on the Day of 
Atonement, the High Priest enters the Holy of Holies with the blood of 
sacrificed animals and atones for all the iniquities and transgressions of the 
people of Israel, all their sins (Lev 16:16). In a second rite, the High Priest 
confesses over the head of a living goat, which is sent into the wilderness 
(the scapegoat: Lev 16:21). Additional tasks of the priests within the 
sanctuary refer to the sacrifice of oil at the lamp (mendrd) and the 
preparation of the bread for the Tabernacle (bread of the Presence), both of 
which represent the Israelites (lay people, non-priests) within the sanctuary 
(Exod 25:30; Lev 24:1-9). 

The second major task of the priests concerns distinguishing and 
teaching. According to Lev 10:10-11, the priests shall “distinguish between 
the holy and the common, and between the unclean and the clean,” and they 
shall teach the Israelites accordingly. Many statutes in Leviticus and other 
passages of the Torah indicate which persons, areas, utensils, garments, and 
sacrifices are “holy” (or even “most holy”)—the priests must teach non- 
priests how to distinguish the holy from common in all these areas. The 
same holds true for distinguishing between “clean/pure” and 
“unclean/impure:” When is an animal suitable for sacrifice (Leviticus 11; 
22:17-33)? When do certain circumstances (skin diseases, Leviticus 13; 
discharge from genitals, Leviticus 15; touching a corpse, Numbers 19) 
prevent human beings from participation in the cult? Lay people need to 
know about these issues; hence the priests have to teach them the statutes of 
the Lord. Malachi 2:6—7 describes the ideal of priestly teaching; the priest is 


the messenger/angel of Yahweh. The high esteem and authority of the 
priests corresponds to the harshness of the prophetic critique of the priests 
when they fail to accomplish their important tasks and the expectations 
towards their way of living (e.g., Amos 4:4—5; 5:21-24; Mic 3:11-12; 6:6- 
8). 

A third task of the priests, differing significantly from the major tasks 
described earlier, is the blessing of the people (Num 6:22-27; Deut 10:8; 
see Haran, 2007, 518; Hieke, 2014, 117). Numbers 6:23 first states “Thus 
you shall bless the Israelites” (1.e., the priests bless the people), then Num 
6:27 underscores that they “only” shall put God’s name on the Israelites, 
while Yahweh himself will bless the people. The role of the priests can be 
summarized with the terms “mediator” and “representative.” As mediators, 
the priests maintain the communication between God and his people Israel 
(Marx, 2005, 133). As representatives, the priests have a dual role. When 
they teach the people, the priests are representatives of God, promulgating 
his will and commandments. When they serve at the altar, sacrificing the 
holy offerings of Israel, they are Israel’s representatives in front of the deity 
(Péter-Contesse, 2003, 199). Thus the priests within this system have a high 
degree of responsibility accompanied by high privileges. However, to some 
degree they serve all Israelites, as all know about the ritual prescriptions 
(Bibb, 2009, 98). 

In order to fulfill all expectations and achieve all tasks, the priests must 
be prepared in a specific way. This concept is expressed by the term 
“holiness” (Hieke, 2014, 117-118). Certain restrictions regarding the body, 
the beard, the touching of corpses, and marriage apply for priests. Male 
members of a priestly family with a visible disability of the body (mum) get 
the usual income, but are not allowed to officiate at the altar (Leviticus 21). 
While enacting the duties of their cultic office, the priests must not drink 
alcoholic beverages (Lev 10:8—9; Ezek 44:21). Thus, the special holiness of 
the priests is not restricted to cult or ritual activities alone, but is also related 
to certain expectations of the community regarding their social behavior 
(Bibb, 2009, 161-162). 


Levites 


The term “Levites” applies to members of the tribe of Levi as well as to 
servants (or ministers) at the sanctuary (in Jerusalem). In the latter usage, 
“Levites” are ritual experts, however, they perform different functions in 
the various parts of the Hebrew Bible (see Hieke, 2014, 116-117 with 
further references; Labahn, 2014). 

In Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History (Joshua through 
Kings), the Levites are a group in need of support by their fellow Israelites 
(e.g., Deut 12:12, 18; 14:27, 29; 26:11-13). This concept probably mirrors 
the problems of priests (from the tribe of Levi) who once served at local 
shrines and subsequently lost their income due to the centralization of the 
cult in Jerusalem, especially after the reform of King Josiah in 622 BCE (see 
the subsections The King, and Before and During the First Temple Period). 
The term “the levitical priests” (e.g., Deut 17:9, 18; 18:1) intends to put 
“Levites” and priests with a different genealogical provenance in the same 
category. One can interpret this concept either as an attempt to create some 
balance between different groups of priests or as a program to derive all 
priests genealogically from the tribe of Levi. 

In the (post-exilic) priestly literature, the Levites form a clerus minor 
and are subordinated to the priests who derive their genealogical descent 
from Aaron (e.g., Num 3:5-10; 8:5-26; 18:2—7). This relationship probably 
is not without frictions; the conflict narrated in Numbers 16 may reflect 
rivalries among the Temple personnel in post-exilic times. Here, the 
Aaronide priests reject claims of the Levites for priestly services (and 
prebends). The hierarchy of the priestly system is described in the five- 
tiered structure of the Temple ministry in Ezra-Nehemiah (e.g., Ezra 7:7: 
“the priests and Levites, the singers and gatekeepers, and the temple 
servants”; see also the variant in Neh 7:72; 10:29). The Levites hold the 
second rank and thus are subordinate to the priests. This corroborates the 
concept of the post-Ezekiel utopia of Temple, city, and land (Ezekiel 40— 
48): The Levites are not allowed to serve as priests or to touch the sacred 
offerings; they are relegated to supporting tasks like gatekeeping and 
slaughtering the animals (see Ezek 44:10-14). The major tasks of offering 
and serving at the altar are reserved for the “levitical priests, the 
descendants of Zadok” (Ezek 44:15). 

Chronicles, however, sketches a multifaceted picture of the Levites. 
They are still the clerus minor preparing and supporting the rituals at the 
Temple (e.g., 1 Chr 9:26-34; 23:28). They minister as singers and 


musicians with special expertise. They serve as gatekeepers. Later on they 
are entitled to prepare and slaughter the Passover lambs and sanctify 
themselves and the lambs of those who were ritually impure (2 Chr 30:17; 
35:6-14). Here the Levites begin to take over prerogatives of the priests 
(Labahn, 2012, 122-165). Thus, the Levites are regarded as “holy” (e.g., 2 
Chr 23:6; 29:5) and elected by God (1 Chr 15:2; 16:41). Moreover, the 
Levites carry out various administrative tasks inside and outside of the 
temple (scribes, officers, judges). Finally, the Levites also function as 
prophets (1 Chr 25:1-5; 2 Chr 20:14) and teachers (2 Chr 17:7-9; 2 Chr 
35:3; see also Neh 8:7—11: the Levites work as interpreters of scripture). 
The Levites take over the task of teaching the commandments that more 
and more were codified in written form (the emerging “Torah”), see, e.g., 
Neh 8:7-8; 2 Chr 17:7-9; 2 Chr 35:3. From a sort of second-class clergy, 
the Levites emerge as an important group responsible for administration and 
teaching. 


Cult Prophets 


Within Biblical Hebrew, there is no specific term for “cult prophet.” 
However, there probably was a certain class of cult officials who had to 
advise the king by figuring out the divine will (e.g., Ezek 7:26; in analogy 
to the praxis in the ancient Near East, see above). This sort of “prophet” 
works at the temple like the priests and the sages (see Jer 18:18; 2 Kgs 23:2; 
Lam 2:20). Several passages criticize these officials for being incompetent 
or corrupt (e.g., Isa 28:7; Jer 2:8, 26; 4:9; 5:31; 6:13; 8:10; 23:11; Mic 3:11; 
Zeph 3:4). Some scholars explain the change of mood in certain Psalms of 
Lament (e.g., Pss 22:23; 54:8; 57:8; 59:17-18) as the result of an oracle of 
salvation uttered by a cult prophet. 


The King 


In the ancient Near East, one of the major tasks of the king is to provide a 
temple for the god of the state. Israelite kings also establish sanctuaries and 


assure their income. The biblical perspective regards the temple in 
Jerusalem as the only legitimate place of worship, and thus the king’s deeds 
are measured by his ability to maintain the purity and unity of the cult in 
Jerusalem. All northern kings are regarded as evil in the eyes of Yahweh, 
because they followed the “sin” of Jeroboam I, who erected cultic icons and 
sanctuaries at Dan and Bethel. Judean (southern) kings are also criticized 
for their wrongdoings in cultic matters. Only Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18:1-5) and 
Josiah (2 Kgs 23:4-20) are praised for reorganizing and purifying the 
Jerusalem cult. The king’s task is to maintain the cult, which is carried out 
by priests and Levites; however, biblical texts are critical of the king’s 
claims to officiate personally before Yahweh. Saul (1 Sam 13:8-15), 
Jeroboam I (1 Kgs 12:28-33), and Uzziah (2 Chr 26:16-21) get severe 
punishment for their transgression of competences. 


CULT PARTICIPANTS (“LAY PEOPLE”) IN 
THE HEBREW BIBLE 


The Offering Person 


In the Hebrew Bible, one main task of the priests was to offer the gifts of 
the Israelites as sacrifices on the altar in the sanctuary. Leviticus 1-7 
provides instructions for offering sacrifices. These instructions are open to 
the public and not an arcane knowledge reserved for the priestly elite. Most 
sacrifices are voluntary, not obligatory, offerings (see Leviticus 1-3). Only 
in cases of inadvertent sins (Leviticus 4-5) and at certain feasts (Numbers 
28-29) are the Israelites commanded to bring gifts for offering. Leviticus 
1:2 introduces the offering person with the word ‘adam, “a human being,” a 
gender neutral or gender-inclusive term (like nepe$, “someone’’). Thus, one 
must assume that men and women alike have the opportunity to bring gifts 
for sacrifice. The offering person presses her hand on the animal’s forehead 
(Lev 1:4) in order to indicate that the offering is performed on behalf and 
for the benefit of the person who is carrying out the hand-leaning rite. 
Hence, the sacrificial ritual marks a personal encounter between the 
offering person and the deity. However, because a direct contact between 


Yahweh and the Israelite is not possible (the holy God and the sinful human 
being cannot directly come together), the priests and the altar function as 
bridge and medium. The offering person’s next task after the hand-leaning 
rite is to slaughter the animal, a necessary and unspectacular procedure 
(Lev 1:5). The priests ritually dispose of the blood and arrange the pieces of 
the animal on the altar fire, which sends them to heaven in smoke. 
According to Ezek 44:11, the Levites take over the task of slaughtering, and 
according to the Septuagint, the priests slaughter the animal. Hence, there is 
a later tendency to put more and more duties in the hands of ritual experts. 
The Israelite non-priest thus has only two opportunities to take part in the 
cult: to bring gifts for sacrifice and hand them over to the priests (Leviticus 
1-2) and to take part in the “sacrifice of well-being” according to Leviticus 
3, 1.e., to partake of the meal with meat in the context of a community 
(larger family) who celebrates a feast at the sanctuary (Lev 7:11-21). In 
order to participate, the person needs to be in a state of ritual purity 
(according to the laws of Leviticus 12-15). 


Women 


As indicated earlier, women are allowed to bring gifts (e.g., animals) for 
sacrifices, and they may perform the hand-leaning rite and even slaughter 
the animal. Like male Israelites (non-priests), women are not authorized to 
approach the altar. Thus, male and female Israelites have the same rights 
regarding the cult; however, only male members of the priestly families are 
permitted to officiate at the altar (after their ordination, see Leviticus 8). 
There are no Israelite priestesses attested in the Hebrew Bible. Hence, all 
cultic prescriptions found in the Hebrew Bible are most probably designed 
and written by (male) priests. 

Despite the impression one might get from modern Bible translations, 
there is no sacred prostitution or cult prostitution mentioned in the Hebrew 
Bible. The “myth of sacred prostitution” (Budin, 2008) emerged in 
lexicography and exegesis. The problematic term is the Hebrew masculine 
and feminine adjective gades/qédésd (from the root ODS, “to be holy”). 
Etymologically related are the Ugaritic terms gdsm (masculine) and qdst 
(feminine), which refer to men and women who have some relation to the 


cult (cultic servants; consecrated women; Lipinski, 2013, 14-15). There 
probably was some sort of cultic sexuality in the ancient Near East and in 
Canaan associated with conjuring the fertility of herds and fields (the hieros 
gamos), but one would never call that prostitution. Some sort of prostitution 
may have existed in areas surrounding the sanctuaries in Canaan and the 
ancient Near East, because the sanctuary attracted larger numbers of 
pilgrims. But this kind of sexual service one would not call “sacred” or 
“eultic,” even if the temple might participate in the business. 

In the Hebrew Bible, sexuality is entirely banned from the sanctuary, 
since sexual intercourse causes ritual impurity for one day (Lev 15:18). The 
linguistic use of the adjectives gäades/gedesa probably develops in the 
following way. Various biblical texts use the root ZNH/nn “to be / act as a 
harlot / prostitute” as a metaphor for Israel’s faithlessness towards Yahweh 
and the people’s veneration of foreign gods; especially the prophets Hosea 
(e.g., Hos 4:13-14), Jeremiah (e.g., Jer 2:1-4:4), and Ezekiel (especially 
Ezek 16 and 23) employ this sort of accusation (Stark, 2006, 209-215): 
Every cultic action that is not related to or commanded by Yahweh is a 
despicable act of harlotry. However, none of these prophets mention the 
phenomenon of “cult prostitution;” they probably do not know about such a 
thing. According to Hos 4:14, the priests and/or the Israelites perform illicit 
cultic acts with gédésot, and the prophet calls these forms of veneration of 
foreign gods “adultery” and “harlotry.” The acts themselves have nothing to 
do with sexuality or prostitution; the terms function as a metaphor. But at 
some point in history, the metaphoric use influenced the language of the 
real things, and thus the terms gadés/qédésa (once used for “foreign cult,” 
see 1 Kgs 14:24; 15:12; 22:47; 2 Kgs 23:7) became a synonym for the root 
ZNH: harlot, male/female prostitute. As such a synonym, not as a cult 
participant, the terms are used and best understood in Gen 38:21—22 and 
Deut 23,18 (Stark, 2006, 217-218). 


Children 


Children are not able to bring gifts for sacrifices, but they probably take 
part in the meal following the well-being offering (Leviticus 3; 7:11—21). 
The children of the priestly families get their share from those offerings that 


the priests do not have to eat themselves in a holy place but which they are 
allowed to pass on to the members of their family. 

There is no epigraphical or archaeological evidence of child sacrifice in 
the area of Israel/Palestine. Inscriptions and artifacts found in Northern 
Africa (Carthage) are not easy to interpret and hardly allow conclusions to 
be drawn in respect of different time and region. 2 Kings 3:27 may contain 
a trace of a singular and absolute extraordinary child sacrifice by the king of 
Moab (causing a great wrath upon Israel); all other biblical passages 
mentioning something like child sacrifice are highly polemical and draw 
their effect from the fact that child sacrifice is unthinkable and never 
practiced in Israel. The term /a-molech (Imik) in Lev 18:21; 20:1-5 (and 
other passages) is not necessarily to be understood as a monstrous deity or a 
certain sacrificial rite. The phrase “you shall not give any of your offspring 
to have him go over to the Molech” (author’s translation) may be read as a 
cipher or code. The consonants /-m-I-k refer to pre-exilic stamp seals in 
Judaea containing the words: “for the king;” the Septuagint translation 
(äpyovrı) of Lev 18:21 points in the same direction. The reality behind the 
phrase is the priestly prohibition for the Jewish community to hand over 
their children to serve in the Persian army or in the households of the 
Persian authorities. The children given as servants to foreigners are lost for 
the Jewish cult community. However, the priests cannot directly express 
their opposition to this kind of collaboration with the Persian authorities 
without raising suspicion; hence, they use the well-known sequence of 
consonants /mik. This interpretation fits both the context of Leviticus 18 and 
20, which features family laws, and the socio-historical reality of Jewish 
life under Persian domination (Hieke, 2011, 147-167). 


Foreigners/Non-Israelites 


The Bible basically distinguishes two kinds of foreigners: (1) The ger is the 
resident alien who migrates to Israel seeking refuge, work, and an economic 
future. Having no land of his own, the gér needs support from the Israelites; 
they shall not oppress him and shall love him as themselves (Lev 19:33- 
34), because the Israelites were gérim in Egypt and hence know the fate of 
the ger. (2) The nokri is the wealthy foreigner coming to Israel either to do 


business or as a member of the occupying power. These foreigners do not 
intend to stay longer, and they do not need any support. They are not 
integrated into the cultic community of Israel. The gér, on the other hand, 
has to a certain extent the same rights as the native Israelite (Lev 24:22; 
Num 35:15); he has the option to integrate into the cultic community of the 
Israelites. If he chooses to do so, he has the same rights and obligations as 
the Israelite, e.g., if the ger wants to partake in the Passover, he can do so if 
he is circumcised (Exod 12:48-49; Num 9:14). As a rule, the ger must 
follow the prohibitions in order to avoid everything in cultic matters that is 
forbidden for Israelites (e.g., working on the Day of Atonement, Lev 
16:29); however, he does not need to adopt Israelite religion and does not 
have to follow the positive commandments. If the gér wants to slaughter an 
animal from the flock in order to get meat, he does not have to offer it as a 
well-being offering at the sanctuary like the Israelites (Lev 17); but 
nonetheless, he is not allowed to offer it to a foreign deity; he has to 
slaughter the animal in a profane way. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE LEVANT 
WITHIN THE FIRST MILLENNIUM BCE 


Before and During the First Temple Period 


During the Late Bronze Age at least one priest performed cultic duties in 
every city state in the Levant. Texts from Ugarit, a large metropolis, 
document a professional organization of priests (dr khnm) presided over by 
a high priest. Around 1200 BCE most city states and their sanctuaries 
declined, and rather small regional cultic shrines took their place. The few 
temples and open shrines (Hebrew, bamot) were supervised by priests who 
earned their living by farming and to some extent by donations of the 
participants in the cult. If a priest officiated at only one place, he was the 
sole priest there and inherited his office from his father. According to the 
biblical presentation of the history of Israel, David established Zadok as 
head of the priestly dynasty in Jerusalem in the 10th century. At the 
beginning of the era of the divided kingdoms, Jeroboam I not only 


established separate cult sanctuaries in Dan and Bethel, but he also 
officiated as priest (1 Kgs 12:33; see above). During these centuries, several 
shrines for Yahweh and other deities probably existed all over the land. 
Through pilgrimage, the cult in Jerusalem became more and more 
important, so more than one priest officiated there. The reforms of 
Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18:3-4) and Josiah (2 Kings 22-23) closed all sanctuaries 
outside of Jerusalem; only the temple there remained as the legitimate place 
of worship. The priests there were called levitical priests (Deut 17:9, 18; 
18:1), while the priests of the other (now closed) temples of Yahweh were 
called Levites (Deut 10:8.9; 18:8). They were allowed to officiate at the 
temple of Jerusalem; however, this could not provide their living, and thus 
they needed support from the Israelites. The descendants of Zadok assured 
for themselves the prerogatives of the service at the altar, including the 
privileges, prebend, and political influence (for details see Zwickel, 2010, 
451-465, and Zwickel, 1994). 


The Exile 


With the second deportation under the Neo-Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar in 587 BCE and the destruction of the temple, this kind of 
priesthood ended. Belonging to the upper class and to the intellectuals, the 
priestly families were exiled during the conquest of the Babylonians. 
Ezekiel was a member of such a priestly family and was expatriated to 
Babylon in the first deportation (597 BCE). By the age when he was destined 
to officiate as a priest at the temple in Jerusalem, he was called to be a 
prophet in exile (Ezekiel 1). 


The Second Temple Period 


The Persian administration reactivated the exiled priestly families when the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem was rebuilt at the end of the 6th century BCE “To the 
best of our knowledge, however, worship at the temple site in Jerusalem 
was controlled from ca. 535 to 172 BCE by a single family, the descendants 


of Jeshua ben Jehozadak, the first post-exilic high priest (his family is often 
called the Oniads)” (Watts, 2013, 107). Since there was only one temple in 
Judah/Yehud (Jerusalem), the remaining members of the tribe of Levi who 
settled mainly in the countryside, became “a sort of second-class clergy,” 
the Levites (Grabbe, 2003, 213; Gunneweg, 1965, 139). During the reforms 
of Nehemiah and Ezra the situation of the Levites improved, as they took 
over administrative and educational tasks as judges and teachers and thus 
assured their material income. Especially the Book of Chronicles bears 
witness to the important role of the Levites in the administration (for details 
see Labahn, 2010; 2012). In the late Persian Period, “Priests” and “Levites” 
were established as distinct socio-religious groups with particular tasks and 
roles. While the priests defended their cultic prerogatives, the Levites found 
their key position in the explanation of scripture, which became more and 
more their domain (Schaper, 2000, 306; Stern, 2007). This tradition of 
exegesis of scripture led to a momentous transformation of the Israelite- 
Jewish religion that assured its survival after the destruction of the temple 
in 70 cE and the end of all sacrificial and priestly actions. The struggle 
between “Priests” and “Levites” transformed into the religious-political 
fractions of the late Second Temple (Sadducees vs. Pharisees). The 
destruction of the temple was survived by the more flexible group: the 
Levitical-Pharisaic group that was more oriented towards scripture and far 
less to cult and temple. This group later on transformed into the Rabbinical 
Judaism. 


The Development of the Office of the High Priest 


In the later post-exilic era, the religious and political function of the office 
of the High Priest (ha-kohén ha-gadol (e.g., Hag 1:1; Zech 3:8; 2 Chr 34:9) 
increased. An inner-priestly hierarchy is already indicated in the laws of 
Leviticus (Lev 4:3.5.16; 21:10). Within the literary fiction of Leviticus, the 
first “anointed priest” is Aaron himself, whose head is anointed according 
to Lev 8:12, while his sons are the other priests, who are only sprinkled 
with oil and blood (Lev 8:30). This kind of hierarchy was manifest in the 
post-exilic era. Because there was no longer an anointed king, the anointed 
High Priest replaced the king and took over political leadership. In the 


Hellenistic period, civil wars and the Maccabean Revolt (2nd century BCE) 
caused disruptions, and the “Oniads” as a priestly family “were replaced by 
another family, the Hasmoneans, who controlled the high priesthood from 
at least 152 to 37 BCE” (Watts, 2013, 107). At the end of the 2nd century, the 
Hasmonean high priest and political leader also took the title “king” 
(Aristobulus I/Alexander Jannaeus). Both families, the Oniads and the 
Hasmoneans, claimed descent from Israel’s first high priest, Aaron. The 
Aaronide priesthood and “the priests’ dynastic claims to govern the temple 
were among the most important factors in the elevation of Torah to 
scriptural status and in shaping its contents” (Watts, 2013, 111). For 
example, Leviticus assigns two fundamental tasks to the “anointed priest” 
(i.e., the Aaronide High Priest): to offer the sin-offering of the entire 
community (Lev 4:13-21) and to make atonement according to Leviticus 
16 once a year. Especially the Day of Atonement makes the High Priest an 
indispensable figure and a key position at the culmination of the entire 
“liturgical year.” 


SUMMARY 


Although kings and prophets had certain cultic tasks, the main ritual expert 
in the ancient Near East, Egypt, and the Bible was the priest. Before 
officiating, the priest had to gain ritual purity by washing in water and 
putting on particular garments. He got his office in a hereditary chain from 
his father and was introduced into his tasks by an ordination. In the ancient 
Near East and in ancient Egypt, women, too, performed cultic acts as 
priestesses. Male priests usually were shaved. The cultic personnel had 
different functions and names. Within the biblical presentation, however, no 
women ever acted as priests, and the male priests were not allowed to cut 
their beard and shave their hair. The Biblical priests had the prerogative to 
serve at the altar, offer the Israelite’s offerings, and handle the blood for 
ritual purposes. A second task was to distinguish between “clean/pure” and 
“unclean/impure,” as well as what was or was not suitable for sacrifice. The 
priests also had to teach the Israelites (non-priests) accordingly. Later on, 
the Levites who first functioned as a clerus minor took over responsibilities 
for teaching, explaining Scripture, and administration. 


The Israelites as non-priestly cult participants were allowed to (not 
obliged to) bring offerings (men and women as well); the hand-leaning 
ritual (see Lev 1:4) made the offering a personal encounter between the 
Israelite and the deity, mediated by the priest and the altar. There was no 
cult prostitution; sexuality was entirely banned from the sanctuary. Children 
were not allowed to bring offerings; however, they took part in the meal of 
the well-being offering. There was no child sacrifice. Foreigners as resident 
aliens (gérim) had the option to integrate into Israel’s cultic community 
(mainly by circumcision). They did not have to obey the positive 
commandments, but they were subject to the cultic prohibitions for the 
Israelites (e.g., no work on the Day of Atonement). The priestly literature 
admonishes the Israelite to love the resident alien as himself and to have 
one law for the alien and the citizen. 
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CHAPTER 13 


TIMES 


ANDREW R. DAVIS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


IN the religion of ancient Israel and its neighbors the connection between 
time and divine worship is rooted in humankind’s need for temporal 
guidelines to maintain a proper schedule of offerings. According to ancient 
Near Eastern literature, including the Hebrew Bible, these guidelines were 
provided with the creation of celestial bodies that ensured the accurate 
division of time. The Babylonian myth Enuma Elish, for example, 
intertwines Marduk’s fashioning of the stars and moon with his creation of 
the year, months, and days (Tablet 5, lines 1-22), and according to the 
Priestly creation story of the Hebrew Bible the lights in the sky mark the 
seasons, days, and years (Gen 1:14). The division of time indicated by these 
celestial bodies made possible a festival calendar that provided consistency 
and regularity to the worship of gods, and some rituals continue to reflect 
the originating connection between sacred time and creation. For example, 
the Enuma Elish was recited at the annual Babylonian Akitu (New Year’s) 
Festival, an eleven-day event, originally coinciding with the equinoxes, that 
celebrated the renewal of creation, and in ancient Israel God’s rest on the 
seventh day (Heb. sabbat) was an organizing principle for parts of its cultic 
life. These examples represent a widespread assumption in the ancient Near 


East that time was sacred because it was created by god(s) and that humans 
participate in this sacred time through worship. This worship follows a 
calendar whose units of time were established at creation and correspond to 
other parts of the created order. 

The present essay explores these and other aspects of sacred time in 
ancient Israel and its Near Eastern neighbors. After this introduction, the 
essay will proceed in three sections. The first provides a theoretical 
framework for the subsequent overview of ritual times in ancient Israel. 
Drawing on Mircea Eliade’s approach to sacred time, especially his views 
on sacred time’s orientation to the past and its blending of the mythical and 
historical, I will argue that both views are relevant to the ancient Israelite 
context, even if they require some revision. The next section provides an 
overview of the sacred times of the year in ancient Israel, as they are 
presented in the ritual calendars of the Hebrew Bible (e.g., Exod 23, 34; 
Lev 23; Num 28-29; Deut 16). Although this section will follow the 
calendrical order of Israel festivals, we will also consider how ritual times 
correspond to agricultural seasons and to the human life cycle. The final 
section will highlight three features of sacred time in ancient Israel that can 
be drawn from the preceding overview. 


II. MIRCEA ELIADE AND SACRED TIME 


No discussion of sacred time in antiquity can avoid the influence of Mircea 
Eliade. His ideas on the subject are most fully developed in his book 
Cosmos and History: The Myth of the Eternal Return (1959), in which he 
argues that sacred time differs from profane time by its repetition of 
primordial, mythical archetypes. According to Eliade, profane time, linear 
and meaningless, is punctuated by irruptions of sacred time, which 
regenerate the eternal time that was established at creation. This view of 
sacred time has been criticized for its lack of attention to the social and 
political contexts that produce sacred time (Smith 1972; Brown 1981). 
Whereas Eliade saw a sharp distinction between sacred and profane time 
and regarded the former an autonomous reality that exists outside of 
sociopolitical frameworks, most historians of ancient religion now argue 
that such frameworks play a vital role in the construction of sacred time. 


Evidence of their impact in ancient Israel and Judah can be seen, for 
example, in the changes Jeroboam made to the cultic calendar (1 Kgs 
12:32-33; Talmon 1958) or in references in Daniel to the Seleucid 
proscription of Jews’ schedule of offerings (VanderKam 1981). 

Despite the limitations of Eliade’s approach, however, his treatment of 
sacred time remains a valuable starting point for a discussion of this topic in 
ancient Israelite ritual and worship. Even (or, perhaps, especially) in points 
of disagreement with Eliade, his presentation of the topic provides a 
heuristic framework for exploring the concept of sacred time in ancient 
Israel. The first point to underline is his emphasis on sacred time’s 
orientation to the past. Eliade himself expresses this aspect with much 
stronger language, speaking of sacred time’s ability to repeat mythical 
events that took place at creation; for him such time is a regeneration of 
creation that transcends, and ultimately abolishes, profane time. His prime 
example of this phenomenon is the Babylonian Akitu (New Year’s) Festival, 
whose Israelite counterpart he finds in the new year’s enthronement festival 
theorized by Sigmund Mowinckel and others (Eliade 1959: 55-62). For 
Eliade, the sacred time of this and other festivals effected “the regeneration 
of the world and life through repetition of the cosmogony” (Eliade 1959: 
62). 

To some extent, the biblical evidence supports this understanding of 
sacred time. After all, the Israelite worldview, like most of the ancient Near 
East, was oriented toward the past. Often the same root underlies Semitic 
words for “past” and “front/face” (Heb. gdm; Akk. panum), and the same is 
true for words denoting “future” and “behind” (Heb. ‘Ar; Akk. 
[wlarkatu[m]; Maul 2008). It is reasonable to assume that Israelite worship 
shared this orientation to the past, and this assumption is borne out in 
specific examples, such as the Sabbath. The fourth commandment of the 
Decalogue instructs the Israelites to keep the Sabbath day holy as an 
imitation of the rest God took after six days of creation (Exod 20:8-11; cf. 
Gen 2:2-3). God’s transformation of chaos into ordered creation is not a 
one-off event but one that is regularly renewed through Jewish cult. In this 
way, the sacred time of worship looks back to creation and helps maintain 
the divine order established in the beginning (Levenson 1988: 121-127). 

The same could be said for the Jewish celebration of Passover, which 
commemorates God’s deliverance of the Hebrew slaves from Egypt and 
their beginning as a people. The observance of Passover realizes God’s past 


victory for present worshipers. This power of ritual remembrance to 
connect different generations across time is clear from the covenant renewal 
ceremony, in which Joshua addresses his present audience as if they 
participated in the Exodus alongside their ancestors (Josh 24:5—7; cf. Deut 
5:1-5). Thus Eliade’s theory that sacred time repeats and renews sacred 
beginnings finds purchase in the biblical evidence, especially in rituals that 
look back to the Priestly creation story and Exodus story. The relevance of 
this theory deepens further when one considers that these two foundational 
events participate in the same dynamic: the separation of waters and the 
emergence of dry land at the Red Sea establish the Exodus as a regeneration 
of that same process that took place at creation (Clifford 1985). 

The main problem with Eliade’s theory of regenerating creation, besides 
his inattention to social and political factors mentioned earlier, is the 
opposition he sets up between sacred time and profane time. Instead of 
suspending or abolishing profane time, the sacred times of Israel’s past are 
often called forth into the present, not as a rote reenactment of a sacred 
beginning but as a new event that integrates past divine victory with present 
circumstance. This nuance is expressed poetically by Second Isaiah who 
challenged exiled Jews’ understanding of the Exodus by telling them to 
“recount not the former things...here I am doing a new thing” (Isa 43:18- 
19). The prophet warns against seeing the Exodus as a past experience that 
is inaccessible to subsequent generations, except as a liturgical recital. 
Instead they should open their eyes to God’s saving presence in the midst of 
their exile. The purpose of ritual time is not to escape from the profane 
realities of everyday life but to transform those realities by interpreting 
them through the lens of the sacred past. The Israelites believed in a God 
who enters into human history and human affairs; the temporal analogue of 
this theology is a belief that God’s past actions can be reprised in new 
circumstances. The ritual recital of sacred beginnings does not transcend 
profane time, let alone abolish it, but provides a hermeneutic for discerning 
God’s active presence within history. 

Moreover, this hermeneutic was operative not only at the level of 
national stories of redemption but also at the level of family history. As we 
will see, some profane moments in the lives of ancient Israelites, most 
especially birth and death, were imbued with religious significance. These 
moments became sacred time within Israelite families, which they 
commemorated with various rituals. While Eliade recognized the interplay 


between historical/profane time and mythical/sacred time (1958: 396; 1959: 
106-112), his emphasis on repetition of the latter and the abolition of the 
former does not leave enough room for the complexity of the interplay 
found in the Hebrew Bible’s application to sacred time to new historical 
moments at different levels of society. ! 

In sum, Eliade’s approach to sacred time, especially his theory of the 
sacred return, is helpful for understanding sacred time in ancient Israel but 
also requires further nuance. Undoubtedly, the creation of the cosmos in the 
beginning and, later, the creation of Israel in the Exodus were foundational 
for Israel’s worship, as they often provided the backdrop against which 
rituals took place. Such rituals effectively renewed the processes and 
outcomes of these foundational events. But rituals also took place within a 
matrix of social and political factors that cannot be ignored. The impact of 
these factors is especially apparent in how ritual times changed over the 
course of Israel’s history. New historical circumstances affected how rituals 
were celebrated and even how sacred time as a concept was understood. As 
we now turn our attention to particular sacred times and calendars of 
ancient Israel, I will attend to these diverse aspects of sacred time. 


III. SACRED TIMES OF THE YEAR 


This section will explore the festivals themselves—their origins, their later 
developments, and their place in the annual cycle of worship. In addition to 
the major public festivals, I will also discuss the sacred times of family 
religion, i.e., ritual occasions that are milestones in the life cycle of the 
family rather than national holidays. Before we look at these festivals, 
however, two general remarks on the calendar are in order. First, as in other 
ancient Near Eastern cultures, the festival calendar was one of several 
calendars used by ancient Israelites—the others being agricultural, civil, 
and regnal (Miano 2010: 29-46; cf. Rosh Hash. 1:1). As we shall see, the 
calendars overlapped often but were not uniform in their reckoning of time 
(Cooley 2013: 263-85). For example, although the festival calendar is 
rooted in the cycle of agricultural seasons and the biblical authors 
sometimes describe festivals according to the phases of the moon, at other 
times they take for granted the solar civil calendar. 


Second, the biblical evidence for the festival calendar in ancient Israel is 
mixed. The various calendars, including the Covenant Code (Exod 23:14— 
17), the Ritual Decalogue (Exod 34:18-26), the Deuteronomic Code (Deut 
16:1-17), the Priestly Code (Num 28-29), the Holiness Code (Lev 23) and 
the calendar in Ezekiel 45, were written at different times and vary in 
details and emphases. The following section will discuss some of these 
differences but is not a systematic treatment of the calendars’ redactional 
history (see Wagenaar 2005; Babcock 2014). Instead our purpose is to 
provide an overview of the cultic celebrations themselves, though I should 
note that I consider the material from Exodus to be our oldest traditions and 
the Priestly material to be our latest sources. 

a. Passover (Heb. pesah; Exod 12:1-13, 21-27; Lev 23:5; Num 
28:16; Deut 16:1-2, 5-7). Our fullest account of the Passover festival 
comes from Exodus 12, where it is associated with the tenth plague against 
Egypt. The chapter is a mix of two or more traditions, one of them Priestly. 
This account is set in speeches given by YHWH (vv. 1-13) and Moses (vv. 
21-27), in which they instruct the people on how to perform the paschal 
sacrifice. It is also here that we encounter the etymology of the festival 
name: YHWH will “pass over” (psh in vv. 13, 23, 27) the Israelite houses 
marked with lambs’ blood. There are different theories about the origin of 
this sacrificial meal, but most see it as an apotropaic ritual among pastoral- 
nomads, perhaps related to the movement of flocks to summer pasture 
(Loewenstamm 1992: 195-196). 

According to Exodus 12, the Passover was to be prepared on the tenth 
day and celebrated on the fourteenth day of “this month” (vv. 3, 6), which 
in 13:4 is identified as “the month of the new grain (Heb. hda’abib).” This 
springtime month corresponds to the month of Nisan (around March-April) 
in the Babylonian calendar, which the Jews adopted during the Exile. Nisan 
is the month named in a late fifth-century letter instructing the Jews at 
Elephantine in Egypt on how to observe Passover (COS §3.46), and it 
remains for Jews today the month for celebrating Passover. Moreover, this 
month is declared “the head of months” (v. 2), a phrase signifying the 
beginning of the new year as well as the month’s importance. Some 
interpreters read this declaration as a Priestly innovation to the Israelite 
calendar, which had featured an autumnal New Year inherited from the 
Canaanites (to be discussed further), but there is no reason that there could 
not have been two New Years (Sarna 1986: 84). Finally, it is noteworthy 


that the Passover sacrifice takes place at night, beginning at twilight (12:6) 
and concluding before morning (12:10). This nighttime setting is significant 
since the fourteenth day more or less coincided with the full moon of the 
lunar month, depending on when one considers a new moon to have begun 
(Propp 1998: 383), though in the narrative setting of Exodus, the evening 
setting corresponds to the time of the Israelites’ departure from Egypt (Deut 
16:6). 

Noting that the Priestly creation story establishes the day, the week, and 
the year (Gen 1:14-18), but not the month, Propp (1998: 384) has suggested 
that the institution of Passover (and Unleavened Bread) in the “head of 
months” may signal the completion of that creative process. In addition to 
this theological significance, we have already noted how shifting social 
realities affected the festival. Though Passover likely began as a seasonal 
ritual among pastoral-nomads, it later became fixed within particular 
months of the calendar, first the Hebrew month of “new grain” and later the 
Babylonian month of Nisan. Other important changes to the festival, which 
will be discussed further, include its connection to the Festival of 
Unleavened Bread and its shift in Deuteronomy from a domestic 
celebration to a festival at the Jerusalem temple. 

b. Unleavened Bread (Heb. massöt; Exod 12:14-20; 13:3-10; 23:15; 
34:18; Lev 23:6-8; Num 28:17-25; Deut 16:3-4, 8). The Festival of 
Unleavened Bread lasts for seven days, from the fifteenth of Abib/Nisan to 
the twenty-first. As with the Festival of Passover, our most detailed account 
of the festival comes from Exodus 12-13, where its celebration is 
connected to the Israelites’ flight from Egypt. Here the elimination of 
leaven commemorates the haste with which the Israelites fled; they had no 
time to leaven their dough (vv. 34, 39). But also like the Passover, 
Unleavened Bread seems to have its origins in a seasonal ritual, most likely 
an agricultural festival coinciding with the barley harvest. It is not clear 
why such a festival would require the prohibition of leaven; many assume 
the prohibition is related to the impurity surrounding fermentation (cf. the 
prohibition of leaven from sacrificial offerings: Exod 23:18; Lev 2:11; 6:9- 
10). 

Most agree that Unleavened Bread was originally celebrated 
independent of the Passover and that the two were joined sometime later in 
Israel’s history. We can only speculate how, when, and why these festivals 
were joined. While it may be tempting to associate each festival with a 


different way of life—one pastoral, the other agricultural—and to see in 
their combination the merging of the two cultures and populations, there is 
no evidence to support this reconstruction. The biblical evidence assumes 
their connection, even as it offers hints of their independent origins. Of the 
two festivals only Unleavened Bread was one of the three Israelite 


pilgrimages (Heb. haggim) that required attendance at the Temple.” 
Passover, by contrast, was a family celebration that took place in the home 
(Exod 12:34). This arrangement was not fixed, however, as the book of 
Deuteronomy demonstrates. The Deuteronomic calendar effectively 
reverses the two festivals: its requirement that the Passover sacrifice be 
made at the Temple left Unleavened Bread to be observed in the household 
(Deut 16:1-17; see Levinson 1997: 79—80). 

Alongside these changes to where Unleavened Bread was celebrated 
were changes to the day of its celebration. All biblical sources agree that the 
Israelites must cut off leaven for seven days, but there is disagreement over 
which of these seven days is the actual festival. The earliest source seems to 
be Exodus 13:4 which puts the pilgrimage on the seventh day, while later 
sources refer to the first day as the date of the festival (Exod 12:14; Lev 
23:6; Num 28:17). Still later sources claim all seven days as festival days 
(Ezra 6:22; 2 Chr 30:21; 35:17). The migration of the day of pilgrimage 
likely reflects Passover’s shift from the home to a sanctuary. As long as 
Passover is celebrated at home, the Festival of Unleavened Bread requires 
only a single trip to the sanctuary, but after Passover shifts to the sanctuary, 
a festival on the seventh day of Unleavened Bread would require a second 
trip. Changing the festival date of Unleavened Bread from the seventh to 
the first day allowed a pilgrim to meet the ritual requirements of both 
holidays in one visit to the sanctuary. The shift is especially clear in the 
book of Deuteronomy, which in addition to centralizing Passover, 
downplays the requirement of pilgrimage for Unleavened Bread, replacing 
it with simply a local “sacred assembly” (Levinson 1997: 89). Finally, the 
lack of a Temple in the post-exilic period meant that the “festival” came to 
refer to all seven days of Unleavened Bread rather than a pilgrimage on a 
specific day. 

Another subtle change in the timing of Unleavened Bread can also be 
explained by its fusion to Passover. Whereas multiple sources cite the 
fifteenth as the festival’s beginning date (Lev 23:6; Num 28:17; and the 
fifth-century BCE letter from Elephantine [COS §3.46]), Exodus 12:18 


mentions the evening of the fourteenth as the start of the festival.* Some 
have taken this apparent discrepancy as evidence of a shift from solar to 
lunar reckoning of days (Talmon 1994; Propp 1998: 405-406), but it is 
more likely that the reference in Exodus 12:18 to “the evening of the 
fourteenth” was necessary to join the end of Passover and the beginning of 
Unleavened Bread (Milgrom 2000: 1967-1968). Starting on the evening of 
the fourteenth avoided any interval between the festivals. 

Thus the Festival of Unleavened Bread, like Passover, was adapted to 
new circumstances. This flexibility is especially clear in the ritual times of 
the festival, as the day(s) of its hag migrated, contracted, and expanded over 
time. But this adaptation should not diminish the sacredness of the festival’s 
ritual time, or its participation in Israel’s sacred past. The latter is obvious 
for the Exodus, which is explicitly commemorated in the biblical tradition 
of Unleavened Bread, but the former is also clear from the repeated 
commandment to abstain from work at the beginning and end of the festival 
(Lev 23:7-8; Num 28:18, 25). In this way, Unleavened Bread represents a 
sacred and holy time that is set apart from the profane time before and after 
its celebration. 

c. Weeks (Heb. Sabu’öt; Exod 23:16; 34:22; Lev 23:15-21; Num 
28:26-31; Deut 16:9-12). The Festival of Weeks is another pilgrimage 
festival rooted in the cycle of agricultural seasons, but unlike Unleavened 
Bread (and Passover), Weeks was never historicized as part of Israel’s 
national story but has remained a spring harvest festival. It is not the only 
spring harvest mentioned in the Hebrew Bible,” but its designation as a hag 
makes this festival of the first wheat the most important. It should be noted, 
however, that hag sabu’ot is a phrase that only occurs in Deuteronomic 
sources (Deut 16:10, 16; Exod 34:22; cf. Jer 5:24). An early reference calls 
it the “Festival of the Harvest” (hag haqqdsir [Exod 23:16]), and a later 
Priestly source calls it the “Day of First Fruits” (yöm habbikkürim [Num 
28:26]), though this same verse also refers to “your [Festival of] Weeks” 
(besabü’ötekem). The Holiness Code, which is where we find the fullest 
treatment of this festival, likewise describes it in terms of “first fruits” (Lev 
23:17, 20) and “weeks” (Lev 23:15-16). In later Greek sources, both Jewish 
(Tob 2:1; 2 Macc 12:31-32) and Christian (Acts 2:1), the festival is called 
Pentecost, which denotes the “fiftieth day” after the seven weeks that lead 
up to it. Thus there is clear evidence for an Israelite festival celebrating the 
wheat harvest, but the evidence for its name and its status as a Hag is mixed. 


In terms of ritual time, the most remarkable aspect of the festival is the 
eponymous counting of seven weeks, which is made explicit only in the 
Holiness Code. According to it, the Festival of Weeks comes seven weeks 
after the presentation of barley, which itself took place on the first day after 
the concluding Sabbath of Unleavened Bread (Lev 23:15). The total of 
these days puts the festival sometime in the Babylonian Jewish month of 
Sivan (May/June). The emphasis on the number seven—seven weeks equal 
seven times seven-days—calls to mind its significance as a number of 
perfection in other biblical texts, most notably the seven days of creation in 


the Priestly account (Gen 1:1—2:3).° This creation account is further evoked 
by the use of Sabbath as the benchmark for counting the weeks (23:16), 
including the unusual use of Sabbat instead of sabü’öt to denote “week,” 
and perhaps also by the command to abstain from all work on the day of the 
offering (23:21; also Num 28:26). 

d. Booths (Heb. sukköt; Exod 23:16; Lev 23:34-36, 39-43; Num 
29:12-34; Deut 16:13-15; Neh 8:14). The last of the three principal 
haggim was the Festival of Booths, which began on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month (Sept-Oct). This month is named ‘étanim (“constantly 
flowing”) in 1 Kings 8:2, since only perennial streams still had water at that 
time of year, but after the exile it is called Tishri after its corresponding 
Babylonian month (Akk. tasrıtu). The seven-day celebration of Booths 
coincided with the autumn harvest. As with the Festival of Weeks, the 
biblical evidence includes different names for this autumn festival. Our 
oldest source calls it the Festival of Ingathering (‘asip; Exod 23:16), and 
only in Deuteronomic (Deut 16:13, 16; cf. 31:10) and the Holiness Codes 
(Lev 23:34) do we find it called the Festival of Booths (hag hassukkot), as 
we also find in post-exilic sources (Zech 14:16, 18, 19; Ezra 3:4). 
Interestingly, the Priestly source avoids any particular name, simply calling 
the autumn festival the hag laYHWH (Num 29:12). 

Its association with the last harvest of the agricultural cycle gave Booths 
a special prominence after the Deuteronomic centralization. The interval 
before the start of the sowing season meant that more farmers had time to 
make the pilgrimage the Temple. Hence, Booths became known as “the 
festival” (1 Kgs 8:2, 65; 12:32) until the Second Temple period when the 
popularity of Passover surpassed it (Milgrom 2000: 2027-2028). The 
prominence of Booths may also explain its association with temple 
dedications. Solomon dedicated the Jerusalem temple in the seventh month 


(1 Kgs 8:2), and although his dedication is not explicitly linked to Booths, 
interpreters as early as Josephus have noted the coincidence (Ant. 8.4.1 
[100]; see also Goudoever 1961: 30-35). Moreover, Jeroboam’s dedication 
of temples at Dan and Bethel includes a festival on the fifteenth day of the 
eighth month (1 Kgs 12:32-33). Again the link to Booths is not explicit, and 
the peculiar “eighth month” has given rise to various explanations; still it is 
worth noting that such timing coincides with the fall harvest. The 
connection between temple dedication and Booths is finally explicit in 
Ezra’s account of the founding of the Second Temple (Ezra 3:3-4). 

Our fullest account of the character of Booths comes from the 
Deuteronomy 16:13-15 and from a short passage added to the festival’s 
mention in the Holiness Code (Lev 23:40). Interestingly, both passages 
mention the spirit of joy that should pervade the celebration of the festival 
(cf. Neh 8:17). A distinctive feature of the Deuteronomic text is its note that 
the festival should begin after the produce has been gathered from the 
threshing floor and the wine press (v. 13). The mention of a threshing floor 
may seem out of place since there was a separate festival for the wheat 
harvest, but “in a good year... . threshing and grape picking overlapped” 
(Borowski 1987: 62, 111; see also Joel 2:24). The passage from the 
Holiness Code (Lev 23:39—42) is found with the code’s festival calendar but 
is clearly a later addendum that is separated from the rest of the calendar by 
a summary statement (vv. 37-38). Of all the references to Booths, this 
passage is the only one that historicizes the festival. Here the Israelites are 
commanded to dwell in booths as their ancestors did when YHWH brought 
them out of Egypt (v. 43). Thus, like other festivals discussed in this 
section, Booths originated as an agricultural festival and was later 
historicized, perhaps to ensure its importance during the exile when 
pilgrimage to the temple was no longer possible. 

In terms of sacred time, this festival is interesting for two phrases that 
mark Booths as a turning point in the year. Exodus 23:16 locates the 
Festival of Ingathering “at the going-out of the year” (besé t hassand), and 
Exodus 34:22 describes it as “the turning point of the year” (feqüpat 
hassäna). Both phrases suggest that this celebration of the fall harvest 
served as a New Year’s festival in addition to (or instead of) the spring 
festival(s) discussed previously. Evidence in support of an autumnal New 
Year includes the tenth-century BCE Gezer Calendar, which records monthly 
agricultural activities (Borowski 1987: 32-38). This almanac begins with 


“two months of ingathering (olives)” (yrhw ‘sp) and ends with “a month of 
ingathering summer fruit” (yrh qs). It is also worth noting that the month 
name Tishri comes from the Babylonian month tasrıtu, which means 
“beginning.” More tenuous evidence is Leviticus 23:24 designates the first 
day of the seventh month as a holy day to be signaled by a trumpet blast. 
Although this verse later became the basis for the contemporary Jewish 
celebration of Rosh Hashanah (see Rosh Hash. 1:16a-b; 4:29b; 4:33b—34a), 
there is nothing in the verse itself that suggests a New Year’s celebration. 
Nonetheless, the Gezer Calendar and the verses from Exodus strongly 
suggest that the seventh month marked an important transition in the year. 
The most likely explanation for this array of evidence is the use of more 
than one calendar. As already mentioned, multiple calendars were 
commonplace in the ancient Near East as they are in modern times, in 
which different dates mark the beginnings of the civil year (Jan 1), the fiscal 
year (Jul 1), and the liturgical year (e.g., First of Tishri; First Sunday of 
Advent). Thus it is no surprise to find biblical evidence for more than one 
calendar. Based on Exodus 12:2, we can suppose that the festival calendar 


began in the spring with Passover and Unleavened Bread,’ while the 
agricultural calendar began in the autumn. 

e. Day of Atonement (Heb. yôm kippür; Exod 30:10; Lev 16; 23:26- 
32; 25:9; Num 29:7-11). Yom Kippur entailed the purgation of the 
Tabernacle/Temple from the impurities that had polluted its sanctity. In the 
Hebrew Bible this ritual is mentioned only in priestly traditions, though the 
purification of sanctuaries is attested throughout the ancient Near East 
(Wright 1987). According to Leviticus 16, this purgation is achieved 
through sin offerings, blood sprinkling, and the banishment of a scapegoat. 
Although these rituals made atonement for the Israelites, the people 
themselves did not participate in the event, at least not at first. The chief 
priest alone performs the rituals. At a later stage in its development, 
represented by an addendum to Leviticus 16 (vv. 29-34), Yom Kippur 
included the people’s fasting and abstention from work (cf. Num 29:7-11; 
Lev 23:26-32). 

This later stage in the development of Yom Kippur is especially relevant 
to the topic of sacred times, because here more attention is given to the 
temporal framework of the rites. Sometimes this attention connects the holy 
day to the larger Priestly concept of sacred time. For example, the 
addendum to Leviticus 16 includes the designation of Yom Kippur as “a 


sabbath of complete rest” (sabbat Ssabbaton). This expression occurs only 
six times in the Hebrew Bible to describe the weekly complete rest of 
Sabbath (Exod 31:15; 35:2; Lev 23:3), the annual complete rest of Yom 
Kippur (Lev 16:31; 23:32), and the septennial complete rest of the 
Sabbatical year (Lev 25:4). In this way Yom Kippur fits into the concentric 
circles of Sabbath rest in the Priestly corpus. 

In other ways, however, we find that, as with the other holidays 
discussed in this chapter, the sacred times of Yom Kippur could be adapted 
to new circumstances. For example, only in later texts is Yom Kippur fixed 
as an annual event on the tenth day of the seventh month (Lev 16:29, 34; 
23:27; Num 29:7). Previously, the purification seems to have taken place at 
the discretion of the chief priest (Milgrom 1991: 1012-1013). Thus we can 
discern a shift from an occasional cultic event to one that was fixed 
annually. Another interesting detail is an apparent discrepancy regarding the 
date of Yom Kippur: both the tenth day (Lev 16:29; 23:27) and the ninth 
evening (Lev 23:32) of the seventh month are cited as the holy day. Some 
have argued that this difference reflects the transition away from solar to 
lunar reckoning of days (Talmon 1994), but Milgrom (2000: 2025-2026) 
has argued that the latter verse is an exceptional accommodation for a holy 
day that spans “from evening to evening” (23:32). Without the specification 
of the ninth evening as the start of Yom Kippur, the public fasting would 
have lasted well over twenty-four hours. 

f. Sacred Times in the Life Cycle. The preceding festivals dominate 
most discussions of ritual time in ancient Israel, but this tendency should 
not keep us from appreciating occasional cultic events which were not 
celebrated perennially and whose dates were not fixed. Whereas national 
festivals had their origins in the cycle of agricultural seasons, these 
occasional celebrations were rooted in the human life cycle. They included 
birth, circumcision, weaning, the onset of puberty, betrothal, marriage, 
pregnancy, death, etc. (Zevit 2001: 665). 

The biblical evidence suggests that the beginning and the end of the 
human life cycle—that is, birth and death— were especially important ritual 
times. The motif of the barren woman who prays for a child (Gen 25:21; 1 
Sam 1:10-11) or receives a birth oracle (Gen 18:10, 14; Judg 13:3, 5) 
shows that rituals associated with childbirth took place even before the 
pregnancy itself. We have no information on rites associated with the birth 
itself, unless we read Ezekiel 16:4 as indirect evidence that the occasion 


included the cutting of the umbilical cord, bathing and anointing the 
newborn, and rubbing salt over the baby (Meyers 2010: 127; Albertz and 
Schmitt 2012: 391). 

Among the rituals that took place shortly after birth, the circumcision of 
boys on the eighth day after their birth is the best-attested (Gen 17:12; 21:4; 
Lev 12:3). It has also been argued that the reintegration of a mother and her 
newborn into the household after a period of separation during and after 
childbirth (Lev 12:1-5; cf. Jer 20:15) would have been marked with 
ceremony, perhaps a rite of naming (Albertz and Schmitt 2012: 247). This 
proposal is based on later evidence for a naming ritual (e.g., Luke 1:59—66; 
2:21) and on the large number of personal names that are in some way 
related to the birth process—nearly one-third of names in both epigraphic 
and biblical sources (Albertz and Schmitt 2012: 252-253). Altogether this 
evidence indicates that the birth of a child was an important ritual times in 
the lives of ancient Israelite families. 

Other milestones in a person’s lifetime that may have been celebrated 
with a cultic ceremony are a child’s weaning (1 Sam 1:24; see Davis 2013: 
103-104 n. 87) and marriage (Tob 7:13-14; see van der Toorn 1994: 60— 
62), but the evidence for both is meager. The only other time in the life 
cycle that compares to the ritual significance of birth is death, which 
received considerable cultic attention. Ritualized behavior that is associated 
in the Bible with death and burial includes the rending of garments, the 
wearing of sackcloth, fasting, rolling in ashes, and singing dirges (2 Sam 
1:11-12; 3:31; Isa 15:3; Jer 6:26; 9:17-20). Other actions such as head- 
shaving or self-laceration are forbidden in biblical law (Deut 14:1; cf. Lev 
21:5), but the prohibitions themselves are evidence that such mourning 
rituals were prevalent (see Isa 15:2; Mic 1:16). Along with this textual 
evidence are archaeological remains that attest to the adornment of corpses 
and the dedication of various objects during burial, such as lamps, vessels, 
figurines, scarabs, and seals (Bloch-Smith 1992: 148-151). These funerary 
rites are distinct from the regular veneration of deceased ancestors; whereas 
the latter was an ongoing cultic duty in Israelite households, the former 
consists of rituals specific to the occasion of death. The glimpses of cultic 
activity from biblical and archaeological sources indicate that a person’s 
death and burial were an important occasion for ritual. 

Although discussions of ritual times in ancient Israel tend to focus on 
appointed festivals of the cultic calendar, this section has demonstrated the 


importance of the sacred times that punctuated human life. Among the 
milestones of life that were occasions for cultic ritual, birth and death seem 
to have been especially significant. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Having examined religious milestones in the festival calendar and in the 
human life cycle, we can conclude by highlighting some key aspects of 
sacred and ritual times in ancient Israel. First, the religious year breaks into 
two halves divided by the first and seventh months.® All but one of the 
major festivals take place in these two months. Although any number of 
occasıonal festivals could be celebrated in the intervening months, the first 
and seventh months stand out in the festival calendar as especially 
prominent. 

Second, ritual time was closely connected to the natural world. In 
Israel’s festival calendar this connection is apparent in the agricultural roots 
of most festivals, but it is also clear from the way that the exigencies of 
agricultural work affected the festival times. The migration of the date for 
Unleavened Bread, for example, shows the influence that agrarian concerns 
exerted on the timing of the festivals. The connection between ritual time 
and the natural world can also be observed in the sacred times of family 
life. Of the various milestones in the human life cycle that were marked 
with ritual activity, the two most prominent were natural processes, namely, 
childbirth and death. 

Third, sacred times were not permanently fixed but could be adapted to 
new circumstances. These times did not exist in a vacuum but were shaped 
by the social and political realities of different periods in Israel’s history. 
New contexts brought new meaning to the rituals, as when agricultural 
festivals were historicized and connected to Israel’s national story, and 
sometimes changes were made to the festivals’ times and places. Examples 
of such changes include the shifting dates of Unleavened Bread and the Day 
of Atonement and the different locations prescribed for Passover and 
Unleavened Bread. 


NOTES 


1. We should also be careful, however, not to make the opposite mistake of overstating the 
historical consciousness of Israel. Modern scholarship long maintained that, in contrast to the 
cycle view of time prevalent among its neighbors, Israelites conceived time as linear history. 
But Albrektson (1967) has shown that divine agency in history was not a uniquely Israelite 
concept nor did Israel eschew cyclical elements in its worship, as we shall see. 


2. Passover is almost never called a hag, notwithstanding Ezek 45:21 and certain verses, such as 
Exod 12:14, where this designation may be inferred. 


3. The replacement is literal as Deut 16:8, quoting Exod 13:6, substitutes hag (“pilgrimage”) with 
‘asara (“sacred assembly”). 


A similar case is the timing of Yom Kippur (see later discussion). 


5. Several verses indicate that the first fruits of all crops were to be offered (Exod 23:19a; 34:26a; 
Deut 26:1—11). The offering of first fruits of barley, in particular, is described in Lev 23:9-14 
and implied in Lev 23:16 and Num 28:26. The latter verses refer to the “new cereal offering” of 
Weeks, implying the existence of an earlier barley offering. This offering continued through the 
Second Temple period (see m. Menah. 10:2-3). 


6. Of course, Weeks is not the only festival in which the number seven figures. Note that 
Unleavened Bread and Booths both last for seven days. 


7. The same may be true for the civil calendar, at least according to Jer 36:22, which locates the 
ninth month in the winter season. 


8. Itis worth noting that the day in ancient Israel was likewise understood to consist of two halves 
(Brin 2001: 164), which are ritually demarcated: an offering of lamb, grain, and wine in the 
morning, and the same offering “between the evenings” (Exod 29:38-42; Num 28:1-8), a 
phrase that likely refers to the time between sunset and dark (Propp 1998: 390). 
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CHAPTER 14 


RITUAL OBJECTS AND 
ARTIFACTS 


RYAN P. BONFIGLIO 


INTRODUCTION 


THE Hebrew Bible refers to a wide range of material artifacts in connection 
to worship and ritual activities. These include the ark, altars, wash basins, 
censers, tables, lampstands, and various other items. Such objects feature 
prominently in texts describing the blueprint for and construction of the 
wilderness tabernacle (Exodus 25-31; 35—40) and the design of Solomon’s 
temple (1 Kgs 7:13-51; 2 Chr 2:1-5:1). They also play a significant role in 
texts detailing the operation of the sacrificial system (Leviticus 1—7; 16). 
During the fall of Jerusalem, these objects were destroyed and some were 
brought back to Babylon as spoils of war (2 Kgs 25:13-17; Jer 52:17-23). 
Certain cultic objects deemed to be illicit, such as idols, pillars, sacred 
poles, and the bronze serpent, are critiqued by the prophets and are the 
target of the cult reforms of Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18:1-6) and Josiah (2 Kgs 
23:1-20). 

For much of the history of biblical scholarship, especially in Protestant 
circles, the importance of ritual objects has often been downplayed if not 
altogether dismissed. Some have suggested that any connection between 
Yahweh and the natural or material world was the result of Canaanite 
influence (Wright 1968). As a form of syncretism, this aspect of early 


Israelite religion was eventually overcome through a theological emphasis 
on Yahweh’s transcendence beyond image, object, and locality. Other 
interpreters have concluded that a concern for ritual and ritual objects only 
emerged in the latter stages of the Hebrew Bible’s literary growth and thus 
reflected a priestly corruption of earlier forms of religion (Wellhausen 
1885). Pointing especially to the book of Hebrews, other interpreters have 
posited that Jesus fulfills and replaces the role of objects and personnel 
associated with the temple, thus rendering them obsolete. 

However, since the turn of the century an increasing number of scholars 
have emphasized the importance of studying the material dimensions of 
religion, whether ancient or modern (Arweck and Keenan 2006; Morgan 
2010). In the context of Hebrew Bible (HB) research, attending to the form 
and function of ritual objects is necessary for gaining a more 
comprehensive understanding of ancient Israel’s cultic system and, more 
broadly, the experience of worship beyond prayers and other forms of 
verbal expression. Ritual objects also play a crucial role in structuring 
sacred space, mediating liturgical practices, activating sensory experiences, 
and making available the presence and power of the deity. The following 
article surveys the most prominent ritual objects in the HB, placing special 
emphasis on their material form, their role in rituals, and the theological 
systems that undergird how they are diversely responded to in various 
biblical sources and traditions. 


CULT STATUES 


The central ritual object in most ancient Near Eastern religion was a 
freestanding cult statue. Referred to as an “idol” or “graven image” (pesel) 
in the HB, a cult statue was typically anthropomorphic in form and 
fashioned from wood or stone, overlaid with precious metal, and housed in 
a temple. Rather than being seen only as an image of a god, the cult statue 
was understood to serve as a conduit for divine disclosure insofar as the real 
presence of the deity was thought to dwell in the material form of the 
object. However, the connection between the deity and the image was not 
automatic or inherent. Rather, it was conferred through special consecration 
ceremonies, known as the washing of the mouth (mis pi) or opening of the 


mouth (pit pí). Through these rituals, the statue’s senses were activated, 
transforming it into an epiphany of the deity. This understanding explains 
why cult statues were routinely fed, clothed, washed, anointed, perfumed, 
and processed as part of the regular operation of ANE temples. 

Almost without exception, the HB condemns the making and use of cult 
statues. This is evident in the prohibition against idols in the second 
commandment of the Decalogue (Exod 20:4—6|Deut 5:8) and other legal 
materials (Exod 34:17; Lev 19:4; 26:1; Deut 4:14-16; 27:15). Narratives in 
the Deuteronomistic History (2 Kings 18; 22-23) and Chronicles (2 
Chronicles 29-30; 34) describe the destruction of idols in the context of cult 
reforms under Hezekiah and Josiah, and the prophets critique foreign 
nations for their association with idols (e.g., Isa 10:10; 19:1; 46:1; Jer 
50:38; Ezek 20:7-8). Scathing parodies against idols, which can be found in 
Isaiah (40:18-20; 41:6-7; 44:9-20), Jeremiah (10:1-16), and, to a lesser 
extent, other prophets (e.g., Hos 8:4-6; 13:2-3; Mic 5:12-13; Hab 2:18- 
19), mock idolaters for worshiping lifeless and impotent objects instead of 
the true and living God. Elsewhere, idols are described as “abominable” 
(Siggüsim, 2 Chr 15:8), “abhorrent” (tô ’eba, Deut 27:15), “false” (Seger, Jer 
51:17), “worthless” (hebel, 1 Kgs 16:13), and “a work of delusion” 
(ma ’aseh ta tû ’im, Jer 10:15). 

Two core issues underlie the HB’s stance against idols. If understood as 
the image of a foreign deity, an idol would constitute an improper object of 
worship. In going after idols, the Israelites are described as committing 
adultery in their relationship with God (e.g., Hosea 1-3; Ezekiel 16). 
Biblical texts that focus on this issue can be understood as a defense of 
monotheism, or at least more exclusive forms of monolatry. If understood 
as the image of Yahweh, an idol would constitute an improper manner of 
worship. Biblical texts that address this issue can be understood as a 
defense of aniconism, a form of worship that excludes visual 
representations of the deity. 

In a number of instances, these two issues are difficult to distinguish. 
This is especially the case with Jeroboam’s bulls (1 Kings 12). While the 
Deuteronomistic Historian denounces these objects as symbols of Israel’s 
tendency to go after other gods, the immediate context of 1 Kings 12 
suggests that Jeroboam was primarily concerned with persuading the 
northern tribes to worship Yahweh in sanctuaries in Dan and Bethel rather 
than in the Jerusalem temple. As ritual objects, Jeroboam’s bulls were likely 


intended to serve as a viable alternative to and functional equivalent of the 
cherubim throne. Just as the cherubim throne provided an empty space for 
one to imagine the presence of the invisibly enthroned deity, so too were the 
bulls understood not as images of Yahweh but rather as mounts upon which 
the invisible deity stood. 

The motivation behind the ban on Yahwistic cult statues is never clearly 
spelled out in the HB. One possibility is that Yahweh was thought to be 
inherently invisible. This logic might be hinted at in Deut 4:15-16, though 
it is possible that this text only suggests that the Israelites did not see 
Yahweh’s physical form in one particular instance (the revelation at 
Horeb/Sinai). Another possibility is that the image ban reflects various 
anxieties about representing Yahweh in an incorrect fashion (Halbertal and 
Margalit 1992). This idea might be rooted in Isaiah 40:18-20, which 
implies that God cannot be likened or compared to any earthly creation. In 
this view, the second commandment of the Decalogue might be seen as an 
analog to the prohibition against using God’s name in vain (Deut 5:11; 
Exod 20:7) insofar as both commandments warn against an attempt to 
manipulate deity, whether in name or in image. Prohibitions against cult 
statues of Yahweh might also have been motivated by a concern for an error 
of substitution in which the object, rather than the God it represents, 
becomes the target of a worshiper’s devotion. This view seems to underlie 
prophetic parodies that stress that idols are no more divine than the 
mundane materials from which they are made. 

Despite the force of the HB’s anti-idol polemics, three qualifications 
about Israelite aniconism should be noted. First, Israel’s aniconic tendencies 
likely developed over time, progressing from a de facto preference for 
nonanthropomorphic representations of Yahweh to a more programmatic 
prohibition against a wide range of images in association with the deity 
(Mettinger 1995). Second, at no point did Israel’s aniconic tradition ever 
include a prohibition against the visual arts in general. From the 
archaeological record it is clear that ancient Israel made and used images in 
abundance, mostly in the form of miniature seals, scarabs, and amulets that 
bore various kinds of iconographic motifs (Schroer 1987). Third, even in its 
most programmatic and restrictive stages, Israel’s aniconic tradition 
tolerated certain types of material objects in association with Yahweh. 
Among these were objects that signified Yahweh’s presence through 
abstract, non-anthropomorphic symbols (e.g., unadorned standing stones 


and the ark) or those that implied Yahweh’s presence through empty space 
(e.g., the cherubim throne). 


THE ARK 


As ancient Israel’s most sacred ritual object, the ark (’arön) features 
prominently in the operation of the wilderness tabernacle, the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, David’s tent shrine, and Solomon’s temple. The fullest description 
of the ark is found in Exod 25:10-22 (cf. Exod 37:1-9). There it is 
described as a chest made of acacia wood, overlaid with gold inside and 
out. It is rectangular in form (1.5 x 1.5 x 2.5 cubits) and fashioned with four 
feet and four rings, the latter of which were used for transportation. On top 
of the ark is a pure gold covering called the mercy seat (kapporet), which is 
decorated with the images of two cherubim facing each other with 
outspread wings. Based on this description, earlier scholars have interpreted 
the ark as a divine throne, where the ark’s cover functions as the seat for the 
invisible deity. 

However, a different picture emerges in 1 Kgs 6:23-28. Here the 
cherubim are not inscribed upon the mercy seat but rather take the form of 
two enormous (10 cubit high) objects whose massive outspread wings form 
the back and side of a divine throne. Based on this description, the ark is 
best thought of as a footstool that goes with, but is structurally separate 
from, the divine throne. This view is made explicit by the Chronicler (1 Chr 
28:2) and closely corresponds to the iconography of the Megiddo ivory, 
which pictures an individual seated on a winged throne, with feet upon a 
nearby box-like footstool (Figure 14.1). 


FIGURE 14.1 Close up of a cherubim throne, Ivory plaque, Megiddo, Late Bronze Age. 


Source: J. M. LeMon, Yahweh's Winged Form in the Psalms: Exploring Congruent 
Iconography and Texts (OBT 242; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2010), p. 6, fig. 1.2. 
Used with permission of the editor of the series. 


The vast majority of references to the ark appear in association with the 
name of the deity. Arguably the most ancient and fullest title is “the ark of 
the covenant of the LORD of hosts, who is enthroned on the cherubim” (1 
Sam 4:4). In the Deuteronomistic History and Chronicles, the most 
common designations are “the ark of God,” “the ark of the LORD,” and 
“the ark of the LORD of all the earth.” Characteristic of the Pentateuch are 
descriptions of the ark in relationship to the covenant, with Deuteronomy 
preferring the Hebrew term berit (“ark of the covenant”) and the P source 
preferring the nearly synonymous term edüt (“ark of the testimony”). 
These various designations for the ark are interchangeable and primarily 
reflect stylistic differences between literary sources and not fundamentally 
different theological conceptions about the nature of this object or its 
relationship to Yahweh. 

Outside of the Pentateuch and historical books, the ark is only explicitly 
referenced twice: Ps 132:8 and Jer 3:16. Indirect allusions to the ark might 
be detected in several places in the Psalter, including references to the 
worshiper being in the presence of God and descriptions of God in 
procession around and into the temple (Ps 68:24 [Heb. 25]). The psalmist 
might understand the ark to be so closely related to the being and essence of 


the deity that he can simply refer to God or the divine name rather than the 
ritual object that is thought to manifest divine presence. 

The fate of the ark is unclear. It may have been taken along with “the 
treasures of the house of the LORD” during Shishak’s invasion in the tenth 
century (1 Kgs 14:25-28) or it may have been seized along with “all the 
vessels that were found in the house of the LORD” by King Jehoash of 
Israel during his incursion into Judah in the early eighth century (2 Kgs 
14:9-14). The Chronicler seems to believe the ark was still in Jerusalem 
during the time of Josiah in the late seventh century (2 Chr 35:3). The most 
plausible theory is that the ark was destroyed and/or removed by the 
Babylonians during raids in 597 or 587 BcE. However, in light of the fact 
that the ark itself is not mentioned in the list of ritual objects plundered by 
the Babylonians in 2 Kgs 25:13-17, some Jewish traditions have suggested 
that either Jeremiah or an angel from heaven moved the ark into safe 
keeping prior to the fall of Jerusalem (cf. 2 Macc 2:4-8; 2 Bar. 6:7). These 
accounts represent ways interpreters have attempted to cope with the 
unthinkable reality that ancient Israel’s most sacred cultic object was 
destroyed or stolen by Gentile forces. 

However and whenever it was lost, the ark was never replaced. An ark 
does not appear in any description of the Second Temple in Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Malachi, Haggai, or Zechariah. Nor is an ark mentioned in Ezekiel’s temple 
vision (Ezekiel 40-48). Both Josephus (JW 5.5) and the Roman historian 
Tacitus (Hist. V.9) report that the holy of holies remained empty in the 
Second Temple. That a new ark was not replaced is remarkable since 
virtually every other ritual object in Solomon’s temple is replicated for the 
Second Temple. This situation might reflect the belief that the original ark 
was so sacred that it was irreplaceable. Conversely, the fact that a new ark is 
not made might reflect the belief that the ark was no longer deemed to be 
essential to the operation of the temple in the postexilic period. This latter 
possibility reflects later theological developments that emphasize how God 
cannot be contained or localized in one place or object, even if it is the 
temple or the ark. Perhaps as a reflection of this theology of divine 
transcendence, Jeremiah suggests that at the time of Judah’s restoration the 
ark would “not come to mind, or be remembered, or missed” (3:16). 

The primary function of the ark was to make available to Israel 
Yahweh’s presence and power in a tangible, visible, and material form. So 
close was the association between the ark and Yahweh that the terms “God” 


or even the divine name can be used in reference to the object itself, as is 
the case in Num 10:35-35 where Moses’ words “Arise, O LORD” and 
“Return, O LORD” refer to the movement of the ark in the wilderness. 
God’s holiness indwells the ark such that Israel needs to be guarded from 
the dangers of coming into direct contact with it. Even if such contact is 
unintentional, as was the case when Uzzah touches the ark in order to 
prevent it from falling while being transported from Kiriath-jearım, death 
ensues (2 Sam 6:6-7). The ark might thus be thought of as a source of holy 
“radiation” insofar as it makes accessible a divine power that, while vital to 
Israel’s life, is inherently dangerous and must be handled with extraordinary 
care. 

As a manifestation of God’s power, the ark’s presence causes the waters 
of the Jordan to pile up in a heap (Josh 3:13, 16), and it plays a crucial role 
in the conquest ritual that leads to the fall of Jericho (Josh 6:1—25). In 1 
Samuel 4-6, the Israelites bring the ark into battle with the Philistines as a 
type of war palladium (Miller and Roberts 1977). Even when the ark was 
taken captive by the Philistines, its power was not quashed. While in 
Philistine territory, the ark causes a plague to break out and topples the cult 
statue of Dagon. The Philistines swiftly return the ark to the Israelites, who 
subsequently prevail in battle. 

Functionally speaking, the ark was a near equivalent of a divine cult 
statue in most other ANE religions. Numerous parallels can be identified. 
For instance, in ancient Mesopotamia, a divine statue could be referred to as 
an image (sa/mu) but also simultaneously as a god or even by the personal 
name of the deity it represented. The same is true of the ark in both the 
Psalms and Numbers 10. In addition, cult statues were thought to manifest 
the deity’s power in the context of battles, and, as such, they were often 
mutilated, stolen, and held captive by enemy forces not unlike what 
happens to the ark in 1 Samuel 4-6 (Bahrani 2003). While the ark was not 
daily fed, clothed, or perfumed as was the case with ANE cult statues, it 
was carried in procession (Ps 47:5 [Heb. 6]), anointed (Exod 30:26), and 
kept in the innermost sanctum of the deity’s temple (1 Kgs 6:19). 

It is perhaps because of these parallels that several sources in the HB 
intentionally guard against the ark being seen as a type of image of Yahweh. 
For instance, Deuteronomy demythologizes the ark, describing it as a box- 
like receptacle whose primary purpose is to hold the tablets of the 
Decalogue (10:1-5). The priestly writer acknowledges that the ark was a 


theologically significant object in its own right (cf. Num 7:89), but he also 
moderates any direct association between the ark and God. Specifically, 
while some form of the divine name is used in combination with the ark 
112x in the HB, such a designation never occurs in P (Seow 1985). This 
tendency can be understood as a way of softening the crisis of faith that 
arose when the ark was lost prior to or during the fall of Jerusalem. 
Disassociating the ark from Yahweh’s presence, not unlike emphasizing the 
mobility of God’s cherubim throne (Ezekiel 1, 10), reinforced the belief that 
Israel could experience the presence and power of Yahweh even during the 
Babylonian captivity. 


THE ALTAR OF BURNT OFFERING 


The term altar (mizbéah) is used over 400 times in the HB to refer to a type 
of table upon which a sacrifice is placed or incense burned (see below). 
Altars were made of various materials, including earthen brick (Exod 
20:24-25) and wood overlaid with metal. The most common construction 
material was unhewn stone (Deut 27:5-7). While the rationale behind this 
requirement is not made explicit, it might reflect the belief that chiseling an 
altar would violate the second commandment of the Decalogue, which 
prohibits the making of a graven image. The second commandment does 
not explicitly reference the activity of chiseling (it simply uses the word 
“make”), but the word for an idol or graven image in Hebrew (pesel) is 
derived from a root meaning to chisel or carve out. 

Altars were typically made with four horns or projections emerging from 
the corners. This design feature is not unique to ancient Israel but is also 
attested in Canaanite and Mesopotamian contexts. On altars of incense, the 
horns may have supported bowls or censers, while on altars of burnt 
offering, they may have been used for binding animal sacrifices. According 
to 1 Kgs 1:50, a person accused of murder could grasp the horns of the altar 
to receive protection prior to a fair trial. This latter use reflects a belief in 
the special sanctity of the altar and perhaps the sense that it was a place one 
could appeal to God for justice. 

Generally, altars of burnt offering were small and did not require an 
elevated platform or steps, either for ease of use or out of a fear of indecent 


exposure by the priest (Exod 20:26). A notable exception is the massive 
altar King Ahab had built based on a model of Tiglath-pileser’s altar from 
Damascus (2 Kgs 16:10-15). While the exact dimensions are not given, it is 
described as a “great altar” that the king had to go up on (7A) in order to 
present his offering. While no such altar likely ever existed, one should note 
the giant three-tiered altar described in Ezekiel’s vision of the restored 
temple (43:13-17). 

The altar of burnt offering was located in the courtyard of the tabernacle 
and played a key role in the sacrificial system. Animal sacrifices were not 
actually killed on the altar itself but rather were slaughtered on adjacent 
tables and then placed upon wood that had been pre-arranged on the altar. 
Animal and grain sacrifices are either burned (srp) or turned into smoke 
(gtr). Both processes produce a “pleasing odor to the LORD” (e.g., Lev 
1:17; 3:5). Though the altar can be conceived of as a type of table for the 
deity, in contrast to ANE literature the HB does not generally describe 
sacrifices as way of feeding God. Most sacrifices were not completely 
burned, thus allowing the remains to be used as food for the priests. 

In a few notable cases, altars are mentioned apart from any explicit 
association with the tabernacle or temple. This occurs frequently in the 
ancestral narratives, where the patriarchs build altars at Shechem (Gen 12:7; 
33:20), Hebron (Gen 13:18), Beersheba (Gen 26:25), and Bethel (Gen 35:1, 
7). Others said to build altars apart from a sanctuary setting include Noah 
on the mountains of Ararat (Gen 8:20), Joshua on Mount Ebal (Josh 8:30), 
Gideon at Ophrah (Judg 6:24), and Samuel at Ramah (1 Sam 7:17). Apart 
from sanctuary complexes, altars seem to function as memorials that bear 
witness to a covenant or divine-human interaction. In the curious case of the 
altar on Mount Ebal, Joshua not only uses the altar for making burnt 
offerings, but he also inscribes on it a copy of the law of Moses (Josh 8:30- 
35). The dual function of this altar is not widely attested in the HB, perhaps 
because writing words on an altar’s surface would have required the use of 
an iron tool, which is explicitly prohibited (Josh 8:31). 

The use and construction of altars is occasionally a matter of 
controversy. The altar Aaron builds beside the golden calf (Exod 32:5) is 
seen as a sign of Israel’s idolatry, and, more specifically, it presents an 
occasion for legitimating the Levites’ claim to the priesthood (cf. 32:25- 
29). Jeroboam’s altars at Dan and Bethel (1 Kgs 12:32) symbolize the 
apostasy of the northern Kingdom and, in the interpretation of the 


Deuteronomistic Historian, set all subsequent kings of Israel on a sinful 
course that ultimately leads to the destruction of their nation (2 Kgs 17:21- 
23). Prophets denounce altars made to foreign gods (Amos 2:8; 3:14; 9:1; 
Hos 8:11; 10:1—2), and the cult reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah specifically 
target altars made to Baal and Asherah. 

The location of altars can also be a matter of dispute. In the curious case 
of Josh 22:10-28, the trans-Jordanian tribes create an altar of great size by 
the Jordan river. When the cis-Jordanian tribes hear of it, they gather to 
bring war against their fellow Israelites, presumably because they saw this 
altar as an unauthorized alterative to Joshua’s altar. In their defense, the 
trans-Jordanian tribes claim that their altar was “not for burnt offerings, nor 
for sacrifice, but to be a witness (‘@d) between us and you” (22:28). Their 
altar was thus to be understood not as an alternative to Joshua’s altar, but as 
a copy of it (or a simulacrum) that stood in for the original but did not 
necessarily replace it. Whether this explanation reflected the original 
intentions of the trans-Jordanian tribes or was a belated attempt to 
legitimize their altar is unclear. In either case, the cult-centralization 
program of Deuteronomy prohibits setting up any altar outside of Jerusalem 
(Deut 12:13-14). In order to accommodate this new theological emphasis, 
other altars had to be decommissioned and a new provision was added into 
the law that allowed Israelites to slaughter animals outside of Jerusalem and 
apart from their use as sacrifices (Deut 12:15). 

After the end of the Babylonian exile, the altar of burnt offering was 
rebuilt and put in operation long before construction on the Second Temple 
began (Ezra 3:1-3). The returnees responded to the setting up of this altar 
with joy, while those who had remained in the land wept upon seeing it 
(Ezra 3:12). These differing responses are suggestive of the conflicting 
claims and power struggles that arose between these two segments of the 
Judahite population. Controversies sounding the misuse of altars extend 
into the postexilic period (e.g., Mal 1:7, 10; 2:13; Joel 1:13). 


ALTAR OF INCENSE AND CENSERS 


The second main type of altar, the altar of incense (mizbah haggetöret), is 
described in Exod 30:1-10. It was smaller in scale than the altar of burnt 


offering and located in the inner court. In contrast to the altar of burnt 
offering, the altar of incense was overlaid with gold not bronze. Rather than 
being dictated by their differing functions, the use of gold on the altar of 
incense is a reflection of its location. Areas closer to the holy of holies, such 
as the inner court, were seen as being holier than areas farther away and 
thus required more precious materials. Closely related to altars of incense 
are incense burners or censers (mahta), metal objects that hold coals and 
produce smoke when incense is placed on top of them. Archaeologically it 
is difficult to distinguish between incense burners and incense altars, with 
the latter perhaps being a special category of the former. 

The altar of incense was used in association with three rituals. First, the 
high priest burns incense (getöret) while attending to the lampstand (Exod 
30:7-8) and arranging the bread of presence (Lev 24:5-9). Second, once a 
year the high priest would burn incense on the altar in conjunction with his 
entrance into the holy of holies on the Day of Atonement (Lev 16:12-13). 
Third, blood of the purification offering was sprinkled on the horns of the 
altar of incense (Lev 4:7, 18). The latter practice reflects a priestly 
understanding of sin’s ability to affect (or infect) not only people, but also 
objects. The more extreme the sin, the farther its effects would penetrate 
into the sanctuary, with unrepented sins infecting the holy of holies itself. 
Blood was used as a type of ritual detergent that counteracted, or purified 
(kpr), ritual objects from the stain of sin. 

The HB offers little explicit reflection on why incense is to be used. One 
possibility is that the smoke produced by burning incense functioned 
apotropaically. This function seems to be in view in Num 16:46-48 (Heb. 
17:11-13), in which Moses instructs Aaron to burn incense in the presence 
of the congregation in order to protect them from a plague sent by God. 
Similarly, in the Day of Atonement ritual in Leviticus 16, the burning of 
incense seems to shield the high priest from the danger of being in such 
close proximity to the ark (v. 13). In this same ritual, burning incense also 
creates a veil of smoke that effectively renders the ark invisible even when 
the high priest is within the holy of holies. 

The burning of incense is also intended to activate and appeal to God’s 
senses. Made of spices, gum, aromatic wood, and other perfumed 
substances, incense, when burned, would produce a fragrant, often sweet, 
odor. Not unlike the odor of burnt sacrifices, the smell of incense was 
thought to be pleasing to the LORD. Closely related, the burning of incense 


was thought to summon the deity, with the smoke acting as a type of prayer 
in aerosol form (cf. Ps 141:2). Alternatively, the smoke of burning incense 
could be thought of as a visible, though non-permanent, link or type of 
ladder between heaven and earth. This function might underlie Lev 16:2, 
where God appears “in the cloud above the mercy seat.” If this cloud results 
from the burning of incense, it might be the case that it symbolizes, or even 
invites, divine presence. General parallels are evident in ANE rituals in 
which incense is used to purify the image of a god and thus to persuade the 
god to indwell the cultic object. 

As was the case with the altar of burnt offering, the use of incense altars 
and incense burners was occasionally found at the center of theological 
controversy. One example is found in Leviticus 10, where Nadab and 
Abihu, Aaron’s sons, appear to be performing a ritual with censers and 
incense. Accused of offering “unholy fire,” both men are struck dead. In 
Numbers 16, the rebellion of Korah is adjudicated through a process of 
presenting censers before the Tent of Meeting, with only the incense of 
Aaron being accepted. Both texts affirm that only certain authorized 
personnel are allowed to burn incense before the LORD. 


THE LAMPSTAND AND THE TABLE OF THE 
BREAD OF THE PRESENCE 


In the inner court along with the altar of incense were located two other 
significant ritual objects: the golden lampstand and the golden table for the 
bread of the Presence. Their proximity to the holy of holies suggests their 
importance in the operation of the cult. While these objects functioned, 
respectively, to light the inner court and provide food for the priests, they 
also worked along with the altar of incense to provide a sensory rich 
experience of light, aroma, and food for priests and God. 

While a lampstand (menöra) could be used in domestic settings, almost 
all occurrences of this term in the HB relate to light-producing vessels 
found in cultic contexts. The lampstand in the tabernacle (Exod 25:31—40; 
37:17-24) was made out of gold and consisted of a central shaft with three 
branches on each side. Each branch was ornately decorated with cups, 
calyxes, and petals. Exodus 25:37 suggests that there were seven lamps, one 


for the central shaft and each of the six branches. Other texts, however, give 
the impression that all seven lamps were clustered on the central shaft, with 
the branches being purely decorative (Exod 27:20). According to 1 Kgs 
7:49, Solomon’s temple contained ten lampstands, each located in the inner 
court (cf. 2 Chr 4:7). The description of these lampstands is minimal, and 
while they are likewise said to be decorated with floral imagery, no 
indication is given that they were branched. 

None of the biblical descriptions of the Second Temple mention the 
presence of a golden lampstand in the inner court, though some light 
producing vessel would surely have been present. A clue to its form might 
be found in Zech 4:1—14, which describes a golden lampstand with a bowl 
and seven lamps flanked by two olive trees. The seven lamps are interpreted 
as the eyes of Yahweh that range through all the earth (v. 10). Whether the 
description of this lamp reflects the actual design of lampstands in the 
Second Temple is in doubt. 

The most obvious function of a lampstand is to hold light sources that 
illuminate what otherwise would have been a dark interior of a building or 
tent. However, the seven-branched form and ornate floral decoration of the 
tabernacle lampstand give the impression of tree imagery and thus point 
towards a more symbolic function. In ANE iconography, actual trees or cult 
objects in the form of stylized trees often appeared in worship scenes in 
order to symbolize fertility and the life-giving powers of the goddess 
(typically Asherah). The tree-like lampstand might thus represent a way of 
appropriating common religious symbolism and associating it with the 
worship of Yahweh rather than a foreign deity. With respect to the 
lampstand in the Jerusalem temple, tree imagery is far less pronounced, 
though tree-related iconography was present elsewhere in the temple 
complex, including on the side panels (1 Kgs 6:15, 18, 29) and the two 
freestanding columns found at the entrance to the temple (1 Kgs 7:21-22). 

Inside the tabernacle, there was also a rectangular table of acacia wood, 
2x1x1.5 cubits in dimension (Exod 37:10). Upon this table the high priest 
would arrange two stacks of six loaves of unleavened bread (Exod 30:22- 
23), which is referred to as the bread of the Presence (lehem pännim) but 
sometimes translated as “the showbread.” The table was covered in blue 
cloth and included other objects, such as plates, dishes for incense, and 
bowls (Num 4:7). Responsibility for this table, along with the ark, the 
lampstand, the altars, vessels of the sanctuary, and the screen, fell to the 


Kohathites (Num 3:31). According to 1 Macc 1:22, Antiochus Epiphanes 
carried off this table in 170 BCE. A new table was made when the 
Maccabees subsequently reclaimed the temple (1 Macc 4:49). 

The bulk of the biblical material pertaining to rituals surrounding the 
table focus on the weekly preparation and removal of the bread on the 
Sabbath. While the bread of the Presence was not understood as food for the 
deity, it might well have been thought to facilitate Yahweh’s ability to rest 
and “be refreshed” (Exod 31:17) on the Sabbath. The weekly rituals 
surrounding the table also serve as a reminder of the covenant, perhaps 
symbolizing God’s on-going provision for Israel, or alternatively, as a way 
ancient Israel came to embody through ritual the memory of God’s gracious 
provision of manna in the wilderness (Exodus 16). In 1 Sam 21:3-6, David 
convinces the priest, Ahimelech, to allow his men to eat of the bread of the 
Presence even though it was reserved for priests. This story is referenced in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Matt 12:1-4; Mark 2:23-26; Luke 6:1-4) in a 
controversy between Jesus and the Pharisees concerning whether it was 
lawful to pick grain on the Sabbath. 


WASH BASINS AND THE MOLTEN SEA 


The Jerusalem temple contained ten bronze wash basins, five on its north 
side and five on its south side. Each held 40 baths of water (approx. 200 
gallons). In the description of the tabernacle, there is only one such bronze 
basin mentioned and it is set between the altar and the inner court (Exod 
30:18-19). The dimensions of the bronze basin in the tabernacle are not 
given, though Exod 38:8 adds the detail that it is made of mirrors of the 
women who served at the entrance of the tent of meeting. 

The largest and perhaps most significant wash basin in the HB is 
referred to as the molten sea (hayyam müsäg), the bronze sea (yam 
hannehöset), or just the sea. This enormous basin (5 cubits high and 30 
cubits in circumference) was located in the SE corner of the outer court. It 
was said to have been crafted by Hiram of Tyre, and the Chronicler suggests 
that it was made from spoils of war that David had acquired (1 Chr 18:8). It 
was ornately decorated with two rows of gourds and lily work and was 
supported by four sets of three bronze oxen. There are varying accounts of 


how much water it could hold, with 1 Kings giving the total as 2000 baths 
(7:26) and 2 Chronicles giving the total as 3000 baths (4:5). 

Priests used the basins for the purposes of purification. Moses, Aaron, 
and the sons of Aaron are said to wash their hands and feet in preparation 
for entering the Tent of Meeting and approaching the altar (Exod 40:30-32). 
The importance of such washing is underscored by Exod 30:20, which 
specifies that the priest must wash with water “so that they may not die.” 
One might infer a similar function for the molten sea, though neither its 
description in 1 Kings 7 nor 2 Chronicles 4 specifies that it was used for 
washing. In addition, the massive size of the molten sea (about 10,000 
gallons, the capacity of an average above-ground pool) would have made it 
impractical to use for washing unless a mechanism allowed for the water to 
flow down from the main reservoir into small basins accessible from the 
ground. In light of this latter observation, it is possible that the molten sea 
functioned at a more symbolic level as a reference to the primordial waters 
of creation. According to ancient Israelite cosmology, the temple is a link 
between heaven and earth with its roots sinking down into the seas below. 
The symbolic connection between temple and water also finds resonance in 
Ezekiel 47, which describes water flowing eastward from below the 
threshold of the temple. 


THE EPHOD AND URIM AND THUMMIM 


The ephod (épéd) is a sacred garment woven with gold thread and worn 
exclusively by the high priest. In Exodus 28 and 39 it is described in detail 
as a Sleeveless apron with two onyx stones, each of which was inscribed 
with the names of half of the tribes of Israel. Its breastplate contained the 
Urim and Thummim. Less ornate linen ephods are worn by other cultic 
functionaries, such as Samuel (1 Sam 2:18) and David (2 Sam 6:4). In 
several cases, the ephod is associated with individuals inquiring of the 
LORD (1 Sam 23:9; 30:7), though it is less clear if this divinatory function 
is that of the ephod or the Urim and Thummim that it contained. 

Outside of the priestly writings, the ephod seems to refer to something 
other than a garment. In Judg 8:27, Gideon fashions a golden ephod that 
“all Israel prostituted themselves to.” Elsewhere in Judges, an ephod is 


listed along with a teraphim and an idol of cast metal as items that Micah 
makes and puts in the charge of a family priest (18:17-20). In these two 
cases, it is unclear whether the ephod functions as an idol in its own right or 
perhaps as a covering, or garment, for an idol. In 1 Samuel, Ahijah carries 
an ephod into battle as a type of war palladium (1 Sam 14:3), not unlike 
how the ark is used in 1 Samuel 4-6. Some scholars have posited that 
occurrences of the term ephod in 1 Samuel are actually veiled references to 
the ark (Van der Toorn and Houtman 1994). Though somewhat speculative, 
this view gains some support from the fact that the Septuagint translates the 
Hebrew term ark ("arön) with the Greek word ephoud in 1 Sam 14:18. 

Closely associated with the ephod are the Urim and Thummim. 
Frequently paired together, these objects are said to be utilized for the 
purposes of divination. Their precise form and function are difficult to 
ascertain. They may have been a set of wooden sticks cast to discern a 
positive or negative answer posed to God, or they may have consisted of a 
pair of dice rolled in order to provide more specific information based on 
which letter or symbol faced upwards. In the priestly writings, they are 
exclusively under the control of the high priest, who would utilize the Urim 
and Thummim to inquire of the LORD on behalf of others (Num 27:21). In 
other sources, the Urim and Thummim are consulted by non-priestly 
figures, including Saul (1 Sam 28:6), who uses them to gain advice about 
going into war. The list of individuals using the Urim and Thummim could 
be expanded considerably if references to those who “inquire of the LORD” 
(cf. Judg 1:1; 20:18; 1 Sam 10:22; 14:37; 2 Sam 2:1; 5:19) imply the use of 
these objects. 


ILLICIT RITUAL OBJECTS 


The HB mentions a number of ritual objects that are frequently the subject 
of prophetic critique and cult reform. Such objects include idols, pillars 
(massébot), the Asherah pole (or sacred poles), the bronze serpent, teraphim 
(Judg 17:5; 18:14, 17-20) and chariots of the sun (2 Kgs 23:11). Most often 
these are associated with foreign deities, though some texts suggest they 
were used in connection with the worship of Yahweh. 


In the story of Israel’s wilderness wanderings, Moses creates a bronze 
serpent for the purposes of healing those who had been bitten by poisonous 
snakes (Num 21:4-9). In this setting, the bronze serpent functions 
apotropaically, warding off the effects of the very animal it was made in the 
image of. While this object is not referenced again in the Pentateuch, in 2 
Kgs 18:4 it is listed along with the pillars and sacred poles that Hezekiah 
destroys as part of his cult reform. There it is called Nehustan, a 
transliteration that plays on the Hebrew words for bronze (néhdoset) and 
serpent (nahäs). That the people had been making offerings to it suggest 
that the object symbolized a deity in theriomorphic form. Serpent 
iconography is often associated with deities in ANE iconography, and it is 
possible that the bronze serpent had come to represent the Canaanite deity 
Horon. However, in light of the story in Numbers 21, the bronze serpent 
might have been seen as a cultic object connected to, though not necessarily 
representing, Yahweh. 

Often translated as “pillar” or “standing stone” the Hebrew term 
massebä is used to refer to a larger, uninscribed stone that is stood upright. 
In archaeological contexts, pillars are to be distinguished from stele, which 
are standing stones inscribed with writing. Pillars can serve a variety of 
functions. In some cases, a pillar functions as a burial marker (Gen 35:19- 
21). In other cases, it functions as a legal witness to the completion of a 
covenant between two parties (Gen 31:49-52). An important example of the 
latter is found in Exod 24:3—8, where Moses sets up 12 pillars, one each for 
the 12 tribes of Israel. Closely related, a pillar can be used to mark an 
important event, such as when Jacob commemorates his encounter with the 
LORD at Luz by setting up a pillar and anointing it with oil (Gen 28:18—22; 
cf. 35:9-15). That Jacob describes this as being “a house for God” might 
suggest that the deity was thought to be present in the material form of the 
stone such as is the case with cult statues. In none of these cases is the 
presence or use of a pillar called into question. 

However, in many other contexts the use of pillars is sharply critiqued. 
Along with graven images, altars, and sacred poles, pillars are associated 
with the worship of foreign deities. This is why Rehoboam is critiqued for 
incorporating pillars into Israelite worship (1 Kgs 14:23) and why the use of 
pillars is listed among the “customs that the kings of Israel had introduced” 
that provoked the anger of the LORD and eventually led to the fall of Israel 
(2 Kgs 17:7-18). Similarly, the reforms of Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18:4) and 


Josiah (2 Kgs 23:14) target the use of pillars. In prophetic discourse, the use 
of pillars is a principle component of idolatry (Hos 10:2; Mic 5:13). A 
similar view obtains in Exod 23:24, where demolishing the pillars of the 
people of the land of Canaan is a way of obeying the command not to 
worship or bow down to their gods. In most of these cases, pillars can be 
understood as functioning as aniconic representations of the deity. 

In the HB, the term ’asera can refer to two related but distinct items, the 
first of which is the proper name of a goddess (Asherah). Asherah was one 
of the three major goddesses of the Canaanite pantheon, along with Anath 
and Astarte. Though not without some ambiguity, references to the goddess 
are in view in texts that refer to prophets of Asherah (1 Kgs 18:19) or 
images of Asherah (1 Kgs 15:13; 2 Kgs 21:7) as well as in places that refer 
to Asherah along with Baal (Judg 3:7; 2 Kgs 23:4). 

When the term ’asera is used with the definite article, it is more likely 
the case that the cult-object associated with Asherah is in view (often 
translated as the sacred pole or poles). It is possible that this is a living tree 
or sacred grove in view of evidence that they are said to be cut down during 
the reforms of Josiah (2 Kgs 23:14). In contrast, other texts refer to how the 
asherah is made (1 Kgs 14:15), built (1 Kgs 14:23), or erected (2 Kgs 
17:10) in ways that imply it is a human-made object. Though there is some 
debate over the physical appearance of these sacred poles, they were likely 
in the form of stylized trees, an iconographic motif that symbolized the 
goddess Asherah. 

Whatever the exact form, it is clear that these sacred poles functioned in 
conjunction with pillars and altars as ritual objects in local shrines. These 
were either sites for the worship of Canaanite deities, or alternatively they 
were sites at which ancient Israel incorporated syncretistic elements into the 
worship of Yahweh. In either case, the use of sacred poles was considered 
impermissible. A number of individuals are said to utilize sacred poles, 
including Jeroboam (1 Kgs 14:15), Rehoboam (1 Kgs 14:23), Maacah (1 
Kgs 15:13), Ahab (1 Kgs 16:23), Jehoahaz (2 Kgs 13:6), and Manasseh (2 
Kgs 21:3, 7). Those who destroy sacred poles are celebrated: Gideon in 
Judg 6:25-30, Asa in 1 Kgs 15:13, Hezekiah in 2 Kgs 18:4, and Josiah in 2 
Kgs 23:4-7. 

Iconographic and inscriptional evidence suggests that sacred poles could 
be seen as legitimate elements of Yahwistic worship. Most notably, 
inscriptions from Kuntillet ‘Ajrud and Khirbet el-Qom refer to “Yahweh 


and his Asherah.” The interpretation of this phrase has been the occasion of 
much scholarly debate, with some believing that the Asherah mentioned 
refers to Yahweh’s female consort and others believing it refers to a cult 
object associated with Yahweh. In either case, extra-biblical evidence seems 
clearly to suggest a close and unquestioned association between Yahweh 
and Asherah at least at certain times and within certain contexts. 

The nature of the response to idols, sacred poles, pillars, and the bronze 
serpent in the HB often takes the form of iconoclastic displays of violence. 
Hezekiah smashes (Sbr) the pillars, cuts down (Arf) the sacred pole, and 
breaks in pieces (ktt) the bronze serpent. Josiah burns (srp) the image of 
Asherah and beats it (dqg) to dust, he pulls down (nts) and breaks into 
pieces (rws) foreign altars, and, like Hezekiah, he smashes (šbr) the pillars 
and cuts down (krt) the sacred pole. Similar responses are widely attested in 
ancient Mesopotamia, where cultic objects were routinely defaced, 
mutilated, and burned in the context of warfare. Such responses can be 
understood as politically or theologically motivated acts of vandalism 
meant to undermine the social and religious systems these objects 
symbolized. 


CONCLUSION 


This survey has attempted to show that close attention to ritual objects is 
vital to understanding Israelite religion. At the most basic level, the study of 
such objects provides a clearer picture of what the tabernacle or temple 
looked like, including the various items it contained and where they were 
located. In addition, the study of ritual objects contributes to a 
comprehensive understanding of the operation of Israel’s cultic system, 
especially as it relates to ritual activities surrounding sacrifices, purification, 
and the daily operation of the sanctuary. Further, the study of ritual objects 
highlights the way in which Israelite religion is maintained not only through 
verbal expressions but also through material objects, architecture, 
landscape, and embodied practices. 

Several more specific conclusions emerge from this study. 

First, while aniconism is often thought to be a defining and 
distinguishing feature of Israelite religion, it is likely the case that ancient 


Israelites relied on visible and material objects to access, negotiate, and 
structure encounters with their deity in ways not all altogether different 
from their neighbors. This is most evident in the HB’s treatment of the ark, 
which while physically bearing no resemblance to ANE cult statues, 
functioned in closely analogous ways. Similarly, the use of the Urim and 
Thummin for divination broadly parallels the ANE practice of “reading” 
internal organs and/or natural phenomena so as to receive messages from 
the gods. Even the impulse to destroy, smash, and burn illicit objects in the 
cult reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah is predicated on a common assumption 
throughout the ANE world that objects could come to be endowed with life- 
like agency in certain social and anthropological systems. These 
observations are meant to underscore that the difference between the 
religion of Israel and its neighbors is to be found not so much in their 
reliance on ritual objects but rather in the diverse ideologies that inform 
how such objects are used, interpreted, and responded to in different religio- 
historical contexts. 

Second and closely related, this study makes clear that while the God to 
which the HB bears witness is one who can be directly and immediately 
experienced through public theophanies and personal dreams and visions, 
such modes of divine encounter are relatively rare and reserved for special 
individuals. More commonly, God’s real presence in the HB is mediated 
through concrete embodiment in the form of ritual objects and sacramental 
practices. These objects and practices structure and routinize the possibility 
of divine encounter and thus become reliable means by which God is 
disclosed and made available to individuals and communities alike. This 
observation underscores the point that divine transcendence does not imply 
a view of religion that is disembodied, purely ideational, or thinly verbal. 
Aversion to ritual objects and the concrete practices that utilize them is not 
an internal element of the HB but rather is a product of either Christian 
supersessionism or the Protestant tendency to approach the study of religion 
primarily in terms of written doctrines and confessions. 

Third and finally, given the importance of ritual objects to ancient 
Israel’s worship life, careful attention must be paid to the significance of the 
loss of such items during the fall of Jerusalem. Babylonian forces removed 
all of the vessels of the temple, breaking them in pieces and extracting the 
precious metals from which they were made (2 Kgs 25:13-16). Other 
objects were carried away to Nebuchadnezzar’s palace as trophies of war (2 


Chr 36:7) and later used in sacrilegious ways (Dan 5:1-4). Most 
immediately, the destruction of these items would have rendered Israel’s 
cultic system inoperative. But at a more symbolic level, it would have 
undermined Judahite identity, memory, and social belonging, all of which 
were intrinsically tied to and embodied in these ritual objects. Thus, what 
was lost in the destruction of the Jerusalem temple was not merely a 
centralized place of worship, but an inter-connected system of objects, 
practices, and embodied experiences by which Yahweh’s presence and 
holiness was generated, constituted, and made available to ancient Israel. 
Restoring and replacing these items in the Second Temple was therefore a 
way of re-establishing both the basic operation of Israel’s cultic system and 
also the religious identity of a people whose faith and identity were tied to 
these objects. 
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CHAPTER 15 


RITUAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICES 


ROY E. GANE 


1 BACKGROUND TO ANCIENT NEAR 
EASTERN RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 


RELIGIOUS practices in the ancient Near East (ANE) were supposed to 
establish, maintain, repair, or utilize relationships with powerful 
superhuman beings who ruled or otherwise affected human life within the 
interactive cosmic community (cf. Toorn, Becking, and Horst, 1999). 
Scholars have analyzed ANE religious practices from several angles, 
including history of religion, ritual theory, and cultural anthropology/social 
scientific approaches (see Part I of this vol.); study of ritual elements (Part 
II); and cultural and theological perspectives (Part IV). Religious activities 
reflected and affected human societies and cultures in profound ways, but 
the ANE peoples themselves were primarily concerned with the larger 
“society” that included deities. Humans fostered beneficial relations by 
constructing and maintaining their temples, by giving them gifts, and by 
carrying out performances for them. 

Many ANE interactions with deities were analogous to ways in which 
socially inferior humans could approach their human superiors, as explicitly 
stated in the Hittite “Instructions to Priests and Temple Officials” §2 (Hallo, 


1997-2002: 1:217). Parallels between these spheres of interaction account 
for the considerable amount of anthropomorphism in religious activities 
(see section 3.2.1). 

ANE temples somewhat resembled human dwellings, but they differed 
from them by having elements associated with the numinous (Hundley, 
2013: 11-12). Similarly, some religious activities acknowledged that deities 
were unlike humans in important respects. For instance, burnt offerings in 
Anatolian, Ugaritic, and Israelite cults sent sacrifices up to deities in the 
form of smoke (see section 3.1.1). 

As a volitional being, a deity could ignore or refuse to accept a prayer or 
ritual. Cuneiform sources indicate that a ritual could fail to achieve its 
objective if gods did not communicate their wishes or interrupted a ritual 
process, or if human performers made mistakes, such as omitting required 
rituals or employing “new” or “foreign” ritual techniques (Ambos, 2007: 
28-38). However, whereas failure of ANE prayers or rituals could be 
inexplicable, the Bible presents YHWH as more predictably rejecting 
religious practices when his people failed to follow his instructions (e.g., 
Exod 32). 

Israel’s unique monotheism simplified its cult because it only had to 
relate to one deity. The real, immanent presence of YHWH himself at his 
sanctuary, instead of an idolatrous material representation, greatly raised the 
rewards and risks of interaction with him and the level of accountability to 
his rules. 

The present essay explores the functions and worldview implications of 
ANE and biblical religious practices in light of degrees to which they were 
analogous to human social interactions. These practices, which are attested 
in ancient texts, art, and artifacts, will be examined within the following 
categories: prayer, sacrificial rituals, non-sacrificial ritual activities, and 


ritual gestures. ! 


2 PRAYER 


In the Hebrew Bible, prayer could be directed to God at his 
sanctuary/temple (1 Sam 1:9-12), toward the place of the temple (1 Kgs 
8:29-30, 35), or to God without apparent reference to the sanctuary/temple 


(2 Kgs 4:33). Speech in conversation with a theophanic manifestation of 
God (Gen 18) also could be regarded as a form of prayer. 

Except for a unique declaration of innocence and petition for corporate 
absolution by elders regarding an unsolved murder (Deut 21:7—8), biblical 
prayers are not prescribed for repeated use, unlike some prayers in ritual 
contexts recorded in other ANE texts (Pritchard, 1969: 331-334 
[Mesopotamian]; Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:164 [Hittite], 283-285 [Ugaritic]). 
However, the formulaic “priestly blessing” (Num 6:22-27) and conditional 
oath/curse uttered by the suspected adulteress (5:19-22) resemble prayers in 
that they call upon God (albeit indirectly) to act. Moshe Greenberg has 
shown that several kinds of extemporized biblical prayers followed patterns 
analogous to those of interhuman speech, such as expressions of petition, 
confession, and gratitude, reflecting the Israelites’ understanding of YHWH 
as a personal being (Greenberg, 1983: 20-37). 

Biblical prayers of thanksgiving to God could parallel expressions of 
gratitude to humans in that the grateful party could say of both that they are 
“blessed.” Another kind of prayer made a promise/vow to God, conditional 
upon receiving a benefit from him, similar to a statement of promise to a 
human. 

Reinforcing the analogy between interhuman speech and prayer, some 
biblical persons prayed with physical postures that would also be 
appropriate for petition to a human being, such as stretching out their hands 
upward (Ps 88:10 [ET 9]), which could be combined with kneeling (1 Kgs 
8:22, 54), or prostrating themselves before YHWH (Num 16:22) as they 
could before a human superior (1 Kgs 1:16). Prostration to show respect 
could also be appropriate when expressing gratitude (Deut 26:10—God; 
Ruth 2:10—Ruth to Boaz). However, whereas interhuman speech forms 
were necessarily audible, sometimes biblical persons spoke silently to God, 
believing that he could hear their thoughts because he was divine (1 Sam 
1:12-13; Neh 2:4). 


3 SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 


Religious rituals are formulaic activity systems that are believed to interact 
with deities or with non-material things that affect the divine-human 


relationship, such as sins or impurities. Sacrifices are rituals that transfer 
materials, usually food, to deities for some kind of utilization by them (R. 
Gane, 2005: 12—16). Thus, sacrifices are offerings, whether they are 
voluntary gifts or mandatory payments. An offering may be simply 
dedicated to a deity without a sacrifice (Lev 27; Num 7), but a sacrifice is a 
kind of formal presentation of an offering that can highlight the superhuman 
nature of the recipient. 

Like non-ritual activity systems, rituals are hierarchical, so they can be 
simple and brief or complex and long. Activities that are united by 
contributing to a single goal form an individual ritual (e.g., Lev 1:3-9), 
which can combine with other individual rituals to form a ritual complex 
(Num 15:1-16). Ritual complexes can combine at higher hierarchical levels 
to accomplish greater goals (R. Gane, 2004: 75-77). 

Sacrifices depended on non-ritual activities, such as gathering offering 
materials, conveying them to the ritual location, and preparing them for 
ritual use. Sacrifices could be performed at solitary altars (e.g., Judg 6:25- 
28), but more often they took place at regional or national shrines with 
sacred spaces and supporting infrastructures. Routine maintenance of a 
shrine could include guarding it, tending its fire, preparing food for one or 
more deities, and supplying agricultural products for offerings (Hittite 
“Instructions to Priests and Temple Officials,” $10-$11, §13—§19; Hallo, 
1997-2002: 1:219-221). 

The following sections demonstrate functions of various kinds of 
sacrifices as relational offering transactions to deities that parallel gifts or 
payments to humans to varying degrees. 


3.1 Voluntary Gifts 


Burnt, grain, and well-being offerings could be voluntarily sacrificed by 
Israelite individuals (Lev 1-3), although they could also be required on 
some occasions (see 3.1.2; 3.1.3; 3.1.4). Like most sacrifices, they consisted 
of food items, whether edible animals or other agricultural products, such as 
grain. Numbers 15:1-16 states that a burnt offering or a “sacrifice” (zebah, 
referring to slaughter), i.e., a kind of sacrifice of which the offerer can 
partake, must be accompanied by a grain offering and a drink offering, 


forming a ritual complex. This combination of meat with a grain item and a 
drink makes what amounts to a full meal (cf. Gen 18:6-8). As food and 
drink could be offered to a human to initiate or maintain a relationship, one 
could offer sacrifices to God in order to establish a covenant with him 
(Exod 24:5) or to express ongoing loyalty and devotion (Lev 1-3). The 
social analogy explains why a single kind of sacrifice could serve multiple 
functions: A meal or sacrifice provided a setting in which a variety of 
interpersonal dynamics could occur. 


3.1.1 Burnt Offering 


In ancient Egypt, sacrificial meat was not burned, but subsequently eaten by 
the offerer (Willems, 2004: 326). In Mesopotamia, sacrifices that were 
burned and ascended to gods in the form of smoke were very rare, but burnt 
offerings were practiced in Hatti (Beckman, 2004: 339) and Ugarit (Pardee, 
2002: 225). 

The biblical burnt offering (‘öla), which dated back to patriarchal times 
(Gen 8:20; 22:13), was wholly consumed by fire on the altar as a “food 
offering” for God (Lev 1:9; Num 28:2). However, when the sanctuary was 
instituted, the hide was assigned to the officiating priest as his “agent’s 
commission” (Lev 7:8). The burnt offering served as a basic instrument of 
worship that invoked YHWH (Levine, 1989: 5-6). The burnt offering could 
express gratitude, expiate, accompany a prayer of petition or entreat God’s 
favor in a time of need (1 Sam 7:9), fulfill a vow, or serve as a freewill 
offering (Lev 22:18). Making a vow, which could include a petition, was 
voluntary, but once it was made, fulfilling it was mandatory (Num 30:3 [ET 
2]). 

Burnt offerings in the book of Job (1:5; 42:7-9) made amends with God, 
although the book does not use the verb that appears frequently in 
Leviticus: kipper (piel of k-p-r), “effect removal” (Gilders, 2004: 29), i.e., 
in the context of expiatory sacrifices, “the removal of some impediment to 
the divine-human relationship, prerequisite to completion of reconciliation” 
(R. Gane, 2005: 194).” The idea that a gift could facilitate healing of a 
damaged relationship also appears in interactions between humans (Gen 
32:13-21; cf. ch. 27). 

Leviticus 1:4 refers to a general, unspecified kipper function of the burnt 
offering (cf. 16:24), implying its application to a broad range of cases 


calling for relational remedy. However, two kinds of mandatory expiatory 
sacrifices—purification and reparation offerings, first attested in 
instructions for rituals performed at the Israelite sanctuary (Lev 4-5 [ET 
4:1-6:7]; see 3.2.5), came to address certain kinds of evils. 


3.1.2 Sacrifice Shared with Offerer(s) 


Like the burnt offering, the biblical zebah was practiced in patriarchal times 
(Gen 31:54). Unlike a burnt offering, which was consumed exclusively for 
God as one could offer food to an honored guest and then watch him eat it 
(Gen 18:8), a zebah was offered to God but shared with the offerer(s) and 
possibly other invitees (cf. Exod 12:3-4, 27—Passover; 1 Sam 9:13). 

Another Hebrew term for a sacrifice that was shared between the offerer 
and the deity is selamim (Exod 20:24), for which one viable rendering is 
“well-being offering” (Milgrom, 1991: 220-221). This word has an Ugaritic 
cognate for a somewhat similar form of sacrifice that was eaten by the 
offerers (Selman, 1995: 97-99, Pardee, 2002: 225). Hebrew salamim is 
often combined with zebah: zebah sélamim, “sacrifice of well-being” (e.g., 
Exod 24:5). Such a sacrifice could be offered for thanksgiving (7:12-15), to 
fulfill a vow, or as a freewill offering (v. 16). In Deuteronomy, eating votive 
or freewill offerings, or tithes or contributions, at the central sanctuary 
provides occasion for rejoicing before YHWH (12:17-18; 16:10-11). 

Leviticus does not prescribe a zebah (selamim) to remedy a particular 
fault. Nevertheless, according to Lev 17:11, any sacrificial lifeblood, 
including that of a zebah (cf. vv. 5, 8), that is applied to the altar at the 
sanctuary accomplishes kipper for the life, i.e., ransoms the life (cf. Exod 
30:12, 15-16), of the offerer. From this perspective provided by the so- 
called “Holiness Code” (Lev 17—26), a human who approaches God even to 
offer a sacrifice of praise or thanksgiving needs a kind of ransom by which 
the life of a sacrificial animal substitutes for the person’s life (cf. Gilders, 
2004: 175-176). It appears that the cost of such worship reflected the 
distance between the holy deity and his people, which was caused by their 
faultiness. 


3.1.3 Grain Offering 


In the biblical historiography, the first sacrifices offered were those of Cain 
and Abel from the produce of the ground and from the flock, respectively, 
each of which was called a minha (Gen 4:3-5), referring to a gift presented 
as an expression of respect or homage. Elsewhere, a minhd could be a gift 
of food for a guest (Judg 6:18-19—“angel of YHWH”), a present for an 
estranged brother (e.g., Gen 32:14, 19 [ET 13, 18]), a prophet (2 Kgs 8:8- 
9), anew king (1 Sam 10:27), or from one king to another (2 Kgs 20:12), or 
(required) tribute for an overlord (Judg 3:15, 17-18). 

In the Israelite sanctuary cult, the word minhd more specifically referred 
to a sacrificial gift that primarily consisted of grain. The grain offering 
could be voluntary and independent (Lev 2) or it could accompany an 
animal sacrifice, along with a drink offering (Num 15:4—5). 

The fact that Leviticus does not specify a motivation for a voluntary 
independent grain offering, although a grain offering of first fruits (Lev 
2:14-16) implies thanks for a harvest, suggests that it could be appropriate 
in quite a wide range of interpersonal contexts, just as a non-cultic minha 
could be given in a variety of situations. Thus, it is not surprising that 1 
Sam 3:14 could speak of a potential expiatory role of a ritual minha (cf. 
Gen 32:14 [ET 13]). 


3.2 Required 


While Israelite burnt, grain, and well-being offerings on behalf of 
individuals could be voluntary, they could also be mandatory under certain 
circumstances. Thus, a burnt offering could be required with a purification 
offering (e.g., Lev 5:7-10), a grain offering necessarily accompanied a 
burnt offering or zebah-type sacrifice (Num 15:1—16), and a Nazirite was to 
offer a “sacrifice of well-being” (zebah sélamim) at the conclusion of 
his/her votive period (6:13-20). Corporate burnt, grain, and well-being 
offerings were also required (see 3.2.5). The following sections discuss 
additional required practices that could include sacrifices. 


3.2.1 Regular Care of Deities 


A deity could require sacrifices at certain times, just as a human ruler would 
need regular provisions of food (1 Kgs 5:2-3 [ET 4:22-23]). Throughout 
the ANE, cultic personnel typically provided presentation offerings of food 
and drink for their gods twice per day. At least in Mesopotamia, gods 
apparently were thought to consume their meals in some metaphysical 
sense by simply looking at them (Oppenheim, 1964: 191-192), but in Hattı, 
divine consumption of bread could be represented by the priest breaking it 
(Hoffner, 1974: 217). The Hittite “Instructions to Priests and Temple 
Officials” recognize that items offered to a deity remained physically intact 
so that priests could secondarily consume them (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:218). 
Mealtimes for deities were often accompanied by other ritual elements, 
such as incense (e.g., Pritchard, 1969: 334), analogous to non-cultic use of 
incense (Nielsen, 1986: 90). 

Care of a deity could entail an elaborate ritual complex, analogous to 
maintenance of a human monarch, that was highly anthropomorphic. For 
instance, in the regular morning procedure in an Egyptian temple, “the cult 
statue is removed, salved, clothed, adorned, and provided with unguent and 
eyepaint” (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:55). 

Most extant data about ANE religious activities concerns corporate cults, 
but some evidence regarding private religion has survived. Thus, 
archaeologists have discovered model shrines, incense stands and other 
cultic vessels, and figurines at Israelite houses, testifying to syncretism with 
non-Yahwistic worship practices (Zevit, 2001: 256, 267-343; King and 
Stager, 2001: 345-350). It appears that private ancestor worship was 
widespread in the ANE, and this could involve regularly providing food and 
drink for one’s dead relatives to keep them happy in the afterlife, lest they 
should return to harm the living (Selman, 1995: 91-92 [Mesopotamia]; 
Stevens, 2011: 736-737 [Egypt]). 

Israelite corporate sacrifices included the regular morning and evening 
burnt offering as “food” for YHWH, with its grain and drink 
accompaniments (Exod 29:38-42; Num 28:1-8). Also regular and quite 
anthropomorphic were the morning and evening (at “mealtime’’) burning of 
incense and lighting the sanctuary lamps each evening (Exod 30:7-8; Lev 
24:3). However, unlike ANE presentation offerings, YHWH’s “food” on the 
altar was wholly burned up, thereby somewhat distancing his “meals” from 
anthropomorphism and highlighting his transcendence. Whereas at least 


some other ANE gods were regarded as dependent on human food 
(Hundley, 2013: 44-45, 99, 281-283), YHWH was not (Ps 50:13). 

YHWH did receive one regular presentation offering of food on the 
golden table in his sanctuary: the “bread of the Presence,” consisting of 
twelve loaves on which incense was placed. However, the bread was 
changed only once per week on the Sabbath, the memorial of Creation (cf. 
Exod 31:12-17). Even then, the priests received the old bread to eat 1t when 
the incense went to YHWH as his token portion, apparently by being 
burned (Lev 24:5-9), thus avoiding the impression that the priests’ 
consumption was secondary. Unlike other ANE ritual bread-laying, the 
Israelite ritual denied that God ate human food and acknowledged that he 
was the resident Creator-Provider of the Israelites who fed them (R. Gane, 
1992). 


3.2.2 Festivals 


Humans can celebrate with banquets on special occasions (Est 1; Dan 5; 
Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:340). Similarly, gods could enjoy banquets in ANE 
mythology (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:389, 396, 401). Therefore, it was only 
natural that communal festivals with special food offerings played an 
important role in ANE cults. Festivals lasting one day or more could take 
place at various times of the year (Cohen, 2015). 

In addition to honoring deities, festivals could commemorate primordial 
events, such as the first time when a deity entered his/her city (Cohen, 
2015: 389-393, 395-401) or (in Israel) historical events (Exod 13:3-10; Lev 
23:42-43), celebrate harvests (Exod 23:16; Lev 23:15-21, 39-41), and/or 
renew cults by purifying sacred spaces and/or objects (R. Gane, 2004). A 
secondary but important function of a festival could be to affirm the 
existing human social/political order (Bidmead, 2004). 


3.2.3 Required Homage and Praise 


Leviticus 6:12-16 (ET 19-23) requires the high priest to offer a regular 
morning and evening minha, “grain offering,” as a perpetual due for 
YHWH. This expression of homage could be at least partly understood as a 
kind of daily tribute by which the highest cultic representative of Israel 
reaffirmed his submission to the deity. Somewhat similarly, but at cultic 


initiations, installation of a new high priestess for the Storm God at Emar in 
Syria called for sacrificial homage (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:428-429), and 
establishing a temple for the Goddess of the Night in Hatti required animal 
sacrifices to express praise to the deity (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:174, 176). 

YHWH required all Israelite males, representing their households, to 
appear before him at his sanctuary three times per year at pilgrim festivals, 
and each was to bring an offering according to his ability (Exod 23:14-17; 
Deut 16:16-17). Such an appearance was analogous to the obligatory visit 
of a vassal to the court of his suzerain (cf. Berman, 2008: 41-42). In this 
context, the offering could be regarded as a payment of tribute. Such a 
requirement for the general population was unique in the ANE because only 
the Israelites enjoyed a covenant relationship with their deity. 


3.2.4 Votive Payment 


Vows to deities were analogous to solemn pledges to humans (e.g., Gen 
30:31-34). A vow often included the condition of receiving a benefit. When 
the condition was met, grateful fulfillment of the promise was required. 
Practically anything of value could be specified as payment of a vow, 
including an animal sacrifice (Hallo, 1997-2002: 2:248; Num 15:3). A 
person could also vow special devotion through practicing physical self- 
denial (Num 30:14 [ET 13]) or a period of special consecration involving 
lifestyle restrictions, which was terminated by offering sacrifices (6:1—21— 
temporary nazirite). 


3.2.5 Restoration of the Divine-Human Relationship 


As a human who wrongs another human damages the connection between 
them (e.g., Gen 27), offenses by humans could harm their relationships with 
powerful deities. ANE peoples commonly believed that their suffering was 
caused by deities who were unhappy with them, so they could offer prayers, 
make restitution, and/or give gifts to make amends (Hallo, 1997-2002: 
1:156-160 [Hittite]). They often experienced stress because they did not 
understand what they had done wrong (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:488 
[Mesopotamia]; Toorn, 1985: 94-97 [Mesopotamia]; Hallo, 1997-2002: 
1:47 [Egypt]), and they could only hope to appease the gods so that they 
would mercifully forgive (e.g., Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:490 [Mesopotamia], 


[Hittite]). Israelites enjoyed much greater certainty because they only 
needed to relate to one deity, who revealed his will and provided remedies 
of only a few types of sacrifices if his people violated his commandments 
(R. Gane, 2009: 294). 

Three kinds of Israelite sacrifices expiated/removed moral faults, 
defined as violations of God’s commandments, which negatively impacted 
the divine-human relationship: burnt offerings (see 3.1.1) and two kinds of 
mandatory sacrifices added by Leviticus when YHWH’s sanctuary 
residence brought his Presence into intimate proximity to his faulty people. 
Purification offerings (so-called “sin offerings”) expiated moral faults that 
were relatively minor, such as inadvertent sins or sins involving 
forgetfulness, prerequisite to divine forgiveness (Lev 4:1-5:13). Reparation 
offerings (so-called “guilt offerings’), expiated sins of sacrilege that 
involved inadvertent misuse of something holy or use of YHWH’s name in 
a false oath to deliberately facilitate fraud. The sinner was required to make 
reparation to the wronged party (YHWH or the person defrauded) before 
offering the sacrifice, unless the sin was unidentified (5:14-6:7 [Heb. 
5:26]). Leviticus 1 presents the burnt offering as voluntary because this kind 
of sacrifice could be offered for a variety of situations, but in a case of 
expiable sin (1.e., non-defiant sin; cf. Num 15:30-31) outside the scope of 
the purification or reparation offering, ıt appears that the burnt offering 
would be implicitly required. 

The purification offering was unique in that the officiating priest either 
sprinkled blood in the outer sanctum and daubed blood on the horns of the 
incense altar or daubed blood on the altar in the courtyard (Lev 4:6—7, 17— 
18, 25, 30, 34). In other sacrifices, the priest would just toss the blood 
around on the top surface of the outer altar (1:5, 11; 3:2, 8, 13; 7:2; Ezek 
43:18; Meshel, 2013). Elsewhere in the ANE, few sacrifices utilized blood 
for specific purposes. Hittites could offer blood to netherworld deities and 
use it for ritual purification (Beckman, 2011: 100-101). However, only 
Israelite sacrifices included meaningful application of blood to parts of the 
sanctuary of a celestial deity in order to ransom the lives of offerers (Lev 
17:11) and remedy moral faults. 

Among Israelite sacrifices, the purification offering was unique in two 
additional respects. First, the purification offering (often supplemented by a 
burnt offering) could contribute to purification of severe physical ritual 
impurities (e.g., Lev 12:6-8; 14:19). Second, in order to remove impurities 


as well as sins, the purification offering absorbed them. Consequently, 
something that subsequently contacted the sacrificial animal, including its 
blood, would be affected by the evil that it had absorbed, even though the 
sacrifice was most holy and conveyed holiness to objects (6:18-22 [ET 25- 
29]). Thus, “when any of its blood is spattered on a garment, you shall wash 
the bespattered part in a holy place. An earthen vessel in which it was 
boiled shall be broken; but if it is boiled in a bronze vessel, that shall be 
scoured and rinsed in water” (vv. 20-21 [ET 27—28]). 

For Jacob Milgrom, the function of purification offerings throughout the 
year was to purge the sanctuary (including the altar), not their offerers, of 
evils that had already reached it from a distance (Milgrom, 1991: 254-258). 
However, this theory fails to account for several factors. First, such “aerial” 
or automatic defilement is only attested in cases of egregious sins for which 
the sinners are terminally “cut off’ by God, with no opportunity to benefit 
from subsequent expiation through sacrifice (Lev 20:3; Num 19:13, 20). 
Second, use of the privative preposition min in goal formulas of purification 
offerings throughout the year (e.g., Lev 4:26b) indicates that these sacrifices 
remove evils from their offerers, with no hint that the altar is purged (R. 
Gane, 2005: 106-162; R. Gane, 2008). Third, Leviticus 6 does not say that 
the blood daubed on the horns of the altar goes from there to a garment, an 
unlikely scenario assumed by Milgrom (1991: 403), so that it could carry 
pollution from the already contaminated altar to that object. Furthermore, 
the flesh boiled in vessels could not have received defilement from the altar 
because they are the portions for the priests that never touch the altar. 

An alternate interpretation accounts for the data: The blood and flesh in 
Lev 6 do not receive pollution from the altar, but from the offerer, whose 
sin or impurity is removed at the sanctuary. Consequently, when the priest 
daubs purification blood on the horns of the altar, the altar receives some 
residual contamination that affects (but does not disqualify) the whole 
sanctuary pars pro toto (“part for all”) and remains there until the next Day 
of Atonement (R. Gane, 2005: 167-181). On that day, (serious) physical 
impurities, rebellious (peša °“) sins, and (expiable) sins are purged from the 
sanctuary by special purification offerings, which include applications 
(daubing or sprinkling) of blood to both sanctums and the outer altar, 
supplemented by burnt offerings (Lev 16, esp. v. 16). “Rebellious sins” 
must be removed from the sanctuary even though no sacrifice has provided 
expiation to benefit the sinners. This appears to be a category of inexpiable 


defiant sins that automatically defile the sanctuary (Lev 20:3; Num 19:13, 
20; R. Gane, 2005: 157, 294—296). 

Following the interpretation just presented, expiable sins were remedied 
through two ritual stages. First, they were removed from offerers of 
purification offerings, prerequisite to divine forgiveness (e.g., Lev 4:26). 
Second, they were purged from the sanctuary on the Day of Atonement 
(16:16), as a result of which loyal Israelites were morally pure, free from 
any impediments to the divine-human relationship (v. 30; R. Gane, 2005: 
273-284). 

Two stages were necessary because YHWH as the Israelites’ ruler was 
their judge. A judge was to vindicate the innocent and condemn the guilty 
(Deut 25:1; 1 Kgs 8:32—of God as judge). However, a judge who forgave a 
guilty person bore judicial responsibility (2 Sam 14:9). Such responsibility 
was represented at the sanctuary, God’s administrative headquarters, by 
residual defilement that lasted from the time when a sinner received 
expiation and forgiveness until this defilement was purged on the Day of 
Atonement, signifying God’s vindication in forgiving those who 
demonstrated their ongoing loyalty and repentance by practicing self-denial 
and abstaining from work on this day of judgment (Lev 16:29-31; 23:26— 
32; R. Gane, 2005: 305-323). 

The sophisticated system of Israelite expiatory sacrifices, which showed 
how YHWH extended mercy with justice to his human subjects (R. Gane, 
2005: 331-333), was unparalleled in the ANE. However, Mesopotamians 
observed some New Year ritual occasions (Nanshe New Year; Babylonian 
New Year Festival) when deities were believed to judge humans, who were 
obliged to be present, just as Israelites were to participate in the Day of 
Atonement through self-denial and keeping Sabbath (R. Gane, 2005: 355- 
378). 


4 NON-SACRIFICIAL RITUAL ACTIVITIES 


4.1 Purification and Elimination 


The Hittite “Instructions to Priests and Temple Officials” (§2) observes: 
“When the servant stands before his master, he (is) washed. He has clothed 
(himself) in clean (clothes).” Here the “Instructions” use this as an analogy 
for the respectable manner in which a human should approach a divine 
master (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:217). This principle applied to Israelite priests: 
Aaron and his sons underwent ablutions before they were initially dressed 
in their official vestments (Lev 8:6-9, 13). Subsequently, the priests were to 
wash their hands and feet with water drawn from the sacred basin before 
entering the tabernacle or officiating at the outer altar (Exod 30:19-21), and 
the high priest was to wash his whole body before officiating the Day of 
Atonement service (Lev 16:4). Egyptian priests purified themselves several 
times a day “in the sacred lake in the temple precinct or in stone basins at 
the entrance to the temple” (Velde, 1995: 3:1733). The Babylonian high 
priest was to wash with water drawn from the river (Euphrates) before 
beginning his activities during the New Year Festival of Spring (Pritchard, 
1969: 331-332). 

Hittite temple personnel were required to bathe after sexual intercourse 
before they approached special sancta (“Instructions,” §14; Hallo, 1997— 
2002: 1:220). Similarly, Israelite priests were permitted to contact sacred 
donations only in a state of physical ritual purity and were required to have 
undergone purification if they had incurred impurities from scaly-skin 
disease (so-called “leprosy”), genital discharges or emissions of semen, 
corpse contamination, or contact with certain impure animals (Lev 22:1-9). 
Also other Israelites who had become impure in any of these ways were to 
avoid contact with sacred things (e.g., meat portions of well-being 
offerings) until they had been purified (7:20—21). Physical ritual impurities, 
not to be confused with ordinary material pollution, represented the birth- 
to-death cycle of mortality (Milgrom, 1991: 766-768, 1000-1004; 
Maccoby, 1999: 31-32, 48-50, 207-208) that has resulted from sin (Gen 3), 
and, as such, they were to be kept apart from YHWH’s sphere of 
holiness/life centered at the sanctuary (Lev 15:31). 

Conceptions of impurity varied in the ANE. Death was holy for 
Egyptians, who built funerary temples, but Israelites treated death as impure 
(Num 19). For Israelites, physical states of humans and some impure 
animals caused physical ritual impurities (Milgrom, 1991: 256-257, 259- 
260). Mesopotamians, however, believed that demons were the sources of 
impurity (Wright, 1987: 248-271). 


There were various modes of ritual purification in the ANE. Ablutions 
are attested in ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, Anatolia, and Israel (Milgrom, 
1990; Killebrew, 1997). Objects of such washing could be bodies of priests 
or laypersons, clothing, and other objects, including sancta, and sacred 
precincts. Israelite purification could also be accomplished by sprinkling 
water mixed with other substances (Lev 14:6-7, 51-52; Num 19:17-19), 
shaving hair (Lev 14:8), passing an object through a fire (Num 31:23), or 
simply waiting until evening (Lev 11:24, 27, 31, 39). Blood could be used 
for ritual purification in Anatolia and especially in Israel, where the liquid 
was obtained from sacrificial animals. Different kinds of purification could 
be combined to remedy some impurities, especially severe ones (Lev 14:1— 
32). 

Serious moral impurities caused by illicit sexual activity, occult 
practices, idolatry, and murder were irremediable by personal purification 
according to pentateuchal law (Lev 18; 19:31; 20:3; Num 35:33-34). 
However, on the Day of Atonement, ablutions could purify the handler of 
Azazel’s goat, which carried moral faults (Lev 16:21, 26), and elders 
washed their hands to absolve themselves and their community from 
bloodguilt in a nonsacrificial elimination ritual for unsolved homicide (Deut 
21:6). The king of Babylon also washed his hands during the New Year 
Festival of Spring to signify his ethical rectitude (R. Gane, 2004: 223-224). 

ANE buildings and dwelling spaces could be ritually purified. An 
Israelite house could be purged (kipper) from an infection of mildew/fungus 
to purify it (Lev 14:48-53), and consecration of an ANE shrine and/or its 
sancta could require its purification (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:176 [Hatti]; cf. 
Lev 8:15). Cult places and/or objects could be purified at cyclical times, as 
one could expect the palace of a king to undergo periodic housecleaning. 
Thus, the Israelite sanctuary was purged on the Day of Atonement, after 
which the nonsacrificial elimination ritual of Azazel’s goat banished moral 
faults to the wilderness (Lev 16). On the fourth day of the Ninth Year 
Festival of the Anatolian deity Telipinu, Hittites conveyed idols and a cult 
pedestal to a river, where they ritually washed them (R. Gane, 2004: 261— 
276). 

On Nisannu 5 during the Babylonian New Year Festival of Spring, the 
Esagila temple of Marduk was to be purified by sprinkling water, ringing a 
bell (?), and passing a censer and torch through the temple’s interior. Then 
the Ezida cella of his son Nabü was purged/exorcised of demonic impurity 


through activities that included wiping (kuppuru, Akkadian cognate of 
Hebrew kipper) the walls with the decapitated carcass of a ram, and 
incantations, after which the ram that had absorbed the impurity was thrown 
into the river and the personnel who carried out the ritual were required to 
remain outside Babylon for the duration of the festival (cf. Lev 16:26; R. 
Gane, 2004: 225-237). 

Disposal of impurities could be accomplished in a number of ways 
(Wright, 1987), including by sending away a bird (Lev 14:7, 53) or animal 
(16:21-22) that bears the evil; disposing of a carcass that had absorbed 
impurities by burning it (16:27) or throwing it in a river (see 4.1); or 
dumping infected materials outside a town (14:40, 45). 


4.2 Performance, Procession, and Lifestyle 


A powerful human could be expected to enjoy a performance of music or 
dancing, especially in honor of himself (1 Sam 16:16, 23; 18:6-7; Matt 
14:6-7). A lesser person could show humble loyalty to a superior by 
restricting his lifestyle during a certain time of need (2 Sam 19:24). Such 
scenarios could also apply within the context of divine-human relationships. 

Israelite singers and instrumental musicians praised and gave thanks to 
YHWH at his central shrine in Jerusalem (1 Chron 16:4-7; 2 Chron 5:12- 
13), and the Hebrew Bible records many hymns (Psalms) to God, some of 
which refer to praising God with string, wind, and percussion instruments 
(e.g., Ps 150). Other ANE peoples, especially Mesopotamians and 
Egyptians, composed many hymns for their gods (Hallo, 1997-2002: 20-21, 
37-46 [Egypt], 418-419, 474, 526-532 [Mesopotamia]). A Neo-Assyrian 
hymn to the goddess Nanaya describes music and entertainment for her; 
Hallo, 1997-2002: 472). 

Performances to honor a deity could take place within the context of a 
ritual procession. Processions organized by David to transport YHWH'’s ark 
of the covenant to Jerusalem featured singing, instrumental music, and 
dancing (including by the king himself) before YHWH (2 Sam 6:5, 14-16; 
1 Chron 13:8; 15:16-22, 24, 28-29). Musicians, singers, and dancers also 
participated in a magnificent cultic parade during the Babylonian New Year 
Festival (Bidmead, 2004: 94). In some Hittite processions, musicians 


played harps and tambourines before the (idol of the) god Telipinu and girls 
sang behind him. During one such journey, wrestlers performed before 
Telipinu, apparently to entertain him (R. Gane, 2004: 262-265, 267-268, 
273). 

Regarding lifestyle restrictions, Adad-Guppi, the mother of the Neo- 
Babylonian king Nabonidus, practiced physical self-denial as follows: 


In order to appease the heart of my god and my goddess, I did not put on a garment of 
excellent wool, silver, gold, a fresh garment; I did not allow perfumes (or) fine oil to touch 
my body. I was clothed in a torn garment. My fabric was sackcloth. (Hallo, 1997—2002: 
1:478) 


Daniel, her contemporary, humbled himself before YHWH during three 
weeks of mourning, in which “I had eaten no rich food, no meat or wine 
had entered my mouth, and I had not anointed myself at all” (Dan 10:3; cf. 
vv. 2, 12). All Israelites were required to practice self-denial (including 
fasting; cf. Ps 35:13) on the Day of Atonement, presumably to humble 
themselves before God and show loyalty by mourning over their sins, 
which had affected his sanctuary (Lev 16:29-31). 

Temporary nazirites were restricted in that they were not permitted to eat 
or drink any grape products, cut their hair, or come near a corpse (Num 6:3— 
7). Israelite priests were not permitted to incur corpse contamination, except 
to bury some close family members, and the high priest was not allowed to 
participate in burials at all (Lev 21:14, 11). 


4.3 Ritual Speech and Reciting/Reading Sacred 
Texts 


ANE formulaic speech included spells, such as to assist deceased spirits 
(Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:6-19 [Egypt]), and incantations to counter various 
kinds of evils and dangers, for example, sorcery, snakes, sickness, and evil 
spirits (Hallo, 1997-2002: 301-302, 327-328 [Ugarit], 426, 539-540 
[Mesopotamia]). These were lacking in the Israelite ritual system, which 
depended on YHWH’s power alone. 

Babylonians and Israelites practiced the regular recitation/reading of 
sacred texts, but in different ways. On Nisannu 4 during the Babylonian 


New Year Festival, the high priest was to recite the Enuma Elish to the god 
Marduk (Pritchard, 1969: 332). This creation myth culminates in the 
exaltation of Marduk, city god of Babylon, to kingship over the gods 
(Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:390-402). So presumably the private recitation 
honored the deity and celebrated the greatness of Babylon and its divinely 
established order. 

Every seven years during the Festival of Booths, the Israelite priests and 
elders were to have YHWH’s Torah/Instruction, comprising the terms of the 
covenant between God and Israel, read to all Israelites, including men, 
women, and children, as well as resident aliens (Deut 31:9-13). Unlike the 
Babylonian recitation, this reading was public and the audience was human. 
It was analogous to the mandatory periodic reading of a Hittite suzerain’s 
treaty stipulations to the vassal who was obligated to remember and adhere 
to them, but each Israelite was treated as a responsible vassal, not just one 
subordinate king (Berman, 2008: 42-43). 


4.4 Divination and Magic 


ANE peoples believed that deities possessed much greater perception and 
knowledge than humans, including the ability to see what is going on in 
human hearts/minds (1 Sam 16:7; Ps 139; Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:529-530 
[Mesopotamia]). Deities were volitional beings who could disclose secret 
knowledge if they chose to do so (Dan 2:11). 

YHWH revealed hidden information (e.g., 2 Kgs 6:8-12), including 
regarding the future (e.g., Dan 2, 7-12), through means of communication 
such as prophecy, which could be received in ways such as visions and 
dreams (e.g., Num 12:6). YHWH also divulged secrets by means of 
physical phenomena that could be observed, including through casting lots 
(Josh 7:14—23; 1 Sam 10:20-23; cf. Jon 1:7), the sacred lot/oracle of the 
Urim and Thummim worn by the high priest (Exod 28:30; Num 27:21; 1 
Sam 14:36-43), and the results of the suspected adulteress ritual (Num 
5:11-31, esp. vv. 27-28). In a broad sense, all of these Yahwistic modes of 
revelation, which transcended interhuman capabilities of communication, 
could come under the category of “divination.” However, according to the 


Bible, they were under YHWH’s control and did not involve interaction 
with other superhuman beings or forces. 

Biblical law strictly prohibited Israelites from resorting to occult or 
magical sources of knowledge: “No one shall be found among you who... 
practices divination, or is a soothsayer, or an augur, or a sorcerer, or one 
who casts spells, or who consults ghosts or spirits, or who seeks oracles 
from the dead” (Deut 18:10—11; cf. Exod 22:17 [ET 18]; Lev 19:26; 20:27). 
God gave the Israelites the knowledge they needed (Deut 29:29), so they 
should not bypass his will and compromise their exclusive loyalty to and 
dependence upon him (cf. Exod 20:3). In fact, according to the Bible, 
“gods” apart from YHWH to whom people sacrificed were actually demons 
(Deut 32:17; 1 Cor 10:20; cf. Lev 17:7). So even worship in non-Yahwistic 
cultic systems was occult, which correlates with the fact that magic or 
witchcraft was integral to religious practice outside Israel (Farber, 1995: 
1895-1896 [Mesopotamia]). 

Non-Israelites sought to obtain secret knowledge from the gods in 
various ways. Aside from prophecy (e.g., Vanderkam, 1995: 2083-2085; 
Gordon and Barstad, 2013) and necromancy (e.g., King and Stager, 2001: 
380-381), they developed a wide array of technical “divination” procedures, 
many of which entailed observation by specialists of natural phenomena 
that were associated with deities. The most common procedure in 
Mesopotamia was extispicy, by which omens were drawn from 
characteristics of entrails (especially livers) of sheep, to which written 
collections of interpretations assigned significance. Sometimes diviners also 
used clay liver models to identify unusual features. Other methods of 
divination involved observation of patterns of oil poured onto water or vice 
versa (lecanomancy) and the trajectory of smoke from a censer 
(libanomancy). Astrological divination, by which scholars observed 
heavenly bodies and their movements, was concerned with the king or state. 
If omens were unfavorable, there were ritual procedures to prevent harm 
(Farber, 1995: 1904—1908). 

ANE peoples also sought superhuman assistance against their enemies. 
In addition to prayers and sacrifices, they employed curses that invoked 
superhuman power. Curses were regarded as powerful weapons that could 
even be regarded as compensating for a nation’s military inferiority (Num 
22-24). Israelites could pronounce curses (Judg 17:2; 2 Sam 16:5-13), but 


cursing God or a leader (Exod 22:27 [ET 28]; cf. Lev 24:15) or one’s 
parents (Lev 20:9) was forbidden. 

Egyptian priests carried out magical rituals to curse enemies or possible 
enemies of Egypt. “The ceremonies included the breaking of red pots and 
figurines inscribed with formal ‘Execration Texts’... The texts themselves 
contain no explicit curses, but instead serve to identify the fate of the 
enemies with that of the destroyed pot or image” (Robert K. Ritner, introd. 
to “Execration Texts,” Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:50). 

Magic employed symbolic words (including spells) and ritualized 
actions that were believed to activate impersonal superhuman forces. Magic 
was often used as a defensive weapon against a source of harm (Borghouts, 
1995: 1775-1779 [Egypt]). For example, in Mesopotamia, amulets and 
other objects depicting the ferocious canine-headed demon Pazuzu were 
used for magical protection from frigid winds and against the malevolent 
goddess/demoness Lamashtu, who especially sought to harm babies and 
pregnant women (C. Gane, 2012: 116-119, 127-138). However, ANE 
people feared the dangerous use of magic, so law collections proscribed 
witchcraft/sorcery as harmful to society (Hallo, 1997-2002: 2:110, 114, 
119, 337, 359). 


5 RITUAL GESTURES 


ANE ritual practices included a number of distinctive and significant 
physical gestures. Temple officials could stand before a deity or symbol of 
divine presence as a servant could stand before a master in readiness to 
serve him/her (Hittite “Instructions” §2; Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:217). Other 
people could stand before a deity or symbol (cf. C. Gane, 1990 
[Mesopotamia]) in order to witness and participate in worship or make 
offerings (e.g., Lev 9:5; 1 Kgs 3:15), or to wait upon and petition the deity 
(2 Chr 20:13). A priest or layperson could also be described as standing 
before a deity in order to be judged (Zech 3:1, 3; Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:154 
[Hittite]). Worshipers or persons praying could raise their hands, bow, 
kneel, or prostrate themselves before a deity (Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:419 
[Mesopotamia]) or his/her material representation as an image or symbol 
(Hallo, 1997-2002 1:174, 176 [Hatti]; forbidden to Israelites in Exod 20:5), 


as an individual could show respect in such ways to a higher status human 
(e.g., Est 3:2). 

Gestures of anointing could signify bestowal of special status to cultic 
officials (e.g. Hallo, 1997-2002: 1:427—Emar) or sacred places or objects. 
Moses anointed the new Israelite tabernacle, its contents, and the outer altar 
with sacred anointing oil to consecrate them (Lev 8:10-11) and then poured 
it on Aaron’s head to consecrate him as the high priest (v. 12). 
Consequently, the high priest could be referred to as “the anointed priest” 
(4:3; cf. 6:15 [ET 22]), although the other priests were also anointed (Exod 
40:15) and could be called “anointed priests” (Num 3:3). Similarly, Hittite 
or Mesopotamian priests could be described as “anointed” (Hallo, 1997- 
2002: 1:151; 2:407-408). 

In the Israelite cult, the offerer of a sacrifice could lean one hand on the 
head of an animal to signify that he/she was its owner, who was transferring 
the animal to sacred utilization and would receive the benefit/efficacy from 
the deity (Lev 1:4; Wright, 1986; R. Gane, 2005: 53-59). The high priest 
was to lean both hands on the head of Azazel’s goat while confessing 
Israel’s moral faults over it, thereby transferring them to the goat (Lev 
16:21). Another kind of gesture practiced by Israelites and Egyptians was 
the elevation (not waving) of a gift as a gesture of dedicating it to the deity 
(Exod 29:26-27; Lev 7:30; Milgrom, 1991: 461-473). 


6 CONCLUSION 


Similarities and differences between ANE interhuman interactions and 
religious practices, including rituals, reflect perspectives regarding the 
nature of superhuman beings and how to interact with them. Deities were 
viewed as powerful personal beings with will, reasoning, and emotions 
similar to those of humans, but their power, perception, and capabilities far 
exceeded human limitations. So it was beneficial or even essential to honor 
them, treat them well, attend to their wishes, obey their rules, and make 
amends for any wrongdoing in order to keep them happy and well-disposed 
toward their human subjects. The focus of ANE religious practices was 
essentially relational. 


The biblical Israelite religious system was even more intensely relational 
than elsewhere in the ANE because YHWH established a covenant with his 
people, and the divine suzerain personally resided among them so that they 
could interact with him more intimately, rather than through idols or other 
material symbols. The Israelites’ Creator resided among them and provided 
for them, but he was not just like them or dependent on their food, although 
he received food gifts as relational tokens. Many aspects of Israelite rituals 
paralleled those of other ANE cults (R. Gane, 2009), but YHWH’s close 
personal involvement with his people required unique remedies for their 
faults, while polytheistic or magical strategies for relating to other 
superhuman powers or impersonal forces were ruled out. 


NOTES 


1. This chapter does not cover practices such as prophecy, circumcision, child sacrifice, “sacred 
marriage,” or funerary customs. 


2. Commonly rendered “atone” or “make atonement.” 
y 
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CHAPTER 16 


RITUALIZING ICONIC 
JEWISH TEXTS 


JAMES W. WATTS 


THE topic of “ritual and worship in the Bible” should take into account that 
bibles and parts of bibles are themselves used as ritual objects in Jewish and 
Christian worship. Their display and manipulation, oral performance, and 
semantic interpretation have been ritualized by synagogues and churches 
since antiquity. The origins of these practices are rooted in the Bible itself. 
Their influence has shaped every Jewish and Christian tradition, and 
reaches beyond them to Muslims, Manicheans, and other religious 
communities. 

For example, a Torah scroll is more than just the Pentateuch, the first 
five books of the Bible. Its scroll shape distinguishes it from almost all 
other books, including Christian bibles. Its image is a widely recognized 
symbol of Judaism. A Torah scroll is also a ritual object, the subject of ritual 
display and manipulation in Jewish liturgies since antiquity. In other words, 
a Torah scroll is an iconic book (van der Toorn 1997). 

Comparison of how religious communities use written texts shows that 
they ritualize scriptures in three different dimensions (Watts 2006). They 
ritualize the semantic dimension through interpretation in preaching, 
teaching, commentary, and private study. They ritualize the performative 
dimension through oral readings and recitations, and often by theatrical 
reenactment and artistic illustration as well. They ritualize a scripture’s 
iconic dimension by displaying the book, decorating it, and manipulating it 


in public and private rituals. This chapter and its companions in this volume 
on Christianity and Islam focus mostly on how the iconic dimension of 
scriptures gets ritualized, because the iconic dimension has received less 
scholarly attention than the ritualization of scripture’s oral performance, 
artistic illustration, and semantic interpretation. 


ICONIC BOOKS 


Iconic books are texts revered as objects of authority, inspiration, and 
legitimizing power rather than just as words of instruction, information, or 
insight (Parmenter 2006). People ritualize iconic books by carrying them, 
displaying them, waving them, touching them, and kissing them, as well as 
by reading them aloud in public and studying them in private. Religious 
congregations frequently treat some iconic books as sacred objects. As a 
result, the material forms and images of iconic books identify and shape 
ritual experiences. 

Historians of religion and scholars of scripture have usually paid little 
attention to the iconicity of sacred texts. Traditional religious scholarship 
vests authority in semantic interpretation of scriptures, and modern 
academic research has followed suit. The oral and theatrical performance of 
scriptures has gained increasing attention in the past fifty years. But only in 
the past decade has attention turned to the iconic dimension of sacred texts. 
Now, a growing number of scholars are studying and comparing the iconic 
ritualization of texts in various cultures and time periods (see the essays 
collected in Watts 2013). 

Religious scriptures such as the Christian Gospels and Bible, the Muslim 
Qur’an, the Buddhist Lotus Sutra and Golden Heart Sutra, and the Sikh 
Guru Grant Sahib are exemplary iconic books. In a wide variety of ways, 
congregations ritualize their production, use, preservation, and even their 
destruction (Myrvold 2010). Jewish Torah scrolls clearly belong in this 
category as well. 

Study of the Torah’s iconic dimension reveals aspects of iconic 
ritualization that may not be so evident in later scriptures, because the Torah 
was the first scripture of the Western religious traditions. It reflects 
traditions of textual ritualization practiced in other ancient Near Eastern 


cultures. The Pentateuch’s laws and instructions require that the Torah’s 
iconic dimension be ritualized in specific ways. Contrary to what one might 
expect, then, iconic ritualization of the Torah did not just develop gradually 
as an after-effect of its scriptural status. Iconic ritualization preceded the 
Torah’s scripturalization and was instrumental in bringing it about in the 
first place. 


ANCIENT ICONIC TEXTS 


Ancient Near Eastern and Mediterranean cultures ritualized the iconic 
dimension of written texts in at least four ways (Watts 2010). Monumental 
inscriptions exhibited the power and wealth of kings and temples to people 
who were mostly illiterate. Those who could read or who listened when 
others read the inscriptions discovered that their rhetoric matched their 
looks: inscriptions legitimized the positions of rulers and priests and their 
claims upon the loyalty and offerings of everyone else (Liverani 1995). 
Portraiture provided another means of ritualizing iconic texts. Portraits of 
scribes, or of other people posed as scribes, ritualized textual images in the 
hands of their sponsors. In Egyptian and Greco-Roman cultures, such poses 
in mortuary art depicted the dead as learned scholars. 

Monumental inscriptions play only a small role in the Hebrew Bible. 
Joshua writes the Torah on an altar as Moses instructed (Josh. 8:32; Deut. 
27:2-8). But no royal or temple inscriptions have been discovered among 
the physical remains of first millennium Israel and Judah, nor have scribal 
portraits. Two other ways of ritualizing texts in the iconic dimension play a 
much larger part in the biblical tradition. 


FIGURE 16.1 Scribe holding scroll over sarcophagus in a model of a funerary boat from the tomb 
of Djehuty, ca. 1962-1786 Bce. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Photograph by 
James W. Watts. 


Ritual texts were displayed and manipulated in many ancient rituals 
(Watts 2005). Some temple rituals included the display and reading of ritual 
texts. A special class of Egyptian priests read aloud from ritual scrolls 
Ba, the processions of divine statues and during mortuary rituals (Lorton 

, 149). Mortuary art frequently snows ae holding an open scroll 
while others attend the sarcophagus (Fi 1). Priests or kings could use 
old ritual texts to revive rituals that fad fallen into disuse. For example, 2 
Roman historian, Livy, tells of a Samnite priest who in 300 BCE used “ 
old linen scroll” to justify an oath ritual committing the Samnites to war 
against the Romans (Livy 1912, 10.38). Cultures throughout the region 
deposited tablets and inscriptions in temples to validate laws, treaties, and 
ritual procedures. These texts could be wielded as evidence in disputes, 
such as in the Assyrian Tukulti-Ninurta Epic (13th century BCE), which 
depicts Tukulti-Ninurta indicting his rival before the gods: “I raise aloft, 
therefore, the tablet of oath between us, and call upon the Lord of Heaven” 
(lines 150-151 translated by Foster 1995, 185-187). 


Ancient cultures also used myth to ritualize iconic texts in religious 
imagination. Egyptian sources increasingly credited the authorship of ritual 
texts to the gods. Successful passage to the afterlife depended on carrying a 
letter written by the god, Thoth (Schott 1972). Stories abound in ancient 
sources from many cultures about heavenly texts that determine human 
fates (Parmenter 2009). Mesopotamian myths tell of the gods gathering to 
decide the future and recording their decisions on “tablets of destiny.” 
Controlling these tablets conveyed irresistible power to rule in heaven and 
on earth. The king of the gods wore the tablets of destiny like amulets, and 
his rivals tried to take them away (so especially in the Anzu epic, and also in 
Enuma Elish). Thus heavenly texts, which might or might not be accessible 
to humans, played a large role in ancient religious imaginations. 


ICONIC TEXTS IN THE PENTATEUCH 


The manipulation of ritual texts, some of them ascribed to YHWH, the god 
of Israel, also plays a major role in the Pentateuch’s plot. The most 
prominent iconic text in the Bible is the Decalogue. The commandments are 
written on two stone tablets “by the finger of God” (Exod. 31:18; 32:16; 
Deut. 9:10). Moses breaks them in anger, and also to indicate that Israel has 
broken the covenant with YHWH by worshipping the golden calf (Exod. 
32:19; Deut. 9:17). Moses then carves new tablets and YHWH writes on 
them again (Exod. 34:1; Deut. 10:1-5; though Exod. 34:27-28 leaves 
ambiguous who does the writing). 

A curious feature of the tablets of the commandments is that no one ever 
reads them in the stories in the Hebrew Bible. The first mention of the 
tablets indicates that instruction is their purpose (Exod. 24:12). In the 
following chapters, however, YHWH commands only that they be 
deposited in the Ark of the Covenant, which is built for this purpose (Exod. 
25:16, 21; Deut. 10:2—3), and that is what Moses does with them (Exod. 
40:20; Deut. 10:5). The Pentateuch thus portrays the tablets as a relic text, a 
document that is neither read nor interpreted but cherished as the physical 
evidence ( ‘édiit “testimony” Exod. 31:18; 32:15) of the covenant with God. 
Relic texts are valued for being unique and unreproducible objects, like the 
bodily relics of saints (Watts 2012). And, like bodily relics, they frequently 


get stored in reliquaries whose elaborate decorations display the worth of 
the relic text while hiding it from view. The tablets of the commandments 
receive such a reliquary in the form of the Ark of the Covenant. The 
grandeur of its gilded elaboration by the P source as the holiest object 
enshrined in the Tabernacle sanctuary (Exod. 25:10-22; 37:1-9) rivals any 
medieval or baroque reliquary that Christian kings could devise. 

Communities ritualize relic texts only in their iconic dimension, because 
they usually possess non-relic copies of the same text to read and interpret. 
In the Pentateuch, the non-relic copy is the Torah scroll written by Moses 
(Exod. 24:4; Deut. 31:9, 24). This scroll is also an iconic text, preserved 
next to the Ark of the Covenant in the sanctuary by the Levites where it, 
too, serves as “testimony” (Deut. 31:26). But the Torah is read aloud to the 
people (Exod. 24:7; Deut. 31:10-13), and Moses requires the Israelites to 
remember and recite its provisions (Deut. 6:6—7). The Pentateuch’s rhetoric 
makes it clear that the Israelites are expected to understand and obey its 
stipulations. The Torah scroll must therefore be ritualized in the 
performative and semantic as well as in the iconic dimensions, a 
distinguishing characteristic of texts that we now recognize as “scriptures” 
(Watts 2006). 

The Pentateuch thus presents iconic ritualization as one of the purposes 
motivating the creation of Torah scrolls as well as the Decalogue tablets and 
their reliquary, the Ark of the Covenant. Its alternating focus on scroll and 
tablets identifies these documents and their religious status as equivalent. 
Moses’ Torah scroll eventually became identified with the Pentateuch itself. 
It seems to me that the Pentateuch has been deliberately shaped for this 
purpose (Watts 2016). The Ark’s disappearance since at least 587 BCE 
means that the Pentateuch’s text provides the only access to the divinely 
written tablets. In the context of the preceding four books, Deuteronomy’s 
instructions for reading and preserving both tablets and scroll establish the 
status of the Pentateuch as the Torah. The Pentateuch’s pages have become 
the reliquary that both preserves and reveals “testimony” to the covenant 
and to the Torah of Moses. 


RITUALIZING TORAH SCROLLS 


The Hebrew Bible attests to the irregular ritualization of the Torah in 
Israel’s ancient history. It tells of Joshua, Moses’ successor, faithfully 
fulfilling the command to read the Torah and write it on a monumental altar 
inside the land of Canaan (Josh. 8:31-35). But then the scroll drops out of 
the biblical histories of the settlement of the land and of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Despite an occasional reference to it by the narrator (2 
Kgs. 14:6) or a character (1 Kgs 2:3), it plays no role in the stories. That 
changes only six hundred years after Joshua, when priests renovate the 
Jerusalem temple and discover the Torah scroll inside. This discovery 
prompts King Josiah to purge Judah’s rituals of inappropriate objects and 
practices, and to revive celebration of Passover as the Torah dictates (2 
Kings 22—23). According to the Deuteronomistic Historian, however, this 
reform came too late to save the kingdom of Judah from God’s punishment 
for abandoning the covenant (2 Kgs 23:26-27). Within three decades, the 
kingdom was destroyed and its leaders exiled to Babylon. Two centuries 
later, the Torah scroll reappears in biblical history in the hands of the priest 
and scribe, Ezra, who apparently brings it with him from Babylon to 
Jerusalem (Ezra 7). There he read it aloud to the people of Jerusalem and 
Judea over a period of seven days, leading the people to revive the 
celebration of the festival of Sukkot (Booths) and to recommit themselves 
to the Torah (Nehemiah 8). The Hebrew Bible’s juxtaposition of the 
Pentateuch with the Deuteronomistic History and Ezra-Nehemiah thus 
creates the impression of an overarching story about the Torah itself. Moses 
commanded the ritualizing of the Torah scroll before Israel’s settlement in 
the land, but was obeyed by only a few religious heroes at turning points in 
Israel’s history—near the beginning and end of the settlement in the land, 
and soon after its resettlement. 

Ezra’s reading (Ezra 8:2-8) ritualizes the Torah in all three textual 
dimensions. He ritualizes its iconic dimension by its display, staging, and 
liturgy. He stands on a raised platform where everyone can see him unroll 
the scroll. He is flanked on each side by Jerusalem’s leaders. The people 
stand up when he unrolls the scroll. He precedes the reading with a blessing 
to which the people respond “Amen” and by bowing to the ground. Ezra 
ritualizes the Torah’s performative dimension by reading it publicly to all 
the people—men, women, and children old enough to understand (8:3)—on 
every day of the seven-day festival (8:18). The Levites and the people 
together ritualize its semantic dimension through interpretation. The Levites 


interpret the readings to the people (8:7-8), which may mean they 
translated the Hebrew laws into Aramaic. It is clear that both the people and 
their leaders are interested in understanding and implementing the Torah’s 
regulations, most immediately by celebrating Sukkot according to its 
instructions (8:13—17). Such ritualization of the Torah’s semantic dimension 
is at most implicit in previous stories of Torah readings. For the first time in 
the biblical story line, Ezra’s reading exhibits clearly the ritualization in all 
three textual dimensions that will later distinguish scriptures from other 
kinds of texts (Watts 2006). 

Beginning in the time of Ezra in the fifth or early 4th century BCE, the 
Torah seems to have been increasingly ritualized in these three dimensions 
as a scripture. Chronicles as well as Ezra-Nehemiah describes its semantic 
interpretation (2 Chr. 17:7-9) which becomes a preoccupation in many late 
Second Temple texts (e.g. the Letter of Aristeas, Jubilees, the Theodotian 
inscription, the Qumran Temple Scroll, and 4OMMT). Ritualization of the 
performative dimension leaves less evidence in the literary tradition, but 
still appears in the public readings of the Septuagint translation at the end of 
the Letter of Aristeas (308, 312), in the Qumran rules for its regular reading 
(JOS VI 7-8, 40266 5 U 1-3, etc.), and in references by Philo (Dreams 
2:127; Hypothetica 7:12—13; Prob. 81-82), Josephus (Ant. 16:43; Ag. Ap. 
2:175), and the writer of Luke-Acts (Luke 4:16-17; Acts 13:13-15). 

Ritualization of the Torah’s iconic dimension appears again in the 2nd 
century BCE Letter of Aristeas, which rhapsodizes over the beautiful 
lettering and materials of the Torah scrolls sent to Egypt for translation. The 
letter claims that the Egyptian king was so impressed that he bowed to the 
ground seven times after seeing the scroll (Let. Aris. 177). Reports of 
Judah’s military turmoil in the 2nd century also mention the iconic 
veneration and abuse of Torah scrolls. Seleucid soldiers sought them out for 
destruction, while the Maccabees carried Torah scrolls with them into battle 
(1 Macc. 1:56-57; 2 Macc. 8:23). The iconic status of the Torah at Qumran 
is evident both from the large number of manuscripts of Pentateuchal books 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls and from the paleo-Hebrew script used to copy 
some of them. Qumran scribes used Paleo-Hebrew letters frequently for the 
divine name, but wrote only Pentateuchal books and Job entirely in Paleo- 
Hebrew (Tov 2012, 64-65). Tefillin boxes and their contents were also 
found at Qumran, showing that the amuletic use of Pentateuchal texts 


bound to arm and forehead in prayer was already a devotional practice two 
thousand years ago (Cohn 2008). 

Jews in the Second Temple period increasingly believed that God wrote 
the Torah first in heaven before revealing it to Moses. In that case, Torah 
scrolls are copies of a heavenly original. This belief is first expressed in 
extant sources by Jesus ben Sira, who described Israel’s Torah as the 
physical incarnation of divine wisdom (Sir 24:1—23). The books of Jubilees 
and / Enoch claim that, before Moses, the heavenly Torah was revealed to 
figures such as Enoch, Abraham, Jacob, and Levi (Garcia Martinez 1997; 
Najman 1999). By the Ist century CE, belief in a pre-existent heavenly 
Torah seems to have been widespread (1 Bar 3:35—4:1; Acts 7:53). A 
century later, early rabbinic texts speculated that God wrote the Torah 
before or immediately after creating the world (‘Abot 3:14, 5:6). 

The rabbinic literature of late antiquity reveals a deep investment in 
interpreting Torah, as well as other biblical literature. Such ritualization of 
the Torah’s semantic dimension gradually earned the rabbis sufficient 
authority to dictate the normative shape of subsequent Judaism. Reading 
Torah aloud was already customary in synagogue services, and the rabbis 
regulated how ritual performance should take place. Their regulations also 
governed how the Torah’s iconic dimension should be ritualized by the 
scribes who copy it (Green 1999). For example, Torah scrolls must be 
written by hand in Hebrew with Aramaic square script on parchment from 
clean animals (b. Meg. 19a). They cannot be embellished by illustrations, 
notes, or vowel points, though seven letters should carry decorative tagin 
“crowns” (b. Men. 29b). Up to three copying mistakes can be corrected on a 
page, but four or more require that the page be buried and recopied on new 
parchment (b. Meg. 29b). Later legal codes add that scribes must purify 
themselves before copying a Torah scroll. 

This ritual attention to the copying of scrolls led to fascination with the 
shapes of the letters (Elitzur 2010). For example, the Talmud states, “R. 
Ashi said, I have observed that scribes who are most punctilious add a 
vertical stroke to the roof of the letter ‘heth’ . . . signifying thereby that He 
lives in the heights of the world” (b. Men. 30a). Here the Hebrew letters 
themselves have become images conveying divine meaning and spiritual 
connection (Figure 16.2, Figure 16.3). 


FIGURE 16.2 Relief of wheeled ark, ca. 3rd century ce. In the ruins of the synagogue at Kefer- 
Nahum/Capernaum, Israel. Photograph by James W. Watts. 


FIGURE 16.3 Gold glass bowl from Rome, ca. 300-350 cE, showing an open Torah ark with 
scrolls on its shelves. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Photograph by James W. 
Watts. 


The rabbis regarded Torah scrolls as the most sacred objects. Their 
presence in synagogues lends sanctity to the structure (m. Meg. 3:1). 
Talmudic references show that Torah scrolls were already being wrapped in 
covers in antiquity (Goldstein 1997). They were also being stored in a 
cabinet called an ‘avon “ark” on analogy with the biblical Ark of the 
Covenant (y. Meg. 73d; y. Sabb. 17c; and in the Dura Europos synagogue; 
Figure 16.2). These torah shrines were originally portable chests that were 
carried into synagogues for worship services, but arks became permanent 
installations after the 3rd century CE (Meyers 1999). By the 12th century, a 
standardized liturgy had evolved that surrounded synagogue Torah readings 
with prescribed processions and blessings (Langer 1998). Today, Torah 
scrolls remain a central focus of synagogue rituals (Schleicher 2009). As a 
result, the Torah scroll is now one of the most widely recognized symbols 
of Judaism in popular culture. 


RITUALIZING OTHER JEWISH TEXTS 


Jews did not adopt the codex form for books until well into the Middle 
Ages, probably resisting its association with Christian scriptures (Stern 
2008). The synagogue’s ritualized iconic text, the Torah, still takes the form 
of a manuscript scroll today. However, codices are easier to use for study 
and scholarship than scrolls. Starting in the 8th century, these advantages 
led to the production of codices of the Pentateuch, called a Chumash, of 
other sets of biblical books, and of the entire canonical set of Jewish Bibles, 
called a Tanak. Since codices were not subject to the Talmudic rules for 
producing Torah scrolls, they could include vowel points, accents, 
illustrations, and marginal notes called the masorah. The texts of two of 
these Masoretic Bibles from the 9th and 10th centuries, the Leningrad 
Codex and the Aleppo Codex, continue to be used as the models for printed 
Hebrew bibles today and as the textual basis for biblical translations. That 
tradition is rooted in the llth century, when the influential Jewish 
philosopher, Maimonides, used the Aleppo Codex as the exemplar for 
codifying the rules for writing Torah scrolls. Masoretic bibles thus came to 
constitute the authoritative textual tradition that legitimizes the accuracy of 
new Torah scrolls and other copies of biblical books. 

The invention and spread of printing in the 16th and 17th centuries 
established the glossed “rabbinic bible” (Mikraot Gedolot) as another iconic 
form of Jewish scripture. Daniel Bomberg’s editions of 1517 and 1525 
established the form and content that has been reproduced with little 
variation ever since. Rabbinic bibles shaped the semantic dimension of 
Jewish scriptures by popularizing the medieval commentators, especially 
Rashi, as the authorities for biblical interpretation. They shaped its iconic 
dimension by establishing the image of its pages—Hebrew biblical text 
surrounded by Aramaic targums and commentators—as a symbol of the 
combination of Jewish scripture and interpretive tradition. 

Among other books of Jewish scripture outside the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms have played a particularly important role. Of course, psalms lend 
themselves to oral performance, and Jewish history has been accompanied 
by their ritualized singing both inside and outside the official liturgies of 
temples and synagogues. Their popularity is reflected in iconic ritualization 
as well. Among the Dead Sea Scrolls, collections of Psalms appear in thirty- 
nine different manuscripts (Flint 1997, 27). In late antiquity, the belief that 
reciting psalms had apotropaic power to ensure a good after-life encouraged 
the custom of giving newly-weds a copy of the Psalms as a wedding gift. 


The development of Jewish prayer books (a siddur) contextualized the 
Psalms in the synagogue’s standardized liturgies (Schleicher 2009, 56). 
Siddurs are also regarded as sacred books, since they contain verses of 
scripture, including the holy name of God (YHWH) written in full. More 
susceptible than siddurs to creative expansion and artistic illustration have 
been haggadahs, manuals for celebrating Passover at home as required by 
Exodus 12-13. Several illuminated haggadah manuscripts, such as the 
Sarajevo Haggadah and the Golden Haggadah, preserve some of the best 
extant examples of late medieval Jewish figurative art. 

Besides the Torah, one biblical book still closely associated with the 
scroll form is Esther. The book of Esther is one of the Bible’s five megillot 
“little scrolls” traditionally read at Jewish festivals. Esther tells the 
foundation story of the festival of Purim. The Mishnah mandates that it be 
read aloud twice during the holiday, and a popular custom since the Middle 
Ages has been to enact the story theatrically as well. Since at least the 16th 
century, Esther scrolls have often been decorated and elaborately illustrated 
(Sabar 2008). 

As in many other religious traditions, textual amulets have been used by 
many Jews since antiquity (Sabar 2009). They usually incorporate verses of 
Torah or Tanak. Though Jewish amulets take many forms, tifilin and 
mezuzahs are particularly iconic for Jewish tradition. They are rooted in 
biblical mandates and have a documented history of use since antiquity. 
They contain Pentateuchal verses (usually Exod. 13:1-10, 11-16; Deut. 
6:4-9; 11:13-21), but are not intended to be read. Tifillin are made to worn 
while saying daily prayers, and mezuzahs are touched when entering and 
leaving rooms and buildings. While the use of zifillin today varies among 
Jewish denominations, mezuzahs are nearly ubiquitous on the doorframes of 
Jewish homes and buildings. When people touch them many times each day 
on entering or leaving, they index their Jewish identity by physical 
connection to these Pentateuchal verses written by hand on scraps of 
parchment hidden inside boxes—that is, to Judaism’s iconic scripture, the 
Torah. 


LEGITIMATION FROM RITUALIZING ICONIC 
JEWISH TEXTS 


Ritualizing each of the three dimensions of texts has discernibly different 
effects. Rituals of semantic interpretation convey authority to the text and to 
its expert interpreters. Oral performances inspire audiences and often the 
performers themselves, as do theatrical reenactments and artistic 
illustrations. Ritualizing the iconic dimension conveys legitimacy—to the 
texts themselves and also to the people who own them or, at least, hold 
them, touch them, or even just participate in ceremonies that display them. 
Because religious communities ritualize all three dimensions of scriptures, 
these effects merge and reinforce each other. Distinguishing them does, 
however, help explain the social power of scriptures. Their combined 
influence also explains the resilience of scriptures in the face of internal 
dissent and external attacks upon them and on the communities that cherish 
them. 

Ritualizing the iconic dimension legitimizes those who control the 
scriptures. The scripturalization of the Torah in the Second Temple period 
accompanied the rise to power of dynasties of Aaronide priests. Though the 
early history of this priesthood is obscure, it seems that two families 
controlled the high priesthood for most of the period (VanderKam 2004). 
The Oniads were high priests, apparently starting with Joshua ben 
Jehozadak who led the return from exile (Ezra 3:2). It was during the post- 
exilic period from the sixth to the 4th century that the Torah began to be 
ritualized regularly in all three dimensions as a scripture. The Pentateuch 
grants the sons of Aaron a monopoly on the priesthood, on mediating the 
temple offerings, and also on teaching and interpreting the Torah (Lev. 
10:9-11). So the Torah’s semantic dimension seems to have established the 
authority of the Aaronides while its iconic dimension provided physical 
evidence legitimizing the temple’s rituals and priesthood. The Torah’s oral 
publication could also be used to criticize the priests, as Ezra apparently did 
in pressuring the Jerusalemites to break off their marriages to foreign 
women (Ezra 9-10). However, neither Ezra, who was himself an Aaronide 
priest, nor the Persian-appointed governor Nehemiah, nor even the books 
carrying their names and celebrating their deeds, seem to have disrupted the 
Oniads’ control of the high priesthood and of the Jerusalem temple. 
According to Josephus, the same family also served as high priests of the 
Samaritan temple (Ant. x1.302—303, 321-324). 

The Hasmoneans were another Aaronide family who seized the high 
priesthood for themselves in the early 2nd century. Their ascension 


coincided with the increasing influence of some books of history, prophets, 
and the Psalms. The Hasmoneans may have used the histories of the 
Israelite and Judean kingdoms and the prophets’ preaching against foreign 
alliances to justify their wars for independence and to enculturate a sense of 
being Judean in the regional aristocracy (Carr 2005). What is clear is that 
the Pentateuch, with its legitimation of Aaronide hierarchy whether Oniad 
or Hasmonean, became ever more dominant in the last centuries of the 
Second Temple period, as reflected in almost all of the Jewish literature 
written at the time. 

That trend continued in Late Antiquity. Despite the destruction of the 
Jerusalem temple and the gradual eclipse of Aaronide religious leadership 
by the authority of scholarly rabbis, the Torah remained pre-eminent. In the 
absence of a Temple and its furnishings, Torah scrolls became the holiest 
objects in Judaism. As we have seen, synagogue liturgies ritualized them 
iconically and performatively. Rabbinic literature, especially commentaries, 
midrashim, and the Talmuds, shaped the Pentateuch’s semantic dimension 
to reflect the rabbis’ expertise and authority. Thus the Torah’s unique status 
grew even when its endorsement of Aaronide hierarchy was replaced by the 
interpretive authority of the rabbis. 

Christians, too, displaced Aaronide priests with a priesthood of Christ 
and his apostles, but they elevated the Gospels in place of the Pentateuch as 
the central focus of scriptural ritualization. Thus, by the end of Late 
Antiquity, the Jewish Talmuds and the Christian New Testament each 
contextualized the Pentateuch’s meaning to legitimize the rise of non- 
Aaronide hierarchies. But in contrast to church liturgies, synagogues 
continue to celebrate the Torah as the holiest scripture. By contrast with 
both Jews and Christians, the Samaritans continue to cherish the Torah 
alone as scripture and also to recognize the pre-eminent religious authority 
of Aaronide priests to this day. Comparisons of the histories of the three 
religions show clearly the connection between scripturalization and 
priesthood. 

Ritualizing scripture’s iconic dimension, however, usually legitimizes 
more than just its interpreters. The physical text can be manipulated by 
anyone who can get their hands on it, and its appearance can be venerated 
by anyone who can see it. The performative dimension also tends to 
encourage broader participation in scripture’s ritualization, such as by lay 
readers. Even children participate in its performance by wearing costumes 


to enact the story of Esther at Purim and by studying their torah portions to 
read them for their bar and bat mitzvahs. But ritualizing the iconic 
dimension requires no linguistic skills at all. People who are illiterate or do 
not know Hebrew may still touch a Torah scroll with their prayer shawls for 
a blessing, may feel honored to carry it, and may donate money for copying 
a new one. Because the iconic dimension empowers them to participate in 
venerating scripture, they may be more concerned than most to avoid 
accidentally defiling it. 


FIGURE 16.4 Torah scrolls in the ark of the Vilna Shul (synagogue) in Boston, Massachusetts, 
built in 1919. Photograph by James W. Watts. 


Ritualizing the iconic dimension conveys legitimacy, so it can be an 
important factor in the religious identity of individuals, congregations, 
religious traditions, and other groups and institutions associated with them, 
such as nations. Because the broadest range of people can participate in 
iconic ritualization, public display and manipulation of iconic books has 
potent influence on group identity (Figu .4). Of course, the same 


factors make scripture’s iconic dimension the most susceptible to 
intentional desecration. Those seeking to discredit an individual may charge 
them with desecrating scripture. Those seeking to challenge the legitimacy 
of a community and its religious traditions may publicly desecrate their 
scriptures (Watts 2009). 

Therefore the topic of ritualizing Jewish iconic texts must also include 
their ritual desecration. The earliest documented attacks on Jewish 
scriptures date from the 2nd century BCE. Soldiers of the Seleucid empire 
attempted to suppress a Jewish revolt by, among other things, seeking out 
and destroying Torah scrolls (1 Macc. 1:56-57). Josephus reports that 
Roman authorities in the following centuries attempted to discipline 
soldiers who desecrated Jewish scrolls (Ant. 16.164; 20.115), but rabbinic 
literature remembers that the Romans martyred rabbis and burned them 
together with their Torah scrolls (b. Avodah Zarah 18a). Christian 
oppression of Jews has often included desecrating and destroying Torah 
scrolls, as remembered in the stories of both communities. In the Middle 
Ages, the textual targets of Christian attacks expanded to include Talmuds 
(Hoenig 1991). Desecration and destruction of Jewish books, especially 
Torah scrolls, remains a characteristic feature of modern anti-Semitism: 
news media in Europe and America report several such attacks every year 
(Watts 2009). 

This long history of assaults on Torahs and Talmuds has turned copies of 
these books into symbols of the Jewish people’s survival. For example, 
particular copies that survived the European Shoah/Holocaust in the 20th 
century are now cherished as “holocaust scrolls.” They have become relic 
texts. So has the Aleppo Codex because of its 20th-century history. The 
Aleppo synagogue that owned it was fire-bombed in 1948, damaging the 
Codex which lost most of its Pentateuch pages. The rest of the Codex was 
smuggled into Israel, and is now on prominent display in the Israel 
Museum’s Shrine of the Book along with the Dead Sea Scrolls. So the 
Aleppo Codex has become a relic text for modern Israel, commemorating 
its violent birth and survival while indexing the nation’s Jewish identity. 

Holocaust scrolls and the Aleppo Codex also illustrate the fact that relic 
texts are susceptible to controversy and conflict, just like bodily relics in 
other religious traditions. The trade in relics has often been subject to fraud, 
and bitter conflicts have been fought over the ownership of relics (Geary 
1986). So also with Jewish iconic texts. The market for holocaust scrolls led 


one dealer in New Jersey to fabricate stories of finding scrolls that had been 
hidden in Europe during the Holocaust. His exposure led to being jailed for 
fraud and being required to pay nearly one million dollars in compensation 
(Washington Post 2012). Conflicts over the ownership of relic texts often 
involve much more than economic interests, because people may believe 
that, like other relics, the relic texts have supernatural powers. For example, 
some members of the Aleppo Jewish community kept fragments of the 
Aleppo Codex for themselves as amulets. A Brooklyn businessman wore a 
charm containing a fragment of the Codex for six decades. He resisted all 
attempts by an Israeli museum to buy it and reunite it with the rest of the 
Codex, which finally happened only after his death in 2005 (Haaretz 2007). 

These stories illustrate the legitimizing power of iconic texts for 
individuals, congregations, and even nations. Old books appear to speak 
from the past. Their preservation represents the preservation of a connection 
to the past. The Pentateuch deliberately promotes itself as connecting 
readers and listeners to the Israelites who heard God speak at Sinai. By 
venerating Torah scrolls, Jews identify themselves with Israel at Sinai. By 
cherishing holocaust scrolls, they also place themselves in solidarity with 
the millions of Jews who were murdered in Europe in the 1940s. By 
preserving and displaying the Aleppo Codex, the state of Israel connects its 
own founding in 1948 with the fate of this fabled copy of the Tanak that 
survived fire in that same year. By wearing a fragment of the Codex as a 
talisman, a few individuals claim the power of this relic text for themselves, 
just as many others index their connection to the Torah by manipulating 
tefillin and mezuzahs. For all of them, the physical text connects the present 
to the past. Seeing it and touching it actualizes and legitimizes their Jewish 
identity. 


ICONIC JEWISH TEXTS 


The forms of Jewish books and rituals have, of course, changed over time. 
The read-aloud scrolls together with stone tablets in their ark as depicted in 
the Pentateuch became studied codices of Tanaks along with displayed and 
read-aloud Torah scrolls in their arks in second millennium cE Jewish 
synagogues. The iconic status of Jewish books still brings business to 


traditional scribes, but it has also fueled Jewish publishing businesses from 
the Renaissance to the present day (Stolow 2010). 

Nevertheless, ritualization of the Torah’s iconic dimension has remained 
more consistent over time than has ritualization of its other dimensions. 
Public readings of the entire Torah were replaced early on by sequential 
reading over one or more years, and increasing literacy has made private 
reading and study widespread devotional practices. Semantic interpretation 
has been revolutionized successively by ancient rabbis, by medieval 
commentators, and by modern historical critics. But Torah scrolls still get 
produced in much the same way as they did two thousand years ago. They 
still get unrolled before congregations that stand in their honor. They still 
get touched and paraded to give the congregation access to this most holy 
object. Hand-lettered Hebrew script still conveys an image of holiness, and 
mezuzahs still connect Jews daily with Torah as a defining element of their 
identity. 

All this suggests that the Torah’s iconic ritualization has remained a 
constant feature of its use from its origins until today. There is no reason to 
distinguish between biblical composition and reception at the iconic level. 
Iconic ritualization took place throughout the history of this text. It must be 
taken into account in order to understand scripture’s composition, its 
scripturalization, and its enduring influence. 
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CHAPTER 17 


RITUALIZING CHRISTIAN 
ICONIC TEXTS 


DORINA MILLER PARMENTER 


POPULAR verses, familiar stories, and parables from the Christian Bible are 
often ritualized in Christian worship through oral recitation, the singing of 
hymns, or the performance of skits and dramas. These rituals focus on the 
meaning of biblical words, engaging the semantic and performative 
dimensions of scripture (Watts 2006). Understandably, biblical studies, with 
its roots in ecclesiastical training, has traditionally focused on these 
dimensions in its quest to clarify and promote the contents of the Bible. But 
in recent years, as material cultural studies has been brought into studies of 
the Bible (Smith 2009; Beal 2011) more attention has been placed on the 
iconic dimension of Christian scripture, which focuses on the power and 
meaning generated by ritualizing the Bible as a material object (see 
Parmenter 2006). 

Thus, ritualizing Christian iconic texts refers to those actions that 
manipulate a visually recognizable Christian “Bible” to convey power and 
meaning apart from the act of reading the words that are contained within 
that book. Whether the words comprise all 66 to 81 books of the Old and 
New Testaments (depending on the canon), the New Testament only, just 
the four Gospels, or biblical selections and/or prayers, the display and 
handling of a familiar image that signifies a Bible conveys and confers 
authority and legitimacy to individuals, social groups, or spaces. The rituals 
may be deliberate, or so taken for granted that they appear inadvertent; 


similarly, the meanings, effects, and affects generated by the actions may be 
intentional, or evident only through a careful analysis of a history of 
practices. Some examples of ritualizing Christian iconic texts include 
waving a floppy, black leather, gold-edged Bible in a demonstration (Figure 
17.1), processing a jeweled Gospel-book from the back of a sanctuary to its 
resting place on an altar, and displaying a family Bible in a prominent place 
in one’s home. 


FIGURE 17.1 A street preacher in San Francisco, CA, waves a red leather floppy Bible. 
Photograph by Dorina Miller Parmenter. 


There are instances in Christian history where uses of biblical books in 
ritual not only fit the iconic dimension of scripture described by Watts 
(2006), but also where the Bible functions as an icon of Christ, following 


the rationale for the operation of Orthodox Christian icons. In these cases, 
displaying, touching, and/or processing with the Bible is perceived to make 
Christ present within the ritual space, overseeing and validating the other 
activities that occur there, or offering protection from harm. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
BooK 


In western religions, beliefs about the origins of the scriptures impact how 
the texts are used in ritual. Unlike the myths of the revelations of the Torah 
to Moses and the Qur’an to Muhammad, Christian scripture does not 
portray Christ as literally inscribing, dictating, or delivering the text of the 
New Testament. However, Christian views of the divine origins of the Bible 
do follow a common mythological pattern that can be seen in religions with 
their foundations in the ancient Near East. Throughout several variations in 
Sumerian, Akkadian, and Babylonian literature, the myths that depict this 
pattern explain that the gods obtain power and defeat chaos when they 
control the divine written record of the universe, most commonly called the 
Tablet of Destinies. While this heavenly book is generally fixed, sealed, and 
guarded, it can be altered through apotropaic rituals and penitential acts. In 
addition, the contents of this book are partially revealed to humans from 
time to time, with the intention of allowing human participation in the 
ordering of the world (see Dalley 1998; Parmenter 2009). 

This ancient image of a fixed heavenly book that is revealed to humans 
is what lies behind the Qur’anic designation of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam as “Religions of the Book” (Qur’an 5:65, 29:46), where there is a 
book that remains in heaven that is the source of the written Torah, the New 
Testament, and the Qur’an. While F. E. Peters (2007) claims that the New 
Testament is exempt from this heavenly book pattern because the work of 
the multiple Christian authors was “patently literary issue and not Words 
from On High” (36), this overlooks other ways that early Christians placed 
Christ, and the texts that represent him, into the tradition of heavenly books 
through their images related to incarnational theology, and the impact that 
those images have on rituals that employ Christian scripture. 


The scriptural basis for Christian incarnational theology is the prologue 
of the Gospel of John (1:1-18): “In the beginning was the Word (logos). . . . 
All things came into being through him....And the Word became flesh and 
lived among us.” This image of /ogos as the creative agent of God that 
resides in heaven yet is revealed to humans as a creative agent harkens back 
to Wisdom hymns of the Jewish tradition where Wisdom (hokmä/sophia) is 
the book that dwells in the highest heavens but appears on earth (see Prv 
8:22-36; Sir 24:3-12, 23; Bar 3:29-4:1; Boyarin 2004; Parmenter 2009). 
The aspect of the divine (“and the Word was God,” John 1:1) that becomes 
visible in the body of Christ (“whoever has seen me has seen the father,” 
John 14:9) is God’s heavenly book. 

Following this theology of Christ as the Word, early Christian literary 
and visual images of the Book frequently are iconic substitutes for the body 
of Christ. For example, in the late first or early second century Ignatius of 
Antioch argues against Jews who do not believe aspects of the gospel that 
do not agree with the “original documents,” or the Torah. Ignatius writes 
that instead “it is Jesus Christ who is the original documents. The inviolable 
archives are his cross and death and his resurrection” (Phld. 8.2). The 
second-century author of The Gospel of Truth links the crucified Christ and 
the book of “the father’s thought and intellect” when he writes that the book 
was taken up by Jesus, who “wrapped himself in that document, was nailed 
to a piece of wood, and published the father’s edict upon the cross” 
(111.19.34-20.27, [Malinine et al. 1956], in Layton 1987, 255). 

In visual images, an eleventh-century carved ivory book cover now in 
Berlin shows clearly how the body of Christ replaces the tablets from 
heaven received by Moses (Kessler 2006). In addition, Christ as the 
heavenly book is present in images of judgment, where the divine Word is 
also the Book of Life, the book of deeds that is opened at the resurrection 
and Last Judgment. In one of these Hetoimasia images, the Byzantine Last 
Judgment wall at the Cathedral of Santa Maria Assunta, two figures, 
perhaps Adam and Eve, kneel before a jeweled codex on the judgment 
throne (Parmenter 2006, 2009). The image of the book as an iconic 
substitute for the image of Jesus becomes more frequent and explicit in 
some Byzantine, Medieval, and Renaissance images of Mary (see 
Acheimastou-Potamianou 2000; Smith 1996; Brown 2010), reflecting and 
reinforcing the idea that the Word that became visible through Mary 
remained visible through the Book (Figure 17.2). 


FIGURE 17.2 Adam and Eve kneel in supplication before a throne occupied by an elaborate 
Gospel codex. Detail of Last Judgment wall at The Cathedral of Santa Maria Assunta, Torcello, Italy. 
Credit: Mosaistes byzantins—Louis Gabriel, Public. 


THE TECHNOLOGY OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN BOOK 


Ritualizing an iconic text requires that the object employed be easily 
recognizable as the vessel for the scripture of the tradition. For Christianity, 
the ritual book was, and remains today, a codex. However, the first form of 


the written transmission of Christian Gospels and letters was papyrus or 
parchment scrolls, the commonly used technology for literature in the first 
and second centuries in the Roman Empire (Roberts and Skeat 1983), and 
the form used for Jewish scripture. But since what constituted scripture for 
early Christians was in flux until at least the fourth century, and because 
literacy was low, transmission of the gospel was primarily oral. During this 
same time, simple codices were used as informal note-taking devices, and it 
is likely that Christians took notes in these small books to help them in their 
evangelism (Roberts and Skeat 1983). 

The fourth century was a turning point in Christian history because 
Christians may have exceeded 50 percent of the population of the Roman 
Empire (Stark [1996]1997) and because the codex became the dominant 
book form over the roll. While evidence shows that by this time Christians 
favored the codex for their books, there is no agreement among scholars as 
to why this was so (Roberts and Skeat 1983; Gamble 1995). In 332, two 
years after his dedication of a new, Christian, symbolic center of the empire 
in Constantinople, Constantine famously commissioned “fifty volumes with 
ornamental leather bindings, easily legible and convenient for portable use, 
to be copied by skilled calligraphists well trained in the art, copies that is of 
the Divine Scriptures, the provision and use of which you well know to be 
necessary for reading in church” (Eusebius, Life of Constantine, IV.36, 
trans. Cameron and Hall, 1999, 79). It is unknown exactly what books were 
included in Constantine’s volumes of scriptures: the four Gospels bound 
together would have been “convenient for portable use” and widely 
accepted as scripture, but pandect Bibles such as the fourth century codices 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus are also possibilities, as it would have required a 
great deal of skill and wealth, as might have been available in an imperially 
sponsored scriptorium, to produce the large volumes (Gamble 1995; see 
Turner 1977). 

William Harris (1989) has noted that in the fourth century, precisely 
when Christianity and the use of Christian texts would have been growing, 
there was a decline in literacy in the Roman Empire. If this is the case, it is 
interesting that there was a concomitant rise in the status and function of 
writing in both religious and imperial matters. The low levels of literacy 
and the high regard for texts demonstrates that throughout this time, Roman 
and Christian culture was dominated by the oral dissemination of 
authoritative writings, whether from a public posting in the market-place or 


the reading of scripture in church gatherings (Gregory 1979). This hierarchy 
from the powerful inscription down to the passive aural recipient probably 
worked to the benefit of both church and state in maintaining authority. The 
paradox of authority based in/on texts but also valuing revelation over 
education allowed power to be channeled from two directions: the physical 
text gained status as an icon, or even a magical object (Gamble 1995; 
MacMullen 1997; Rapp 2007), while the disdain of classical education 
provided distance from the suspicions of “sophistry” (Cameron 1991; Lim 
1995). This paradox can also be seen in the educational practices of 
Christians: scriptural and linguistic knowledge were necessary for access to 
and dissemination of the proper texts, but this education was limited to the 
elite. “There is no thought that the church should tell, or help, anyone to 
learn to read,” according to William Harris (1989, 316), but nevertheless the 
Bible or Gospel book, in a singular, codex form, was the focal point for 
Christian (and Christianized imperial) rituals. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN BOOK RITUALS 


Unlike in the Jewish traditions, where precedents and guidelines for the 
ritual production, handling, and use of Torah scrolls can be found in the 
Torah and Talmud, there are no scriptural models for ritualizing sacred texts 
in Christianity. It is likely that the earliest Christians modeled the 
proceedings of their house-churches (Phlm 2, Col 4:15, 1 Cor 16:19) after 
synagogue practices, so the focus was on reading “the memoirs of the 
apostles or the writings of the prophets,” religious instruction, prayer, 
singing, and the sharing of food and funds (Justin Martyr, 1 Apol. 67, in 
ANF, vol. 1, 186). After Constantine, ritualizing the iconic Book through 
acts that heightened the visibility of the Bible or Gospels contributed to the 
public legitimation of Christian worship. 

Starting in the late fourth century there is evidence of Gospels being 
processed through the congregation toward the altar for the purpose of the 
book being seen and touched (Egeria, Travels 24.8-24.11, trans. Wilkinson 
1971; Dix 1945; Petrucci 1995; Mathews 1971). As the altar was associated 
with Christ’s death and resurrection (Bogdanović 2002; St. Clair 1979), as 
well as his throne (Mathews 1971), the procession and enthronement of the 
book ritually activates and authorizes the space for the reenactment of 
Christ’s death, resurrection, and rule in the next part of the liturgy that 
includes the Gospel reading and the Eucharist (see Parmenter 2006, 2010). 

The ritual of enthroning the Gospel book to claim Christ as the ruler, 
judge, and legitimator also took place in the early Church’s ecumenical 
councils (Humfress 2007). The Canons of the Council of Ephesus recount 
that the council was convened in 431 “with the holy gospels lying on the 
throne in the middle and showing Christ himself present among us” 
([Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum 4, 1237C], in Rapp 2007, 197; see also 
Besa 1983; Parmenter 2006). The Justinian Code of 530 also attests to the 
practice: a court case began when a copy of the Christian scriptures was 
placed upon the judicial seat, and the proceedings would only be valid 
while they remained there (Codex Justinianus 3.1.14.1). Individuals 
involved in the case were sworn in with their hands upon the Gospels, and 
the Book could stand in for an absent litigant (3.1.13.4). Caroline Humfress 


(2007) writes that “Justinian thus harnessed the power and identity of the 
quintessential Christian books, without the need to actually open those texts 
in order to consult their words during every legal process. . . . [T]he place of 
judgment and the legal participants were animated by the Holy Spirit, but 
the cases themselves were still judged according to the letter of ‘Roman’ 
law” (158). 

Just as rituals of the book brought legitimacy to particular communal 
events such as worship services, councils, and legal hearings, early 
Christians’ private book rituals harnessed the same power for protection and 
healing from potentially destructive forces. Stories abound of Gospels 
putting out fires, being untouched by fire or water, and providing the 
antidote to snakebite or cures of other illnesses (Drogin 1989, Rapp 2007). 
Early Church Fathers attest to the laity using Gospels for apotropaic and 
therapeutic rituals, but frequently they lament or criticize the practices and 
instead direct people to incorporate the efficacy of the words of the text into 
their lives. Many of these references come from John Chrysostom (c. 347— 
407), Archbishop of Constantinople, who famously chided “women and 
little children” who garner attention because of the Gospels suspended 
“from their necks as a powerful amulet,” and carried “about in all places 
wherever they go.” Alternatively, suggests Chrysostom, “write the 
commands of the Gospel and its laws upon thy mind. Here there is no need 
of gold or property, or of buying a book; but of the will only, and the 
affections of the soul awakened, and the Gospel will be thy surer guardian, 
carrying it as thou wilt then do, not outside, but treasured up within; yea, in 
the soul’s secret chambers” (Homily on the Statues 19.14, in NPNF, ser. 1, 
vol., 9, 470). Similarly, Chrysostom writes “if the devil will not dare to 
approach a house where a Gospel is lying, much less will any evil spirit, or 
any sinful nature, ever touch or enter a soul which bears about with it such 
sentiments as it contains” (Homily on John 32.3, in NPNF, ser. 1, vol. 14, 
114), and that hanging Gospels by one’s bed; in combination with placing 
alms in a bedside coffer “you have a defence against the devil... and the 
night will not be troubled with fantasies” (Homilies on First Cor. 43.7, in 
NPNF, ser. 1, vol. 12, 262). Augustine chimes in that placing a Gospel book 
at the head “is preferred to amulets” to relieve a headache; but even better, 
one should place it “at the heart to heal it from sin” (Tractates on John 7:12, 
in NPNF, ser. 1, vol. 7, 52). 


Ritualizing the iconic book that is the manifestation of the divine Word 
legitimates the authorities and the institutions that publicly engage the ritual 
and control the interpretation and/or implementation of the text (Watts 
2006). This was the case in early Christianity for church leaders, including 
the emperor, who made the Bible or Gospels a visibly prominent object in 
worship rituals and imperial rituals. Those without socially legitimated 
authority over the text ritually manipulated the Christian book in more 
private, personal, and subversive ways, attempting to tap into the same 
power denied to them in the public forums. 


BIBLES AND ICONS AS RITUAL OBJECTS 
DURING THE ICONOCLASTIC 
CONTROVERSIES 


In the sixth century, the Syriac author Philoxenus of Mabbug instructed 
Eastern Christians to 


[s]alute the cross, and take the gospel in your hands. Place it on your eyes and on your heart. 
Stand on your feet in front of the cross, without sitting down, and after every chapter you 
have read, place the Gospel on the cushion and prostrate yourself before it up to ten times. . . 
. Thanks to this external adoration which you give to God, you will conceive in your heart 
the internal adoration and the effect of divine grace which a human tongue cannot describe. 
(in Rapp 2007, 198) 


In the iconoclastic controversies of the eighth and ninth centuries, rituals of 
veneration before the Gospels and the cross, such as the one described here, 
were not an issue. Instead, iconoclasts saw danger in pictorial icons as 
objects of ritual veneration, for they saw a risk of idolatry, or worshiping a 
material image rather than its spiritual referent. Iconophiles saw no 
distinction between these ritual objects, and argued that both the Book and 
the icon operated in the same way: the material object acts as a mediator to 
invoke and reveal the invisible world of Christ and the saints. John of 
Damascus wrote against the iconoclasts, “why do you worship the book and 
spit upon the picture?” (Against Constantius 3 [PG 95:316] in Pelikan 
1974, 131) as did Nicephorus, who wrote that if icons were rejected, so too 


one should get rid of the Gospels (Refutation 1.37 [PG 100:292] in Pelikan 
1974). 

The anti-iconoclastic Decree of the Second Council of Nicaea of 787 
affirmed this similarity between the Gospel book and icons. To pictorial 
icons, along with the cross, relics of the martyrs, and the book of the 
Gospels, “incense and lights may be offered according to ancient pious 
custom. For the honour which is paid to the image passes on to that which 
the image represents, and he who reveres the image reveres in it the subject 
represented” (NPNF ser. 2, vol. 14, 550). These controversies regarding 
icons are relevant to a discussion of Bible rituals because unlike icons, the 
Bibles or Gospel books consistently were taken for granted as acceptable 
ritual objects, effective in mediating the spiritual presence of God or Christ. 


RITUALIZING RELIC BOOKS IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


While frequently early Christian rituals operate with the Bible as a 
reproducible icon that invokes the presence and power of Christ (Parmenter 
2006, 2009), in the Middle Ages, and particularly in the British Isles, there 
are many instances where the books produced by scribal saints in their 
devotional practices became irreproducible relics (Watts 2006; Rapp 2007; 
Brown 2010). Like other relics, these books harnessed the power of the 
saint’s intercessory power when ritually engaged through sight and touch. 
For example, elaborately and intricately illuminated books such as the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, created between 710 and 725, were never meant to be 
displayed and read by others, but were created as an act of prayer which 
opens a channel between the scribe and the divine, so that the Word 
becomes flesh on the page of the book (Brown 2010). Upon the scribal 
saint’s death, often the gospels were placed in a book-shrine, adorned with 
precious metals and jewels like other reliquaries, and only occasionally, if 
ever, removed for liturgical performance (Brown 2003). The preservation of 
texts such as the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Book of Kells was made 
possible because they were not intended to be used for reading; their power 
lay in the book as object, and that power could be harnessed through the 
shrine that enclosed it. 


One of the most famous book-shrines is the Cathach reliquary, believed 
to contain a copy of the Psalms penned by Columba (or Colmcille, 521— 
597) without the owner’s permission, which led to a war (see Fowler 1894). 
Since Columba was victorious, in later generations the Cathach was carried 
“three times to the right” around the troops of the ruling O’Donnell family 
of Donegal so that “it was certain that they would return victorious” 
(Raftery 1941, 51). Other manuscripts of Columba, along with his clothing, 
were processed annually by the monks of Iona, where Columba was abbot 
from 563 to 597, to ensure a good harvest (Adamnan, Life of St. Columba 
II.VIII [Reeves 1874], cf. Fowler 1894, 63). 


THE REFORMATION AND THE RITUAL 
DISPLAY OF CHRISTIAN ICONIC TEXTS 


The Protestant reformers’ uplifting of scripture and downplaying of the 
physical world turns a corner in the history of the Bible as an iconic book. 
Protestant epistemology converts all aspects of the visual and material 
world, including the Bible and the sacraments, into signs or symbols either 
pointing to or representing another unseen reality; that is, the material world 
is not perceived to be sacred in itself. Despite this overarching Protestant 
view of the material world as fallen and of no benefit to help in one’s 
salvation, the Bible remains a manipulable physical object—one of the few 
legitimate ritual objects in Protestant worship. Thus, while images and 
objects theoretically are diminished in favor of words and texts that signify, 
the Bible as essential object and image is at the center of the religion of the 
Protestants, so much so that the English churchman William Chillingworth 
([1637]1854) wrote, “The BIBLE, I say, the BIBLE only, is the religion of 
Protestants!” (463). 

This simple dictum of sola scriptura, the rallying cry of the 
Reformation, indicated the myriad of ways that Reformers attempted to 
wrestle soteriological mediation, and thereby institutional authority, away 
from the Roman Catholic Church. “Scripture alone” and the other “solas” 
that it encompassed—sola fides, sola gratia, sola Christus, and soli Deus 
Gloria—signified the anti-Catholic practices and ideas that it attempted to 
exclude: if the potential for salvation comes through scripture alone, its 


possibility through Church tradition, ritual, visible images, and other earthly 
“works” are denied. It was a call to iconoclasm and an attempt to focus on 
spiritual, rather than material, experiences and realities. 

Stripped of priestly rituals and most liturgical objects and images, 
Protestant worship spaces, particularly in the traditions that followed Calvin 
and Zwingli, presented and reinforced their soteriology in the ritual display 
of the Bible and biblical texts. Altarpieces and other paintings were 
replaced with biblical inscriptions or images of the Bible itself, and 
eventually the altar was replaced with the pulpit, where the Word was 
presented and proclaimed. More modern Protestant spaces that employ 
stained glass windows or liturgical banners generally continue to present 
symbols of the church, such as crosses, doves, loaves of bread, and Bibles 
(Figure 17.3). David Morgan (2005) writes that “[b]y insisting on the 
dissolution of images,” iconoclastic reformers “created a media hierarchy in 
which the falseness of images underscored the truth of words and the 
iconicity of scripture” (13). 


FIGURE 17.3 Bible stained glass window at Bay Ridge United Church, Brooklyn, NY. Photo by 
Robert Adamski via Wikimedia Commons (cropped from original). 


Protestants also ritualized the display of their personal Christian books. 
Small prayer books or Bibles, ornamented with jewels or embroidery and 
carried by women or worn on the body, seamlessly took over where Books 
of Hours or Psalters had previously signified status, wealth, and piety 
(Walsham ). Similarly, in Puritan/evangelical communities, it was and 
still is a common ritual to process to church with a Bible tucked under one’s 
arm, even if that Bible is simple or worn out rather than elaborate or new 
(see Parmenter ). The practice of displaying a family Bible became 
ever more prominent until its apex in the nineteenth century in England and 


America, where Bibles were created to be, and marketed as the focal point 
of pious Victorian homes (Gutjahr 1999, McDannell 1995). 


CHRISTIAN ICONIC TEXTS AS AMERICAN 
POLITICAL IMAGES 


The American colonies were populated by many Europeans seeking 
religious freedom with only the Bible as their guidebook. Puritans imagined 
the New World as their Promised Land, the fulfillment of their new 
covenant with God to create a Calvinist Christian society. Their journey 
paralleled that of God’s other chosen people, the Israelites, hence the use of 
Old Testament imagery to bolster their vision and purpose. Armed with 
their New World Bibles (the King James Authorized Version of 1611), the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay followed their governor John Winthrop in 
making themselves a Christian “City upon a Hill,” a model of a Bible- 
centered society and a light for all to follow (Stout 1982; Gutjahr 1999). 

By the mid-eighteenth century many Protestants in New England felt 
that the light was dimming from the blandness of theological orthodoxy in 
the tradition of Calvin, which relied too much on educated elites to expound 
to the laity the doctrines of original sin, the trinity, and election, as well as 
to exert social control on the recalcitrant. The New Light or Great 
Awakening religious movement in the colonies saw the dawn of American 
evangelism, with a redoubled emphasis on the simplicity of scripture and 
egalitarianism in religion (Hatch 1982), and renewed stress placed on 
individual salvation rather than the corporate destiny of the chosen (Stout 
1982). This shift from the doctrinal specificity of the different colonial 
denominations to a non-sectarian, individualistic Protestantism continued 
the settlers’ “unbroken allegiance to the Bible as the inspired Word of God 
and infallible rule for all issues of life” (Stout 1982, 33); however, it also 
began the transformation of the Bible into a unifying but generalized image 
of civil religion, more specifically, of Protestant-American nationalism 
(Morgan 2005). 

During the American Revolution, Protestant colonists overcame some of 
the differences that divided them internally, uniting to preserve their 
bibliocracy from monarchy. In the inauguration of the first U.S. President, 


George Washington took his prescribed constitutional oath with a symbolic 
action that had great historical, legal, and religious precedents, but one not 
required by the Constitution: Washington spoke his oath with his hand on “a 
large and elegant” Bible and then stooped to kiss the Book (Gutjahr 1999). 
For most early Americans this ceremonial use of the Bible did not present a 
problem with regard to the boundaries of church and state as it does in its 
continued use in inaugurations today, because for the predominantly 
Protestant colonists, “the Bible was woven into the warp and woof of 
American culture” (Noll 1982). 

The ritualized image of the Bible employed in an American context 
loses much of the christocentrism that characterized its use in earlier ages, 
where the Bible was an icon of Christ. Instead, a sentiment of national unity 
that subsumes many Protestants’ religious differences is invoked in Bible 
rituals. David Morgan (2005) has described American incarnations of icons, 
like Bibles and flags, as “sacred evocations of the divinely ordained 
republic, [that is,] the nation that is invested in these symbols to such a 
degree that the cherishing (or abuse) of them conveys the devotees’ 
veneration of the nation itself’ (222). In the context of nation-building in 
early America, the referent of the Bible as an icon is a more generic concept 
of Providence, with all Americans as God’s chosen people—a less exclusive 
version of the Puritans’ Old Testament typological narrative. An illustration 
of this generic Christianity is that generally Jesus is not a part of national 
mottoes that are frequently linked to Bibles, like “God Bless America” or 
“In God We Trust.” Like the earlier uses of Bibles or Gospel-books in 
governmental rituals, such as in Roman courtrooms, invoking the image of 
the Bible legitimizes a particular vision of a nation guided by God. 

At the same time that Protestant Christianity sprang to life and church 
attendance boomed with the evangelical revivals of the Second Great 
Awakening in the early nineteenth century, Protestants felt a threat from 
non-Protestant religions and retreated to their Bibles once again. According 
to David Morgan (2005), 


Faced with the disestablishment of official or state-sponsored religion, the rise of mass 
democracy, and the arrival of increasing numbers of non-Protestant immigrants, Protestants 
in the Northeast during the early decades of the nineteenth century felt menaced. They 
responded by promoting the spread of literacy through the distribution of religious primers 
and instructional materials and encouraging the use of the Bible in public school rooms. The 
strategy was to assimilate newcomers and to socialize children into what most Protestants 


envisioned as a Protestant nation, a legacy of providence and millennial purpose as it came 
to be understood during the colonial period. (222) 


This emphasis on the Bible as a generic moral educator was perpetuated by 
nondenominational or nonsectarian Protestant groups like the American 
Bible Society (est. 1816), the American Tract Society (est. 1825), and the 
American Sunday School Union (est. 1824). David Morgan has analyzed 
how these national organizations used mass media not only for the 
proliferation of biblical moral precepts in the form of texts, but also to 
provide images of a unified and homogenized Christianity. Nineteenth- 
century print media promoted a visual mythology for a distinctly American 
religiosity, and compensated for the First Amendment’s disestablishment of 
religion (see also Gutjahr 1999, Fea 2016). 

Conservative Christians in America in the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries, faced with historical biblical criticism among liberal Christians 
and ever increasing religious diversity and secularism in American culture, 
attempt to hold fast to a vision of a Bible-centered nation in their ritual 
display of Christian iconic texts. This is nowhere more apparent than in 
disputes over the placement and/or removal of Ten Commandments 
monuments. The most notorious case is that of Alabama Chief Justice Roy 
Moore, who, shortly after his inauguration in 2001, erected a two-ton 
granite monument of the Ten Commandments in the rotunda of the 
Alabama State Judicial Building. After much controversy and media 
coverage, the monument was removed by order of a federal court in 2003. 
As James Watts (2004) has pointed out in “Ten Commandments 
Monuments and the Rivalry of Iconic Texts,” “the Ten Commandments 
have become a common symbol for the claim that U.S. law and government 
developed from religious roots and that it should remain true to them” 
(§21). But more than a singular symbolic act, the Alabama monument 
controversy, and the entire Ten Commandments movement of the past ten 
years, involves a battle over which iconic text—the Bible or the 
Constitution—holds (or should hold) more power in America. Watts writes 
that, generally speaking, the thousands of conservatives who protested the 
removal of the monument 


want the Constitution and the Federal courts that interpret it to acknowledge the higher 
authority of God and scripture. Some protestors in the Alabama monument incident wore t- 
shirts that juxtaposed a cross over the American flag and waved their bibles as they burned 
copies of the federal court order to remove the monument from the rotunda. This ritual 


concisely represented the conflict as one between iconic texts, elevating one [the Bible] 
while destroying the other [a federal court document]. It also illustrated the fact that the 
texts each side defended represent, and to some degree camouflage, other realities: 
Evangelicals use the Ten Commandments as a cipher for the entire Christian Bible, an iconic 
text considered in its entirety to be the literal utterance of God, and which represents for 
them the sum of Evangelical beliefs about religion and politics. The Federal Courts use the 
Constitution as a cipher for their own authority over American law, and over every aspect of 
government and society that law touches. This sets the two texts, as icons, on a collision 
course for symbolic supremacy. (§26) 


RITUALIZING CHRISTIAN ICONIC TEXTS IN 
A DIGITAL AGE 


With the proliferation of Bible apps for tablets and phones in the twenty- 
first century, the text of the Bible is more widely available to people than 
ever before. Having the Word close by at all times for easy reference and 
daily encouragement is promoted and implemented by many Christians 
today. But the use of electronic Bibles has also brought the importance of 
the iconic dimension of the Bible to the awareness of some Christian 
leaders, and they are now advocating that Christians return to ritualizing the 
physical book of the Bible. 

One of the main reasons given for physical Bible use is that being seen 
with a Bible codex in public is a marker of Christian identity. Reading the 
Bible on a tablet is in a sense just like any other kind of reading, but reading 
from a recognizable Bible book is ritual display that conveys a message 
beyond the text itself. One blogger writes: 


[W]hen the smartphone or iPad . . . replaces a hardcopy of Scripture, something is missing 
in our nonverbal communication to unbelieving onlookers. When you walk to church, sit 
down on a bus, or discipline one another at a coffee shop, a hard copy of the Bible sends a 
loud and bold message to the nearest passersby about your identity as a Christ follower. It 
says, “Yes, I am a Christian and I believe this book is the Word of God telling us who we are 
and how we should live”. (Barrett 2013) 


It is precisely this ritualization of the iconic dimension of texts, or drawing 
special attention to what is otherwise an ordinary activity of reading, that 
turns a text into scripture and engenders its power for users (Watts 2006). 
That is, the shared and repeated activities with the Book mark it as sacred. 


Do you take pride in your Glo Bible? Probably not. Does your family take pride in the 
wrinkled, stained, marked-up, decades-old Bible hauled out every night at the dinner table? 
More likely. . . . I know it’s just a collection of pages with ink on them, but I feel emotion 
about it. Partly the character of it, but mostly the physical presence of it. The history of it. 
This is something sacred. (Jackson 2014) 


And if it is important for individuals and families to engage in Bible rituals, 
so much so for the legitimacy afforded to authoritative leaders (Watts 
2006). One advocate for reviving iconic Bible use in church calls for 
pastors to leave their tablets at home and use “a hardcopy of the Bible, 
perhaps leather-bound and worn from constant use.” “[T]his large, even 
cumbersome book, reveals he is ready to bring to the people a message 
from God himself. In short, a print copy of the Scriptures in the pulpit 
represents something far more focused and narrow: a visible symbol of God 
speaking to his people, the master Shepherd feeding his flock” (Barrett 
2013). This indicates that even in a digital age, the ritualization of the iconic 
dimension of the Bible is essential to maintain its status as the Word of 
God. 
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CHAPTER 18 


RITUALIZING MUSLIM 
ICONIC TEXTS 


JONAS SVENSSON 


SOME years ago a colleague shared an experience she had visiting archives 
in an old mosque in Istanbul. The caretaker proudly displayed a very old 
copy of the Qur’an. “Look,” he said, “other documents in the archive have 
been destroyed by moths and other vermin, but the animals respect the 
sacred scripture.” 

From a viewpoint of the secular study of religion there is of course no 
such thing as sacred scriptures, or any sacred objects for that matter. There 
are only scriptures (and objects) that human beings consider sacred and 
relate to in diverse ways. Sacredness is invested. It is not inherent. This 
holds true for sacred books, as well as for any other sacred objects, persons, 
and places. I personally feel confident that any paper-eating animal, in a 
carefully controlled experiment, would just as happily consume pages from 
the Qur’an as any other piece of paper. But the case of humans is different. 
Humans have a particular capacity, even proclivity, for sacralization; in 
Durkheimian terms, for setting apart and forbidding certain objects 
(Durkheim, 1965 [1915], 62). Books appear to be easily sacralized. The 
question is why. 


ICONICITY AND THE QUR’AN 


Introducing the concept of an “iconic dimension,” historian of religion 
James Watts attempts to capture a particular aspect of the relationship 
between humans and their sacred scriptures; more specifically “the other” 
uses of scripture besides those that focus on the content, as a source for 
information on dogma and ritual (semantic dimension), as part of rituals 
such as recitation, or as scripts for performance of ritual (both relating to 
the performative dimension). The iconic dimension covers practices such as 
when physical copies of texts become objects of special treatment, respect, 
and awe. It also covers uses of scriptures as icons displayed in public, and 
as sources of sacred power affecting their surroundings, particularly through 
providing protection, health, and wellbeing (Watts, 2013b, 14-16). 

In Islamic religious tradition, the iconic dimension of the sacred 
scripture is well established. Most believing Muslims subscribe to the view 
that the Qur’anic text, at least in Arabic, is the literal word of God, 
transmitted to humanity through the medium of the Prophet Muhammad 
(mostly by way of the angel Jibril as an intermediate) The word qur’an 
means “reading” or rather “recitation,” which relates to the performative 
dimension. The book is also referred to as kitab, or “that which is written” 
relating more to its semantic dimension. Yet another term, however, is more 
connected to the iconic dimension: mushaf. Unlike gur’an and kitab, 
mushaf, is not mentioned in the text itself. It refers to “that which is 
between covers,” i.e. the Qur’an as a codex, as a delimited physical object 
(Motzki, 2001). 

Watts claims that the iconic dimension of sacred books is generally 
understudied (Watts, 2013b,10). This is true also for academic studies of the 
Qur’an, despite the fact that to the majority of believers the Qur’an is not— 
at least not in everyday life—primarily a source of information to be 
directly consulted on matters of beliefs, morals, and law. Few are intimately 
familiar with its semantic content. For those Muslims who do perform daily 
rituals and participate in religious gatherings, the performative dimension is 
more present in everyday life. The iconic dimension, however, is culturally 
pervasive. 

One reason for a (relative) lack of academic interest in the iconic 
dimension of the Qur’an may be that from the viewpoint of ethnography 
and historiography there is little to be said besides noting that Muslims treat 
copies of the Qur’an with reverence, and as sources of divine power, and 
display them in public, and that they do this because they view the scripture 


(or rather copies of the text) as “sacred.” This chapter aims to move beyond 
this descriptive level of how the iconic dimension becomes visible in 
different context, to an explanatory level of why this dimension occurs at 
all, and why it takes the forms it takes. This step will be taken with the help 
of two theoretical tools. 


CONCEPTUAL BLENDING AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ESSENTIALISM 


Two of Watts’ remarks on the iconic dimension of scriptures made in 
passing form the starting point. First, he notes that believers have a 
tendency to ascribe to scriptures “personas more like people than like 
books.” Secondly, he draws an analogy to the concept of the “ethos” of a 
speaker in classical rhetoric. The iconic dimension relates to believers’ 
views of the “character, uniqueness and inner qualities” of the scripture 
(Watts, 2013b, 25). These two elements of the iconic dimension correspond 
well with two basic human mental capacities and proclivities: conceptual 
blending and psychological essentialism. 


Conceptual Blending 


The theory of conceptual blending was introduced by cognitive linguists 
Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner (Fauconnier and Turner, 2002; Turner, 
2014) The theory is complex in its details, but the basic idea is 
straightforward. When humans construct, or grasp, new concepts we blend 
concepts already established in our minds. The blending process, which is 
more often than not unconscious, involves a selective transfer of properties 
from what could be termed parent concepts into the new concept: the blend. 
An example is the mythological concept of a centaur as a blend of a person 
and a horse. The blend (the centaur) acquires some of its properties from the 
person concept and some from the horse concept. It is, however, something 
new altogether: a concept of a “horse-person.” A less obvious example, 
provided by Turner, is the creation of the concept of another person. This is 


also a blend: of the perception of the bodily form of another human being 
and the concept of “I,” as an entity with beliefs, thoughts, feelings, values, 
and aspirations. The result is a concept of another person with a mind, 
similar but never identical with one’s own (Turner, 2014, 31-56). 

In the following, the concept of the Qur’an as a sacred scripture will be 
analyzed as a blend on a cultural rather than individual level. Following 
Watts’ observation, the blend would be one with the parent concepts of 1) 
an object, an artifact (a book) and 2) a person. Many of the characteristic 
traits of the iconic dimension of the Qur’an become intelligible from this 
perspective. 


Psychological Essentialism 


A key assumption in blending theory is that the transfer of properties from 
source concepts to the blend is selective. In the case of the Qur’an, the 
sacred scripture retains some of the characteristics of a book. Copies of the 
Qur’an do not walk around by themselves. Neither do they get hungry. No 
one attempts to mate with them. Watts’ remark (see above) concerning the 
“ethos” of the sacred scripture indicates what the property transferred from 
the person concept might be. Turner, as mentioned, claims that the concept 
of another person is in itself a blend. What is transferred from the concept 
of “T” into the blend of another person is the phenomenological experience 
of an “inner world” (Gardenfors, 2004, 238) or in colloquial terms a “soul,” 
“unique character,” or “personality.” This “inner world” is invisible, but 
nevertheless defines a person, and serves as an explanation for her behavior. 

Psychological essentialism denotes an intuitive human reasoning 
heuristic that 1s operational in diverse domains of thought. It refers to a 
belief that objects are what they are because they contain an inherent, 
generally invisible but nevertheless causally effective, substance. It is 
important to stress that essentialism here is treated as a psychological 
phenomenon. Whether or not essences actually exist is beside the point 
(Gelman, 2003, 8-11). Evidence for psychological essentialism, that it 
emerges early in children’s development, and that it recurs cross-culturally, 
is today robust (Gelman, 2003; Haslam, Holland, and Karasawa, 2013). On- 
going discussions concern which domains essentialism pertains to, cultural 


variation in essentialist thought, and the different forms essentialism may 
take when applied in different domains (Bloom, 2010; Gelman, 2013). 

The remainder of this essay addresses how conceptual blending and 
psychological essentialism as theoretical tools can help explain aspects of 
the iconic dimension of the Qur’an as scripture. 


RESPECTING, PROTECTING, AND 
DESECRATING 


Take good care of the Qur’an. Look at how it is! [the student points to the classroom 
copy of a paperback English translation of the Qur’an]. The pages are falling out. Take 
good care of it. It is the word of God, and it is dirty! You will be held responsible if 
you do not look after the Qur’an. 


The words are those of the chairperson at an Islamic club meeting at a high 
school in Kisumu, Kenya, which were collected during a fieldwork session 
in 2006. They mirror a commonplace view. According to established 
tradition, a mushaf should always be treated with respect and protected 
from contact with polluting persons, contexts, and substances. Several 
practices within the normative tradition of adab al-Qur’an, or “etiquette 
with the Qur’an” (al-Nawawi, 2003), concern these two aspects of respect 
and protection. 

According to a well-known narrative, the second caliph ‘Umar was 
initially a staunch enemy of Muhammad and Islam. With murder in mind, 
he approached the Prophet’s house. After a row with his sister, who had 
converted, he asked her to give him a page from the Qur’an to read. She 
refused because she considered him to be ritually impure. Only after 
washing himself was he allowed to touch the page and read the words. He 
was then overwhelmed and converted on the spot. Whether or not this 
narrative reflects an actual historical event is impossible to ascertain. It does 
however reflect a view that being in a state of ritual purity is a prerequisite 
for touching the physical text (Zadeh, 2009, 445-446). Muslim exegetical 
tradition usually connects this to verses 56:77—79: “That this is indeed a 


Qur’an most honorable. In a book [kitab] well-guarded, which none shall 


sol 


touch but those who are clean [mutahharun].” The centrality of this norm 


is indicated by the historical practice of writing this particular verse on the 
protective cover of mushafs (Arabic plur. masahif) (Deroche, 2009, 179). 

There is a longstanding discussion and parting of views among Muslim 
religious scholars regarding what exactly constitutes the object that should 
be protected and respected: the book containing the word of God, 1.e. the 
mushaf, the word of God itself, i.e. the text contained in the mushaf, or 
both. How should one treat textual excerpts from the Qur’an appearing, for 
example, in other books as ornamentations or as bumper stickers? Do 
excerpts merit the same respect and protection as do mushafs? I will return 
to this issue later in this essay. For now, however, I will focus on mushafs as 
delimited material objects. 

The dominant view is that touching a mushaf demands that a person is in 
state of ritual purity (tahara). Women who are menstruating, for example, 
are not allowed to touch a mushaf. Copies of the Qur’an should also be 
protected from coming into contact with polluting substances and objects, 
specified as najis, such as blood, alcohol, urine, feces, and saliva. A person 
reading the Qur’an should not lick her fingers in order to facilitate turning 
the pages. 

The substances and objects from which the mushaf should be protected 
are ones that also render Muslims, i.e. persons, ritually impure. This 
supports the suggestion of a blending process, but at the same time points to 
its selective character. There is a conspicuous lack of information in the 
normative literature on what should be done if the Qur’an actually comes 
into contact with impurity. Unlike in the case of a person, there are no 
specified cleansing rituals to be performed and there is no mention of the 
mushaf itself entering a state of impurity through contact with impure 
objects or substances. I will return to this difference. 

According to the dominant normative tradition, a mushaf should be kept 
in a place of honor. It should not be placed underneath other books in a pile, 
but always on top. When read from, it should be placed on a small stool 
(kursi). It should never be used as a pillow or put on the ground. Some 
traditions recommend showing respect to the artifact by kissing it (taqbil) 
(Meri, 2001). There is a long-standing practice of beautifying the covers of 
mushafs with ornamentations, often in gold or silver (Deroche, 2009, 175). 

These practices indicate emotions such as love, affection, respect, and 
even adoration directed at the scripture. The emotions directed to scripture 
are analogous to those occurring in interpersonal relationships, which lends 


support to the suggestion of a blending process. Further support comes from 
the treatment of a mushaf that is no longer fit for use because it has been 
damaged in some way (Svensson, 2010). One of the methods more 
commonly cited in the normative discourse merits attention: a worn-out 
copy should be respectfully buried, preferably on a Muslim burial ground, 
wrapped in a funeral shroud, and placed in a grave niche in the direction of 
the holy city of Makkah, i.e. in a manner directly analogous to the burial of 
a Muslim person. 

Although the examples above fit with the suggestion of a book-person 
blend, there is yet another that is even more telling. Recent years have 
witnessed several instances of peaceful as well as violent Muslim protests 
against actual or rumored desecrations of copies of the Qur’an, performed 


by anti-Muslim, anti-Islamic activists.” Anyone with access to the Internet 
can find multiple examples of texts, photos, and videos featuring Qur’an 
desecration. 

Desecration is an interesting phenomenon because there are few 
indications that desecrators are familiar with the long tradition of “etiquette 
with the Qur’an” or of Islam in general as a religious tradition. How, then, 
do desecrators know what to do? A possible answer is that the diverse 
actions suggested or actually performed—such as using a piece of bacon as 
a bookmark, using the Qur’an for target practice, ejaculating, urinating, or 
defecating on a mushaf—are not based on knowledge about Muslim 
exegetical traditions but are the result of inferences drawn from a book- 
person blend that makes cross-cultural understanding (although not respect) 
possible. Desecrators do not have to study Islam to figure out that using a 
mushaf for target practice will upset Muslims. Acts of desecration have one 
thing in common: they would all be considered acts of violence and 
humiliation if they were directed at a person. 


ESSENTIALISM MODIFIED 


Research on psychological essentialism has long focused on the domain of 
“folk-biology.” Human beings in diverse cultural contexts, as well as small 
children, categorize living creatures on the basis of assumed shared, 
invisible properties with causal effects. A cat is a cat because of an inner 


“catness,” which also explains particular “cat behavior.” Even if that cat is 
surgically transformed so that in all appearances it resembles a dog, it is still 
a cat and will act as a cat. The invisible inner “stuff,” the essence, that 
defines membership, is intuitively construed as transferrable through 
procreation. Cats, even surgically transformed ones, give birth to kittens, 
not puppies. 

However, as research has progressed during the last 25 years, 
suggestions have been made that psychological essentialism as an intuitive 
reasoning heuristic is operational in other domains besides folk-biology. On 
the far end of the spectrum, and in line with the suggestion above 
concerning the selective transfer of properties into the book-person blend, 
psychologist Paul Bloom claims that humans use a form of psychological 
essentialism in every day reasoning about individual uniqueness. An 
individual is who she is not because of her outer appearances or behavior 
(i.e. observable traits) but because of an unobservable inner “something.” 
He terms this particular form of psychological essentialism “life-force 
essentialism” (Bloom, 2010, p. 20). 

It could then be suggested that it is this notion of life-force essence that 
is transferred into the book-person blend. According to Fauconnier and 
Turner, a blend is made possible because of a “mapping” between similar 
elements in the parent concepts (Fauconnier and Turner, 2002, 39-44). Like 
a person, the Qur’an has an outside, an outer appearance, and an inside of 
thoughts, beliefs, intentions, etc. The latter is analogous to the inner world 
of a person (with one important difference to be discussed below). 

However, there are some problems with this model. Bloom’s life-force 
essentialism does not fit perfectly with Muslim conceptions of the Qur’an 
as a sacred scripture. Strictly speaking, there is no one, unique Qur’an that 
is considered sacred. Individual copies of the Qur’an, mushafs, are not 
objects set apart because of their individual uniqueness. Rather they are 
special because they belong to a particular category of books. Hence, if 
there is a conceptual blend underlying the iconic dimension, that blend is 
not of an individual person and an individual book. It is of an individual 
person belonging to a particular group, and an individual book belonging 
to a particular category of books. This merits turning to psychological 
essentialism in another domain: groups and group belonging. 


KINSHIP AND APPEARANCE 


The question of how individual mushafs are related to the less concrete 
notion of the Qur’an as the revealed word of God has been the object of 
much discussion, not always converging, in Islamic theological tradition 
(Madigan, 2001b). Two references in the text itself have been important 
here: to the “preserved tablet,” al-lahw al-mahfuz (85:22) and to “the 
mother of the book,” umm al-kitab (13:39). There is no theological 
consensus on what these verses mean. One line of thought is that the 
reference is to a heavenly prototype for earthly Qur’ans, an idea that 
establishes a link between the divine word and individual mushafs as 
physical objects (Madigan, 2001a). The employment of a metaphor of 
motherhood is telling, if one subscribes to the view that metaphors reveal 
underlying structures of thought (Lakoff and Johnson, 2003). Essence 
transfer through procreation is a central intuitive assumption in 
psychological essentialism in the social domain. While descendants of a 
person are not identical to that person, nor to one another, the intuitive bias 
is that they all partake in something “shared,” albeit to different degrees. 
This shared “stuff’ unites them into a group and forms part of their 
individual, unique essences (Gelman and Hirschfeld, 1999, 409). It is quite 
possible, even likely, that the “mother of the book” in the Qur’anic text 
originally referred to something other than the relationship between 
individual mushafs and a heavenly prototype (Madigan, 2001a). The very 
fact that the latter over time became established as an important cultural 
interpretation, however, points to a possible application of psychological 
essentialism in the social domain to the Qur’an, which is, in line with the 
overall argument of iconicity as the result of a book-person blend. 

While humans intuitively use information on common descent (kinship) 
to categorize persons into social groups, this is by no means the only 
information that matters. Research into responses to different cues in this 
context, and the relative strength of these cues, can shed further light on 
peculiarities of the iconic dimension of the Qur’an. 

Anthropologist Natalia K. Suit reports an incident from fieldwork in 
Egypt. She visited the library Dar al-kutub (“the abode of books”) in Cairo, 
where very old mushafs were stored. She observed that mushafs that 
differed in size, design, style of script and layout from Qur’an copies 


otherwise in circulation were not handled according to established norms of 
protection and respect. They were allowed to collect dirt and dust, were 
flipped through apparently without any consideration for ritual purity, with 
soiled, saliva-moistened fingers, and were stored seemingly without any 
consideration for their venerable placement (Suit, 2013, 193-194). Suit’s 
observation suggests that appearance matters, as it does in human social 
categorization. Human beings routinely and intuitively interpret physical 
appearance, both in terms of phenotypical traits (e.g., skin color) and 
cultural markers such as clothing and badges as cues for social belonging. 
However, appearance is not everything, neither in social categorization nor, 
it appears, in the context of the iconic dimension of the Qur’an. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE 


Research in the field of social psychology indicates that shared language 
(including dialects or accents) is one of the more powerful cues used in 
social categorization, and that it often trumps physical appearance (Greene, 
2013, 52-53; Henrich, 2016, 201-202; Kinzler et al, 2009). From this 
perspective, it becomes quite understandable that mushafs containing the 
Arabic text are, in general, considered more sacred than translations, and 
that those containing both the Arabic text and a translation (which is 
common in printed Qur’ans today) are considered more sacred than those 
containing only the translation. Even so, it remains the general view that 
translations do merit respect as well. 

Translations into languages other than Arabic have not always been 
looked upon favorably within the theological tradition (Bobzin, 2001). 
There has been a strong notion of the “inimitability,” i jaz, of the text as the 
literal word of God. A translation can at most be an imperfect interpretation 
of the original text, hence titles such as “The meaning of the Holy Qur’an” 
are used for translations. The question arises therefore: Why is the sacred 
character of translations even considered? Psychological essentialism can 
again provide an answer. 

The underlying reason why kinship, appearance, and language function 
as cues in social categorization, according to some theories, 1s because they 
are interpreted as signals of shared inner worlds. Human beings who are 


related, look alike, or speak alike have a better than chance probability of 
also thinking and feeling alike (Henrich and Henrich, 2007, 72-74). 
Research indicates that information on overlaps in inner worlds (beliefs, 
aesthetic preferences, values) trumps language and appearance in social 
categorization (Launay and Dunbar, 2015). Hence, even though the 
language may differ between an Arabic version of the Qur’an and a 
translation, there is an implicit notion that the meaning (the inner world or 
essence) is somewhat shared. It is reasonable to assume that this affects 
views on a translation’s semi-sacred character. 

It is important to note a possible difference between assumptions of an 
essence uniting members of a social group and an essence uniting copies of 
the Qur’an. In the former case, the assumed essence is invisible. In the latter 
case, it could be viewed as directly accessible: it is the text. Such a 
difference may provide the solution to the puzzle above, i.e. that copies of 
the Qur’an should be protected from objects and substances that are ritually 
polluting for persons, but that if the copies do come into contact with such 
objects and substances, there are no purification rituals to be performed. 
Pollution of persons changes their essence, and purification rituals can be 
seen as a means for restoration of that essence. In the case of the Qur’an, no 
actual change of essence (the text) occurs, and hence no ritual for the 
restoration of purity is necessary. 

A connection between the sacredness of a mushaf and its content in 
terms of text may also help explain ways of disposing of mushafs, besides 
the one mentioned above (respectful burial). Immersion in running water, 
dissolving the text, carefully erasing the text or (less common) shredding 
the text in a paper shredder are all practices that share one feature: they 
involve removing the text, the essence, which also changes the sacred 
character of the book. Here, it is relevant to note a controversial way of 
disposal: burning. Scholars disagree whether it is legitimate to burn worn- 
out mushafs. Those scholars who accept it cite the example of the third 
caliph ‘Uthman who, according to tradition, collected different versions of 
the Qur’an in circulation in the middle of the 7th century and burned all 
save one, which became the standard text. Those who are against the 
practice refer to burning as a hostile and violent act, which fits well with the 
suggestion made in connection with desecration above. Nonetheless, 
‘Uthman burned Qur’ans that were textually flawed, and hence not “real” 
Qur’ans, at least not essentially so (Svensson, 2010, 42-43). 


If, as suggested, the assumed meaning of the text also matters, there are 
implications. One could expect differences in the level of sacredness 
depending on the translator. An empirically testable prediction would be 
that a Qur’anic translation by a devout Muslim would be considered more 
sacred than one by a non-Muslim. Similarly, the majority could be expected 
to question the sacred character of a translation produced by a sectarian 
minority group, such as for example the Ahmadiyya, a missionary 
movement established in late 19th century India which most other Muslims 
consider heretical given the founder’s claim to be a prophet. Ahmadi 
Muslims are famous for their extensive translation and distribution of the 
Qur’anic text. 


THE ICONIC DIMENSION OF THE QUR’AN 
AND SOCIAL PRESTIGE 


After the terrorist attack in Paris in 2015, the search for the culprits 
identified a Belgian “mastermind,” Abdelhamid Abaaoud. He clearly had 
connections to the terrorist movement Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant 
(ISIL). In one of the photos circulating in the press, he is shown holding the 
ISIL flag in one hand, and in the other, a copy of the Qur’an. In the 
literature of the iconic dimension of sacred book, this manner of public 
display of scriptures has been noted. The standard interpretation is of a 
symbolic claim to some form of authority and legitimacy (Watts, 2013b, 
22-23). While there is little reason to question this interpretation of the 
function of such public display of the Qur’an, there is still room for 
investigating the mechanisms behind that function. 

Posing with the Qur’an is a display of physical proximity. Following the 
suggestions that the iconic dimension of the Qur’an is a result of a book- 
person blend, it is reasonable to look for analogies in social relations. 
According to research on “prestige psychology” (Henrich and Gil-White, 
2001), humans are drawn to persons who, for various reasons, have social 
prestige. We seek the proximity of such individuals even at large costs (in 
terms of resources and time). Prestige also has a tendency to rub off, onto 
humans and onto objects, which is evident in “celebrity endorsements” used 


in advertising, where displaying famous persons in the proximity of a 
product will enhance the sales of that product (Bergkvist and Zhou, 2016). 

Anthropologists Joseph Henrich and Francis Gil-White connect prestige 
psychology to the unrivalled capacity in our species for social learning. We 
constantly, and unconsciously, search for other humans to learn from 
(models), and seek their proximity in order to enhance the quality of such 
learning. Proximity enables “infocopying,” which entails not only 
emulation of the model’s outer behavior but also simulation of her mind, 1.e. 
of presumed information in her inner world. This is mostly an unconscious 
act. We react to signals indicating a successful model with emotions—love, 
affection, admiration, adoration—that prompt forms of behavior enhancing 
the quality of infocopying. A possible conclusion, not drawn by Henrich 
and Gil-White, is that proximity to an established prestigious individual 
may lead to what can be termed as secondary prestige. X becomes 
prestigious because X has been in the proximity of (and is assumed to have 
successfully infocopied) the prestigious model Y. Y’s prestige rubs off on X. 
I have discussed this elsewhere, in the context of prestige-based authority in 
Islam (Svensson, 2015, 194-254). 

If the sacred status of mushafs is a result of a book-person blend, and if 
there is a selective transfer where the text becomes the equivalent of the 
inner world of a person, then the practice of individuals claiming authority 
and legitimacy through the public display of proximity to mushafs becomes 
intelligible. It is an exploitation of basic human prestige psychology, a by- 
product of human social cognition. Some additional facts support this view. 
Several of the behaviors directed at models that Henrich and Gil-White 
discuss in the context of prestige psychology are analogous to what has 
already been mentioned in the context of “etiquette with the Qur’an”: the 
book should be treated with respect and love, protected, elevated, and above 
all, deferred to. Furthermore, there is the additional devotional practice of 
“gazing at the Qur’an” to consider (McAuliffe, 2009, 410-411; Suit, 2013, 
197), as well as the fact that mushafs are a recurring theme in representative 
art, on posters, on stickers, on jewelry, and even as statues. Heinrich and 
Gil-White note that prestigious persons are the focus of intense gazing, and 
that this can be explained as a human behavior that has been selected for 
because it has enhanced the quality of infocopying. A corresponding 
behavior towards the Qur’an could thus be understood as a cultural 
exploitation of this proclivity. 


THE POWER OF THE TEXT 


The view that the Qur’an, both as recited and written text, can transmit 
baraka, “blessings” is well established in Islamic tradition (Zadeh, 2008). 
Such blessings have concrete effects primarily on health, well-being, and 
prosperity. Baraka may emanate from mushafs, which can be seen for 
example in the popularity of portable miniature Qur’ans. However, when it 
comes to this aspect of the iconic dimension, the bulk of examples relate to 
its inside. 

All around the Muslim world and throughout history there are examples 
of uses of the Qur’anic text that may be described as talismanic. Plates and 
cups can be ornamented with verses from the Qur’an, which are thought to 
transfer baraka to the food and drink served on and in them. Qur’anic 
verses may be sown on the inside of clothes, to be constantly in touch with 
the skin. One of the more widespread practices is the use of verses from the 
Qur’an as the potent ingredient in the making of amulets (Meri, 2001). The 
practice of “drinking the Qur’an,” i.e. dissolving copied text from the 
Qur’an in water and then ingesting the water, occurs in different Muslim 
contexts around the world and has a long history (Wilkens, 2013; Zadeh, 
2009). 

A first step in explaining these phenomena in line with the current 
theoretical framework is to search for analogies in the domain of human 
social interaction. Bloom notes that one of the characteristics of life-force 
essentialism is that it is construed as contagious, 1.e. transmittable through 
physical contact, between persons and between persons and objects (Bloom, 
2010, 20-22). This is why, for example, an original piece of art may be 
worth a fortune, while an identical copy is worthless. The two carry 
different essences because of different physical relationships to the artist. 
Another example is the phenomenon of “celebrity memorabilia,” i.e. 
individuals ascribe value to quite ordinary objects only because they have 
belonged to, or rather have been touched by, famous, admired, or loved 
individuals. Experimental research has concluded that underlying 
perceptions of essence transfer are the most likely explanation (Newman, 
Diesendruck, and Bloom, 2011). A scholar within the field of religious 
studies will of course recognize the parallel with the phenomenon of relics, 
which are found also in Islamic tradition (Meri, 2010). 


The suggestion of a book-person blending process, and an identification 
of life-force essence (in the case of a person) with text (in the case of the 
mushaf) fits well with this aspect of the iconic dimension. The mushaf, as 
the human body, may be a carrier of baraka, but the potent “stuff” is the 
text, like the life-force essence of a person, which, however, is invisible. 

As mentioned above, the occurrence of text outside of the mushaf, for 
example as parts of other texts, as ornamentation or as ingredient in 
talismans, amulets, or elixirs, has prompted serious reflection on the part of 
religious scholars from the earliest period up to contemporary times, 
particularly in connection with rules of respect and protection and ways of 
disposal. Some have concluded that the same rules that apply to mushafs 
apply equally to excerpts from the Qur’an appearing in any other context. 
Others have made distinctions, at times with extensive arguments 
(Svensson, 2010, 44-48). Noteworthy is not the content of the diverse 
views but rather the very fact that there is diversity. A common explanation 
for rules on respect and protection of the Qur’an among Muslims is that 
they are founded in established cultural beliefs on the sacredness of the 
word of God as such. The noted diversity appears to contradict this view. 
More conspicuously, everyday practice indicates that believers do make a 
distinction between the Qur’an as a codex and Qur’anic text occurring 
outside of the codex, 1.e. textual excerpts, particularly concerning rules of 
purity. When Qur’anic verses are swallowed, embroidered on the inside of 
clothes, or used as everyday adornment in diverse contexts, for example, on 
almanacs, as graffiti on walls, on bumper stickers, or as quotations in 
newspapers, then the rules of respect and protection that apply to mushafs 
appear less of a concern (Suit, 2013, 203). In light of this essay’s theoretical 
framework, these apparent contradictions and ambiguities become less of a 
puzzle. Excerpts are not in themselves “personified.” They are rather the 
equivalent of a person’s life-force essence outside the boundaries of the 
body. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have proposed in this essay a new explanatory framework with which to 
approach the iconic dimension of the Qur’an. A reasonable question is: For 


what purpose? Is it not enough merely to describe and systematize the 
Qur’an’s iconic features, note changes over time, and relate these findings 
to “cultural beliefs,” 1.e. beliefs that are metaphorically shared by humans in 
a given population present or past, beliefs that we should aspire to 
understand as thoroughly as possible? What is the need for digging deeper 
into the psychological underpinnings of those beliefs? 

I do not question the value of ethnographic and historical research into 
the iconic dimension of the Qur’an as scripture, but I believe there remains 
to ask the question “why?” in a manner that goes deeper, for several 
reasons. 

One is integration. The theoretical framework suggested here enables 
connecting diverse phenomena that previous research has discussed as quite 
separate, but in some way interconnected, examples of the iconic dimension 
of the Qur’an. What the framework does is to confirm the 
interconnectedness, to provide a basis for it and to integrate it into a wider 
theoretical framework developed by researchers in fields other than the 
study of religions, ethnography, or history. James Watts has noted an 
apparent “personification” of scriptures as central to the iconic dimension. 
Blending theory, in combination with research on psychological 
essentialism, can provide theoretical support for that observation. 

Reference to cultural beliefs as explanations for the diverse aspects of 
the iconic dimension has its limitations. There is no cultural consensus and 
often a lack of one-to-one mapping between verbalized norms concerning 
how to handle the mushaf and actual practices. Some of the ambiguities 
outlined above, which are difficult to explain from the perspective of 
cultural beliefs, become less so within the proposed framework. Why, for 
example, is there so much stress on protecting the mushaf from coming into 
contact with impurity but so little attention to the consequences and ritual 
repair of such contact? How is it that desecrators of the Qur’an, without 
detailed knowledge of Muslim cultural beliefs, can come up with new, 
innovative ways of desecration that Muslims will interpret in the intended 
way? Why do rules of respect and protection towards a mushaf cease to 
apply if it is deprived of its textual content (if the text “between the covers” 
is erased)? Why, on the other hand, are Qur’anic textual excerpts found 
outside of the mushaf not, at least not intuitively, viewed as something to 
which the same rules of respect and protection apply? 


Another reason why a search for an underlying psychological 
infrastructure behind the iconic dimension of the Qur’an is relevant is that it 
provides a starting point for comparison, not only with beliefs and practices 
in other religious traditions that harbor the notion of sacred scriptures, but 
also with sacred objects in general. The comparative research field of the 
iconic dimension of religious scriptures is new, but already at this point it is 
possible to identify noteworthy cross-religious similarities that call for 
cross-religious explanations (Myrvold, 2010; Watts, 2013a). The 
similarities between practices and beliefs pertaining to the iconic dimension 
of sacred books and those pertaining to other sacred objects suggest that a 
hypothesis of an object-person blending process combined with theories of 
psychological essentialism may be of wider relevance. Perhaps books as 
artifacts, with the clear demarcation between an outside and an inside, the 
latter containing thoughts, beliefs, values etc., make humans particularly 
prone to making an object-person blend. This could explain why some of us 
have problems, for example, with throwing away, or destroying books that 
we have read and will never read again, even bad ones, and why a few of us 
display such interesting psychological conditions as bibliomania, 
bibliophagy, and bibliomancy also outside of religious contexts. 


NOTES 


1. All translations of the Qur’an used in this essay are from Yusuf Ali’s translation, probably the 
most used in English speaking contexts around the world (Ali, 2004). 

2. Well-known examples are the public trial, sentencing, and burning of the Qur’an event staged in 
2011 by the American pastor Terry Jones and rumors about different forms of Qur’an 
desecration as a means of psychological torture at Guantanamo Bay prison [see the collection of 
references on en.wikipedia.org/wiki/2005_Quran_desecration_controversy]. 
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CHAPTER 19 


DAVID JANZEN 


RESPONSES TO SIN 


Some biblical texts describe sin as an inherent part of the human condition. 
One of the biblical flood stories states that God saw “that the wickedness of 
humankind was great in the earth, and that every inclination of the thoughts 
of their hearts was only evil continually” (Gen 6:5); in Solomon’s prayer at 
the dedication of the temple he says that “there is no one who does not sin” 
(2 Kgs 8:46; 2 Chr 6:36), and we find the same sentiment in places such as 
Job 4:17-19; Ps 143:2; Prov 20:9; and Eccl 7:20, among other passages. 
Violations of God’s law are obviously understood to be sins, and law codes 
like Exod 20:22-23:33 and Deuteronomy 12-26 prescribe punishment for a 
whole host of crimes. Disobedience of divine command not formally 
inscribed in law also merits punishment, as in the story of 1 Samuel 15, 
where Saul fails to completely fulfill the task God orders him to undertake 
and is stripped of the kingship as a result. Sin is often understood to be a 
national rather than individual endeavor. The prayer of Neh 9:6-37, for 
example, refers to the repeated punishments of all Israel for the nation’s 
failure to keep the law, reflecting the view of Judges and Kings, which 
present repetitive punishments of Israel because of their worship of foreign 
gods (see, e.g., Judg 2:11-23; 2 Kgs 17:7-23). Even non-Israelite nations, 
who assumedly know nothing of God’s law, are condemned to punishment 
for their evil in places such as Amos 1. 


Expiation refers to a ritual response to sin meant to cope with or 
eliminate its expected negative effects. Expiation is not always the biblical 
reaction to sin, and sometimes individuals or a nation, upon being 
confronted with their sin, change their ways in the hope of staving off the 
punishment, a hope that is sometimes realized. For example, when Ezra 
hears that the post-exilic community has been intermarrying with “the 
peoples of the lands” (Ezra 9:1-3), something that he understands as a 
violation of the law (9:6), he does not deal with the sin by ritual means but 
by working with the community to expel the foreign women (Ezra 10) in 
order to prevent the punishment he believes the community has earned 
(9:10-15). In Jer 26:16-19, the people recall Micah’s pronouncement of the 
destruction of Jerusalem that did not come to pass because King Hezekiah 
entreated God’s favor in response to the prophecy, causing God to relent. In 
2 Chr 30:18-20, Hezekiah prays on behalf of the Israelites participating in 
Passover who had not purified themselves, and “the Lorp heard Hezekiah, 
and healed the people.” In Jonah, the Ninevites undertake acts of mourning 
in response to the prophet’s proclamation of punishment, reasoning, “Who 
knows? God may relent and change his mind,” which is precisely what 
happens (3:9-10). 

Prayers and acts of mourning are, however, ritual activities, and so the 
final cases mentioned previously really are acts of expiation. (Ezra does 
pray in Ezra 9, but the prayer is not related to forgiveness or expiation.) 
Still, it is common to think of sacrifice as ancient Israel’s expiatory ritual 
par excellence. Many different biblical writers who lived at different times 
refer to sacrifice, although individual authors tend to provide little 
description as to how sacrifice was conducted, or explanation as to what 
different things they believed sacrifice to accomplish. The sacrificial system 
changed and developed over time (Marx 2005, 15-51), making it difficult 
to discuss a single understanding within ancient Israel of sacrifice and 
expiation. Pentateuchal material that scholars associate with the Priestly 
tradition contains by far the most detailed descriptions of sacrificial rituals 
and their relationship to sin; this is especially true of Leviticus 1-7, which 
has been described as a kind of manual or handbook of sacrifice (Budd 
1996, 13; Gilders 2004, 61), and so this is where we will focus our 
attention. Arguably, the most influential modern attempt to reconstruct the 
understanding of sacrifice that lies behind these texts is that of Jacob 
Milgrom (Watts 2007, 3). The Priestly texts themselves do not provide an 


overarching theory of sacrifice, which is to say that P does not directly 
explain how or why sacrifice works, but Milgrom believes that P texts 
provide enough detail to reconstruct the worldview behind the sacrifices in 
these texts and the understanding of expiation assumed within them. 

There are many theories of sacrifice within biblical scholarship that 
compete with Milgrom’s (Eberhart 2004, 486), the result of P’s lack of 
explicit explanation, but it will become clear in the following discussion 
that three elements are key to the Priestly tradents’ understanding of 
expiation: the Hatta t (a word that can mean “sin” but in the sacrificial texts 
is often translated as “sin offering’’), the manipulation of sacrificial blood, 
and the verb kipper (kpr in piel), often translated as “to make atonement,” 
which is used to express the outcome of the hattat. The very lack of 
explanation in P as to how and why sacrifice functions in relation to 
expiation, however, suggests that the Priestly tradents were not interested in 
providing readers with a comprehensive understanding in this regard. Our 
investigation, then, will cover two different things: how the priests may 
have understood sacrifice to function for expiation, and what messages P 
sends to readers through its narrative as it discusses sacrifice and expiation. 


THE WORLDVIEW BEHIND PRIESTLY 
CONCEPTS OF SACRIFICE AND EXPIATION 


Leviticus 1—7 refers to five different kinds of sacrifice: the burnt offering, 
grain offering, offering of well-being, hattat or sin offering, and guilt 
offering, which are discussed in that order in Leviticus 1—5 and again in 
Leviticus 6-7. These chapters provide no information as to why one would 
offer the first three of these, although 6:12—16 [19-23] refers to the use of 
the grain offering in the priests’ anointing, and other parts of P’s narrative 
refer to their use in the inauguration of the tabernacle cult (Exod 29:10-14, 
36-37; Lev 8:14-17). But in regard to the regular cultic offerings, Leviticus 
1-7 provides a clear function only for the Aattat and the guilt offering in 
Lev 4:1-5:26 [6:7], both of which are used in expiation. Leviticus 4 
specifies that the hattat must be offered if anyone teheta’ bisgäga “sins 
unintentionally, sins in error” and the chapter describes the process of 
offering the hatta t in the cases of the unintentional sins of the high priest, 


all Israel, an Israelite ruler, and an individual Israelite. 4:27-31, for 
example, describes the details of blood manipulation and burning of the 
animal offered for an unintentional sin committed by Israelites once they 
become aware of it, and it concludes by saying, “the priest will make 
atonement (Aipper) on your behalf, and you shall be forgiven,” although not 
all scholars agree that “make atonement” is the proper translation of kipper. 
Using evidence from Leviticus 4 and throughout the Priestly material, 
Milgrom argues that the blood of the hattat is a “ritual detergent” that 
cleanses the cultic sanctuary, but not the sacrificer; the descriptions of the 
blood manipulation, Milgrom points out, consistently demonstrate that 
sacrificial blood is applied to the sancta and never to the sinner (Milgrom 
1991, 253-293). Because of the role he sees for the hafta t—purifying the 
sancta—he prefers the translation “purification offering,” even though the 
more traditional “sin offering” reflects the root from which the word 
derives. Sinners benefit from the forgiveness that follows the sacrifice, 
writes Milgrom, but their sin has polluted the sanctuary in which, according 
to P, God’s glory is present (Exod 40:34-38). In Milgrom’s reconstruction 
of the cosmovision behind the Priestly texts that discuss sacrifice, Israel’s 
sin and bodily impurities (which can be caused by childbirth, skin diseases, 
and contact with a corpse) act as a “miasma” that is attracted to and pollutes 
the sanctuary. The fact that references to blood manipulation in passages 
like Leviticus 4 show that blood is applied to the sancta rather than to 
sinners demonstrates that the result of the ritual, expressed by kipper, is 
realized by the sanctuary and not the sacrificer. In P’s worldview, Milgrom 
concludes, God will not dwell in a polluted sanctuary and so it must be 
cleansed with sacrificial blood or else God will depart from Israel’s midst. 
Even though the basic sense of the root Apr is “to cover,” Milgrom 
appeals to linguistic evidence to argue that in the context of P’s sacrificial 
texts kipper means “to rub off, wipe” (Milgrom 1991, 1079-182); this is the 
actual effect of the blood of the Hatta t for Milgrom as it wipes or cleanses 
Israel’s sin and impurity from the sanctuary. In his understanding, then, the 
sacrifice really functions to purify, not to grant expiation, although 
forgiveness is the inevitable secondary result of the sacrifice when it is 
offered for sin. In P’s worldview, blood can function to cleanse the sancta of 
the miasma of sin and impurity because, as Lev 17:11 tells us, P seems to 
equate blood with life, and so the blood counteracts the effects of impurity 
that, says Milgrom, P associates with death (45-47, 711-712). For example, 


male and female genital discharges result in impurity (Leviticus 15), and 
this is because the loss of vaginal blood and semen both suggest “the 
diminution of life” (767). 

Milgrom’s reconstruction of the worldview behind P’s presentation of 
sacrifice hinges on a number of important conclusions, which we will 
investigate in turn. The first of these is that the blood of the hatta t cleanses 
the sanctuary and not the sinner, since it is placed on the sancta. In drawing 
this conclusion, Milgrom infers meaning to a ritual action, a meaning that 
the text does not clearly articulate (Gane 2005, 108), and one can argue that 
since the descriptions of blood manipulation in Leviticus 4 are inevitably 
followed by forgiveness that the blood acts for the sacrificer as well as for 
the sancta (so, e.g., Dennis 2002, 112-115; Jenson 1992, 156-160; Kiuchi 
1987, 39-66; Maccoby 1999, 175-180; Watts 2007, 81), and thus directly 
expiates sin. If it is true that Leviticus 4 never explicitly makes the word 
kipper—which expresses the end result of the hattat—the cause of 
forgiveness, it is also true that in this chapter forgiveness inevitably follows 
kipper. Perhaps we should conclude, rather like Milgrom, that the sacrifice 
that results in kipper is technically the prerequisite for rather than the cause 
of forgiveness (Levine 1974, 65-66; Marx 2003, 117), but the inevitability 
of the connection means that the ritual always results in expiation for 
unintentional sins. 

Milgrom’s explanation of the purification provided by the blood of the 
hattä t, moreover, relies on his belief that in the Priestly worldview sin is an 
impure miasma that could pollute the sanctuary, but this is not a process 
that he clearly explains (see Maccoby 1999, 167-170). Milgrom does refer 
to the Akkadian cognate kuppuru “to wipe” to justify his understanding of 
kipper, but Mesopotamian texts make no connection between sacrifice and 
kuppuru purification rituals, whereas the Arabic cognate root Afr is used in 
the context of covering or annulling sin (Janowski 2000, 57-60, 93-95). It 
is true that there are places in P where the hafta t is used only to purify holy 
things—its use to initiate the tabernacle cult in Exodus 29 and Leviticus 8 is 
an obvious example of this—but we need to pay attention to the different 
contexts in which we encounter this ritual. If Leviticus 4 consistently 
connects it to forgiveness, then it is reasonable to assume that in the Priestly 
worldview it has expiatory capability when offered in the context of 


unintentional sin.! 


Should we conclude, then, that in the Priestly worldview blood is a ritual 
detergent, perhaps one that could cleanse the sinner as well as the sancta? 
When used in the context of the initiation of the cult, the outcome of the 
hatta t is not forgiveness but holiness (e.g., Exod 29:36; Lev 8:15), so it is 
possible that we should understand blood as efficacious because it 
communicates holiness (Eberhart 2002, 257-261; Lemandelé 2002, 286), 
although P never actually makes the claim that blood itself is holy (Gilders 
2004, 18). Since Lev 17:11 equates blood with life, perhaps it is easiest to 
see the sacrificial blood as a ransom or payment for the life of the sacrificer. 
After all, the noun köper from the root kpr is used to refer to a ransom or 
payment in exchange for human lives in P (Exod 30:12; Num 35:31-32, 
and see Janowski 2000, 246-247; Kiuchi 1987, 101-109; Levine 1974, 67— 
69), although here again P never explicitly makes the claim that the 
sacrifice is offered as a ransom. And the fact of the matter is that the 
meaning of virtually every word in Lev 17:11 is disputed (Gilders 2004, 
168) and that there is virtually no evidence that blood manipulation has 
anything to do with an equation between it and life (182), making the verse 
of rather less help in determining P’s understanding of the meaning of blood 
manipulation than might at first seem to be the case. 

To some degree, one’s understanding of the role of blood in expiation 
will depend upon one’s understanding of the meaning of kipper. Since, for 
example, kipper is used in other texts to refer to social reconciliation (e.g., 
Gen 32:21 [20]), we could understand the blood manipulation in P that 
results in kipper as reconciling the breach of relationship between sinners 
and God (Albertz 2001, 136-139, 143). In this case, the traditional 
translation of the verb as “to make atonement” would make sense. If one, 
like Milgrom, understands the basic sense of kipper in the sacrificial 
context as referring to wiping, then one is more likely to understand blood 
as purifying the sancta and/or sinners (Sklar 2005, 105-136). Of course, if 
one understands the basic sense of the verb as “to ransom,” then one will 
see the blood as paying or substituting for the life of the sacrificer (Levine 
1974, 67-73, and see Milgrom 1991, 1081). But considering that the hatta t 
and its blood manipulation lead, as we have seen, to purification and 
holiness as well as forgiveness, then perhaps it is easiest to understand the 
Priestly use of kipper merely as indicating the completion of the sacrificial 
ritual (Rendtorff 2004, 176-178) that results, depending on the context, in 
purification, holiness, or forgiveness. In the context of the expiation in 


Leviticus 4, where the hattat is consistently followed by forgiveness, we 
could simply say that the accomplishment of the sacrifice removes a barrier 
that had prevented God from granting forgiveness, for the texts present God 
as responding automatically to this sacrifice with forgiveness (Gane 2005, 
194-195). Forgiveness, purity, and holiness are not, in P, things that come 
into being without sacrifice, and to that extent we can say that the hattd t is 
the cause of expiation, where the use of kipper simply signals that the 
necessary ritual action has been performed that allows forgiveness to occur. 

P’s lack of explanation as to how sacrificial expiation functions is 
responsible for the variety of scholarly reconstructions of the Priestly 
worldview that lies behind sacrifice. Perhaps, as Milgrom reconstructs P’s 
sacrificial worldview, the blood of the hafta t is a detergent that results in 
purification, making forgiveness a secondary or mediated aspect of the 
sacrifice. Perhaps the blood of the hatta t is a payment of or ransom for the 
life of the sacrificer, in which case expiation results from this payment as a 
kind of exchange. Perhaps the blood purifies sinners as well as the sancta, 
and/or conveys holiness to sinners, allowing them to remain in Israel and in 
proximity to God’s presence. Perhaps, based on the way the verb kipper is 
used in other biblical texts, we should see the blood of sacrifice as simply 
restoring a broken relationship between the sinner and God in some 
unspecified way, making the two at one again. Perhaps we should simply 
conclude that the information with which P provides us just is not enough to 
clearly understand what the Priestly tradents believed about the role of 
blood in the cult (Gilders 2008). It was, obviously, within their ability to 
make this clear, and so we might ask why they chose not to do so. One 
obvious response to this question is that this is simply not the goal of P’s 
texts that discuss sacrifice, blood, sin, and forgiveness, and that only a close 
reading of them in P’s narrative might give us some sense as to what P is 
doing in its discussions of these issues. 

Before we turn to just that sort of reading, it is important to emphasize 
that Leviticus 4 discusses the expiation only of unintentional sins. In P, 
sacrifice is generally not an option for those in deliberate violation of divine 
command, and so the sinner of Num 15:32-36 who breaks the law by 
working on the Sabbath is executed. He presumably has acted “high 
handedly,” as 15:30-31 puts it, and 15:27-31 is clear that sacrifice will not 
expiate such actions; high handed sinners will “bear the guilt” because 
sacrifice cannot expiate it, and they must be “cut off.” When Exod 31:14 


demands that violators of the Sabbath law be “cut off from among the 
people,” it specifies that this refers to capital punishment, the sentence 
carried out in Num 15:32-36. There are numerous places where Priestly and 
Holiness materials stipulate that violators of particular laws are to be “cut 
off” (Exod 30:33, 38; Lev 7:20, 21; 17:4; 18:29; 19:8, etc.), but Exod 31:14 
is unusual among them because it specifically equates this with the death 
penalty. The use of “cut off’ by itself may simply imply expulsion from 
Israel, but at any rate P seems clear that there is practically no place within 
the people for those who act in high handed violation of the law. There are a 
small number of sins to which P refers that the atta t and the guilt offering 
will expiate (Lev 5:1, 21-26 [6:1-7]; Num 5:5-10), assumedly because 
they are not high handed. 


THE PRIESTLY PRESENTATION OF SACRIFICE 
AND EXPIATION 


To ask how P portrays sacrifice and expiation is a different question than 
asking how the priests who conducted the sacrifices believed they 
functioned; here, we are not interested in a theory of sacrifice, something P 
does not elucidate, or the worldview that stands behind such an unexplained 
theory, but in what readers of the texts learn when they read about the 
sacrifices, and specifically what they learn about the relationship between 
sacrifice, sin, and expiation. Scholars often simply assume that a rational 
worldview lies behind the presentation of the sacrifices in these texts, one 
that will make all of P’s descriptions of sacrifice and its effects cohere, and 
this assumption is based on another one, that there is no essential difference 
between text and ritual (Watts 2007, 11-13). The possibility exists that 
Leviticus 1-7 was never meant to function as some kind of priestly manual 
or handbook and that a great gulf exists between how priests believed the 
sacrifices worked to bring forgiveness and what the Priestly tradents meant 
to communicate in texts like Leviticus 1—7. The fact that we do not find a 
clear explanation as to how sacrifice functions in P (see Budd 1996, 28; 
Marx 2003, 103) suggests the tradents had other goals in mind than 
providing a theory of sacrifice when putting Leviticus 1—7 together. 


Our search here is for the ideas communicated by the text’s description 
of sacrifice, particularly in regard to the description of the hattä t, blood 
manipulation, and what these are said to accomplish, since these appear to 
be the key elements Leviticus 4—5 associates with the forgiveness of sin. As 
we shall see, P’s narrative emphasizes that Israelites who sin violate the 
cosmic order established by God insofar as in their sin they have failed to 
remain in submission to God. The hattaät is a public admission of this 
failure that simultaneously recognizes the validity of the moral order God 
has established and the place of the individual and Israel within it. Before 
readers even reach P’s description of the hatta t they are taught to see blood 
manipulation as signaling a distinction between Israel and God, a 
distinction that, in the context of Leviticus 4-5, draws readers’ attention to 
the distinction between God as the sovereign who commands and Israel as 
the subject who should obey. The use of the hattat for bodily impurities 
rather than sin in Leviticus 12—15 shows readers that this sacrifice is a cultic 
act that publically signals a break with an undesirable state—one of being 
impure in the cases of Leviticus 12—15—and an ordered one, the way one 
was in the past and the way one should be in the future. The repetitive 
appearance of the sacrifice that literally means “sin” suggests to readers that 
a similar cultic message is broadcast by the hatta t when it is offered in the 
context of unintentional sin. In this case it is not only a public admission of 
guilt, something that does not apply in the context of impurity where 
culpability is not at issue, but also signals the end of the state of being a 
sinner and points to the way Israelites should be. And in such a case, 
sacrificers signal the way they want to be, obedient to God’s law, and thus 
the sacrifice also communicates a pledge that the sinner will aim not to act 
against God’s commandments again. The verb kipper, which signals the 
conclusion of the sin offering, thus expresses that this public confession 
concerning the validity of the moral order and its recent violation, a 
confession that implicitly includes a pledge to avoid further sin, has been 
fully made. Only once such acknowledgment is complete, says P, will God 
forgive. 

P’s interest in cosmic and moral order, emphasized through the use of 
repetition that structures the text, is clear from the beginning of its narrative 
in the creation story of Gen 1:1-2:4a, where humans are created in the 
divine image (1:26-30). A scene that begins with the universal chaos of 
tohu wäaböhü is quickly converted into a created order in which animals and 


humans can be fruitful and multiply. The first three days of creation narrate 
acts of separation, while the corresponding three days that follow narrate 
the creation of things to fill these spaces. This created order sets the stage 
for moral order, which is an absolute necessity in P. To survive the flood, 
Noah must do “all that God commanded him” (Gen 6:22), and the Israelites 
only survive God’s slaughter of the firstborn in Egypt because they “did just 
as the LorD had commanded Moses and Aaron” (Exod 12:28). In the story 
of the construction of the tabernacle, Moses and Israel consistently do what 
“the LORD commanded”—a phrase used twenty-two times in Exodus 35— 
36; 39-40—as they put the sanctuary together following divine orders; only 
after these repetitive acts of obedience does the divine glory settle in 
Israel’s midst (40:34-38). P’s world is ordered by holiness as well, and the 
Priestly texts clearly distinguish between the most holy, which is the area of 
the sanctuary in immediate proximity to the divine presence, the holy, the 
area that surrounds this, and the common, which can be either pure or 
impure, while the holy must remain pure (Jenson 1992). 

Since the importance of order is such an obvious part of what P 
communicates, it comes as no surprise to readers to find that it is an 
important element of the texts that deal with sacrifice. Leviticus 1-7 
consists of a series of divine speeches concerning sacrificial requirements 
and stipulations. The first of these speeches, Leviticus 1-3, repetitively 
focuses on the parts of different sacrifices that are to be devoted to God 
alone, without mentioning that the priests and even Israel receive portions 
of some of these offerings (e.g., cf. 3:1-16a; 7:28-36; and 17:1-13). The 
conclusion of the speech provides a clear summary of this focus: all fat and 
blood is to be consumed by God alone, and Israel may never consume these 
parts of the animal under any circumstance (3:16b-17). We could say that 
an important theme of the first speech is a distinction between the diets of 
Israel and God; both consume the same species of animals (God’s 
consumption [ ’k/] is accomplished through sacrificial fire according to Lev 
6:3 [10] and 9:24) but fat and blood are to be consumed by God alone 
(Marx 2005, 141-142). As humans created in the divine image, Israel is 
both like and unlike God, and Leviticus 1-3 makes this point on the level of 
diet. The priests in P are holy (Exod 29:21, 44), and readers discover in 
Leviticus 6—7 in the final divine speeches of this section that the priests may 
eat of some of these sacrifices (6:9-11 [16-18], 19 [26], etc.), making them 
appear more like God than the rest of Israel, just as they are holy according 


to P while the rest of Israel is not. But, like the rest of Israel, fat and blood 
are prohibited in the priests’ diets. 

Having pointed to similarities and distinctions between God and Israel in 
the first divine speech of Leviticus, the second, 4:1—5:13, moves to the 
hattät. Unlike the discussion of the sacrifices in the first speech, the 
narrative provides us with the circumstance under which this sacrifice is to 
be offered, unintentional sin. The name of the sacrifice itself simply means 
“sin,” and for this reason alone, “sin offering” rather than “purification 
offering” would appear to be the translation that most clearly accords with 
the tradents’ thinking in their presentation of sacrifice; the fact that the first 
prolonged discussion of it concerns its use in the context of sin also points 
to this conclusion. The sin offering is to be presented when Israel does not 
do what God commands, and having just been exposed to a long divine 
speech concerning sacrifices that provides no clear purpose for offering 
them, unless it is to distribute fat and blood to the sole subject who may 
lawfully consume them, this second speech directs readers to yet another 
way in which God and Israel are different, one seemingly more 
consequential than simply diet. Sin is defined in 4:2 as a failure in regard to 
“any of the LORD’s commandments,” and thus the difference between Israel 
and God that the second speech repetitively emphasizes is one between a 
people who are to obey and a God who commands. Any subversion of this 
order may not be left unaddressed, and there is no forgiveness until such 
faults are publically acknowledged in sacrifice. The discussion of the sin 
offering in Leviticus 4 focuses on what is to be done with the fat and blood, 
the two aspects of diet that the previous divine speech used to distinguish 
between God and Israel. When Israel fails in submission to God, the text 
points readers to the hierarchical order just established between them in 
order to bring attention to the moral difference undermined in unintentional 
sin, and so this narrative of sacrifice reminds readers that they are under 
God’s law (Watts 2003, 97-98). And insofar as this sacrifice consists of 
agricultural products that Israel consumes from the land God has given to 
them, the sin offering, like the sacrifices of Leviticus 1-3, also appears as a 
meal that honors God, providing God with some of the usufruct of the land, 
just as vassals provide for suzerains, and thus that recognizes God as 
sovereign (Eberhart 2002, 358-359; Marx 2005, 78-88). Those who are too 
poor to offer animals for their unintentional sin may offer vegetable 
products (5:11—13), a sacrifice that does not involve blood manipulation at 


all and that yet culminates in forgiveness. The common element to all of the 
sacrifices that P has discussed so far, then, is not blood manipulation but 
burning (Eberhart 2004), the manner in which God consumes sacrificial 
material, and thus the way that God’s subordinates may honor him by 
giving back part of what their sovereign has given them. 

So while the Priestly tradents refuse to provide us with a theory of 
sacrifice, their narrative does suggest that readers reflect on the difference 
between themselves as subjects and God as sovereign, and on the moral 
order to which Israel is also subject. There is no explanation here as to how 
or why the sin offering leads to forgiveness, but the narrative emphasizes 
the burning of fat and blood manipulation, distributing these where they 
rightly belong. In P’s presentation, expiation is the result of cultic 
acknowledgment of a moral order violated when Israelites unintentionally 
implied through their actions that they did not recognize God’s right to 
order their moral universe. In this picture with which the text provides 
readers, expiation amounts to public acknowledgment or confession of the 
unintentional sinner’s true belief in a cosmic order in which God is 
sovereign and in a moral order in which Israel constantly submits to God’s 
commands. 

But just as the hatta t deals with sin in Leviticus 4-5, in Leviticus 12-15 
it functions in cases of individuals who need purification rather than 
forgiveness. Despite the fact that reproduction is a divine command in P 
(Gen 1:28), the parturient must offer a burnt offering and a sin offering after 
the time of her blood impurity has been completed (Leviticus 12). When the 
mesörä’ (someone with a skin disease, although the word is sometimes 
translated as “leprous person”) is cured, blood from the guilt offering must 
be applied to parts of his or her body and a sin offering and burnt offering 
must then be sacrificed following shaving and bathing (14:1-32). Those 
with uncontrollable genital discharges must offer a burnt offering and a sin 
offering (15:13-15, 28-30) after waiting seven days following the end of 
the discharge; otherwise, says God, Israel will “die in their uncleanness by 
defiling my tabernacle” (15:31). 

Sacrifice does not effect healing in any of these cases, for it is not 
offered until after the mésora’ is healed, the genital discharges have ceased, 
and the time of the parturient’s blood impurity is over. It is perhaps easy to 
see the sacrifices offered in these cases, including the Hatta t, as offered in 
order to allow a reincorporation of these figures into society (Marx 1996, 9— 


12), since their previous conditions excluded them from contact with other 
Israelites (Lev 13:45—46; 15:4-12, 16-18, 19-27), although reincorporation 
into the social body is not something the narrative mentions. Readers have 
seen in P’s narrative that sacrifice in general honors God as sovereign and 
distinguishes between God and Israel, and they have encountered the sin 
offering presented as an implicit confession of a failure to acknowledge the 
moral order to which Israel is subject. But unlike the case of unintentional 
sin, Israelites cannot be blamed for the impurities Leviticus 12-—15 
discusses, not even reproduction, since it is divinely mandated in P. Why, 
then, does P’s narrative draw attention to a sacrifice literally called “sin” in 
order to deal with these issues? Why, for that matter, mention the burnt 
offering here, or any sacrifice at all? The narrative is certainly clear that 
sacrifice is essential in each of these cases, as Lev 15:31 tells us: “you shall 
keep the people of Israel separate from their uncleanness, so that they do 
not die in their uncleanness by defiling my tabernacle.” The sacrifices are 
needed to “separate” Israel from their uncleanness, and a failure to do so 
will lead to destruction. 

The fact that 15:31 refers to ritual impurity as defiling the tabernacle 
may well provide an important piece of evidence for Milgrom’s miasma 
theory, but it is important to note here that the defiling of the sanctuary is 
not something P has been emphasizing in these texts. However, P certainly 
does emphasize that sacrifice provides a separation between the state of 
impurity and that of purity. Since they are not involved in healing, then the 
sacrifices are involved in this separation, which is to say that they broadcast 
a message that the individuals in question are no longer unclean but clean. 
And the fact that these texts have repetitively referred to the sin offering as 
involved in this ritual claim (12:6; 14:19, 31; 15:15, 30) allows readers to 
interpret the earlier discussion of it in Leviticus 4-5 in light of its 
appearance here. In those earlier chapters, as we saw, the narrative signals 
that the sin offering is portrayed as a confession of sinners’ failure to rightly 
acknowledge the cosmic order in which God is sovereign and Israel subject, 
and of the moral order in which God commands and Israel obeys. In 
Leviticus 12—15 readers encounter the sin offering as involved in separating 
Israelites from past states of uncleanness. After the bodily impurity is over, 
the sin and burnt offerings (and, in the case of the mesörä‘, the guilt 
offering as well) make a non-optional cultic statement that the individual is 
no longer unclean. One might say that sacrifice restores order (Jenson 1992, 


163—-165), but really sacrifice signals that order has been restored. More 
specifically, it makes the cultic statement that individuals are no longer in 
the undesirable (if unavoidable) state of being unclean and are instead in the 
desirable state of being clean; it is an announcement that things are now 
back to the way they should be. Readers, then, can broaden their 
understanding of sacrificial expiation based on these chapters. If 
forgiveness is granted after sinners make a public confession in sacrifice of 
their allegiance to the cosmic and moral orders God has established, the sin 
offering also signals a separation between individuals’ past state as sinners 
and current state as obedient subjects to their divine sovereign who follow 
God’s law. And insofar as they acknowledge in sacrifice that this is the way 
things should be, they make an implicit pledge to avoid further sin, since 
the sacrifice claims that this is the way they want things to be, the way they 
want themselves to be. 

What is at stake here, according to Lev 15:31, is Israel’s very survival; 
death is the result of failing to acknowledge the differences between God 
and Israel. The very next speech of P’s narrative, the one describing the Day 
of Atonement, opens with a reference to the story of Leviticus 10, in which 
two priests perform a cultic act in the tabernacle in a manner in which God 
“had not commanded them” (10:1); as a result, “fire came out from before 
the presence of the LORD and consumed them” (10:2). It is not Israel’s fault 
that members of its community contract skin diseases, but the community is 
held liable to destruction if the sacrifices and their attendant blood 
manipulation are not carried out once the diseased person has been healed. 
And if unintentional sinners acknowledge through sacrifice that things are 
back to the way they were—they once again are loyal subjects of their 
divine sovereign whom they did not mean to disobey—this will not work 
for the high-handed sinners who intentionally abandon the law and thus 
reject God’s sovereignty. High-handed sinners would not even want to 
acknowledge in sacrifice their subordination to God’s moral order because 
they do not acknowledge its legitimacy. For them, living in accordance with 
God’s law is not the way things should be, and so they have no intention of 
being obedient subjects in the future. They could not sacrifice a sin offering 
without engaging in a ritual lie. On the other hand, the unintentional sinner 
did not mean to erase the boundary between Israel and God, and even if 
unintentional sin is as inevitable as disease, the sacrifice of the sin offering 


acknowledges the order in which the sacrificer believes and conveys an 
implicit promise not to violate it again. 

As a result, there is no place in Israel for high-handed sinners; they are 
to be killed or “cut off from among the people,” just as the one with a skin 
disease is banned from life within the community (Lev 13:45—46). What is 
not part of the divinely established order does not belong within Israel. 
Israel can demonstrate that it does not countenance overt flaunting of divine 
law not only through the death penalty and banishment, but also through the 
sacrificial rituals of the Day of Atonement, which include a goat designated 
as a sin offering that is not slaughtered as this sacrifice normally is but that 
bears the sins of Israel confessed over it outside of the community into the 
wilderness. Chaos such as intentional sin belongs outside of Israel in 
distinction with the divinely mandated order that is to exist inside (Davies 
1977; cf. Gilders 2004, 43-49; Gorman 1990, 76-81, 101-102), and in 
Israel’s sacrifices the people can acknowledge the disorder they have 
created and portray it as what does not belong. 

Leviticus 1-3 introduces readers to sacrifices in a way that focuses on it 
as something done to give blood and fat to God, and in so doing draws a 
distinction between God and Israel. Even before we reach the sin offering 
of the second divine speech of Leviticus, sacrifice places Israel in 
obedience to God: God is speaking these instructions as commandments to 
Moses. P’s tradents could have provided a clear understanding of sacrifice 
that explains how they believed it to function in regard to sin and in other 
contexts had they wished, but did not. What readers find instead is a 
presentation of inadvertent sin, something as inevitable to the human 
condition as disease, that can be expiated when Israel acknowledges its 
existence in sacrifice. Because this acknowledgment recognizes an action as 
in violation of God’s law, it publically demonstrates sacrificers’ belief in the 
validity of that law and their support of it. In this narrative, sacrifice 
expiates because it acknowledges Israel’s place in the divine order as one of 
vassals to their divine sovereign. With their sacrifices they acknowledge 
God’s place as king and give back in sacrifice a small part of what God has 
given to them, thereby honoring God as their sovereign who has the right to 
command. 


NOTE 


1. For studies of the different contexts in which the hattat appears, see Schenker 1994 and 
Rendtorff 2004: 209-214. 
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CHAPTER 20 


CLEAN/UNCLEAN, 
PURE/IMPURE, 
HOLY/PROFANE 


JONATHAN D. LAWRENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE paired terms clean/unclean, pure/impure, and holy/common or profane 
represent an overlapping set of biblical concepts related to the ritual 
suitability of people, objects, and places. The focus is on preserving the 
sanctity of the Tabernacle and Temple, but there are other contexts as well. 
Even though English words like “clean,” “unclean,” “cleansing,” 
“contamination,” carry implications of physical hygiene or moral judgment, 
the biblical use of these terms focuses on the cleanness and sanctity of the 
temple more than physical cleanliness. Similarly, in English “profane” can 
often carry a negative connotation, but its biblical sense is more often as 
common or ordinary instead of unholy. In the Hebrew Bible there are some 
cases where language of cleanness or uncleanness is used in discussions of 
morality or immorality, but for many of the sources of uncleanness, simply 
being unclean is not considered wrong or sinful. 


VOCABULARY 


In the Hebrew Bible, nouns and verbs related to the root thr are the primary 
terms for cleanness and cleansing as well as purity and purification. In 
English versions, purity and cleanness have often been used as 
interchangeable translations for fhr. Other terms include zk and brr. Tm’ 
and related forms are used for the contrasting concept of “unclean,” as 
sources of uncleanness or for causing something to become unclean. 
Another term for uncleanness is niddah, used primarily for impurity related 
to menstruation. Qds “ is the most common root for holiness and making 
someone or something holy, i.e., separate. The verb All and the related noun 
hol represent common or profane, the opposite of holiness. All is used 
frequently throughout the Tanakh, but höl appears only six times—three of 
which are in Ezekiel. Both Lev 10:10 and Ezek 44:23 combine all of these 
terms in speaking of distinguishing between the holy and the common and 
the clean and unclean. Some English translations have used the word 
“common” for other senses as well, in terms of being normal or regular, as 
in Deut 3:11 (the “common cubit”) and 2 Kgs 23:6 (“graves of the common 
people.”) This sense of common uses different Hebrew terms, which are not 
used as contrasts to gds”. 

In the Hebrew Bible, rhs is generally used for washing the body while 
kbs is used for washing objects. Htqds is also sometimes used for washing 
or purifying the body. These same terms are used in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Rabbinic literature as well, although tbl (from 5Il) is introduced for 
immersion—as in the tebul yom, a person who has bathed but is unclean 
until sunset. The term nzh (sprinkle) is also used in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

In the Septuagint, New Testament, and other Greek Second Temple 
texts, katharizö and related words are used for cleanness, while akathartos 
is the most common term for uncleanness. Holiness is expressed by hagnizö 
and related terms. Multiple terms are used for washing, such as nipto, 
pluno, and louö, translating both rhs and kbs as plunö.) The New Testament 
also uses baptizö, but more in the sense of immersion baptism and with less 
direct connection to katharizö or hagnizo. 

See the Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament (Botterweck 1974) 
and David Wright’s entry on Unclean/Clean (Wright 1992) for further 
discussion of these terms. 


RANGE OF SETTINGS FOR CLEAN/UNCLEAN 


In the Hebrew Bible, concerns of clean/unclean, etc. are concentrated in the 
Priestly source, particularly Leviticus, although scattered references can be 
found in other books as well. People, places, and objects can be identified 
as clean or unclean or can become unclean after contact with certain objects 
or materials. Leviticus identifies many sources of impurity: unclean animals 
(Leviticus 11), corpses (Numbers 9), menstruation (Leviticus 15) and 
childbirth (Leviticus 12), leprosy and mildew (Leviticus 13), and genital 
discharges for both men and women (Leviticus 15). Numbers 19 has many 
references to purity and purification in the discussion of the ashes of the red 
heifer, which can be used to cleanse impurity caused by contact with 
corpses. These references primarily use fhr and its derivatives for cleanness 
and tm’ and its derivatives for uncleanness. Finally, Deut 23:9-14 requires 
toilets to be built outside the camp and specifies that those with nocturnal 
emissions must wash outside the camp. 

Tm’, thr, and related terms are also used in a moral or spiritual sense 
apart from the references to specific causes of impurity noted earlier. For 
instance, Isa 6:5 speaks of having “unclean lips.” See also Ezek 36:25, Jer 
31:31, 33:8. 

Leviticus also contains many references to holiness, using the root qds “, 
particularly in the Holiness Code (Leviticus 17-26), which outlines various 
practices the Israelites should follow. Given the sense of holiness as being 
separate described earlier and the statement “You shall be holy for I the 
LORD your God am holy” (Lev 19:2 and elsewhere), some of these laws 
could represent an attempt to distinguish the Israelites from their neighbors 
by avoiding specific practices of other cultures. It is hard to know much 
about these neighboring cultures since we have few references to their 
practices outside of the Bible. 

The Torah also defines areas with different levels of holiness, which 
required different levels of purity for individuals and objects. Thus for 
instance the Tabernacle and Temple are holy and must be kept pure, but the 
most sacred part, the Holy of Holies requires extra purification of the high 
priests before they can enter (see, for example, Leviticus 21). In the 
discussion of Yom Kippur in Leviticus 16, Aaron is required to bathe before 
putting on the ceremonial vestments and entering the sanctuary and again 


after he is done with the sacrifice. This need for bathing and changing his 
clothes after leaving the sanctuary illustrates the difference between biblical 
purity concerns and general concerns over physical dirt and hygiene. Given 
the emphasis on the purity of the sanctuary, there would be no sources of 
uncleanness inside, so the washing after the sacrifice is not intended to 
remove any physical impurity. 

The need for special precautions among priests extended to their 
practices regarding corpse impurity. While all Israelites are expected to 
purify themselves after contact with corpses, the priests are expected to 
avoid contact with corpses unless it is unavoidable in the case of immediate 
family members. (Leviticus 21 and Numbers 19) 

Exodus 19 describes the Israelite’s washing and consecration before 
their encounter with God at Mount Sinai. They had to wash their clothes 
and “not go near a woman” (Lev 19:10, 15) to prepare for the third day on 
which God would come down upon Mount Sinai. The holiness of the 
mountain is emphasized in the sense that even after they were consecrated, 
the Israelites had to stay away from the mountain because it was holy (Exod 
19:12-13). Except for the purification of priests before service in the 
Tabernacle or Temple, this is the only reference in the Hebrew Bible to 
purification in the context of theophany or encounter with God. 

While most references to purity and purification in the Hebrew Bible are 
found in the Priestly source of the Torah, there are references outside the 
Torah. For instance, 2 Kings 5 tells the story of Na’aman, a commander in 
the Aramean army who had leprosy. The prophet Elisha tells him to wash 
seven times in the Jordan River to be cleansed. After initially objecting to 
the simplicity of Elisha’s instructions, he bathes seven times and is healed 
of his leprosy. While language of purity and cleanness are used here, this 
passage differs from the Priestly source texts concerning leprosy, which 
required the leper to be fully healed before being cleansed and declared 
pure. Ezekiel uses both cleanness and holiness terminology in its 
description of a restored Temple in chapters 36—44. 

The Tanakh uses concepts of clean and pure and their opposites unclean 
and impure somewhat interchangeably. People and objects must be clean or 
pure to be brought into the Temple and anything unclean or impure is to be 
excluded. Some things can be permanently or inherently unclean, such as 
unclean animals and corpses. Other things can become unclean or impure 
by contact with something unclean, such as a person who touches a corpse, 


but then they can become clean or pure through the proper purification and 
sacrifices. 

As already described , the primary focus of purity and cleanness is to 
protect the sanctity of the Temple by keeping away anything unclean. In 
one sense pure, clean, and sacred are thus closely related. However, 
common and profane, the opposites of sacred or holy, are not exactly 
synonymous with unclean or impure. 

Second Temple period texts describe largely the same contexts for 
uncleanness and cleansing as the Hebrew Bible. Many of the sources of 
impurity are handled in similar ways to the Torah. Several new ritual 
contexts appear in these texts, including prayer (Let. Arist. 304b-306), 
Sabbath (2 Macc 12:38), proselytes (Joseph and Aseneth), gleaning 
(4Q284a 1 2-5), and latrines (11Q19-20 XLVI 13-18). 

Rabbinic literature addresses issues of purity and cleanness at great 
length, building on the instructions in the Torah and addressing gaps and 
questions that arose. Tractate Tohorot of the Mishnah addresses many 
sources of uncleanness and how to deal with them, including an entire 
section on migva’ot, ritual baths. Although the Mishnah discusses practices 
and teachers from the Second Temple period, its usefulness for describing 
practices in that time period is debated since it was written around 200 CE. 
Most of the Mishnaic material from Tractate Tohorot was omitted from the 
Talmud. The Babylonian Talmud has the section on Niddah and the 
Jerusalem Talmud only has four chapters from Tractate Niddah. 

In the New Testament some references to Jewish ritual purity and 
washing are polemical, such as Mark 7, while others mention purity and 
examples of washing without much comment. Consider for instance, the 
presentation of Jesus and Mary at the Temple for purification (Luke 2:22), 
Jesus’ encounter with the woman with a hemorrhage (Mark 5:25-34, Matt 
9:20-22, Luke 8:43-48), and his healing of lepers—Luke 17:11-19 and 
Matthew 8. In both stories about lepers, Jesus heals them and sends them to 
the priests for verification of their healing. There are also many references 
to Christian baptism, such as Acts 22:16. While much of the Jewish 
literature discusses washing along with purification, washing in the New 
Testament is often linked to baptism or metaphorical uses such as 
forgiveness of sins in the case of John the Baptist (Mark 1:1-18), rebirth (1 
Cor 6:11), or dying and rising with Christ (Rom 6:3-5). 


UNDERSTANDING THE PURITY SYSTEM 


As already indicated, biblical concerns for purity and cleanness focus 
around protecting the holiness of the Temple. The following discussion will 
focus on the concept of purity and cleanness rather than the distinction 
between sacred and common. Ancient and modern commentators have 
proposed many explanations for the biblical purity laws. Many have argued 
that these laws, particularly the dietary laws and rules for leprosy promoted 
health and food safety. Others have suggested that followers should learn 
obedience by following the laws and not seek explanations for them. Others 
have suggested that the purity laws represent symbolic or allegorical 
interpretations of purity and impurity. For instance, rabbits have sometimes 
been seen as symbols of promiscuity and thus to be avoided as food, while 
cows have sometimes been viewed as symbols of docility and obedience 
and thus acceptable as food. 

Many of the purity laws are connected by concerns over life and death. 
Contact with a corpse is one of the most, if not the most, severe forms of 
impurity in the Torah (Leviticus 21) and requires purification with the ashes 
of the red heifer (Numbers 19). While menstrual blood, genital emissions, 
and leprosy are not direct causes of death, they can be seen as reminders of 
life and death and thus something to be treated with extreme caution. 

Many scholars have found Mary Douglas’s anthropological concepts 
useful for understanding the details of biblical purity. Many cultures have 
taboos and definitions for what is clean and unclean. Some of these taboos 
overlap between cultures, but her point is that they form a system that 
delineates order and disorder. Uncleanness causes disorder while cleansing 
and purification restore order. Thus identifying something as unclean may 
have less to do with the nature of the item or substance itself than its 
symbolic role in the system. While purity rules focus on individual bodies 
and behavior they can also address places like temples and even entire 
groups. This can explain why the Holiness Code and other biblical purity 
laws address the nation of Israel as a whole—the Israelites are called to be a 
nation that avoids certain sources of impurity in contrast to their neighbors 
who do not. These laws comprise a system that defines individual and 
group behavior and keeps order. It is possible however to view this system 


as an idealized system that may or may not have been fully implemented, 
but that ıs another question entirely. 

In discussions of purity and impurity in the Hebrew Bible and later 
literature, two important concerns are whether the sources of impurity are 
avoidable and whether someone who is impure can spread it to other people 
or objects. Some sources of impurity can be avoided to a certain extent. For 
instance a person can choose not to touch the carcass of an unclean animal, 
eat unclean food, have contact with someone diagnosed with leprosy, or 
have intercourse with a woman who is menstruating. Biblical and medical 
scholars are unclear about what disease is being described in references to 
leprosy, but most agree that it is likely not the same as the modern disease 
of the same name. 

On the other hand, some sources of impurity are unavoidable or beyond 
personal control. For instance menstruation, intercourse, and childbirth are 
natural parts of life. In fact they are unavoidable if people wish to have 
children. Similarly, each person will eventually die and corpses need to be 
properly disposed. Leviticus 21 describes the need for priests to avoid 
corpses but allows exceptions for most priests to assist in burying their 
closest relatives. This suggests there was a customary responsibility to 
ensure proper burial for close family that would involve touching their 
corpses. However, the High Priest was not allowed that exception and was 
not allowed to contact corpses even for his father or mother (Lev 21:10). 

Since these sources of impurity are unavoidable the primary concern is 
to make sure that when someone encounters these impurities they treat them 
in the proper manner so as to avoid spreading the impurity. Some 
commentators have found negative connotations to these impurities, 
including claims that menstruation and menstrual impurity are inflicted on 
women as punishment for Eve’s disobedience. This is compounded by the 
very terminology of clean and unclean, since many modern readers assume 
that something unclean must be bad. Mary Douglas’s anthropological 
reading can be useful here in focusing on the symbolic implications of these 
impurities instead of the details of the sources themselves. 

Some ancient Near Eastern cultures specified rituals and prayers to 
accompany washing and sometimes implied that purification was necessary 
for the healing of health-related impurities. The Hebrew Bible and later 
literature take a different attitude towards the timing of healing and 
generally omit prayers and rituals. The Torah describes the means of 


purification needed to cleanse various impurities. Purification can involve 
washing, sacrifices, waiting until sunset, or some combination of these 
actions. In the case of health-related impurities like leprosy, the Torah 
specifies that an individual with leprosy must be certified as healed from 
leprosy before purification. Apart from describing the means of purification, 
the Torah and most of the later literature do not describe the ritual actions or 
prayers involved in purification. A few texts in the Second Temple period 
and Dead Sea Scrolls suggest that prayers were involved, but some of the 
scrolls are fragmentary. It is possible that the omission of healing, rituals, 
and prayers in purification was an attempt to avoid any suggestion of 
sorcery or magic, but it is hard to know. 


DATING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PURITY 
SYSTEM AND PURIFICATION PRACTICES 


Since the Priestly source contains the bulk of purity references in the 
Hebrew Bible, discussions of when and how the purity system and 
purification practices developed hinge on the dating of these texts. An early, 
pre-exilic, date for the P source would suggest that the purity laws existed 
from the time of Solomon’s Temple and perhaps even in the time of the 
Tabernacle. On the other hand, a late, post-exilic, date for P would suggest 
that the purity laws developed as the Jewish community was rebuilding 
after the destruction of the first Temple. There are few references to purity, 
impurity, etc. in the Historical Books and many of the Prophetic references 
to purity are in later prophets such as Ezekiel. The absence of purity 
references in the Historical Books 1s not proof that purity laws developed in 
the Second Temple period, but it has caused some scholars to question 
when they actually developed. 

Archaeologically speaking, there is no clear date for the introduction of 
washing for ritual purification. Washing in streams or other bodies of water 
does not require the use of formal structures and thus leaves no physical 
evidence. Migva’ot or ritual baths seem to have been introduced in the 
Second Temple period with the earliest possible structures dating to around 
mid-second century BCE. Once these structures were introduced, they 


became quite common in Jewish settlements, and especially common in 
Herodian-era Jerusalem. 

There has been some debate among archaeologists and biblical scholars 
as to what kinds of bathing pools can be identified as miqva ot. The section 
on migva’ot in Mishnah Tractate Tohorot emphasizes the importance of 
mayyim hayyim, or living water (i.e., naturally flowing streams or 
rainwater) for purification. Water that was drawn or carried or flowing in 
pipes was not suitable for purification unless it has been mixed with at least 
40 seahs of living water. It is unclear how much a seah was, but it is often 
assumed that 40 seahs was enough for a person to be completely submerged 
in the water. m. Miqw.6:1, 7-8 describes an arrangement of bathing pools 
where one pool could be filled with at least 40 seahs of rainwater and 
another with water carried from another source and then the two pools 
could be connected by a pipe to allow the waters to mix, making both pools 
suitable for purification. When a pool fitting this description was found at 
Masada, many scholars assumed that this style of pool was the standard 
style of migva’ot in the Second Temple period and possibly the only 
acceptable style. However, numerous single pools have been found at 
various sites from the time period, and some scholars have argued that these 
should also be considered as possible migva’ot. Since the Mishnah itself 
was not fully compiled until 200 ck, the accuracy of its descriptions of 
Second Temple period practices have been questioned by some scholars. 
Even if the Mishnaic descriptions are accurate, there still might have been 
multiple practices and styles for purification during that time. 

Some have taken the reference in m. Migw. 1:1-8 to seven aliyot, or 
levels, of migva’ot to mean migva’ot must have seven steps to meet 
Rabbinic requirements. Even the pool from Masada that included a stepped 
pool and a reservoir did not have seven steps, and there is no consistency in 
the number of steps in the many Second Temple period migva’ot in 
Jerusalem. There does however seem to be a preference for bathing pools to 
be cut out of rock and then plastered rather than to be built out of masonry 
and then plastered. 

Some archaeologists have suggested that the presence of miqva’ot can 
be seen as one indicator that Jews were present in a community. In some 
cases this identification has been bolstered by the absence of pig bones and 
the presence of stone vessels. Unlike wood or pottery, vessels carved from 
stone could be purified and reused. Consider for instance the reference to 


stone water jugs in John 2. Numerous such vessels are found in Second 
Temple period houses in Jerusalem and other sites as well. These indicators 
are still debated by scholars, and they do not prove that the residents of an 
individual house were Jewish but can suggest the presence of Jewish 
residents in the community. The use of migva’ot for such identification also 
depends on whether or not single stepped pools are included as miqva ’ot. 

Since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the excavations at 
Qumran, there have been extensive debates about the authorship of the 
Scrolls and whether the buildings at Qumran have anything to do with the 
Scrolls. While some scholars have linked the Scrolls to Essenes who were 
described by Josephus and Philo or the Therapeutae from Philo’s de Vita 
Contemplativa, others have avoided this question by referring to the 
“authors of the Dead Sea Scrolls” or the “Scrolls community.” The latter 
may still be problematic since it could imply that all of the scrolls were 
written by the same community. 

There is still no consensus on whether the site of Qumran was used by 
the community described in the Dead Sea Scrolls or whether its proximity 
to the caves where the scrolls were found is coincidental. Some of the early 
excavators may have let their assumptions about the connection between 
the scrolls and the site influence their conclusions about the site and their 
identification of rooms like the “scriptorium.” At the same time, the Scrolls 
emphasize purity and washing and the large number of bathing pools at the 
site does suggest that there may have been a link. As with pools at other 
sites, there is no proof that these sites were used as migva’ot, but the 
construction of steps reduces the volume available for water storage, so 
some have argued that these pools were used as miqva’ot rather than simply 
for water storage in an arid environment. 

There are a few Second Temple period sites East of the Jordan River 
with possible Migva’ot, including Machaerus, Atarot/Atruz, Saidiyeh, and 
“Umeiri. Machaerus was a Herodian palace, but the others seem to have 
been agricultural sites. In addition, the Jordanian site al-Maghtas, which has 
been proposed as an alternative site for Jesus’ baptism by John the Baptist 
at the Jordan River, contains large stepped pools resembling those found at 
Qumran. This site appears to have been used later as a Byzantine period 
pilgrimage site with churches and monastic cells. Unlike Qumran, which 
went out of use with the Jewish rebellion in 66 to 70 CE, this site seems to 
have remained in use after the fall of the Second Temple and into the 


Byzantine period. The strata and site history are still unclear, but this site 
could represent a link between Jewish practice and developing Christian 
baptismal practices. 

Once the Second Temple was destroyed in 70 CE, it was no longer 
possible to make sacrifices or obtain the ashes of the red heifer (Numbers 
19) for purification from corpse impurity. At the same time there was no 
immediate need for purification since there was no Temple and thus no need 
to be purified before entering the Temple. Much of the Rabbinic writings 
about purity and purification has thus been hypothetical—either discussing 
how purification will be practiced if the Temple is rebuilt or discussing how 
it was practiced in the Second Temple period. As discussed earlier, 
Mishnaic and later discussions of Second Temple period practices may be 
of limited use in reconstructing actual Second Temple period traditions. 

In Jewish practice, ritual bathing was likely a private matter with a 
concern for modesty. As Jews interacted with Hellenistic culture, which 
treated bathing as a more social experience, questions arose whether 
bathing in a public bathhouse could satisfy the requirements for ritual 
bathing. One interesting passage in m. Avod. Zar. 3:4 cites an argument 
from Rabbi Gamaliel that purification at a Greek bathhouse was acceptable. 
His reasoning was that even though bathhouses contained statues, which 
might lead to concerns about idolatry, people disrespect the statues by 
urinating in front of them and thus the bathhouses cannot be considered as 
sacred spaces to be avoided. 

Even though the Temple was never rebuilt, concern for purity and 
purification has continued in the Jewish community, albeit in a narrower 
context. Jewish dietary laws still emphasize clean and unclean kinds of food 
and observant Jews still wash their hands before eating. Even though 
biblical and rabbinic references prescribed immersion for a range of 
impurities, modern Jewish practice focuses primarily on immersion for 
women after menstruation and after childbirth. Some observant Jewish men 
will also immerse before Yom Kippur and other festivals as well. 

This focus on women’s impurity has led some feminist scholars to 
challenge the continuation of these washing practices due to their impact on 
women. Anat Zuria’s documentary Purity illustrates these debates through 
interviews with Israeli women who have a wide range of experiences and 
reactions to these practices. Other scholars like Elise Goldstein and the 
founders of Mayyim Hayyim, an immersion center in Massachusetts, have 


attempted to re-engage with these practices by offering new interpretations 
and prayers for immersion while preserving the traditional uses as well. 
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CHAPTER 21 


DEBORAH ROOKE 


METHODOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 


THERE are a number of methodological difficulties that face any attempt to 
write about conceptions of sickness and healing in the Hebrew Bible as they 
interrelate with ritual and worship, particularly as regards normal, everyday 
practices. The first is the sheer lack of information. By contrast with the 
plethora of information from neighboring cultures such as those of Egypt to 


the southwest and Mesopotamia to the east,’ there is virtually no 
information about medical or ritual practices of healing for Israel in the Iron 
Age, and the Hebrew Bible itself is no exception to that statement. It is 
therefore necessary to read between the lines of the texts that do exist for 
answers to questions about how sickness was understood and what place 
ritual may have had as a therapeutic measure. The second difficulty with the 
sources, particularly those that relate to the history of Iron-Age Israel (c. 
1000-587 BCE), is that they are what might be termed “high-level”; that is, 
they focus on overviews and on political history from the perspective of the 
monarchy. They are not interested in giving details of everyday life for its 
own sake; where such details are given, they are generally in service of the 
larger agenda of the work of which the individual narrative is now a part. 
This leads to a third related consideration about the nature of the sources: 
one could argue that in historical terms the narratives that are available and 
the information that they contain are effectively contextless, in that they 


exist only in their context in the HB, and there is no information about 
where they originally came from or how they originally functioned. For 
some of the material in the HB it seems fairly clear that its context in the 
work of which it currently forms a part is its primary context—that is, it 
was written to go precisely where it now exists. But for other material it is 
necessary to posit a longer history of development, whether in written or 
oral media, and to recognize that it not infrequently consists of a collation 
of originally separate traditions or elements. Of course, these are standard 
issues when engaging in the historical-critical tradition of HB scholarship; 
but it is important to be mindful of them in any attempt to reconstruct what 
might have characterized attitudes and practices regarding sickness and 
ritual among those who compiled the HB. 


DEFINITIONS OF SICKNESS AND HEALING 


Having reviewed briefly, the methodological issues, then, we must move on 
to the issue of definition. For the writers of the Hebrew Bible, what 
constitutes sickness, and what therefore constitutes healing? Two points are 
important here. First, it is necessary to remember that sickness and disease 
are historically determined (Seybold and Mueller 1981, 10). In other words, 
diseases come and go, and vary across time and culture in both nature and 
type. Milder and more virulent forms of the same affliction can occur; 
diseases can be eliminated altogether by changes in cultural practices or 
conditions; new diseases can emerge (the appearance of AIDS in the last 
forty years is a chilling modern example); and specific types of disease are 
often limited to specific geographical or cultural areas owing to the areas’ 
prevailing conditions. A vivid demonstration of how culture affects disease 
is given by the incidence of cancer and heart disease in the West, and of 
afflictions linked to water-borne pathogens in the Two-Thirds World. We 
cannot therefore assume that the diseases suffered by those who wrote the 
Hebrew Bible are necessarily those that we ourselves might suffer or would 
even recognize. 

Second, not only are sickness and disease historically determined, they 
are also socially determined. What constitutes being “sick,” and the social 
consequences of that state, can differ significantly from society to society, 


depending on what kind and degree of personal malfunction counts as a 
disease and—perhaps more importantly—how sickness is understood in the 
greater scheme of things. A society in which a person’s significant 
departures from the accepted norms of health are seen as divine or demonic 
visitations will respond to that person very differently from a society in 
which such departures are thought to result from accidental exposure to 
pathogens. The question of causation leads to two other questions: what any 
particular instance of sickness means, and what is the appropriate response 
to it. The “divine” model of causation may well presume divine displeasure 
with or malevolent supernatural intent towards the sick person, leading to 
social stigma. In this context, the primary healing response will be to 
identify the reason for the displeasure or the evil intent, perhaps with the 
help of spiritual mediators such as priests, and to undertake the 
recommended placatory or apotropaic actions. The pathogen model of 
causation, on the other hand, will not in itself make such metaphysical 
judgments; rather, its immediate healing response, again often with the help 
of specialists, is to identify the physical elements causing the problem and 
remedy them directly. More metaphysical or wider social implications may 
be drawn from the physical event, and appropriate action taken to address 
them, but this is a separate and often secondary process in this model, rather 
than being the primary recourse for therapeutic treatment. That said, there 
may well be stigma attached to certain kinds of disease event because the 
fact of the disease’s acquisition or manifestation is deemed to be at variance 
with prevailing cultural values. Well-known examples in Western society 
include sexually transmitted diseases and mental health conditions, the 
latter particularly for males. 

This, of course, leaves us with the question of what constitutes 
“significant” departure from the healthy norms, and who makes that 
determination, a question that is once again answered differently according 
to time and place. In the sociology of medicine it is possible to draw a 
distinction between disease, illness, and sickness: disease is the 
manifestation of abnormal symptoms in a person, illness is a person’s own 
perception of abnormality or impairment in their customary state of well- 
being, and sickness is the socially acknowledged state of being ill that 
brings with it certain expectations and entitlements, such as being relieved 
of customary responsibilities, taking rest, receiving care and assistance, and 
so on (Boyd 2000, 9-10). The implication here is that each society has its 


own agreed norms of health and recognition of disease, and so the 
definition of what constitutes significant departure from health is socially 
determined, often with the input of healthcare professionals. A further 
implication is that being deemed “sick” is the catalyst for gaining access to 
a society’s healing resources; in other words, unless an individual’s 
abnormality or indisposition is recognized by a third party as constituting 
illness within the canons of their own society, the individual will be hard 
put to access any kind of therapeutic assistance. 


VOCABULARY OF SICKNESS IN THE HEBREW 
BIBLE 


Given these various concepts, then, let us turn to the Hebrew Bible and see 
how they play out there. The first area to consider is the kind of diseases to 
which those in ancient Israel were subject, and this is an area for which we 
might expect some help from the Hebrew Bible’s vocabulary of sickness. 
Sadly, however, this is not the case. There is no room here for a detailed 
linguistic survey, but suffice it to say that much of the vocabulary 
surrounding sickness is generic, speaking of being “weak” or “sick” or 
“struck” but without specifying a precise disease other than in occasional 
references to the area of the body that is affected (head, feet, hand, etc.). 
The main exception to this is the use of the term sara at often translated 
‘leprosy,’ and its associated verb sarah, ‘to be leprous,’ but scholars are 
widely agreed that even this is a generic term for skin disfiguration that 
could encompass a range of conditions. One other term with somewhat 
more specific reference is the root davah, used in Lam 1:13 and 5:17 ina 
generic sense of being “weak” or “faint,” but also in Leviticus (12:2, 15:33, 
20:18), in combination with other terms, of women undergoing 
menstruation. Nevertheless, the vast majority of terms describing disease 
give little or no hint about the nature of the ailment to which they refer. 
Indeed, the verb halah, one of the terms for being weak or ill, can be used 
of the indisposition caused by wounds in battle as well as that caused by 
disease. This makes identification of diseases from the textual evidence 
alone exceedingly speculative, to say the least. The lack of specificity about 
types of illness is paralleled by a corresponding lack of detailed 


physiological information about the human body: there is hardly anything 
in the HB text that would indicate awareness of the body’s fundamental 
internal structures, let alone how those structures might conceivably work 
(Zucconi 2013, 101). This combination of nonspecific words for disease 
and a lack of detailed physiological understanding points to a generally 
holistic conception of human functioning that does not discriminate in a 
systematic or meaningful way between individual types of disease. 


CONCEPTS OF SICKNESS AND HEALING IN 
THE HEBREW BIBLE 


Given the presentation of sickness in such generic terms as “ailing” or 
“weakening” or being “struck” by unspecified plague, then, and the lack of 
explicit physiological knowledge evidenced in the text, when we come to 
consider how sickness is understood in the Hebrew Bible it is not surprising 
to find that it is located within the nexus of divine causality. This means that 
despite its undeniably physical manifestations, its origins are viewed as 
being ultimately metaphysical rather than physical, and this idea manifests 
itself in the Hebrew Bible in several ways. 

The first and most important point to make is that in the HB disease is 
under YHWH’s control, and is inflicted and relieved according to YHWH’s 
will. Importantly, though, no diseases are said to be inflicted as part of the 
creation narratives or as a result of what Christian tradition has termed the 
“fall,” when the primeval humans are driven from paradise following their 
disobedience of the divine command (Genesis 3). All the negative 
consequences of that disobedience and expulsion are expressed in terms of 
human wickedness, violence, and so on (see, for example, Gen 6:5, 11—12), 
and although humans now have to toil for their food because the earth 
produces thorns and thistles alongside edible plants (Gen 3:17—19), there is 
nothing here about disease becoming a feature of everyday human 
experience. This absence of disease from the so-called Primeval History 
(Genesis 1—11), which runs from creation through the flood to the Tower of 
Babel, contrasts with the parallels to the biblical creation and flood stories 
found in the Old Babylonian Atrahasis epic (c.1700 BCE); there, disease is a 
means of human population control used by the gods in the early days of 


human existence, soon after creation, and its lack of success in reducing the 
numbers of humans on earth is what prompts the gods to send a flood. As 
far as the biblical narrative scheme is concerned, though, the first mention 
of disease comes at the beginning of the Abram narrative (Genesis 12), 
when Pharaoh takes Abram’s wife Sarai into his harem and YHWH afflicts 
Egypt with plagues as punishment (Gen 12:14-17). Thereafter in the 
Pentateuchal narratives (Genesis-Deuteronomy), whenever disease strikes it 
is as the direct result of YHWH’s actions. Thus, in Exodus the plagues of 
cattle disease (Exod 9:1-7) and boils (Exod 9:8-11) that affect the 
Egyptians’ livestock and persons are entirely under YHWH’s control, to the 
extent that they start and stop at YHWH’s pleasure and are spatially limited 
according to YHWH’s will (they do not affect the Israelites or the part of 
Egypt where the Israelites live). This indicates a view of these illnesses, like 
the other environmental and meteorological plagues such as insects and 
hail, as being caused by supernatural forces rather than by contagion or 
infection. The same idea is reflected in YHWH’s promises to the Israelites, 
after their escape from Egypt, to keep them plague-free if they obey him 
(Exod 15:25-26). All the subsequent examples of plagues or illnesses that 
strike the Israelites as they wander through the wilderness are clearly 
brought about by YHWH (Exod 32:35; Num 11:33; 14:36-37; 16:41-49; 
21:4-9; 25:1-9). When considering sickness in the Hebrew Bible, the 
Pentateuchal narratives are of more value for their theological presentations 
of sickness as a divine instrument than they are as an historical record of 
actual disease events and their treatment. Nevertheless, the picture of 
YHWH as responsible for illness recurs throughout the Hebrew Bible, 
perhaps most pointedly in Hab 3:5, where the prophet pictures YHWH’s 
appearance as the Divine Warrior preceded by pestilence and followed by 
plague. 

Concomitantly, in the Hebrew Bible disease and illness are not caused 
by hostile divine powers working against YHWH—there is no dualism in 
this respect. There is some ambiguity here, but in the present form of the 
biblical text YHWH is always the force behind the force that causes the 
disease; in other words, YHWH is always the ultimate cause of any illness. 
Thus, the death of the Egyptian first-born is said to be caused by “the 
destroyer” who passes over the land but whose movements are nonetheless 
controlled by YHWH (Exod 12:12-13, 23); the evil spirit that troubles Saul 
is said to be from YHWH (1 Sam 16:14); the plague that afflicts the people 


of Israel as punishment for David’s sin in taking a census is brought about 
by an angel of YHWH (2 Sam 24:15-16), as is the plague that strikes the 
army of Sennacherib as it besieges Jerusalem (2 Kgs 19:35); and in the 
book of Job, although the one who actually inflicts bodily illness upon Job 
is the Satan, he does so with the full knowledge and approval of YHWH, 
making no move to harm Job until he has YHWH’s permission, and 
limiting the harm he inflicts in accordance with YHWH’s instructions (Job 
2:1-7). It is also instructive to note how the books of Chronicles treat the 
episode from 2 Samuel 24 of the plague following David’s census. Scholars 
generally regard the books of Chronicles as a later selective reworking of 
the books of Samuel and Kings, and various theological differences can be 
seen between Chronicles and Samuel/Kings in the narratives that they 
share. In the case of this narrative, 2 Samuel 24 shows YHWH inciting 
David to take the census and then punishing him for doing so by means of 
the plague (2 Sam 24:1—2, 10-15). In Chronicles, however, it is Satan who 
incites David to take the census (1 Chr 21:1), to the disapproval of YHWH 
(God) (1 Chr 21:7), who then registers that disapproval by bringing plague 
on Israel (1 Chr 21:7—14). What is interesting here is that although Satan is 
shown to incite David to sin, thus removing the paradox of YHWH 
punishing David for something that YHWH initiated in the first place, it is 
still YHWH rather than Satan who inflicts the plague, so that the notion of 
plagues and diseases being under YHWH’s control is preserved. This is in 
stark contrast to Mesopotamian conceptions of sickness as being the work 
of demons, making it necessary to identify the appropriate divine agent 
before any treatment can begin. 

It is instructive at this point to refer to Hab 3:5, mentioned earlier, where 
YHWH the divine warrior (here called Eloah, Hab 3:3) is pictured coming 
from Teman preceded by pestilence and followed by plague. The two 
elements “pestilence” (deber) and “plague” (resheph) are presented in a 
quasi-anthropomorphic fashion as retainers preceding and following their 
lord, and both nouns should probably be understood as the names of 
demons or deities seen as responsible for pestilence and plague respectively. 
There is widespread evidence across the ancient Near East for belief in the 
god Resheph as a god of plague, and though the evidence for Deber as a 
similar being is less definitive ıt makes sense in the Habakkuk passage to 
read both Resheph and Deber as demonic beings (Day 2000, 199). 
Habakkuk 3 is perhaps the clearest of several references in the HB that 


seem to reflect a consciousness of Resheph as a supernatural plague-bearing 
entity.” That said, though, even in Habakkuk it is notable that the plague- 
causing powers are in a subordinate relationship to the divine warrior, so 
whatever their individual capabilities may be they are exercising them at the 
behest and under the control of YHWH. 

This leads us on quite naturally to ask why YHWH should inflict 
sickness on human beings, and the answer to this question that presents 
itself most often in the pages of the HB is that sickness is a punishment for 
human sin. This comes through particularly clearly in the Pentateuchal 
narratives: wherever plagues or illnesses occur in the wilderness 
wanderings it is because YHWH is punishing the people for having 
disobeyed or rebelled against him. Thus, a plague follows the episode of the 
golden calf, when the Israelites make a calf to worship while Moses is on 
the mountain receiving the Law from YHWH (Exod 32). When the 
Israelites complain about eating manna all the time and demand meat, 
YHWH provides them with quails but strikes them with plague as they eat 
the meat (Num 11:4-34). When Miriam and Aaron challenge Moses’ 
leadership, Miriam is struck with leprosy (Numbers 12); after a group of 
Israelites have spied out the land of Canaan and brought back a negative 
report that disheartens the people, YHWH becomes angry with the spies 
and plague breaks out among them (Num 14:36-38; cf. 14:12), as it does 
when the people complain against Aaron and Moses on other occasions 
(Num 16:41-49; 21:4-9) and when the people turn to other gods (Num 
25:1-9). Nor is it only in its narratives that the Pentateuch presents a picture 
of plague as divine punishment; in the legal material too plague is similarly 
described. In Leviticus YHWH declares he will send disease and pestilence 
on the people as part of their punishment for failing to obey the law (Lev 
26:16, 25); and in Deuteronomy sickness and disease is promised first for 
those who hate the Israelites (7:15), and later on for the Israelites 
themselves if they disobey the law (28:21, 22, 27, 35, 60, 61). The 
references from Leviticus 26 and Deuteronomy 28 are particularly 
interesting as they place the occurrence of disease among the Israelites in a 
covenantal context. Leviticus and Deuteronomy both present the laws they 
set out as being part of a covenant arrangement into which the Israelites are 
entering together with YHWH. YHWH is their benefactor and savior who 
has done them the immense favor of rescuing them from slavery in Egypt 
and is now asking for their reciprocal loyalty in a binding agreement, or 


covenant. Assuming the Israelites agree to the covenant, the laws are the 
conditions of the covenant, the means whereby the Israelites express their 
loyalty to YHWH, and these “conditions” are accompanied by penalty 
clauses in the shape of curses that the Israelites will suffer if they break the 
conditions of the covenant. Leviticus 26 and Deuteronomy 28 with their 
references to sickness and disease are both part of a series of covenantal 
curses, and they present sickness as a divine punishment not simply for 
behaving badly but specifically for reneging on responsibilities to which 
one is bound as a result of having entered a binding agreement with a 
superior party—in this case, the deity’s own self. 

The idea of disease as YHWH’s punishment for sin, often with a 
covenantal overtone, persists elsewhere in the Hebrew canon. Amos 4:10 
lists pestilence as one of the punishments visited on Israel by YHWH in an 
attempt to turn the people back to him. The eschatological picture painted in 
Zechariah 14 shows YHWH bringing a rotting plague on those who fight 
against Jerusalem and on their animals (14:12, 15), and another undefined 
plague on those who do not go up to Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast of 
Booths (14:18). Jeremiah 21:6 shows YHWH promising to send pestilence 
on humans and animals in Jerusalem as punishment for the people’s and the 
king’s iniquities. In Ezekiel pestilence is part of YHWH’s judgment on 
Sidon (28:22-23), and of the eschatological judgment on Gog (38:22). 

Given the depiction of sickness as punishment for sin, it is not surprising 
to find that many of these instances of disease or plague are shown as being 
averted or terminated by means of a ritual response of some kind. In 
practice, it is often hard to tell whether the ritual that results in the plague 
being terminated means that those struck by the plague are healed, or 
simply that no more people contract it and so die. Thus, the Passover ritual 
(Exodus 12-13) is clearly prophylactic, in that it protects the people of 
Israel from “the destroyer” who kills all the Egyptian first-born; and the 
bronze snake ritual (Numbers 21) is equally clearly therapeutic in that it is 
designed to heal those who have been bitten by the snakes sent by YHWH. 
But the end of the plague in 2 Samuel 24 is more difficult to decipher 
theologically speaking. YHWH already seems to have decided to halt it 
before instructing David to build an altar by Araunah’s threshing floor (2 
Sam 24:15-19), although the definitive end of the plague apparently comes 
in response to David building the altar and offering burnt offerings upon it 
(2 Sam 24:25). This still leaves the question of whether the end of the 


plague means that those already affected are healed, or that no more 
individuals contract the plague which is lethal by definition. Another such 
incident is the rebellion of Korah (Numbers 16-17), in which those who 
protest against the rebels being punished are struck by plague, and Aaron 
has to avert the plague by taking a censer with incense and standing amidst 
the people, “between the dead and the living,” as the text says, in order to 
make atonement for them (Num 16:46-48). The plague is apparently 
stopped dead in its tracks by Aaron’s action, implying a conception of it as 
something that kills instantly rather than as something that weakens and 
kills its victims over a period of time. This latter is an interesting example 
of a priest taking direct therapeutic action in order to bring to an end the 
sickness. Nevertheless, it is clear that ritual action is presented as an 
appropriate response to plagues in order to avert or terminate them. This is 
the case regardless of the historicity of the Pentateuchal narratives, which as 
noted earlier is difficult if not impossible to verify. 


EPIDEMIC VERSUS INDIVIDUAL SICKNESS 


Almost all of these examples, however, are instances of epidemics, and thus 
the previous synthesis presents primarily a theology of epidemics rather 
than a theology of sickness on the more every day, individual level. This 
therefore raises the question of whether the same paradigm applies to 
individual sickness. When someone falls ill, is it because that person is 
being punished individually for sin, or is something else going on? This is 
not always easy to determine, again largely because of the nature of the 
sources. 

One such source is the psalms of individual lament in the Psalter, pleas 
to the deity for relief from a range of troubles that are frequently expressed 
in generic or metaphorical terms. A number of these psalms use language 
suggesting that the petitioner is experiencing physical illness, and in a 
detailed study from 1973 Klaus Seybold identified 38 and 88 definitely, 6, 
13, and 51 probably, and 31, 35, and 71 possibly, as prayers for relief from 
illness. It is notable that the motif of the petitioner’s sinfulness is strong in 
these psalms, indicating that the illness is being viewed as divine 
punishment. 


Outside the psalms there are a number of narratives that involve sickness 
and healing, although they have the limitations of agenda noted earlier: 
their purpose is not to provide information on ideas about disease or 
infirmity and how to deal with it, but to make other kinds of points. One 
such purpose is to confirm the identities of certain individuals as 
messengers of YHWH or “men of God,” and this can be seen in several 
narratives of healing in the books of Kings. Thus, Elijah and Elisha are both 
said to have raised to life a child who had died of an unspecified illness (1 
Kings 17; 2 Kgs 4:18-37); Elisha is responsible for healing Na’aman the 
Syrian of leprosy (2 Kings 5); and the prophet Isaiah is said to have 
prescribed a treatment for Hezekiah king of Judah that saved him from 
death (namely, a fig poultice on a boil; 2 Kings 20). Certainly in the Elijah 
and Elisha instances it is possible to see a similarity with Jesus’s answer to 
the question from the disciples about the man born blind. The disciples ask, 
who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born blind? Jesus says, 
neither, but this is so that the glory of God can be revealed in him (John 
9:2-3), and then proceeds to heal the man. Likewise, in the healings carried 
out by Elijah and Elisha the diseases seem to function primarily as an arena 
for the display of divine power: the end result in all the cases noted is not 
simply that an individual is healed, but that the prophets are affirmed as 
truly men of God, and in the case of Na’aman, that YHWH is 
acknowledged as the only true God. The similarity with John 9:2-3 is 
particularly striking in 1 Kgs 17:18, where the widow whose son dies 
accuses Elijah of bringing her sin to remembrance and causing the death of 
her son; that is, she assumes her son’s death to be her punishment for sin, 
even though it is not.” 

There are, however, also some narratives of individual sickness in which 
the affliction can be interpreted as punishment for sin. Such might be the 
evil spirit sent by YHWH on Saul when he has fallen out of favor (1 
Samuel 16), or the “stroke” that afflicts the surly Nabal when he learns that 
his wife has given to the fugitive David the hospitality that he himself 
refused to give (1 Samuel 25). Such is the fatal illness that strikes the child 
born to David and Bathsheba from their unsanctioned liaison (2 Sam 12:15— 
23), an illness explicitly construed in the text as a vicarious punishment of 
David. Such is implicitly the case for Jeroboam’s son (1 Kings 14), who 
falls ill and dies as part of YHWH’s actions to end the dynasty of the sinful 
monarch. Such is clearly the case of Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, who, when 


Elisha refuses payment from Na’aman for healing his leprosy, chases after 
the departing Na’aman and lies to him in order to get the payment for 
himself; as punishment for this deceit, Gehazi is afflicted with Na’aman’s 
leprosy (2 Kgs 5:19-27). Such, too, are the cases of the kings Uzziah and 
Jehoram in the books of Chronicles, both of whom suffer from diseases that 
result from their sin in some way. Jehoram leads the people into 
unfaithfulness and is struck by YHWH with a disease of his bowels that 
eventually kills him (2 Chr 21:12-20); and Uzziah exceeds his prerogatives 
by usurping the role of the priests in the Temple and is struck with leprosy 
as a result (2 Chr 26:16—21)—a disease that leads to exclusion from the cult 
as punishment for a cultic sin. There is also a criticism of a third king in 
relation to illness: Asa has a disease in his feet (2 Chr 16:12), but instead of 
seeking the Lord he relies on physicians. Yet this is not the only view of 
these kings’ illnesses that is presented in the Hebrew Bible. Versions of the 
same narratives appear in the books of Kings, where there is no such overt 
link between the monarchs’ afflictions and their sin. In Kings Asa is simply 
noted as having been diseased in his feet in his later years (1 Kgs 15:23); no 
mention is made of Jehoram being afflicted with anything (2 Kgs 8:16-24); 
and Uzziah (called Azariah in Kings) is said to have been struck by YHWH 
so that he became a leper, but he is also said to have done what was right in 
the sight of YHWH, though illegitimate sites of worship in the kingdom 
were not removed during his reign (2 Kgs 15:1-6). The link between 
individual sickness and sin is thus debated in the pages of the Hebrew 
Bible, most obviously in the book of Job, where the prevailing wisdom 
understands sickness as punishment for sin (Job 18:13; 27:13-15), but Job 
questions that wisdom by protesting his innocence throughout. 
Nevertheless, despite the relationship between individual sickness and sin 
being less definitive than it might initially appear, such sickness is widely 
associated with YHWH, whatever the ultimate motivation for it in any 
given case is shown to be. In 1 Kgs 17:20, for example, when Elijah prays 
to YHWH to heal the widow’s son, he challenges YHWH for having killed 
the child in the first place, and then prays for the child to be revived, which 
YHWH duly accomplishes. YHWH is therefore regarded as the source of 
both illness and healing. 


TREATMENT FOR AFFLICTED INDIVIDUALS 


Given the range of circumstances behind individual cases of sickness, then, 
the question is how they would have been treated, and in particular, how far 


ritual responses of any sort were deemed appropriate.* Certainly if the 
picture of YHWH as the causative force behind illness is correct, we might 
reasonably expect to see evidence of such ritual responses, on the basis that 
the one who has the power to inflict illness is also the one with the power to 
heal. Despite the caveats noted earlier concerning the propagandist nature 
of the narratives in which prophets heal the sick, we may discern from them 
a pattern whereby one recourse for those who were sick or caring for the 
sick was to consult a holy man or prophet for divine help in order to effect 
healing. There is also a group of narratives which indicate that such 
consultation could equally focus on prognosis, although in each case the 
prognosis is negative: Jeroboam sends his wife to consult the prophet 
Ahijah about their son, who is sick, and is told that the child will die (1 Kgs 
14:1-18); Ahaziah king of Israel sends to consult Baal-zebul of Ekron about 
whether he will recover from injuries sustained in a fall, and is told by 
Elijah that he will die (2 Kgs 1:2-17); and Ben-Hadad king of Damascus 
sends to consult Elisha on whether or not he will recover from his illness, 
but again the message is negative (2 Kgs 8:7-10). Given that these are all 
figures connected with the northern kingdom of Israel and with Syria, who 
in the eyes of the compilers of Kings are sinful by definition, it is difficult 
to know quite what to make of these narratives for an understanding of how 
sickness and ill-health were conceptualized and tackled on a day-to-day 
basis in Iron-Age Israel. But whatever the particular bias of the sources we 
have, it seems reasonable to infer from them that, in cases of individual 
sickness, consulting a holy man for assistance, whether for 
diagnosis/prognosis or for treatment, may have been one ritual option. 
Interestingly, though, despite the picture in Numbers 17 of Aaron the 
high priest stopping a plague by offering incense, what does not seem to 
have been a widespread ritual option for individuals is to consult a priest. 
Nowhere in the HB is a priest shown with the power to heal by virtue of 
being a priest. There are two possible counter-arguments to this point: first, 
the regulations in Leviticus 13 and 14 concerning leprosy do not just 
empower but actually require the priests to pronounce on what is and is not 
leprosy, and to say when leprosy is no longer present in a person or an 
object, which seems to imply that the priests had some kind of therapeutic 
responsibility in such cases. Deuteronomy 24:8, “In an attack of leprosy do 


everything the priests say,” might also be understood in this way. Second, 
on the understanding that whatever their subsequent history of usage the 
psalms are fundamentally liturgical compositions for use in sanctuary 
rituals, if they do include prayers for relief from illness they indicate that in 
at least some cases of illness a ritual response is deemed appropriate. This 
again might indicate that priests have some sort of power or responsibility 
in this area. 

To take the second of these points first: Certainly if we understand 
(some of) the psalms of individual lament as potentially reflecting temple- 
based liturgies of healing, and the abrupt change to praise at the end of 
some of them as a response to a spoken assurance that the prayer has been 
heard, then there is potentially a role of sorts for priests in rituals relating to 
the healing of individuals from sickness. But the priest’s role is not as the 
person to whom the petitioner appeals directly for help, because the priest 
on this model has no power to bring about healing. The most he can do is to 
say whether or not the petitioner’s prayer has been heard, with the 
assumption that “prayer heard = prayer answered positively,” and so this 
might be regarded as the equivalent of giving a favorable prognosis on the 
outcome of the illness. But the same could be said of any individual lament 
ritual where some other misfortune is being brought before God and relief 
from it is being sought. The priest may tell the petitioner that their prayer 
has been heard; but that surely does not mean that the priest is personally 
responsible for resolving the petitioner’s misfortune, in the sense of being a 
vehicle through whom that resolution is brought about. By contrast, the 
prophets who tell people that their illnesses will not be healed are also 
shown as having power to heal, and there is almost the sense that because 
they themselves are channels for the healing power of God they also have 
the right to deny people healing. There is not a single instance, in the case 
of an individual’s illness, where a priest either heals a person or tells them 
that they are not going to recover. 

As for the rules surrounding leprosy in Leviticus 13 and 14, it is not 
uncommon for them to be taken in some sort of medical sense, in the same 
way that the stipulations regarding clean and unclean animals in Leviticus 
11 are often explained on hygienic grounds—not eating pork and shellfish 
because they are notorious disease-carriers, for example. In Leviticus 13, it 
might be thought that the priest functions in a quasi-medical role: the 
person with “leprosy,” whatever that might be, has to go to the priest to be 


examined, and it is the priest who decides on the basis of the criteria set 
down in Leviticus 13 whether the person is or is not suffering from leprosy; 
it is also the priest who has the responsibility of saying when the person is 
free of leprosy. But when the rules setting out the diagnostic procedure are 
read carefully, it becomes clear that there is nothing particularly therapeutic 
about it, at least not in terms of modern conceptions of pathogen-initiated 
disease. The priest simply identifies and isolates the sufferer. No treatment 
is offered whereby the leprosy can be relieved; rather, the message is, 
“You’ve got it, so go away and don’t come back again until it’s gone.” 
When the leprosy is cured, the priest declares the sufferer clean, and the 
patient offers sacrifices, but these in no way effect medical healing. Rather, 
they confirm that healing has already taken place, and that as a result the 
person is once again fit to participate in cultic life, but until and unless the 
leprosy disappears of its own accord the sacrifices cannot be offered. The 
same is true, according to Leviticus 15, of those afflicted with genital 
discharges; once the affliction has ceased the patient waits for a certain 
number of days and then offers sacrifices in order to restore their status as 
“fit to participate in the cult.” But the sacrifices in themselves are not a 
therapeutic procedure intended to drive away the affliction; they cannot be 
offered until the affliction has been absent for at least a week. The reason 
for including these afflictions in the provisions of the law and requiring 
priestly intervention to ensure their absence is because, for whatever reason, 
they are seen as a threat to ritual purity rather than as being in need of 
priestly therapeutic care. It is the priest’s job to guard the ritual purity of 
both the people and the deity’s shrine in their midst, and to make sure that 
nothing “unclean” or “impure” causes the deity to abandon them. This is the 
purpose of the regulations, to enable the priest to identify and neutralize 
threats to ritual purity in the community, not because the priest has any 
function in healing sufferers from leprosy or from any other kind of disease. 
This can readily be deduced from the fact that so few ailments are 
addressed in these or in any other cultic regulations: nothing is said about 
fever or diarrhea or vomiting or headaches or infected wounds or anything 
else that we might reasonably conclude would have been known to the 
Israelites. If ıt really were the priests’ responsibility to care in detail for 
individuals suffering illnesses, surely there would be more evidence of it in 
the legal codes than there currently is. In both Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
societies there were well-developed systems of therapeutic care, significant 


aspects of which were focused around certain types of priests who were 
guardians of medical lore; the presence of such a well-developed system in 
neighboring cultures serves to highlight the lack of anything similar in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

An alternative view of the priest as in fact part of the healing system in 
the Hebrew Bible is put forward by Zucconi (2013, 118-125), who views 
all sickness and healing in the HB in the context of a covenantal 
monotheistic relationship between YHWH and the community, and argues 
that sickness 1s a message between YHWH and the sufferer that needs to be 
decoded. In this context, anyone who helps to decode the message is part of 
the healing process, which has both horizontal and vertical aspects: the 
horizontal aspect is the relationship between the sufferer and the rest of the 
community, and the vertical aspect is the relationship between the 
community (including the sufferer) and God. Sickness disrupts both 
aspects, and the priest as the one who receives the sacrifices to re- 
incorporate the sufferer into the community after the end of sickness is 
therefore an essential therapeutic actor in the healing process more widely 
conceived. Additionally, it is the priest who must say whether or not 
someone is afflicted with leprosy, which involves decoding the message 
being sent to the person about their cultic status so as to initiate the 
appropriate course of action—an important part of the overall process. Once 
isolated, the sufferer can then take further action to identify the sin that has 
caused the problem and thereby effect healing. On this view, then, the 
priests and the rituals they administer do indeed have a healing role, in the 
sense of repairing and maintaining community cohesion. Zucconi’s 
reconstruction is not without its merits, though it does depend on dating the 
materials in Leviticus to the pre-exilic period, a position that many scholars 
would challenge. That said, even though the present form of Leviticus may 
be relatively late, at least some of its content probably predates its present 
form, and leprosy is mentioned several times elsewhere in the HB as a 
significant health issue, so it is conceivable that priestly involvement in 
dealing with cases of leprosy was part of the healing process in the sense 
just outlined during the pre-exilic period. 

Although the evidence for direct priestly involvement in rituals of 
healing is conjectural at best, there is more to be said about such rituals. The 
tendency has been to assume that the psalms that suggest the existence of 
rituals for healing are liturgical compositions for public use, and so the 


rituals would have taken place in public spheres such as temples. This 
assumption, however, is problematic on a number of fronts. First, if the 
petitioners were as gravely ill as the psalms seem to imply (at the gates of 
Sheol, going down into the Pit, etc.), it is doubtful whether they would be 
able to get to the temple at all in order to offer their prayers. Second, there 
is also the question of ritual purity, as highlighted by the regulations in 
Leviticus, which effectively keep those with leprosy and genital discharges 
away from the sanctuary until their affliction has gone. Granted, the 
Leviticus regulations may be relatively late in their present form and 
therefore not representative of general attitudes during the period of the 
monarchy, but we cannot discount the possibility that at least some kinds of 
bodily afflictions were regarded as ritually unclean by the Israelites from an 
early stage. In particular, narratives from the monarchic period show 
“leprosy” as causing its sufferers to be excluded from normal interaction 
with others (2 Kgs 7:3; 15:5), which makes it very unlikely that leprosy 
patients would be welcomed into a temple to pray for healing. Third, 
evidence from elsewhere in the HB apart from in the psalms is clear that the 
main locus of care for the sick was in the home rather than in any kind of 
institutionalized context (including temples; Avalos 1995, 251; 
Gerstenberger 2002, 43-45; Lohfink 1994, 66). This strongly suggests that 
there must have been a locus other than temples in which the psalms 
praying for healing were utilized. 

Indeed, several scholars have concluded that the most logical place in 
which these psalms would have been used was in the home. Seybold points 
to the vocabulary of the psalms he identifies most confidently as prayers for 
healing, observing that in these psalms there is no cultic terminology, but 
that on the contrary the expressions used indicate that the sufferer is isolated 
at home (e.g., Ps 88:1, 8; Seybold 1973, 171-172). Gerstenberger too 
describes such psalms being used, with the help of the appropriate ritual 
expert, in the family home (Gerstenberger 2002, 43-44); and Chalmers 
likewise subscribes to the notion of a series of domestic healing rites which 
would involve among other things confessions of sin and prayers for 
healing (Chalmers 2011, 28-29), elements which appear in Psalm 38 
(identified definitively by Seybold as a prayer for healing). Additional 
actions alongside the prayers might be wearing sackcloth, fasting, and 
mourning (cf. 2 Sam 12:16-17; Ps 35:13—14); and it might also be possible 
for the prayers to be offered at the sanctuary by someone on behalf of the 


sick person (Seybold 1973, 172). Where there is the possibility of a shrine- 
based ritual for the sufferer, though, is after the sufferer has recovered, as 
implied by some of the psalms that describe the psalmist’s experience of 
both sickness and healing, or even just healing: these psalms Seybold 
regards as originating in the context of public thanksgiving and celebratory 
sacrifices for healing, a procedure mentioned in Ps 107:22 (Seybold 1973, 
174). In fact, Ps 107:17-22 encapsulates a mini-theological/liturgical guide 
for dealing with sickness: ill-health results from sin, and those affected must 
cry to the Lord for healing; once healed, they must thank God, offer 
sacrifices, and tell what God has done for them. That said, of course, some 
psalms such as Psalm 73 also show a view of ill-health more in line with the 
book of Job, indicating once more that the “sin-sickness” equation was not 
as straightforward or universal as it might appear. Nevertheless, even here a 
cultic response is proffered as the way forward for the sufferer, since it is 
when the innocent but beleaguered psalmist enters the sanctuary that he 
finds the comfort and reassurance he needs (Ps 73:13-14, 16-24). 


WOMEN’S DISEASES 


Another interesting example of ritual treatment for sickness comes in the 
case of women’s diseases. Most of the individual cases of disease in the HB 
involve male subjects—kings, sons, servants—but there are others that 
involve women, and interestingly these women are the only ones who are 
shown receiving treatment or attention for their disorders at the temple. 
Perhaps not surprisingly, the disorders in question are related to 
reproduction, which as Avalos points out was so much a part of women’s 
societal role that to have a bodily malfunction such as barrenness was 
tantamount to being disabled (Avalos 1995, 248-249). The first example 
from which the custom of therapeutic treatment at a temple might be 
deduced is the story of Hannah in 1 Samuel 1, where the childless Hannah 
prays in the temple at Shiloh for conception and is offered words of 
encouragement for her prayer by Eli the priest, after which she goes away 
content and is able to conceive a child (1 Sam 1:1-20). The “sickness” in 
this instance is that of barrenness or infertility, and the “ritual” that might 
lie behind the narrative is one whereby a barren woman goes to a shrine and 


prays for conception, following which she receives assurance from a 
member of the shrine’s cultic staff (a priest?) that her prayer has been heard. 
It is even possible that some of the psalms of lament in the present Psalter 
were written with such a scenario in mind, given (as noted earlier) that if 
sick people were to be able to offer prayers for healing at a shrine they 
would have to be what might be termed the walking wounded, that is, able 
to get there to offer the prayers. The extravagant language of these psalms 
that implies that the petitioner is at the very gates of death must to that 
extent be rhetorical hyperbole. Barren but otherwise healthy women, on the 
other hand, would be able to journey to the shrines to offer their heartfelt 
prayers. This also makes sense of the imagery of death in many of the 
laments: in a culture where descendants were key to one’s post-mortem 
existence, barrenness was a kind of living death. Under these 
circumstances, to understand the language of descent into the Pit or Sheol 
(the realms of death) as the prayer of a barren woman makes perfect sense.” 

The other scenario that is linked with the temple and involves potential 
irregularities in female reproductive capacity is the so-called sotah ritual 
(Num 5:11-31), which is used when a woman is suspected of having 
committed adultery but there is no proof. The woman is brought before the 
priest by her husband, the priest invokes curses on her if she has committed 
adultery, and then he writes the curses down and washes them off the page 
into some water to which dirt from the floor of the shrine has been added. 
The woman is to drink the mixture, and if she has not committed adultery 
she will be unharmed by it and be able to conceive children. But if she has 
slept with another man the mixture will have a negative effect on her pelvic 
organs (Num 5:21, 22, 27), the description of which effect is variously 
interpreted as a miscarriage of any child conceived during the adultery, a 
prolapsed uterus, or even sterility. 

At one level this may seem an inappropriate topic to include in a 
discussion of sickness and healing in relation to ritual, especially given the 
previous comments about leprosy where the priest identifies the disease but 
offers no physical or pharmacological treatment. Additionally, the “illness” 
in the case of the sotah ritual may be the emotional or psychological illness 
—the so-called “spirit of jealousy” (Num 5:14)—of the insecure husband 
whose suspicions of his wife are groundless, rather than any indisposition 
of the woman who is the subject (or object) of the ritual. Nevertheless, it is 
the only instance we have in the HB of a ritual whereby a priest administers 


to a person something that is intended to effect a change in the bodily 
condition of that person. As hinted earlier, too, it can also be seen as a 
strategy, however distasteful to modern sensibilities, for dealing with a 
certain kind of paranoia; to that extent, therefore, it is at least on the fringes 
of medical practice and conceptions of sickness and healing. Indeed, it 
might be argued that the presenting “sickness” is the rift caused between the 
couple by the suspicion of adultery, whether this is because of the husband’s 
jealousy or the wife’s unfaithfulness, and that the healing intended by the 
ritual is either to cure the husband of his jealousy, or to purge the wife of 
her illegitimate child by inducing a miscarriage. 


SUMMARY 


The view of sickness and healing in the Hebrew Bible, then, can be 
summarized as follows. The text gives us only the vaguest of pictures of 
what kind of diseases afflicted those among whom it originated. 
Nevertheless, there is a clear picture of disease as being under YHWH’s 
control, both for its cause and its cure. Though the connection of disease 
with sin is asserted in many parts of the text, it is not universally accepted; 
but the idea that disease originates from YHWH means that a cultic or ritual 
response to serious disease events is evidenced in both narrative and 
liturgical texts. Such a response might consist of consulting a prophet or 
holy man for help; confession of sin and prayer for healing uttered either 
within the family unit or at a shrine, whether by a surrogate or by the 
patient; wearing sackcloth, fasting, and undertaking lamentation on behalf 
of the patient; and offering public prayers and sacrifices of thanksgiving at 
the sanctuary once the patient recovered. Despite the undoubted association 
between YHWH and both sickness and healing, though, and in contrast to 
Israel’s ancient Near Eastern neighbors, there does not seem to be evidence 
for priests as therapeutic experts, nor for Yahwistic shrines as primary 
places of healing. Rather, their main function is in restoring the healed 
person’s social and cultic status, which may well have been damaged by the 
disease. 


NOTES 


1. A recent resource book of transcribed and translated ancient Mesopotamian medical texts runs 
to 764 pages (Scurlock 2014). 


2. Fora review of all the allusions to Resheph in the HB, see Day (2000: 197-208). For a review 
of the evidence for Resheph throughout the ancient Near East, including the biblical material, 
see Münnich (2013). 


3. Seybold asserts that the child’s death is on account of the mother’s sin (Seybold and Mueller 
1981: 40), but this is unwarranted, given the positive picture of the mother as providing for 
Elijah despite her own straitened circumstances (1 Kgs 17:8-16) and Elijah’s plea to this effect 
on her behalf (1 Kgs 17:20). 


4. Since the focus here is on the link between sickness and ritual, there will be no discussion of 
other methods of healing that are evidenced in the Hebrew Bible such as herbal remedies (Gen 
30:14-15), special food (2 Sam 13:5-8), and wound care (Isa 1:6). 


5. Schtiele (2015) disagrees that the psalms currently in the Hebrew Bible have a direct 
relationship to a scenario such as that portrayed in Hannah’s case, although he concedes that 
barren women may indeed have gone to the temple to pray for a child, as Hannah is shown 
doing. 
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CHAPTER 22 


BRIAN B. SCHMIDT 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


WHERE does one begin when contemplating ancient Near Eastern and early 
Israelite beliefs and rituals about death and the afterlife? Any foray into 
what appears at first glance to be three interrelated, yet consecutively 
“experienced” processes—life, death, and afterlife—should begin with a 
comment on what they are not, or more accurately, were not, before 
addressing what they were. Precedent justifies the following premises. 
Those ancient concepts of the early Israelites are not our concepts, save for 
those elements and components in ours that might somehow be ultimately 
derivative of theirs. Yet derivation is no guarantee of preserved fidelity to 
ancient origins. The millennia spanning the significant gap between the age 
of the biblical authors and our own all but insures that much has intervened 
and where seeming commonalities might exist, these may only reveal still 
other ancient and exotic traditions that time, space, action, and agency have 
dramatically transformed. The story, however, does not end here. 

Over the course of the past several decades, the study of death and 
afterlife in early Israel and in the wider ancient Near East has benefitted 
immensely from research advances in a number of interrelated subfields or 
domains. These recent findings highlight the presence of both 
differentiation between and commonalities among the world’s many ancient 
and modern cultural traditions. For example, the continuing interpretation 


of new and existing archaeologically retrieved mortuary data has employed 
a range of anthropological approaches that in turn have provided innovative 
results along several fronts. Complementing this, the recovery of epigraphic 
data related to or found in mortuary environments has provided many new 
insights often directly derived from ancient societal contexts. Finally, there 
is the ongoing refinement and innovation that characterize the interpretation 
and translation of pertinent biblical terms, concepts, and developments, 
which to a significant degree are both indebted to and convergent with those 
elaborations and advances taking place in the archaeological and epigraphic 
research currently in progress. 


SHEOL: EXPERIENCED SPACE—SPACED 
EXPERIENCE 


One such central term or concept, namely Sheol (Hebrew se öl) has gone 
through a number of such interpretations and revisions as the quintessential 
term designating the “domain” for which the Israelite dead were thought 
ultimately destined and for the most part, where they remained never to 
escape. As the Israelite version of the widely attested netherworld of the 
ancient Near East, se öl has been conventionally understood spatially, that 
is, as the realm where the deceased eventually arrived following death. 
Traditionally, the focus of commentators has centered on such locative 
aspects highlighted in the descriptors employed by the biblical writers. Yet 
concepts, one might cautiously resist privileging one complex of literary 
(i.e., spatially oriented) figures over other metaphoric clusters simply on the 
basis of something so illusory as numerical dominance in a rather limited 
portraying the ultimate place of destiny hardly justifies the hyper- 
interpretation of se öl as intricately reflecting all the essential aspects of an 
ancient tomb, let alone the netherworld in its entirety, or even death as a 
watery realm, a place of abandonment, or that highly emotive descriptors 
expressive of nothing more than shear anguish in the face of death can be 
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attached to se öl. All of these clusters are obviously figurative images and 


reflect the highly speculative nature of the quest by ancient authors to 
attribute signification to such an elusive and fragmented concept as se öl, 
one well beyond the full comprehension of the living: se 6l was all of the 
above and none. 

Experts have long noted the seeming contradiction between Se öl as a 
dismal place or existence and the portrayal of death otherwise as a peaceful 
reunion with the ancestors in the afterlife. Earlier attempts at attributing one 
or the other to a historically older stratum of religious belief overlaid by still 
another belief lack compelling support in the archaeological or the textual 
records. These seemingly irreconcilable concepts more likely reflect the 
collective attempt to give expression to two interrelated but successive 
stages or phases in what constituted a larger, more complex process in the 
Israelite conceptualization and experience of death and dying. It is proposed 
here that se öl in all its occurrences shares a common trope—spatial and 
otherwise—the actual immediate, emotively charged experience of dying or 
vividly experiencing the genuine threat of death as if one were irreversibly 
being thrust toward its very edge. Notwithstanding its spatial and tomblike 
overtones (Suriano 2016), se öl’s primary symbolic significance was in 
encapsulating a victim’s full awareness and deeply personal experience of 
death’s arrival, and at the same time, in giving expression to the observation 
of that victim’s dying by those still living who witnessed it. 


DEATH’S IRREVERSIBILITY 


Descriptors reflective of the irreversibility of dying and of the sense of 
abandonment created by personal experience and observation were invoked 
to describe the death experience in the immediacy of the present either as 
one was physically and existentially in the midst of dying or in the more 
advanced stages of the dying process (“nearing death”). As the dying 
individual experienced separation from the living community, from one’s 
loved ones and from one’s personal life as one could only know it, not only 
prior to, but up to the very moment of crossing over that crucial juncture 
called death, one can readily imagine the dying person invoking such 
descriptors in their final moments. One can also imagine those living who, 
having witnessed such expressions uttered in anguish by their dying loved 


ones and in the immediacy of the moment, invoking an array of dark and 
dismal descriptions to convey their experience as onlookers. Given that 
living survivors intimately beheld the bodily, auditory, and other sensory 
responses of their dying loved ones gasping for their last breath, terms such 
as Se öl were summoned to express the emotional trauma, the cognitive 
dissonance, even the much anticipated, yet dreaded desiccation of the body. 
Such were conveyed by the victim while actually dying and by the living 
while registering their experience as direct bystanders. They were at the 
same time shared experiences within the living community and expressive 
of the disruptive, disjunctive, and disorienting effects of death’s inevitable 
arrival as well as its observable, more immediate outcomes on the 
collective. The eyewitnesses to the loss of a loved one not only employed, 
but eventually generated a repertoire of rites and beliefs that would 
constitute a conventional lexicon and ritualizing “handbook” of death and 
dying, grief and mourning, and finally burial, one ultimately shared by all 
community members. 


DEATH: REUNITING WITH FAMILY LOST 


While such a lexicon of terms, concepts, and accompanying rituals 
employed to depict the deceased’s experience was constructed by the living, 
the grieving survivors could only speculate about what the future held 
beyond the dismal process of dying for their newly deceased. Yet the 
communal consensus seems to have embraced the belief that part and parcel 
with every man’s fate or destiny, the deceased family member would 
eventually re-unite with those from one’s extended family who had passed 
on long before in some meaningful coexistence. The living imagined and 
materially constructed such a postmortem existence as the ultimate destiny 
for those lost loved ones, who would also one day become their distanced 
ancestors in the beyond and with whom the living themselves would one 
day reunite. 

The material and textual evidence indicates that in addition to the living 
having experienced firsthand the dying process of both their loved ones and 
fellow community members, they also observed and participated in post- 
death performances. Upon death’s full completion, they might perform 


various ongoing, intermittent rituals that a community considered 
conventional. It goes without saying then, that these two stages 
experientially gripped the living (like the dying). The immediate dying 
experience itself evoked references to se öl in outpourings of grief and 
mourning, while the burial and funerary rites that followed added a 
profound sense of finality to the death of a loved one. Following on these, 
the living survivors enacted various ongoing mortuary rituals to 
commemorate the former lives of the deceased. These two experiential 
moments were the most intense emotionally and the latter, in some ways, 
more so than the former as the witnessing of a loved one dying followed by 
the realization that their death was irreversible, may well have had the 
cumulative effect of “piling stone upon stone.” 


NETHERWORLD AS CONSUMMATION 


The idea that the netherworld or postmortem existence beyond se ‘6/ was the 
destiny for all the dead does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that such 
a fate was therefore less than desirable. Only when the notion of another 
contrasting fate became a genuine option for some—in the form or 
resurrection or immortality—did the more conventional belief about 
humanity’s common fate possibly imply a less-than-ideal outcome for 
others. When those who were facing death became desirous and deserving 
of a better, more satisfying fate than those who did not, the belief in a 
shared common fate was supplanted in some circles by differing fates of 
which, one was reward and the other, punishment in the afterlife. In the case 
of ancient Israelite religion, this idea involving postmortem retributive 
justice was a late developing, teleological construct that was projected onto 
an eschatological plain. It determined the value of a life lived between 
physical birth and death from a very different perspective. Yet such late, 
alternative constructions of death and afterlife were foreign to the way in 
which the value of a life lived between birth and death had been assessed 
for centuries, if not millennia, among ancient Israelites and their forebears, 
the Canaanites. If life spanning the years from birth to death was not 
previously perceived as ending unnaturally in dissolution, but rather ending 


quite naturally, other stimuli obviously provoked the later embrace of a 
pervasive retributive frame. 

Assuming that death was early on viewed as the natural outcome for 
everyone and regardless of whether or not there were varying levels of 
existence in the netherworld (e.g., that for elites vs. that for common folk), 
then in a manner of speaking, the flesh could indeed be put back on the 
bones of a life blessed and well-lived with all that that entailed. Such an 
exemplary life would have been characterized by well-being, longevity, 
good mates, healthy children, numerous descendants, and by the sufficiency 
of means to live a prosperous life. With all that in view, one could be 
confident that from the moment death arrived, one’s life legacy could be 
remembered, memorialized, even emulated by those still living. These all 
were contributing factors to the “good life” and therefore, to the “good 
death” in a genuinely meaningful manner. 

But the question begs: could one die a “bad death”? By a bad death, it is 
not meant one that involved a violent or agonizing death as was so common 
in the ancient world of the greater Levant. Rather, a “bad death” as intended 
here refers to a bad state of existence after death (irrespective of such later 
concepts as a hades or a hell). A bad death would not be amenable to a good 
death as good death has been defined above: an acceptable fate shared and 
experienced by all as part and parcel of one’s natural course of life. As 
suggested in what follows, a bad death—or what will be coined going 
forward, “the death after death”—was indeed the fate of some when certain 
extenuating factors came into play. 


DEATH’S DOUBLE “INDEMNITY” 


What was this dreaded “death after death’? It entailed the possible 
obliteration of or total memory loss by the living of a person’s life and 
legacy following death, whether that occurred unwittingly or by design. 
War or conflict might result in the sudden and untimely death of all living 
descendants who were able to recall the life and legacy of a family member 
who had passed away. Who then was left to memorialize their ancestor? 
Alternatively, the living might be displaced by war and the graves and 
epitaphs of the dead simply abandoned or deliberately destroyed by enemy 


invaders. With the passage of time, successive generations of dislocated 
descendants would assimilate into their new worlds and in the process lose 
all recollection of their deceased descendants back in the homeland. What 
was the possible outcome? Any and all memory of the dead and their legacy 
achieved while alive might be lost or obliterated among the living (see 
Mansen 2018 on the problematic non-burial of the dead). 

Furthermore, what does this loss of memory of the deceased imply with 
regard to attendant beliefs concerning the post-mortem ontological 
existence of such forgotten or annihilated dead? If one can assume that the 
larger surviving community of which a dead individual was a former living 
member embraced the belief in the post-mortem existence of the dead, did 
those survivors believe that such a forgotten dead no longer existed as an 
animate being in the afterlife? Ontologically speaking, had that animate 
being, whatever its form—a spirit, a life force, a ghost—irreversibly ceased 
to exist concomitant to the living’s loss of memory of that deceased person? 
Likewise, did the failure to memorialize the dead or to preserve the material 
testimonies to their lives and legacies result in the belief that their post- 
mortem animate state had been eradicated; the dead no longer existed in 
sentient, animate form? 

Such annihilation of the memory of the dead and the objects 
commemorating their death did have real, practical consequences at least in 
certain spheres that comprised the world of the living. For example, with 
the eradication of on-site ancestral graves and tombs or the removal of 
commemorative stelae and epitaphs from the family lands, property rights 
could more readily be contested and even illegitimately claimed by others, 
or confiscated and transferred to new owners with no connection to the 
family who had lived for generations on the property in question. Once all 
prior claims to or evidence of a family’s ownership had been removed, 
property and lands were up for grabs. 


THE NATURE OF DEATHLY EXISTENCE 


No direct evidence exists that would substantiate a belief in the post- 
mortem annihilation of the animate dead (or of whatever aspect was 
believed to have persisted ontologically beyond death). As for the 


deceased’s prospective ontological or “animate” state: what might that 
existence have entailed in the context of ancient Israelite beliefs about the 
afterlife? Biblical references to revenants and familiar or family ghosts— 
the ‘obodt and the yiddéonim—seem to point to some animate aspect of the 
individual that survived death, whether one is speaking of the identifiable 
dead, those fully anonymous, or even those forgotten and/or as yet to be 
identified. 

The point to be underscored: when belief, memory and external reality 
align, then belief and ontology strike a compelling degree of congruence. 
When belief and memory do not align with external reality, any one of 
those elements could take on contingent status. For example, belief or 
memory may be lost (e.g., a long lost friend may be forgotten), but the 
external reality persists (that friend lives on somewhere else), or one might 
imagine the inverse: belief and memory persist (the long lost friend is 
thought to be alive), but the external reality no longer does (that friend had 
died long ago but no one knew). The long lost friend’s ontological existence 
or non-existence equates with the ontological existence or non-existence of 
the dead whereas the belief in the long lost friend’s existence or non- 
existence equates with the living’s recall of the dead or the living’s failure 
to remember them. Yet the evidence indicates that the dead persisted in the 
netherworld regardless of whether they were memorialized by the living or 
not. In fact, the dead on occasion haunted the living for having forgotten 
them, which only serves to reaffirm the dead’s continued sentient 
persistence. To be sure, the dead’s “immortality,” or their remembered 
legacy while living, was contingent upon those who were alive either 
succeeding or failing to recall the dead since such recall or failure to 
remember had real time, practical consequences in the land of the living 
(e.g., regarding inheritance and property rights). 


HEBREW  ÔB: BEYOND THE NECROMANTIC 
RITE IN 1 SAMUEL 28 


Regarding the dead’s prospective animated existence, one biblical passage 
in particular, 1 Samuel 28, has much to contribute to what we can know 
about the post-mortem fate and experience of the ancient Israelite. Several 


details from this well-known ritualizing narrative provide insight regarding 
beliefs current in the world shared by at least one Israelite author and his 
ancient audiences. In response to the performance of a mantic ritual, the 
dead prophet Samuel appears in some form or another as an ‘6b, first to a 
female Canaanite ritual specialist from Endor and then possibly to King 
Saul. Various terms and idioms in this passage provide clues as to those 
shared beliefs regarding what persisted of an individual following death. 

The necromantic event described here presumes the efficacious contact 
and communication between the living and the dead. The encounter on this 
occasion involved two living humans both of whom could claim 
considerable ritual power—first and foremost, a renown, foreign, female 
ritualist, then an Israelite king who had previously exhibited on repeated 
occasions ecstatic prophetic abilities (cf. 1 Sam. 10:9-13; 19:20-24). It also 
invoked or provoked various supra-natural beings into action. Immediately 
following upon the arrival of various ascendant “gods” (‘eldhim 'ölim), 
both the Endorian ritualist and king Saul communicated in varying ways 
with the “revenant” (Hebrew 6b) of the deceased prophet Samuel. Who or 
what was an 6b (vv. 7,8,9) and who or what exactly do the “gods” or 
‘elohim represent in this passage (v.13)? 


First Things First: Identifying a Ghost 


The evidence from across the Mediterranean and the ancient Near East 
suggests that it was necessary for a ritual expert to establish a ghost’s 
identity before proceeding with a ritual conjuration. Why? Making contact 
with the wrong ghost could result in disastrous effects for the living. In any 
given ritual instance, a so-called restless ghost in what was perceived as an 
act of retaliation for harm incurred while formerly alive might attempt to do 
injury to the living rather than offer assistance or provide information to the 
living from the “other side.” The retaliation or vengeance of the ghost or 
restless dead was widely held to be the reaction by one now deceased who 
had either suffered a premature death (owing to abandonment or murder, for 
example), the neglect of their cult by the living, or some other unresolved 
injustice that had been perpetrated against them (Schwemer 2018; Scurlock 
2014). 


To establish the identity of a ghost in necromancy was therefore 
undoubtedly a crucial ritual step. In the narrative progression of 1 Samuel 
28, the desired revenant or 6b was eventually identified, but only following 
the emergence of an unspecified number of various other supra-natural 
beings or elöhim, and although possessing an identity (as the reader 
discovers subsequently), the particular revenant in view had yet to reveal 
his/her identity or have it confirmed by someone in attendance. In fact, the 
ghost’s identity was only confirmed by Saul in v.14b as the direct outcome 
of the query he had posed to the female necromancer in v.14a regarding the 
ghost’s description. Although mention of that particular revenant or ‘6b was 
initially made back in v.5, nine more verses of descriptive ritual passed 
before Saul confirmed that the revenant was that of the prophet Samuel in 
v.14b.The determining attributes were the ghost’s age (“an old man’’) and 
his distinguishing attire (“a robe”). Once the ghost was identified, it uttered 
its first words in v.15a. 


The Forgotten: Neglected, Yet Sentient 


So the question arises, did the generally anonymous and the yet-to-be- 
identified ghosts potentially include the ghosts of those who had been 
forgotten and/or their cult neglected? Such forgotten ghosts would have 
qualified as an appropriate subset of the restless, wandering ghosts for they 
no longer received the commemorative rituals and cultic care that family 
members were obliged to offer. These ghosts therefore became restless too, 
wandering about the worlds of humans and gods. Although they had no 
regularized contact with their living family, the restless, forgotten dead gave 
expression to the hope that any and all adverse afterlife conditions might be 
resolved by the living and equanimity restored. Such instances confirm the 
ancient belief that a substantive aspect of the human being either survived 
death or emerged therefrom in spite of family neglect or animus resulting in 
the obliteration of their memory and the eradication of all material evidence 
expressive of their remembrance by the living. All this raises the related 
question: could the disregarded dead, if queried, recall their own names 
thereby assisting the otherwise negligent or unknowing living in restoring 
them to the family cult? Perhaps there were rituals designed to make 


contact with the forgotten dead in order to retrieve their identity and to 
restore their cult. 


RITUAL AGENCY: HUMAN OR DIVINE 


Saul was able to identify Samuel’s “revenant” not as a result of his own 
verbal inquiry aimed directly at Samuel’s ‘6b. Instead, the author clearly 
places the initiation and the outcome of the ritual solely in the hands of the 
female necromancer that Saul had consulted. This is made unequivocal in 
v.8 and again in v.11 in her response to Saul’s (disingenuous or rash) 
promise of YHWH’s protection should she begin the ritual. Here, the 
necromancer serves as subject of the active transitive verb leaving no doubt 
as to the identity of the human agent involved: “whom shall / bring up for 
you?” (Hi. causative of ‘ala) while the dead Samuel (or technically 
speaking, his 'öb) is the direct object of that verbal action. 


The Ob: Revenant or Ritualist? 


The term translated revenant here, Hebrew 'öb, is directly repeated and also 
indirectly referenced throughout the plot as the intended supra-natural 
recipient or object of the ritual performance (see vv. 3, 5, 7, 8, 9). The term 
‘6b has been translated in a variety of ways, but the simplest, least 
complicated translation is “revenant” (see also the Arabic cognate). 
Proposals that the term as a stand-alone—and its oft-recurring complement 
yiddeöni “a ghost of a relative” or “a familiar ghost” or “a knowing one”— 
refers to human ritual experts simply fail to consider adequately the wider 
context of 1 Samuel 28 in which the ritual expert—here a Canaanite woman 
from Endor—is the only such expert actually mentioned. Her technical title 
employed in v.7 is, “a woman who has mastery over a revenant” (Hebrew 
‘eset ba älat 6b). Thus, this designation not only highlights her singular 
role as the human agent who possessed the specialized skills needed to 
conjure up a revenant, but it also confirms that when 'öb stands alone as it 


does here, it refers to a specific type of supra-natural entity conjured up by 
the ritual expert. 

In v.8 the author also employs the verbal form gdsam “to conjure, 
divine” with ‘65 serving as the object, “(please) conjure for me (by?) the 
revenant (ba’öb) and bring up the one whom I mention to you.” When ‘6b 
serves as the object of an active, transitive verb, it clearly refers to the ghost 
or revenant and not to the living ritual expert who possessed mastery over 
the ghost. If one imagines momentarily that ‘6b alone in v.8 refers to a 
living human ritual expert or necromancer, then Saul would be directly 
asking the necromancer to conjure up for him “the necromancer” or “by the 
necromancer.” But in context, both renditions are redundant and 
nonsensical. This in turn confirms our interpretation that v.3 has in view 
Saul’s former directive to ritually expel revenants and the ghosts of dead 
relatives, not the banishment of living ritual experts. 

In v.14 Saul was able to confirm Samuel’s identity based on the 
necromancer’s description of Samuel’s ‘6b. Moreover, it would seem Saul’s 
two questions—one following immediately on the other in vv.13a and 14a 
—directed at the woman as to what she was visually witnessing indicate 
that Saul himself could not “peer fully into the abyss” like the necromancer. 
Rather, he was dependent on her special abilities to discern what was 
emerging from the netherworld. It is only after having first seen (ra’a) 
various “supra-natural beings coming up” ( elöhim lím) from below in 
v.13b, that the necromancer was able to visually locate and describe for 
Saul a single entity in v.14b that subsequently came into focus, namely 
Samuel’s ‘6b. In direct response to Saul’s second request for details in 
v. 14a, “what is its (= the event’s) appearance?” she responded, “I see an old 
man coming up and he is wearing a robe.” 

Such a progression of requests followed by their resultant proceedings 
suggests a two-phase necromantic episode. In the first phase of the 
conjuring and in direct response to Saul’s initial request for her perspicacity, 
the necromancer conjures up and detects a variety of supra-natural beings 
actively ascending in v.13. In the next phase of the same incident in v.14 
and in direct response to Saul’s second request for further discernment, she 
was able to identify Samuel’s 6b. As confirmation of the antiquity and 
originality of this two-phase progression of events, the translators of the 
Septuagint (LXX) and Latin Vulgate (LV) preserve the very same 
ritualizing progression. These renditions accurately reflect the readings 


preserved in the parent texts or Hebrew Vorlagen underlying the LXX and 
LV, which in both cases also agree with that of the MT (see later 
discussion). 

Returning to v.3, Saul “drove out” that is, he “ritually expelled” (hésir, 
Hi. swr), “the revenants” and “the familiar ghosts” (ha’öböt and 
hayyiddé’onim), not the human practitioners. The author alludes to Saul’s 
instructions to his ritual experts to perform ghost expulsion rites as the 
practical means of realizing his stated prohibition against invoking such 
ghosts. In using this language, Saul demanded that his ritual experts expel 
all ghosts and cease from including them from that point forward in their 
ritual repertoire at Israelite ritual sites. This finds confirmation in v.9, where 
the governing verb 1s hikrit (Hi. krt) “cut off’ in the sense of “prohibit, 
“ban” or “deny access to” and again, the objects of those actions are the 
revenants and family ghosts, not the practitioners themselves. 

By directing Saul’s ban at the ghosts, the author eliminated all practices 
associated with communicating with such ghosts. The outcome is clear: 
those Israelite ritual experts who were thus capable had to cease and desist 
from performing all forms of ghost ritual (save those aimed at their 
expulsion!). In a desperate attempt to circumvent his own prohibition, Saul 
was ultimately forced to seek a capable ritual expert outside the 
conventional religious channels of Israelite practitioners. Saul shockingly 
pursued the counsel of the quintessential Other—a renown ritual expert 
who was not only a female, but also of “Canaanite” origin. Furthermore, 
Saul’s actions highlight the profound irony that emerges from the ever- 
intensifying ambivalence embedded in the narrative account: who actually 
enabled the ritual’s success, who or what actually appeared to Saul from the 
supra-natural world, and what does the account convey regarding the 
author’s own religious beliefs and literary skills? 

As the plot transitioned from day to night, from Israelite Gilboa to 
Canaanite Endor, ancient readers no doubt anticipated the necromancer to 
make appeal to a Canaanite god like Motu as the presiding deity over the 
ritual. After all, YHWH had already rejected Saul (vv.6, 16; cf. I Sam 15). 
Yet YHWH quite unexpectedly intervened with Samuel’s ghost serving as 
his conduit. So Saul’s motivation to visit the necromancer at Endor was not 
driven by the numerical sparseness of qualified experts following some 
supposed purge of ritualists he had initiated. It was instead prompted by 
Saul’s own need to access avenues to the divine other than those under 


YHWH’s purview. By shutting down all avenues of access in Israel to the 
divine world via ghostly assistance in v.3, was Saul anticipating the need to 
(re-)gain exclusive, yet secretive access to the divine world by pursuing a 
Canaanite alternative? Saul could not only thereby skirt YHWH’s prior 
rejection of him, but at the same time avoid violating his own dictate aimed 
at putting a stop to all such ghost conjuration by Israelite ritual specialists. 


About Those Other Deities 


The view that the ‘e/ohim ‘olim in v.13 is a plural construction representing 
multiple gods in the netherworld does not stand or fall on the assumption 
that those gods whom the Endorian ritual expert sees must be viewed as 
assisting in bringing up the dead. Such a scenario has been proposed 
elsewhere by this author (Schmidt 1996, 2000-2001) and it is still held to 
be a very likely one (see later discussion). Those gods that the necromancer 
envisions might simply have been ascending from the netherworld 
independently, yet to the extent that the necromancer could see them. In 
other words, she was capable of ‘fully peering into the abyss’ and seeing 
supra-natural beings who were teeming about below, some perhaps even 
approaching the living earth, i.e. “coming up”(v.13b; and perhaps including 
the restless dead?), then at a subsequent moment (v.14) she was able to 
make out an old man in a robe (v.15). 

As for the reference to numerous supra-natural beings ascending, we 
know of course about the solar circuit in both Mesopotamia and Egypt in 
which a major deity like the sun god, whether Utu or Ra(-Osiris) could 
participate in the ascent and descent of the dead just as they do when the 
living die. The Mesopotamian netherworld was populated with Arallu and 
the Annunaki and the dead journeyed through the various regions and stages 
of entering the netherworld accompanied by Silushi/Silulim or Khumut- 
tabal, and were admitted through the seven gates of the netherworld city 
with the permission of the gatekeeper, Bidu. The Egyptian netherworld or 
Duat was full of gods, “demons,” and spirits who in fact the dead 
encountered at various stages of their journey. If anything, it seems that 
Duat was over-populated. 


Furthermore, in Mesopotamia Utu (also known as Šamaš) is described 
as bringing up and carrying down the dead. The Neo-Babylonian tablet (K 
2779) presents an incantation in which Šamaš controls the passage of ghosts 
or the dead from the underworld to the world of the living, “Foremost One 
of the Anunnaki! . .. O Šamaš, the Judge. You carry those from above down 
below, those from below up to above.” (Finkel 1983-1984, 11). In the 
context of this incantation, the expression, “(you carry. . .) those from below 
up to above” includes at least minimally—perhaps as one subset from 
among a larger set of supra-natural beings who ascend or descend—the 
dead in the netherworld whom Utu was otherwise known to bring up to the 
land of the living (Koch 2015). 

Likewise, many view the Ugaritic solar goddess Sapsu as playing the 
important role of psychopompe, the one capable of bringing the spirit of the 
dead up from or down to the netherworld. In the text describing the funeral 
of King Niqmaddu (KTU 1.161), many interpreters aver that she went down 
to the underworld with the newly dead king. In the Ba’al Myth, she helped 
Anatu bury the dead Ba’lu, she looked for him in the netherworld, and 
restored him to his throne from the realm of the god of death, Motu (KTU 
1.6). On the one hand, there is compelling evidence that the dead 
summoned in necromancy might be accompanied—for a variety of 
purposes—by other divine beings. On the other hand, such beings might 
have been provoked in response to the necromancer’s conjuration, but were 
then kept at bay by the ritualist and returned to the netherworld. 

It must be acknowledged that apart from 1 Samuel 28 there is no single 
comparative example of a specific necromantic ritual that describes the 
dead as accompanied by a collective of divine beings. Yet to conclude that 
‘elohim could not possibly refer to a host of supra-natural beings whether 
they are assisting Samuel’s 65 or attempting to haunt him or the ritualist, 
one would have to entirely ignore Šamaš’ title and role, totally marginalize 
the ancient Near Eastern solar circuit as unimportant, dismiss the Ugaritic 
data, and disregard the actions, roles, and names of the many gods of the 
ancient Near Eastern netherworlds. Alternatively, one might ask, had the 
woman called upon those 'elöhim in particular in their role as protective 
spirits on behalf of Samuel’s revenant? In Mesopotamian exorcistic rituals, 
such apparitions were often former demons and monsters who had been 
transformed into apotropaic entities and who, along with ghosts of varying 
sorts, symbolically and ritualistically escorted witches and warlocks to the 


netherworld in order to counteract their harmful magic (Schwemer 2015, 
42-43; 2018). Perhaps, the ‘elohim in 1 Sam 28:13 simply represent those 
various supra-natural beings one would expect to see when given the 
opportunity to peer fully into the abyss. 


Is It a Yahwistic Ritual? 


In what sense then, if at all, can this ritual be labeled a “Yahwistic” ritual? 
At the surface level of the text, Saul goes to a Canaanite necromancer in 
Canaanite territory, at night, under cover, and in disguise. Surely the author 
is highlighting Saul’s covert efforts to circumvent YHWH’s judgment as 
expressed by YHWH’s silence (v.6). To be sure, in v.10 Saul offers the 
woman reassurance from YHWH, but the mention of YHWH here is 
expressive of an ironic and clearly rash, perhaps even disingenuous, offer of 
divine assurance from a king whom YHWH had already rejected (ch. 15) 
and who was desperately seeking a different judgment from an alternative 
divine source. In other words, Saul offered such assurance only to convince 
the woman to perform the ritual he so urgently sought. That Saul had grown 
so despairing as to go to such great lengths to seek an alternative avenue to 
discern his future belies his intentions. Saul neither had access to YHWH 
(vv.6-7) nor could he genuinely offer YHWH’s assurances to the 
necromancer (vv. 9-10), for he had been rejected long before. 


Is It a Ritual Invoking Canaanite Gods? 


Thus, it is not mere coincidence that the Endorian necromancer neither 
invokes the name of YHWH in the ritual performance nor does she allude 
to YHWH anywhere in her speech. The author masterfully invites readers to 
entertain the prospect that the Endorian ritual expert had indeed invoked 
those Canaanite gods most familiar to her own ritual traditions (are such 
gods alluded to in the mention of the ‘elohim ‘olim?). After all and in spite 
of Saul’s earlier prohibitions against the very specific kind of ritual she was 
capable of performing that involved both the ‘6b and yidde’ont (v.3), she 


had already established a prior reputation as a renown Canaanite 
necromancer (v.7). So unless one were to believe that the author presumes 
she was invoking YHWH all along—which is highly unlikely in any 
scenario and especially given that YHWH had already rejected Saul (1 Sam 
15) and that YHWH thereafter had refused to answer Saul’s inquiries (vv. 
6,16-19)—then one can only conclude that YHWH had no place in her 
formal ritual repertoire. That is to say, in calling on Samuel, Saul 
desperately hoped that the necromancer’s own Canaanite gods would 
convey Samuel’s ‘6b to the inquest she was asked to commence. 

In short, Saul pursues a radical alternative avenue. The standard 
preferred Yahwistic rituals had failed to provide him what he wanted (vv.6— 
7), so he took the desperate step to go elsewhere to avoid violating his own 
previous injunction (vv.6, 9). While YHWH’s silence in v.5 might at first 
glance be misunderstood by modern readers as simply a neutral, “silence,” 
the divine silence must be understood as fully aligning with the author’s 
prior determination of Saul’s fate; he had already been rejected by YHWH 
in ch.15. Thus, that silence was not a silence to which an answer was yet to 
be conveyed from YHWH; it was a silence expressive of Saul’s prior 
rejection, a divine fait accompli. 


What of YHWH?’s Unexpected Intervention? 


In the final analysis, the passage’s major, and purposeful, irony lies in the 
fact that when Samuel’s ghost does appear, it delivers a doom oracle not 
from one of the Endorian ritualist’s Canaanite gods, but directly from 
YHWH. For that Saul was entirely unprepared. It was a blind-siding 
revelation that traumatized him, even causing him to collapse in utter 
futility and exhaustion (v.20). Yet the essence of the oracle proclaimed by 
Samuel’s ‘6b was nothing less than final confirmation of Saul’s prior 
rejection by YHWH back in ch. 15 (and 28: 5-6,16-19). 

Yet in spite of Saul’s turn to Canaanite alternatives, the author only 
heightens the ironic within the plot by having Samuel’s ghost repeat the 
name of YHWH seven times in the four-verse oracle of vv.16-19. And to 
every reader’s astonishment, it is Samuel’s revenant that delivers that 
damning oracle. Furthermore, in the immediately prior v.15, Saul himself 


entirely avoids the mention of YHWH’s name as he speaks directly to 
Samuel’s 'öb (and the same goes for the necromancer). Saul invokes instead 
the more generic and grammatically indefinite—and therefore, rhetorically 
abstruse— 'elöhim, “God” or “a god”(?). Yet Samuel’s immediate, almost 
verbatim retort in v.16, replaces Saul’s ’elohim with YHWH (see later 
discussion). In fact, 'elöhim is used only here and in v.13 in the entire story 
of 1 Samuel 28. The reader will recall that in v.13, it refers to the collective 
of supra-natural beings coming up from the Earth or ancestral abode that 
might have also included Samuel’s ‘66 (and note again, the plural modifier 
‘olim, “ascending gods”). In other words, the author attributes to Saul in 
v.15 a marked ambivalence regarding which of the gods had gone silent on 
him back in v.5 and which god was driving the necromantic performance 
that was unfolding. This literary ambiguity was designed to reflect Saul’s 
self-denial or ambivalence. 

Simply put, YHWH is nowhere mentioned in the ritual itself as the deity 
invoked to preside over the conjuring. Neither the necromancer nor Saul 
(nor the author in his narrative frame) mention or call on YHWH to bring 
up Samuel’s 'öb at any point in the ritual spanning vv. 12-15. Saul was 
surely hoping for an outcome other than that depicted in v.5 (and again note 
ch. 15) and so he selected an alternative—a Canaanite—avenue, but to his 
utter dismay, Samuel’s revenant abruptly closes the door on that possibility, 
In the oracle preserved in vv.16-19, Samuel’s ghost makes a sevenfold 
assertion that YHWH is the one reiterating Saul’s impending doom. Saul’s 
hope for a different verdict from another deity invoked by the Endorian 
necromancer was dashed to pieces. Thus, one can only conclude that in the 
world of our author—whether in his cosmological world or his literary 
world or both—even an otherwise forbidden means of divination might 
have an unexpected and, in this case, ironic outcome. When a deity 
possessing sufficient powers sought to intervene or supersede conventional 
ritual protocols just as YHWH did here, there was nothing humanly 
possible that could stop it. To everyone’s amazement, YHWH appointed 
himself the uninvited guest of honor at the clandestine gathering at Endor. 


1 SAMUEL 28 IN THE MAJOR VERSIONS 


As noted previously, the LXX and the LV indicate that there is more going 
on in 1 Samuel 28 than meets the eye. That is, if one were to accept recent 
attempts by some modern translators of the MT who render ‘e/ohim in 
v.13b as a singular form, “God/god.” But before taking up the readings in 
those two major versions, it is worth highlighting here that the plural 
rendering, “gods” in v.13b finds added confirmation in the very immediate 
context of the MT. 


Some Preliminary Remarks 


In v.15, where the same term 'elöhim occurs again, it serves as the subject 
of a singular finite verb sar and so it conveys a singular entity, “God 
(eldhim) has turned away from me.” Now this verse refers back to v.6 
where Saul explicitly appeals to YHWH—a single divine entity—who had 
refused to answer him. As further confirmation of 'elöhim s singular force 
in v.15, Samuel in v.16 repeats Saul’s comment almost verbatim with one 
key alteration. The narrator replaces ‘elohim with the singular YHWH here 
to serve as the subject of the identical singular verb sar “...for YHWH has 
turned away (sar) from you....” 

The alternate name is undoubtedly employed in order to make more 
explicit and specific, the name of the deity that had rejected Saul since the 
preceding plural use of ‘elohim in v.13 had infused the context with a 
purposeful degree of ambiguity regarding to which of the “god(s)” Saul 
referred in v.15. When YHWH’s mention in v.16 is coupled with the 
mention of YHWH in v.6 as the deity who refused to answer Saul’s 
inquiries, the repetition of YHWH unequivocally confirms ‘e/dhim’s 
singular function in v.15 as “God.” With this example of syntactic 
agreement from the immediate context in mind, if a single entity had been 
intended by the MT author in v.13b, a singular participle would have been 
the expected modifier of ‘elohim (i.e., elöhim ‘oleé—‘a god ascending”). 
But it is the plural participle ‘6/im that is preserved in v.13b.. Thus the term 
‘elohim in v.13b most likely refers to plural entities, “gods . . . ascending” 
(elohim... 'ölim). 


The “Ascending Gods” of v.13 in the Ancient 
Versions 


Both the LXX and the LV provide clear confirmation of the plural rendering 
of the Hebrew elöhim lím or “gods ascending” in MT’s v.13b. One 
should also keep in mind that the Qumran manuscripts demonstrate the 
LXX and the LV translators typically rendered their Hebrew parent texts 
with a high degree of accuracy. Therefore, as a general stratagem, one can 
no longer simply dismiss the ancient versions as having misunderstood or 
misinterpreted their Hebrew Vorlagen. In the case at hand, one can therefore 
expect the LXX and the LV translators in rendering their Hebrew Vorlagen 
into Greek and Latin, to preserve the corresponding plural forms reflected 
in their parent texts. The Greek reads: Oeovc E0paka Avaßatvovrag “I have 
seen gods coming up..., and the Latin: deos vidi ascendentes, “I saw gods 
ascending....” One can readily conclude that their parent Hebrew texts 
closely agreed with that of the MT’s elöhim ra’iti ‘olim, “I saw gods 
ascending.” All three agree grammatically and semantically on the reading 
of v.13b. 


Who or What Appears 


With the phrase in v.14a, “What is its appearance?” (mah-to’oro), the 
author of the MT employs a singular suffixed pronoun to refer back to the 
entire preceding necromantic episode rehearsed in v.13b as its intended 
singular antecedent—a ritualized event involving multiple supra-natural 
beings ascending from the netherworld. Following the mention of the 
ascension of the multiple gods, “I saw gods coming up from the ground,” 
the LXX reads in the next half verse, “he said to her, ‘what did you 
perceive?’ (kai einev ad Ti &yvoc).” The LXX author constructs the 
question in v.14a without the suffixed pronoun found in the MT (and 
therefore without mention of the corresponding event as antecedent in 
v.13b). The LXX nevertheless similarly renders the phrase in a manner that 
clearly refers back to the entire necromantic event that had transpired up to 
this point including the appearance of multiple divine entities. 


And finally, in the case of the LV which otherwise agrees with the MT at 
v. 14a, “what is his form?’(qualis est forma eius), the LV retains the plural 
entities in v. 13b, “gods ascending ...”, thereby creating a slightly more 
compressed transition between v.13b and v.14a. Yet should one offer an 
alternative analysis of the construction in v.14a by translating the Latin term 
eius as the neutral genitive pronoun, “what is its form?” another equally 
viable rendering presents itself that aligns more closely with the MT. The 
antecedent to “it” here would encompass the entire preceding event just as 
it does in the MT: “What does it [the event] look like?” 


FINAL OBSERVATIONS: NEPHES (“LIFE”), 
RÜACH (“SPIRIT”), SEOL (“SHEOL”) IN 
ABSENTIA 


Recent research suggests that nephes most likely constitutes “life” rather 
than “soul” with all the latter’s immortality attachments that scholars have 
imputed to the notion. But if that is the case, why is nephes not mentioned 
in 1 Samuel 28 with reference to Samuel’s appearance? This intriguing 
story offers only the terms ‘ôb and yiddé’oni as unequivocal, explicit 
descriptors of the animate, sentient dead (vv.3, 7-8, 9, etc.). Neither nephes, 
ruach or Se öl are mentioned anywhere in the passage. The necromancer 
and the narrator do mention Earth as the place from where the revenants, 
the related ghosts, and the supra-natural beings ( elöhim) all ascended in 
response to the necromancer’s conjuring. In v.13b, she exclaims, “I see 
v.l4a, where she detects a second phase in the event, she describes 
Samuel’s revenant or ‘6b as, “an old man ascending...” (CTS zagén 'ölim). 
And one should also keep in mind the reference to the “revenants and 
family ghosts” (‘oböt and yidde’onim) in v.3 as originating, “from the 
Earth” (min-ha’ares). Beyond these descriptors, and rather surprisingly, the 
narrator offers no further information on the netherworld’s geography or on 
the anthropology of the dead. Surely, the lack of mention of nephes, rüach, 


YDA 


If the thesis proposed here is correct, namely that sé’6/ was understood 
in its multi-valence as both the metaphorical locus and existential 
experience of the dying as one initially encountered death’s arrival, then the 
lack of se öl’s mention here confirms that what takes place in 1 Samuel 28 
transpired long after Samuel’s death (contra se öl’s dire descriptors) and 
following his immediate entry into that new existence (contra se ’öl’s spatial 
and typically negative overtones). Thus, it seems that the term hd’ares or 
Earth could on occasion (as it does here in 1 Samuel 28), refer to the 
perpetual domicile of the dead that followed upon their ritualized 
transformation to ancestral status. It was from this Earth or ancestral abode 
that Samuel’s ‘6b had been conjured (vv. 9,13) long after his death 
mentioned in 1 Sam 25:1. 

The fact that neither term nephes nor rüach is mentioned in this 
exceptional account indicates and confirms that in ancient times, neither 
was considered a viable animate aspect of the Israelite dead in the afterlife. 
They ceased to exist as such along with the full physical aspect of the 
human being. Yet following death nephes could be employed to connote the 
material, concrete facsimile, or constructed image of the deceased, but like 
ruach, it no longer embodied a surviving, sentient, immaterial aspect of the 
individual. This same issue has re-emerged in discussions concerning the 
two occurrences of nephes in the recently discovered Aramaic inscription 
from Zincirli (Bauks 2016; Pardee 2013; Steiner 2015 and the Panamuwa 
inscription). Hawkins (2014) makes a sober, compelling case for translating 
the references to nephes in the Zincirli inscription as the material, concrete 
“image” (i.e. a statue or pillar) of the dead and nothing more. 

As regards the post-mortem aspect of Samuel that does appear in the 
ritual, namely his ‘6b, one might consider the following added observations. 
The absence in 1 Samuel 28 of those other aspects known to connote the 
human being while still alive such as nephes and riiach, coupled with the 
fact that ‘6b never appears in relation to the living or that the 6b had 
survived death, strongly suggests that it signifies an exclusively post- 
mortem attribute or feature of the human being. In any event, one must 
reckon with the fact that in v.15 the author rather surprisingly informs his 
readers that Samuel’s ‘6b can speak, hear, express emotion, even take on 
human form and wear human garb (recall the necromancer describes 
Samuel’s 'b as “an old man wearing a robe”). So it would appear that the 
‘ob was something other—a phantom or a wraith or some shadowy 


replication of the deceased (was it an avatar?) which had supplanted 
Samuel’s former physicality and immateriality while alive. By employing 
the seemingly obscure ‘6b as well as attributing to it familiar human traits 
and behaviors, the author may well have intended to convey to his ancient 
audience conventional attributes of an animate, sentient, but long dead 
human being in early Israelite religion. Notwithstanding future discoveries, 
the details otherwise will most likely remain forever enigmatic to us as 
modern readers. 


SUMMARY 


Upon joining the ancestors following their own inevitable death (or as 
reconstructed earlier, “experiencing se ol’), and having received the 
customary funerary and mourning rites, the living anticipated the same rites 
of commemoration as their ancestors, even perhaps in special cases, 
enhanced commemoration when performed by their own living survivors 
(see Cradic 2017 on the prospective anepigraphic material evidence 
suggestive of veneration). That existence did not presume, however, the 
belief that the dead had an “enlivened” or “lively” experiential existence in 
the afterlife. Rather, it entailed that the living should engage in the recall 
and retelling of the exemplary biographies that those now deceased had left 
behind as their legacy while still alive. Such memorialization or 
commemoration of the lives of deceased ancestors simply did not 
presuppose a belief in an invigorated ontological afterlife that the dead 
experienced. 

In fact, various descriptors of the dead point in the direction of what one 
might consider—ontologically speaking—at worst, a ghostly or shadowy 
life-after-death for the ancestors, and at best, one partly convergent with a 
somewhat enigmatic semi-autonomy or contingent co-existence as 
recipients of rites enacted by the living. Yet on rare occasion and with 
divine intervention as in 1 Samuel 28, the dead might undertake 
extraordinary exchange with the living. Such descriptors include the dead’s 
perpetual weakened condition (except perhaps when provoked to haunt the 
living or serve as conduit for the divine in necromancy), their constant need 
for nourishment, and especially their characterization as sleeping, in state of 


slumber, or at rest. On the last point, it is worth noting again the pointed 
complaint of Samuel’s ‘6b or revenant—as having been “disturbed” (Hi. 
rägaz) from just such a state of sleep or rest. 

Therefore, while the actions, speech, expressions of emotion, and the 
donning of conventional human form and attire (a robe), all depicted as 
characteristics of Samuel’s revenant as it/he participated in the necromantic 
rite, necromancy itself was most likely a rather exceptional experience for 
an individual ghost. This is especially so in light of Samuel’s complaint that 
he had been disturbed. Such responsiveness on the part of the dead was 
unusual and necessitated by the special circumstances surrounding a ritual 
performance like necromancy. It was not the typical state or experience of a 
ghost in the early Israelite version of the afterlife. That said, such does not, 
however, lead to the reductionist conclusion that the Israelite dead were not 
sentient beings. They certainly could express sentience as Samuel’s ‘6b 
exemplifies. In fact, it was in all likelihood that specific character trait 
which served as the crucial factor compelling ritualists to consult the 
“revenants” (‘obdt) and the, “familiar, family ghosts”(or “knowing ones,” 
yidde ‘onim). 

One might counter that a necromantic account like that in 1 Samuel 28 
should not be given serious consideration when exploring ancient Israelite 
afterlife beliefs as preserved in texts and material culture pertaining to the 
commemorative ancestor cult. After all (and “ritualistically speaking”) 
necromancy—technically a form of divination—hardly constituted a 
performative component of the commemorative cult. While the case for 
such a distinction might be plausible at the formal level of ritual taxonomy, 
there is simply no justification for separating the afterlife portrayed in 1 
Samuel 28 from the afterlife described in texts or rituals pertaining to the 
ancestors. To be sure, Samuel was not Saul’s ancestor, yet he was 
someone’s ancestor. He would therefore have been resting (sleeping?) 
undisturbed as an ‘6d in the ancestral domain of the netherworld referred to 
here as the Earth (ha’ares; see v.13, and vv.3, 14). Earth was not fully 
interchangeable with Sheol (se öl). Although their respective realms or 
powers overlapped significantly, Sheol primarily signified the experience of 
an individual or collective during the transition from one status—that of the 
living—to another—that of the dead. Its completion signaled the deceased’s 
arrival in the ancestral abode (or Earth) whereupon the dead became one 
with the ancestors. So while the dead’s memory and identity could be 


obliterated or forgotten by the living with genuine repercussions for both 
the living (e.g., not realizing the tangible benefits of the legacy and 
legitimation left behind by the dead) and for the dead (e.g., regarding their 
care and commemoration), the dead persisted in their ontological existence 
in the form of an 'öb regardless, even if in an anonymous, shadowy state 
(whether temporarily or perpetually). It would be fair to say that 1 Samuel 
28 preserves some of the most intriguing details regarding the ontological 
existence of the early Israelite dead. 
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CHAPTER 23 


DIVINE PRESENCE AND 
ABSENCE 


ANGELIKA BERLEJUNG 


INTRODUCTION 


DIVINE presence is a basic concept in ancient Near Eastern (ANE) and Old 
Testament (OT) religion, spirituality, and theology. It deals with the ability 
and will of the gods to be present with human beings. However, inherent to 
this concept is the opposite concept, that deities are able and willing to be 
absent. In the same measure as divine presence is connected with the option 
to communicate with the divine, divine absence is a clear sign of the 
disturbed or even interrupted human-divine communication. The decision 
about presence or absence is believed to be the prerogative of the gods. The 
intact human-divine relationship signifies divine presence and is the basic 
wish of the gods, while the damage done to this relationship is the result of 
human fault and runs against divine orders. It is taken for granted that 
humans know the divine will and that divine commands are the 
unquestionable foundation of human ethical conduct. In a manner, divine 
presence was believed to be the rule, while divine absence should always be 
the exception and limited in time. 

Ritual and worship serve to keep the human-divine communication 
intact, to maintain and optimize it, and, if necessary, to repair it. This can be 
done in rituals of the official cult for the king, people, and the state, in the 


local cult for the local community, and on the private level for the 
individual. Priestly systems were designed to secure and safeguard the 
divine presence in the center of the human community and to take care of 
the regular human-divine communication exchange. Private veneration had 
more or less the same aim, although on an individual and familial level. The 
restoration of withdrawn divine presence and interrupted divine-human 
communication is believed to be possible, because even absent deities are 
responsive in the cosmic abodes to which they had withdrawn. They can 
still hear human prayer; whether they listen or answer is another question. 

ANE and OT concepts of divine presence on earth envision a permanent 
material abode (e.g. mountains, trees, standing stones, temples, thrones) or 
a mobile material presence marker (cult statues, cult symbols, standards, 
amulets, in the OT: the ark, tent, and tabernacle). Deities maintain their 
cosmic dwellings (heaven, underworld) and are immaterial, not limited to 
geography and transcendent. A single deity can hold several dwellings on 
earth and in cosmic spheres at the same time. 

The cosmic and earthly aspects of a deity come together at the temple. A 
temple is therefore the central focus of any kind of theology of presence; 
theology of absence connected to a temple is a cosmic disaster. There is 
however no “god-free” space on earth or in the world. Divine absence does 
not mean that there is a space where no god exists, but that there is a space 
where gods refuse to be. 

In ANE ritual and worship, cultic statues and symbols represent the 
earthly body of a god. They are therefore considered to be mobile, highly 
vulnerable, and to have daily personal needs (e.g., cleaning, food 
consumption, clothing, entertainment). But in addition, the material divine 
bodies were believed, at least after the vivification rituals (in Mesopotamia, 
mis pi and pit pi), to have been born in heaven even if they had been made 
with divine assistance on earth. Thus, a divine statue or symbol brought the 
cosmic and earthly aspects of a deity together (Berlejung 1998). After 
taking up residence in their sanctuaries, the divine statues (symbolic, 
anthropomorphic, or theriomorphic in shape) functioned as a personal 
partner for all human-divine interactions. The statues were usually bound to 
their temples during the daily rituals; however, for special events or 
festivals they could also be mobile and “go out” in a procession. In the 
shape of their statues or symbols the ANE deities were divine inhabitants of 
their countries, cities, and sanctuaries, and shared the fate of their king, 


people, and priests: when the king was successful (according to the 
traditional interpretation because he was pious and got divine blessing and 
help), the temples and cults prospered and the hearts of the gods rejoiced. 
When the king was unsuccessful (also believed to be the result of the will of 
his gods, however as divine punishment) and a temple on his territory was 
destroyed by enemies, the gods/divine statues went into exile together with 
the deported people and were counted as booty (see, for example, the 
Assyrian deportation reliefs, in Berlejung 1998); in the worst case, which is 
not attested very often in the written sources, a statue was completely 
destroyed. This did not affect the fundamental existence of a deity, because 
gods always had the option to quit their earthly abode(s) or body/bodies and 
to move to their cosmic abode. This withdrawal of the divine existence to 
the cosmic sphere was, according to usual conception, limited to a certain 
time, the duration of which was determined by the gods themselves. When 
“the time was fulfilled,” divine grace was renewed and the period of wrath 
and divine absence was over. The gods commissioned the king to renovate 
the temple and construct a new (or restored) cult image. Thus, the ideal 
state of the divine earthly presence in the country the gods desired was 
restored, along with their intact communication with the king and people. 

The alternation of divine presence (in prosperity) and divine absence (in 
times of crisis) was a common pattern of interpretation. A state crisis was 
considered as being the consequence of the misconduct of the king (or the 
people) while a personal crisis was seen as the consequence of individual 
sin. It was not always evident which human sins had triggered divine wrath 
and as a result the questioned. Doubts about the basic principle of cosmic 
balance and divine justice arose and theodicy became a topic of the wisdom 
and didactic literature, as can be seen, for example, in the so-called 
“Babylonian Theodicy” (1200-1100 BCE) and in the post-exilic biblical 
books of Job and Qohelet. However, it seems as if this criticism was limited 
to the individual level, while political systems were still evaluated 
according to the traditional view. 

The Levantine kingdoms of Israel and Judah shared the ANE presence 
and absence theology. The interplay between divine presence and blessing 
in good times and divine absence and punishment in bad times was the key 
to constructing and interpreting history that unfolds in Exodus- II Kings, 
and it is the underlying presupposition in the prophetic and sapiential 
books. The loss of the promised land and the end of the kingdoms of Israel 


and later Judah was interpreted as the consequence of the previous sins of 
the kings and/or the people against YHWH. YHWH decides about his 
presence as well as about his absence. The latter is, just as in the ANE 
belief, always limited to a certain time: in individual prayer as well as for 
the people in distress the main question is: how long? 


How To DESCRIBE DIVINE PRESENCE 


Divine presence is difficult to explain and even harder to describe. All 
human efforts (e.g., metaphorical language and iconic imaging) are 
insufficient to describe divinity or divine presence, which by definition 
transcends them. Human perception of God is limited. Humans can hear, 
see, taste, and recognize god, but human limitations complicate human- 
divine communication. In ritual and worship, divine presence is conveyed 
by material markers such as temples, images, symbols, standards, and 
standing stones, as mentioned earlier. In the literature of the ANE and OT 
analogical or even paradoxical language is used to envision the divine 
appearance. Another way to describe divine advent or presence are 
theophanies. They are typically imagined as being accompanied by cosmic 
phenomena, as storm, volcanic activity, earthquake, smoke, fire, and 
convulsions of nature. YHWH can manifest himself in fire or luminous 
majesty (Pss 18:9.13-15; 77:19; 97:3; Isa 29:6; 30:27.30; Hab 3:4.11; Job 
37:22) from which he speaks (Exod 19:21; Deut 4:33; 5:4.24.26). In 
addition, anthropomorphisms and theriomorphisms can be used in order to 
talk about divine presence, for example, gods dwell in their houses, sit on 
their thrones, move their hands and feet, turn their faces, or their faces 
darken or light up. 

The movements of divine faces toward the human partner (in ANE and 
OT literatures) typically conveyed a deity’s readiness to communicate. This 
idea was rooted in the royal court and the audience with the king. To see the 
king face to face was a great gift and a reason to hope for royal favor; 
however, it could also be the moment of disgrace. The same is true for an 
encounter with a deity: a shining face had a positive connotation while a 
darkened face promised mischief. If a god turned his face away, this was the 
worst case. 


OT texts use this imagery to refer to YHWH turning his face to his 
human partners, either benevolently (Job 42:5) or malevolently (Lam 4:16). 
A key text is Exodus 33 where, in the midst of a theophany, God says to 
Moses, “you cannot see my face; for no one shall see me and live” (33:20). 

YHWH’s face clearly represents his persona. Moses is not allowed to 
see YHWH’s face, his persona; however, he is allowed to see YHWH’s 
“glory,” which is the only thing he had asked for (Exod 33:18). YHWH’s 
“glory” also represents his persona, but the text uses multiple expressions 
in an effort to talk about YHWH’s presence appropriately. YHWH’s “glory” 
(Exod 33:18.22, kabod), YHWH’s “name” (sem), and his goodness, grace 
and mercy (Exod 33:19) are different abstractions that clearly refer to forms 
of YHWH’s presence that Moses can experience without any danger. The 
visual aspect of this encounter, however, is problematized. In v. 23 the text 
returns to a full set of anthropomorphisms to describe YHWH’s hand, face, 
front, and backside. Moses can see YHWH’s hand and backside, but he 
cannot see YHWH’s face. This view about the human option to see 
YHWH’s face is not the only one in the OT. That people see God and yet 
stay alive is reported several times in the OT, not only in traditions about 
the patriarchs (Gen 12:7; 17:1; 18:1; 26:2; 32:31; and others), but also at a 
crucial point within the Sinai pericope (Exod 24:9-11, compare Ezek 1:22, 
26f, 10:1), and most prominently in the book of Job (42:5). In addition, to 
talk with god face to face, to see him or his face, is a typical request in the 
Psalms. According to Ps 17:15, to see YHWH’s face or visible form 
(témunda) is to “satisfied” or “satiated; according to Ps 16:11, it means to 
have “fullness of joy.” The vision of the divine face in the sanctuary on 
Zion is life-giving; it is like the water for the hart dying of thirst (Ps 42:1— 
3). The visual experience fulfills basic biological needs; the Psalmist is fed 
and vivified by God’s presence. 


How TO DESCRIBE DIVINE ABSENCE 


Neither Mesopotamian nor Old Testament texts reflect abstractly on the 
absence or concealment of God. Some texts show that the absence of (one) 
god can be experienced as a problem only under certain conditions. For 
example, those who assume that “there is no god” (Pss 10:4; 14:1) have no 


problem with divine absence. The godless are even happy about the absence 
of YHWH, because they fear no penalties (Ps 94:7; Ezek 8:12). Divine 
absence in ritual and worship is usually connected to experiences where 
there is no divine help. Mesopotamian texts, for example, describe 
individuals being abandoned by their personal gods, which disturbs or 
interrupts human-divine communication. This communication can be 
disturbed and cut off from both sides; however, it is usually believed that 
the gods make the decision. When the gods are neglected or when human 
beings ignore or act against their will, then the gods withdraw as part of the 
punishment for human sin (e.g., Deut 31:17; Isa 1:15; Jer 33:5; Ezek 
39:24). In this pattern, divine absence is the direct re-action to human 
misbehavior. Humans alone are responsible for the damage done to 
communication with the gods. God leaves his people because they have 
abandoned him (Isa 1:4; 26:21), not the other way round. As mentioned 
previously, the divine absence from ritual and worship, earth, or humankind 
is considered to be for a limited period of time. Mirroring the positive 
effects of divine presence, divine absence results in the destabilization or 
even complete loss of order, safety, blessing, health, and welfare. Life- 
contesting forces (e.g., enemies or illnesses) take over. The king, the nation, 
the community, individuals, even the cosmos fall under their rule. 

Divine withdrawal is often a topic in laments and can be described in 
terms of God’s hiding or turning away. It is especially common in the ANE 
and the OT to write that God conceals or turns his “face” away (Job 13:24; 
Pss 13:2; 30:8; 143:7; Isa 64:6; Balentine 1983). Such actions typically 
express the deity’s wrath and the decision to end any communication. The 
basic idea, as noted earlier, is rooted in the royal audience. When the king’s 
face darkened and he turned away, the one standing before him had good 
reason to believe that he had fallen out of favor with the king. In the same 
way, the turning away or the hiding of the divine face signaled that God had 
decided to interrupt the divine-human communication. 

In addition to the language of “hiding the face” (satar + panim), the Old 
Testament contains other general formulations that convey God’s 
hiddenness (Ps 10:1; 55:2; 89:47) or distance (“far away” [rhq], Pss 10:1; 
22:2; 35:22). Related to these expressions of divine hiddenness are others 
that indicate God does not respond to the misery of his own worshippers (Ps 
22:2-3) and requests that God not be “deaf” and “silent” (Pss 35:22; 83:2) 
but instead “hear” and “answer” (Pss 55:2f; 102:3). Other formulations 


speak of God’s “leaving” (Pss 22:2; 27:9; Isa 49:14). The idea is concretely 
thought out in the book of Ezekiel, which reports that the “glory” of YHWH 
left the temple (Ezek 10:18, cf. 8:12; 9:9; and the return of God’s glory in 
Ezek 43:4). The idea that God withdraws from his people can also be 
expressed in the Old Testament, with the verbs “forget” (Pss 13:2; 42:10; 
44:25) or “reject” (Pss 74:1; 88:15). Last but not least, another aspect has to 
be mentioned: Divine presence on earth is in ritual and worship closely 
linked to sacred space. As long as a deity is dwelling in a permanent abode 
on earth, this sacred space (and its staff) has to be pure. Ritual impurity can 
leads to divine absence (Ezek 5:11; 6; 8:6). 

However divine absence was described, the basic idea was that gods 
were always able to come back, to remember, to forgive, to hear and to 
answer; the primary questions were, why did a god leave and how long 
would he remain absent. These issues are addressed in ANE texts (e.g. 
Ludlul bel nemegi) as well as in the OT. Explanations are rarely provided 
(e.g., Ps 44:25); often it appeared YHWH was sleeping and needed to be 
awakened (e.g., Ps 35:23). Divine absence was more often assumed to be an 
act of justified punishment for human sin (e.g., Ezek 5:13—17; 13:13-16). 

Against this traditional view of the “Tun-Ergehen-Zusammenhang” (the 
causal connection between act and consequence) stands the book of Job. 
The framing of the book (the Prologue in Job 1-2 and the Epilogue in 42:7- 
17) and the divine speeches (Job 38:1—42:6) affirm God’s presence in Job’s 
life. However, Job experiences God’s presence not as a blessing but as 
undeserved punishment. He is surrounded by life-threatening elements, 
social death, loss, and illness. As Job demonstrates, human beings can 
respond to the divine withdrawal of presence or punishment not only with 
confessions of guilt but also with complaints and allegations of divine 
injustice. The critical wisdom traditions of the ANE and the OT refer to the 
hiddenness of divine wisdom (Job 28:21) and the cognitive limitations of 
human understanding (e.g., Qoh 8:16-17). From the sage’s perspective, it is 
wise to come to terms with the distance and the unknowability of God (Qoh 
5:1). 


MANIFESTATIONS OF YHWH’S PRESENCE: 
STANDING STONES, ARK, THRONE, TEMPLE, 


AND CALVES 


In the pre-deuteronomistic writings of the Torah, YHWH’s presence can be 
marked by standing stones (mazzebot). These stones can be erected by the 
patriarchs at non-urban locations. They have clear cultic functions and attest 
intact human-divine communication: they receive offerings (Gen 35:14), 
can be anointed (Gen 28:18; 35:14), can function as witnesses (replacing 
the deity Gen 31:51f) and are interpreted as a kind of forerunner to a later 
temple building (Gen 28:22). However, according to Deuteronomic 
legislation, YHWH “hates” this kind of worship. 

According to the canonical arrangement of the Old Testament, after the 
Israelites entered the land of Canaan, the ark was the primary symbol of 
YHWH’s material and mobile presence (e.g. Josh 3:13,15,17; 1 Sam 3-4) 
until the temple in Jerusalem became his permanent dwelling place. From 
this moment on, YHWH is said to be enthroned on the cherubs (e.g., 1 Sam 
4:4; 2 Sam 6:2; 2Kgs 19:15; Pss 80:2; 99:1), and the temple on mount Zion 
became his permanent residence (1Kgs 8:12-13; Isa 8:18; Ps 46:6) where 
he sat on a high, sublime, and empty throne (Isa 6:1, see also 2:2; Ezek 
43:7). Biblical scholarship usually refers to the ark as a pre-Solomonic 
Israelite palladium for divination and war. In the people’s collective 
memory, it seems YHWH was from his origins basically a non-urban deity 
with martial aspects. 

Temples, thrones, and mountains were well known in the ANE as the 
dwellings of gods within an urban context. Thus, with his introduction into 
Jerusalem, YHWH changed his character and became a city dweller. 
Temple-mountains were believed to be the cosmic symbol of the primordial 
holy hill, an axis mundi connecting cosmic and earthly spheres. Thrones 
were connected to royal aspects, which were attributed to YHWH as soon 
as he was seated in the temple in Jerusalem. Thrones also encoded the 
message that the enthroned person was seated in a space that was part of 
cosmic dimensions (see e.g., Isa 6 and Ps 93). This idea could be stressed 
by the iconography of a throne when wild animals, mixed creatures, or 
other symbols were added. This was apparently the case with the cherubim 
on YHWH’s throne in Jerusalem, which appear as protecting guards and 
bearers of the throne (1Kgs 6:23—28; 8:6-7). This imagery is well known: 
gods in anthropomorphic shape, seated on thrones between two cherubs, are 


attested in Syro-Phoenician art. It is debated how far YHWH’s throne in 
Jerusalem in pre-exilic times fits into this traditional ANE iconography, 
whether he was connected to solar symbolism, and if he was aniconic from 
the very beginning. The discovery of a seal impression (not a seal, thus 
perhaps a forgery) from Jerusalem, dated to the 9th/8th century BCE, 
contributes to this debate (Figure 23.1). 


FIGURE 23.1 Seal impression from Jerusalem 9th or 8th century BCE. 


Source: O. Keel, Die Geschichte Jerusalems und die Entstehung des Monotheismus 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2007), fig. 191 =A. Berlejung, C. Frevel, eds., 
Handbuch Theologischer Grundbegriffe zum Alten und Neuen Testament (Darmstadt: 

Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 2006), fig. 68. 


It depicts a throne that is not inhabited by an anthropomorphic or 
theriomorphic being, which some scholars have interpreted as an early 
empty throne. However, there is a winged solar disc fixed on a standard 
directly in front of the throne, which is clearly part of the ensemble. The 
disc forms a visual and cultic unit together with the throne as a marker of 
divine solar presence. That the standard is not directly placed on the seat 
may be the result of the perspective or of the technique of seal cutting. This 
seal impression is a unique find and cannot bear the burden of proof of a 
pre-exilic aniconic cult of the urban deity of Jerusalem or of YHWH’s solar 
or aniconic character. It is even possible that the seal itself had nothing to 
do with Jerusalem and the seal impression came with merchandise from 
abroad to the site. 


The belief in YHWH’s presence on the throne in the temple on mount 
Zion was rooted in religious traditions and in temple ritual. In the temple 
YHWH was present for worship and communication. He was the center of a 
temple theology that affirmed divine presence in Jerusalem, a special 
location on earth. In addition, the Judeans, just as their ANE neighbors, 
imagined YHWH dwelling in cosmic realms. The idea about YHWH’s 
empty throne seems to fit better into the Persian period, since in this period 
empty thrones are attested in Syro-Phoenician iconography that symbolize 
the presence of a deity between the cherubs, however invisible to human 
eyes. 

The situation in the pre-exilic northern kingdom Israel is not that clear. 
Biblical traditions mention several sanctuaries in the North, but thus far no 
temple has been identified. Bethel and Dan are explicitly said not to be 
legitimate temples, and Samaria is also disconnected from any divine 
presence (cf, Hos 8:5). A fundamental text is 1 Kgs 12:26-33, a polemical 
Deuteronomistic text. This text deals with the “sin of Jeroboam” and points 
out that Jeroboam not only chose the wrong cult places, he also produced 
dead, manufactured gods and godless sanctuaries for YHWH. For the 
Deuteronomistic historian, Jeroboam’s calves and their dwellings were not 
signs of YHWH’s presence; they were instead mere simulations of 
presence, thus clear indications of YHWH’s absence. The pairing of Bethel 
and Dan serves literarily as a merism and indicates that the Northern 
Kingdom in its totality was a god-forsaken country (Berlejung 2009) and 
completely disconnected from any YHWH presence. | Kgs 12:26-30a links 
the north with (YHWH’s) absence theology while Jerusalem claims a 
monopoly of (YHWH’s) presence theology (and the basis for cult- 
centralization, which is in the mental background of the writers). 
Deuteronomistic writings, especially in 1 and 2 Kings make clear that the 
traditional ANE conceptions that connected the making of temples and cult 
images with divine reward and presence and the destruction of temples and 
images with divine punishment and absence were systematically inverted 
by the OT writers. Traditional image- and temple-presence theology (and 
royal ideology) were turned upside down when the abstinence of graven 
images and temple buildings were grounded in YHWH’s will. 

On the basis of these polemical and retrospective texts, we have to admit 
that we do not know much about any divine or YHWH presence in the 
Northern Kingdom, especially in Samaria, Bethel, and Dan, or in a local 


sanctuary in Ephraim (Judges 17-18). For the presence of divine cultic 
images in Samaria, scholars usually refer to the Nimrud Prism of Sargon II, 
which mentions the deportation of divine images from Samaria, but the 
images are of unknown shape and no names of deities are given. Given the 
biblical attestation and the lack of clear material evidence from the ANE, it 
is therefore impossible to decide whether YHWH was really worshipped in 
the form of a calf in Samaria, Bethel, and Dan, or whether the texts only 
want to discredit the cult of the Northern Kingdom (from a later Jerusalem 
perspective). 1 Kings 12 and the book of Hosea are the result of a complex 
literary and redactional history and can hardly be taken as historical sources 
without any reservations. We can only presume that the kings of Samaria 
and the people of Israel had their own ideas about YHWH’s divine presence 
in their temples and cities. Northern religious traditions about the theology 
of presence only sparsely survived in the canon, which has basically been 
written in and for Jerusalem. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF DIVINE PRESENCE: 
THE QUESTION OF DIVINE IMAGES 


Ritual and worship usually address a divine being and presuppose—at least 
as long as the human-divine communication is believed to be intact—a 
divine presence. This is true for ritual and worship on all levels, whether in 
the official cult in urban temples, the local cult of rural high places, chapels 
and open air sanctuaries, or the personal cult in private houses. In the ANE, 
divine presence was traditionally represented by the divine image that was 
believed to possess a performative power that was rooted in the gods 
themselves. Any making of a divine image (as well as of a temple) had 
(according to the ANE theology of temple and divine images) to start with 
the inquiry of the divine will, because the conditio sine qua non for divine 
presence on earth was divine consent. The agreement of the gods to take an 
earthly seat or body was considered to be a clear sign of their positive 
attitude toward their worshippers. Only if the ritually correct production and 
the subsequent dedication rite managed to ensure the indwelling of the 
divine presence could the image (as well as the temple or amulet) become 
the representative and medium of the divine presence. 


It is well known that biblical texts, for example the polemics against 
idols in Isaiah 40-48 and 1 Kings 12, ridicule the ANE theology of divine 
images (Berleyung 1998, 2009). Important characteristics and concepts of 
the ANE theology of images were turned upside down. According to these 
texts, divine images did not ensure divine presence, they provoked 
YHWH’s anger and his withdrawal from Israel. YHWH neither gave the 
order nor consented to make a divine image, but he forbade it. He only 
agreed with the making of the tabernacle, ark, empty throne, or temple as 
legitimate material representations of divine presence. 

The archaeology of ancient Israel and Judah (Keel/Schroer 2005; 
Keel/Uehlinger 2001; Schroer 1987) clearly shows that images of living 
beings (humans, plants, and animals), idols of deities in anthropomorphic, 
theriomorphic, or symbolic shapes and hybrids (e.g. cherubs) as well as 
standing stones (e.g., Arad) with and without carving or painting belonged 
to the practical religious and daily life ancient Israel and Judah in the Ist 
millennium BCE. At least some of these objects have to be regarded as 
traditional material divine presence markers, even if it is not clear which 
deities they concretely represent. Until the end of the monarchic period 
(722-587/6 BCE), religious practice in Israel and Judah may have differed 
from the surrounding areas only as a local kind of play: the local deities of 
the North and the South were represented by material presence-markers (of 
different shapes) and worshipped, and the kings were responsible for the 
official cults and head of the priesthoods. These cults were centered around 
YHWH, who was believed to be the highest god granting order and stability 
in both political entities. It is a matter of debate if there were pre-exilic 
YHWH statues or if pre-exilic aniconism characterized the cult in Israel and 
Judah. The problems are well known: the relevant biblical texts that talk 
about an aniconic YHWH can hardly be dated without any doubts to the 
pre-exilic period; and no definite YHWH image (this applies also to Ashera, 
Milkom, Chemosh, Dagon, and others) or clear iconographic characteristics 
of YHWH can be identified at present. However, this does not mean that 
such things did not exist (Berlejung 2017). 

A related matter of scholarly debate is whether the conception of divine 
presence without any divine image was rooted within traditional 
Judahite/Jerusalemite/Israelite belief about divine presence markers or was 
a result of the destruction of the temple (and perhaps the images inside) and 
the fundamental need to find alternative non-material concepts for YHWH’s 


presence. Perhaps already the destruction of Samaria and the deportation of 
the statues by Sargon II gave a first impulse into the new direction. In any 
case, biblical texts that wrestle with how to describe YHWH’s earthly 
presence suggest that the major stimulus for the discussion of alternative 
non-material concepts of YHWH’s presence was the fall of Jerusalem 587/6 
BCE. (The texts in the Torah that ban images and the polemics against 
idolatry in the books of Second Isaiah or Ezekiel do not antedate the 
Babylonian exile.) With the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem biblical 
texts attest a changing attitude towards the widely accepted assumptions 
about divine presence: temple-presence and Zion-presence theology were 
severely affected. Image-presence theology also became doubtful, at least in 
the opinion of the present writer. Perhaps the loss of YHWH images and the 
reaction against the impressive imperial Babylonian iconic cult (cf. Isa 
46:1-2) explains why some implicit aniconic tendencies in Jerusalem 
became more explicit in exile. In any case, traditional divine presence 
markers were de-materialized in exilic and post-exilic writings by 
developing theologies associated with Deuteronomic-Deuteronomistic 
conceptions of “name” (sem) and Priestly conceptions of “glory” (kabéd), 
“spirit” (rüah), “shekhinah,” and “Torah” (see later discussion). 

It can be assumed that in the Second Temple period (from 515 BCE on) 
the discussion referring to material images of YHWH in the Jerusalemite 
temple was decided: YHWH should dwell in Jerusalem and be enthroned in 
his temple without a cultic image or standing stone. His presence was 
conceptualized without any image. However, it is completely unclear how 
widely spread and accepted the new ideas were within the different groups 
of YHWH worshippers. The abstract and spiritualized concepts about 
YHWH’s presence and his aniconism were a late development and 
remained a controversial matter. At the end of a longer inner-biblical 
discursive development, Deuteronomy 4, one of the latest texts of the OT, 
still argues against the traditional and widespread concepts about divine 
presence in cultic images and insists that Israel could see what YHWH did 
(Deut 4:3) and could hear his voice, but they could not see anything except 
the mountain in fire, clouds and smoke (Deut 4:11—12). Humans experience 
YHWH’s presence by watching his divine activities and by listening to his 
divine words. God himself is invisible, which implies that divine presence 
was an auditory experience and not a visual one. 


REWORKING TRADITIONAL PRESENCE 
THEOLOGIES IN AND AFTER THE 
BABYLONIAN EXILE 


The destruction of the First Temple (587/6 BCE) strongly impacted 
conceptions about YHWH’s presence on earth. After the destruction, 
different groups offered differing explanations of YHWH’s 
presence/absence. Very traditional within given ANE concepts was the 
theology of divine abandonment that attributed some sense to the disaster: 
because of the sins of the kings and people, YHWH had become angry and 
left his abode. Jeremiah 26:6—7 and 27:16-22 state that priests and elites in 
Jerusalem could not accept the idea that YHWH would withdraw from his 
residence and deliver it to the enemy. However, Jer 21:3-10 claims that 
YHWH joined the Babylonians and was fighting against his city. The book 
of Ezekiel draws on traditional ANE theological disaster management and 
explains the loss of the temple as the result of YHWH’s own decision to 
punish the polluted city where he could not dwell any more. In contrast to 
the fixed throne of YHWH in Jerusalem, Ezekiel 10 envisions a throne 
chariot as a means by which, God’s “glory” leaves Zion (Ezek 11:23). This 
idea of YHWH’s chariot (Ezek 1:15-25, cf. Isa 19:1; Ps 104:3) that 
transported and concealed the divine presence enforced the mobility of 
YHWH who went with the deportees to exile. In the Babylonian exile and 
diaspora the former conceptualizations of divine presence were 
transformed; instead of image- and/or temple-presence theologies, there 
emerged other mobile, abstract, and spiritualized concepts. 


THE NAME OF GoD (SEM) 


“The use of name in the Book of Deuteronomy in association with the 
central cult site, marks a transition in Israelite thought in which previous 
perceptions of divine presence are being cast off in favor of a new 
theology” (Richter 2002, 53). The key text for the Deuteronomic conception 
that the name of YHWH is a mode of his presence is Deut 12:5,11: YHWH 


announces that he will elect a place where he will put (sym, v. 5) or make 
dwell (skn, v. 11) his name (compare Akkadian šuma Sakanu). The purpose 
of the idiom is to establish a sign of possession. Human-divine 
communication and interaction is announced to be possible exclusively at 
this location: offerings, donations, and votive gifts must be placed there. 
Deuteronomy articulates a paradox: God is free and mobile, but also close 
to his people. YHWH will choose where to place his name and be present 
there on earth for an audience. The notion of the divine name is 
coterminous with YHWH himself. This idea is closely connected to ANE 
thoughts about sacred space and the use of divine names in ANE ritual and 
worship: the presence of a deity was believed to be real as soon as a priest 
(or any authorized person, e.g., the king) uttered or wrote down the divine 
name. The name also played a role in magic and everyday life (e.g. on 
amulets): it was believed to have performative power through the deity that 
was named (or/and iconically represented; Berlejung 2012, 2013; Bohak 
2008). In the ANE, divine names were always closely related to divine 
presence; however, the conditio sine qua non was the divine consent. This 
is also the case in Deuteronomistic name theology, which was surely not a 
downgrade of YHWH’s divine presence but a full embodiment of his 
essence (1Kgs 9:3). There is no proof for the assumption that 
Deuteronomistic name theology made a theological differentiation between 
YHWH on the one hand and his name on the other (contra von Rad, 1962 
184; Mettinger 1982, 52). Name theology de-materializes YHWH’s 
presence, but it did not divorce it from the temple to place it in heaven only, 
as has been argued. Rather, name theology affirmed the temple as the only 
place for YHWH’s (aniconic) earthly presence. This notion is supported by 
use of the divine name in combination with Jerusalem in Jeremiah (7:12— 
14), Ezra (6:12), and Nehemiah (1:9). Name theology is a concept that 
clearly refers to “real” divine presence, which can be fully experienced and 
heard (but not seen) in the (elected) Jerusalem temple without any danger. 
However, during the 3rd century BCE there was an the increasing hesitation 
to pronounce the holy name of YHWH to mark his presence in order to 
avoid his pollution. 


THE “GLORY” (KABOD) 


The concept of the luminous divine “glory” (kaböd) has ANE counterparts 
in the terms puluhtu (“terror”) and melammu (“awe inspiring radiance”). 
These terms describe the brilliant aureole or nimbus that surrounds a deity 
or a king. Iconographically, it was implemented in the radiate wreath 
(Figure 23.2). 


FIGURE 23.2 Seal impression with Ishtar in the melammu. 


Source: O. Keel, C. Uehlinger, Göttinnen, Götter und Gottessymbole: Neuer Erkenntnis zur 
Religionsgeschichte Kanaans und Israels aufgrund bislang unerschlossener 
ikonographischer Quellen (Fribourg: Academic Press, 2001), fig. 287 = A. Berlejung, C. 
Frevel, eds., Handbuch Theologischer Grundbegriffe zum Alten und Neuen Testament 
(Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 2006), fig. 44. 


In cultic images it was materialized in jewelery, dresses, and the shine of 
precious metals and stones. The semantics of “shining” refers not only to 
aesthetics but to the numinous quality. The theological use of “glory” in the 
OT is concentrated in the priestly code and the book of Ezekiel (1-3; 8-11; 
43-44), but it also occurs in other texts especially those describing the 


temple in Jerusalem (e.g., Deut 5:24; Isa 6; Pss 24; 29). According to the 

hymnal quote in Isa 6:3, probably the oldest attestation, the glory of the 

Lord in the temple in Jerusalem “fills” the whole earth and brings it to life. 
And one (seraph) called to another (seraph) and said: 


“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” 

With terms like “splendor,” “shine,” and “sovereignty,” the Psalter 
develops a “semantics of glory” connected with the idea of a luminous 
garment of YHWH (Pss 93:1; 104:1). The glory of YHWH is characterized 
by the phenomenon of a visible light in the priestly Sinai story (Exod 
24:16-17; 40:34-35; Lev 9:6.23) and in Ezekiel’s temple vision. Ezekiel 8— 
11 replaces the ancient temple-presence theology with a vision of the 
“glory” of YHWH leaving the temple and moving with the exiles to 
Babylonia. The absence of the kaböd results in the darkening of the land. 
This vision assumed YHWH’s absence in Jerusalem and Judah and his 
presence with the exiles until the punishment was fulfilled. The return of 
YHWH’s glory at the end of the book (Ezek 43:2-5, 9) and the 
establishment of a new temple in Jerusalem according to divine will in 
which YHWH would dwell (Ezek 40-48) was a post-exilic updating of pre- 
exilic temple-presence theology. Its purpose was to affirm that the kaböd 
“enlightened” the land when YHWH returned. In these traditions, “glory” is 
a hypostasis that represents YHWH himself. 

Exilic and post-exilic priestly traditions in the Torah make their own 
point. Priestly texts in the OT are circumspect in describing YHWH’s 
manifest presence and appearance, but they clearly assume that YHWH 
dwells on earth in the tabernacle (Exod 25:8; 29:45f). The tabernacle of the 
priestly code is an earthly dwelling place of the divine presence; however, 
contrary to a temple, it is mobile. In addition to this tangible presence, 
priestly texts refer to YHWH’s luminous presence as the radiant “glory” or 
the traveling cloud and fire that hovers over the tabernacle by night and day 
and guides his people in the wilderness. Glory, cloud, and fire are visible 
signs of YHWH’s presence. “For the Priestly writers, the divine presence 
seems to be a mobile, semi-permanent theophany...the Priestly texts use 
movement to indicate permanence.” (Hundley 2011, 49). The mobilization 
of YHWH with glory, fire, and clouds fits into diaspora life circumstances. 


YHWH can always be and walk with his people. However, YHWH’s 
intrusion into human habitation is semi-permanent, and only continues as 
long as his people correctly serve him. He can always come and go, and in 
contrast to material symbols of divine presence, glory, fire, and clouds can 
move on their own; they do not need to be carried and they can neither be 
deported nor destroyed. They oscillate between stabilitas loci and mobility. 

Even if these conceptions increased the mobility of YHWH’s presence to 
a considerable extent, enabling him, when dislocated from the temple in 
Jerusalem, to join the Babylonian Golah, this was not the final word. Post- 
exilic texts that describe the building of the Second temple in (the new) 
Jerusalem expected YHWH’s “glory” to return to Jerusalem and to be a 
“fire wall” around his city (cf. Zech 2:5-9). A later addition (Zech 2:14-16) 
interprets the presence of YHWH’s “glory” explicitly as “indwelling” in the 
middle of Zion. Thus, these post-exilic texts combine the mobility of divine 
“glory” in priestly presence theology with shekhinah theology: the mobile 
“glory” re-settled in a permanent residence (Lux 2014). 


THE SHEKHINAH 


The term shekhinah occurs only after 70 CE in rabbinic literature. It derives 
from the root škn “to dwell” and means the indwelling of God in the temple 
or in his chosen people. YHWH’s indwelling into a divine statue is never 
mentioned. In rabbinic literature shekhinah and YHWH are identical; 
however, some texts in later rabbinic literature personify shekhinah as a 
mediatrix dei (Janowski 2014). The shekhinah-theology is also rooted in the 
ANE presence and indwelling theology linked to a divine statue (= divine 
body) and a temple (= heavenly house on earth). It has a long history of 
tradition and development and was not “invented” in the post-exilic period. 
The first attestation seems to be Isa 8:18, where it is said that YHWH 
Sabaoth dwells on Mount Zion. In Jerusalem temple theology, YHWH 
inhabits the axis mundi, the symbol of the holy hill. Here the cosmic order 
is consolidated and preserved by YHWH against life threatening powers 
(compare Ps 46:4-7). In the prophecy of the 8th century, however, the idea 
of YHWH’s permanent residence in Zion/the temple was branded as the 
false trust of being “saved” by YHWH’s permanent presence (Mi 3:11). The 


temple’s destruction had a serious impact on shekhinah theology and caused 
some transformations: shekhinah theology speaks about YHWH’s dwelling 
not in the temple but instead in the Israelites (Ezek 43:7,9; cf. Ps 74:1-2; 1 
Kgs 6:12-13; Exod 25:8-9; 29:45—-46). Thus, the shekhinah becomes 
mobile and personal. Post-exilic shekhinah theology returns to the locally 
bound view, oriented to temple, Zion, and Jerusalem; however, it now 
features some new aspects (e.g., Haggai; Zech 1:17; 2:9.14-15; 8:2-2; Joel 
4:17-21). In the Hellenistic period (333 BCE-31 CE) shekhinah-theology 
makes a connection between wisdom, Zion, and the people of Israel. The 
wisdom that has been appearing as a mediator (person, hypostasis, 
goddess?) between YHWH and his creation (Prov 8:22-31) obeys YHWH’s 
order to dwell in Jacob and to resettle in Israel and on Mount Zion (Sir 
24:7-12). 


THE HOLy SPIRIT (RAR) 


The OT describes the powerful presence of YHWH and his dynamics by 
referring to his outgoing “wind,” “breath,” or “spirit.” The primary term is 
ruah (cf. the parallel term nesama, e.g., Isa 42:5; Job 33:4, cf. Gen 2:7), 
describing YHWH’s presence with its life-giving and positive aspects for 
creation. This spirit was transferred especially to humans and constitutes the 
vitality of all beings (e.g., Gen 6:3.17; 7:22; Ps 104:29-30; cf. Qoh 3:19- 
21). It is believed to be able to revivify dead bones in Ezek 37:5, 9-10 and 
2 Macc 7:23. In its canonical form, the OT can even be read as a book of 
stories about the effects of YHWH'’s spirit on inspired leaders such as 
Moses (Num 11:16-19), Joshua (Deut 34:9), the judges (e.g., Othniel, Judg 
3:10; Gideon, Judg 6:34; Jephthah, Judg 11:29; Saul and David (1 Sam 
16:13; 2 Sam 23:2), the early (1Sam 10:10; 19:20-24) and later prophets 
(e.g., Ezek 2:2; 3:12-14; 8:3) and YHWH’s servant (Isa 42:1—4). The spirit 
vocabulary became more prominent in the post-exilic period (MacDonald 
2013). Haggai 2:5, for example (“ and my spirit will stand in your (pl.) 
midst”), alludes to the programmatic sentence of the Priestly code in Exod 
25:8 and Exod 29:45. The spirit of YHWH is now expected to remain 
permanently present in the midst of the congregation, once again settled in 
the Second Temple. Late post-exilic texts such as Isa 11:1—9 connect the 


divine spirit with messianic work, and expect the divine spirit to act within 
the people of Israel (e.g., Ezek 36:26-27; 37:5,10,14; 39:29). Late Psalms 
testify that the pious expect to follow the way of the divine commandments 
under the guidance of the spirit and ask God to give them this gift (Pss 
51:12-24; 143:10). Divine presence in the community could also be 
conceptualized in the form of the spirit. In Qumran (1QS 3f) the holy spirit 
of God portrays YHWH’s powerful presence and its effects on his people. It 
was the holy spirit as a gift of God that purified the sinner and the 
community as the chosen of the Lord. The community of 1QS describes 
itself as the (only pure) temple, and takes its functions (atonement and 
purity) on itself; the spirit was the means of atonement. By doing so, temple 
theology and its metaphors were interpreted as referring to a group of 
people, so that their community became the place of the divine presence. 
However, this concept was only regarded as an interim, because the 
restoration of an absolutely pure and future eschatological temple in 
Jerusalem, in which divine presence would once again reside, was still 
expected. 


In traditional depictions of cultic ritual in the ANE and the OT, divine 
presence was understood to reside on earth and in heaven. Both went hand 
in hand, and the temple was believed to be transparent to heaven (Isa 6). 
Consequently, YHWH could be addressed both in the temple in Zion and in 
heaven. However, with the destruction of the temple common traditions had 
to be rethought. In late texts, heaven may be the exclusive abode of God 
(Pss 11:4; 103:19; Qoh 5:1), but even this transcendent residence of YHWH 
is relativized by texts that state that YHWH is beyond the cosmic 
boundaries (1K gs 8:27; 2 Chr 2:5; 6:18). Other post-exilic traditions shared 
this temple-critical view; in Isa 66:1-2 YHWH withdraws completely into 
heaven where he was enthroned while earth is only his footstool. From 
heaven he hears, sees, speaks and acts (e.g., Ex 20:22; Deut 26:15). The 
transition from this conception to the idea of the omnipresence of YHWH 
on earth, heaven, and the underworld (Ps 139:8-9; Amos 9:2) was not far 
off. 


POST-EXILIC TRANSFERS AND RE- 
MATERIALIZATIONS OF DIVINE PRESENCE 


The priestly code does not use only the concept of the divine “glory” 
(kaböd) to talk about the divine presence on earth. A complementary 
concept occurs in Gen 1:26, which describes the creation of human beings 
in the image of God, thus a mirroring of the divine glory (Ps 8). Humans are 
the representatives of YHWH and in a manner his earthly divine image (just 
as the king was in pre-exilic times). The link between the theology of divine 
presence and anthropology is also known from other literatures: the post- 
exilic sapiential reworking of the book of Psalms focused on the belief of 
the divine presence in individual prayer and in the community meetings of 
diaspora congregations worshipping YHWH (Zenger 1999). Thus, in the 
final redaction the book of the Psalms is conceived as a sanctuary enabling 
human-divine communication. From a rabbinic point of view, this can apply 
to the entire Torah. The Torah becomes a sanctuary in the sense that it is a 
sacred space where God can be approached, addressed, and praised. The 
Torah in its materiality is an earthly text in which lies the promise that the 
encounter of God and humans can occur during reading and learning. It is 
therefore no surprise that after the loss of the Second Temple 70 cE, 
synagogue worship focused on the Torah scrolls as symbols of YHWH’s 
presence. For example, they were kissed and treated in ways that iconic 
religions reserve for the cultic images of their deities. This suggests that the 
Torah served as a substitute divine image (cf. van der Toorn 1997) or at 
least as a material and mobile divine presence marker. 

Another re-materialization of divine presence theology is the flame- 
topped Menorah. It is attested as a key cultic object in the Second Temple 
(in the interpretation of Zech 4:10b as the seven “eyes of YHWH ranging 
over the whole earth”) and later, in the synagogue, as a visible symbol of 
YHWH’s presence. On the basis of sources such as Josephus, Philo, and 
rabbinic literature it can be maintained that the Menorah was the symbol of 
YHWH himself, by virtue of its lights, tree of life symbolism, and even 
cosmological aspects (e.g. its representation of the seven planets). 


CONCLUSION 


The topic of divine absence and divine presence is embedded in the 
theological debate about the communication between human beings and 
their gods. Intact communication and divine presence belong together as do 
disturbed communication and divine absence. The interpretation and 
construction of the individual as well as collective history as result of the 
interplay between divine presence and absence was a basic pattern in the 
ANE. That human beings seek communication with the divine through 
prayer and other ritual means but receive no or even false answers (e.g., 
divination) is a problem that belongs to the debate about theodicy and the 
ambiguity of gods. Markers of divine presence were numerous in the ANE 
and the OT: they were material and immaterial, mobile and immobile, 
earthly and cosmic. Gods were not believed to be reduced to a single abode, 
and several aspects could be combined. Divine presence, traditionally 
believed to be located in a temple (= dwelling) and a cultic image (= divine 
body), could be dissolved from space and time. Experiences of divine 
withdrawal from the human partners, divine absence, could be described 
with terms of hiding, leaving, turning away or darkening the face, and other 
metaphors that designated the end of human-divine communication and the 
rejection by the god(s). This withdrawal was always believed to be for a 
limited time. 

With the fall of Jerusalem (or already Samaria) traditional concepts of 
divine presence and absence were modified and transformed. Different 
literary traditions in the OT attest how YHWH-presence theology in pre- 
exilic times, which was a local kind of appropriation of traditional ANE 
conceptions, was transformed after 587/586 BCE. Processes of mobilization, 
spiritualization, and abstraction and made YHWH fit for life in exile and 
diaspora. The rebuilding of the Second Temple in Jerusalem was 
overshadowed by the discussion about the mode/s of divine presence. 
Several answers found their way into the canon: some traditions re- 
connected to pre-exilic temple-, and Zion-presence theology and some re- 
materializations of divine presence were suggested, while other post-exilic 
writers argued that YHWH only dwelt in heaven or even beyond in the 
cosmic realm, or focused (especially in wisdom literature and Psalms) on 
the belief that divine presence could move into the individual human heart 


of the just and wise or into the community of his chosen people. However, 
that the ancient temple-presence theology was still vivid in the Qumran 
community is highlighted by 1QS 8:5-6 and the texts that express the 
expectation that YHWH would let a new temple descend from heaven in a 
new messianic era. 
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INTERPRETATION 


CHAPTER 24 


RITUAL AND WORSHIP AT 
QUMRAN 


EILEEN M. SCHULLER 


INTRODUCTION 


AN article entitled “Ritual and Worship at Qumran” calls for some 
clarification of what is to be discussed, especially given the significant 
rethinking that is ongoing in current scholarship. The title focuses our 
attention on the site of Qumran, a geographical location on the west shore 
of the Dead Sea where there are the material remains of a settlement where 
people once lived, ate, prayed, and buried their dead; from eleven nearby 
caves came the large cache of written documents known as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In the first decades after the discovery of these caves in the years 
1947-1956, scholars often spoke about Qumran as a remote and isolated 
desert place inhabited by a small group of male celibate ascetics who had 
withdrawn from the mainstream of Jewish life; in the past two decades, 
with the full publication of all the texts and the ongoing publication of the 
archaeological reports, the site and its manuscripts are more often linked to 
a vibrant and complex movement that flourished within Judea with 
adherents living in multiple places during a span of over one hundred and 
fifty years from the time of the Maccabean crisis to the years of the Jewish 
Revolt. 


After seventy years of scholarship, there is still ongoing debate and 
rethinking about even such a basic point as how we should designate the 
people who lived at Qumran. Some scholars favor using the Hebrew term 
ha-yahad (literally, “the oneness/unity”), a self-designation found in many 
documents, especially the Rule of the Community. Other scholars designate 
them as Essenes, since there are many similarities between certain features 
of communal life, shared property, and the initiation process as described in 
some of the Scrolls and the Essenes as described by the classical writers 
Philo, Josephus, and Pliny (see Vermes and Goodman 1989, for a collection 
of the key texts). More and more scholars would not want to make that 
identification so precisely, and thus prefer to talk very generally of a 
“movement” (de Looijer 2015). It seems that many members were married 
and lived in families; IQS 6:3 talks about “every group of ten”; the 
Damascus Document uses the terminology of multiple “camps” spread 
throughout Judaea. The number of people who actually lived at the desert 
site of Qumran was probably quite small, perhaps an elite core (Collins 
2010), or new members in residence there during their years of initiation 
and training. Around the time of the revolt against Rome, manuscripts from 
different communities and places may have been brought to the desert 
caves. Hence scholars use the language of “Qumran,” “the Qumran 
Community,” or “the Qumran movement” as shorthand for a complex and 
diverse phenomenon. 

The ritual and worship of this group of pious Jews is to be considered 
within the larger framework of the ritual and worship of the Hebrew Bible. 
The goal of their life was above all to “do what is good and upright before 
him [God] as he commanded through Moses and all his servants the 
prophets” (1QS 1:2-3)—and what was commanded included the whole 
cultic life as prescribed in Leviticus. Yet these people were convinced that 
the rest of Israel had gone astray and that they alone knew how to interpret 
the scriptures according to all that was revealed to their founder, a priest 
designated by the epithet “the Teacher of Righteousness” (CD 1:8-11; 
1QpHab 7:1-5). Thus with regards to ritual and worship, as with many 
other aspects of their lives, significant and even radical innovations were 
understood as Torah correctly interpreted and lived out according to the 
divine plan and will. 


MATERIALS FOR STUDY 


The discoveries at Qumran have provided us with a dramatic increase in the 
amount of material available for the study of ritual and worship in the 
Second Temple period. The manuscripts themselves were deciphered and 
published over the course of more than fifty years (from the 1950s to 2009, 
in the official series, Discoveries in the Judean Desert, volumes 1-40, 
Oxford University Press). These manuscripts provide us with copies of the 
actual words of prayers, psalms, liturgies, blessings and curses, plus a 
smaller number of passages that talk about ritual and worship. There are 
certain details that are found only in the classical Greek sources, for 
example, that communal meals were held twice a day; that prayers were 
recited before sunrise (Josephus, Jewish War 2.128-133). Unless such 
details can be corroborated with actual Scrolls texts, they need to be treated 
with some caution since their relevance depends on how much the Essenes 
of the classical sources are to be conflated with the people of the Scrolls. 
The textual evidence can be supplemented with what is gleaned from the 
archaeological remains at Qumran, but, as always, these “mute stones 
speak” only when interpreted. For members who lived elsewhere than at 
Qumran there are few, if any, archeological remains that can be identified 
with any certainty (some scholars have attempted to identify an Essene 
Quarter and an Essene Gate in Jerusalem, Pixner 2010). Those living in 
“towns and villages” probably met in in small groups in domestic dwellings 
and not in special buildings; there is one very cryptic passage (CD 11:21- 
22//4Q271 5 i 15-17) that refers to a “house of prostration” which may be 
terminology for local places of worship (Steudel 1993-1994). 

The amount of ritual and prayer material preserved is significant. In the 
manuscripts are found, though often very fragmentarily preserved, the 
earliest collections of fixed prayers to be recited on a weekly and monthly 
cycle and on feasts; there are previously unattested liturgies for special 
occasions such as the entrance in the covenant; there are texts for the actual 
words of the blessings that are to accompany ritual acts of washing and 
purification; for the eschatological age, there are prayers and hymns to be 
recited when the final battle will take place between the Sons of the Light 
and Sons of Darkness. It is difficult to delineate exactly how many prayers, 
psalms, and songs have been preserved (much depends on how certain texts 


are classified and how multiple copies are treated), but the number often 
cited is approximately two hundred different compositions (Chazon 1998, 
265-270); according to another count, “as many as one-quarter of the non- 
biblical texts can be classified as ritual or liturgical” (Arnold 2011, 550). 
Materials can be found from all of the six ritual categories systematized by 
Catherine Bell: rites of passage, feasts and fasts, calendrical rites, rites of 
affliction, political rites, and rites of communion (Bell 1992, 91-137). This 
“ritual density” signals “the hegemony of ritual at Qumran” where a large 
portion of the daily life of these Jews was “religious” (Arnold 2006; Kugler 
2002). 

The prayer and psalm-like compositions found in the Scrolls do not have 
a single origin and authorship. Some are recognized by their distinctive 
vocabulary and worldview as “sectarian,” that is, they were composed and 
used specifically within the Qumran movement (see the later discussion of 
the Hodayot and the Covenant Renewal Liturgy). That it was considered 
justified and even necessary to compose “new” compositions—and not just 
to use the biblical psalms—speaks to a sense of a new self-identity and a 
reconfigured relationship to God. But a surprisingly large number of 
prayers and psalms contain nothing distinctively sectarian in vocabulary or 
content, and express biblical motifs and themes that would be shared by the 
“Common Judaism” of the Persian-Hellenistic period (e.g., the Words of the 
Luminaries; many of the non-masoretic psalms in 11QPs°*; the collection of 
psalms attributed to various prophets and kings in 4Q38D. Other 
compositions are not easily categorized as either sectarian or nonsectarian 
in origin (e.g., Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, Daily Prayers). This rich 
cache of texts, which are known to us today only because they were 
preserved in the Qumran caves, gives us a glimpse of how fixed prayer 
traditions were developing throughout the Second Temple period in 
different Jewish groups. 

In dealing with this material, the move from text to practice must be 
made with caution. There are few specific rubrics, and the simple fact that 
we have manuscripts that contain collections of prayers does not give us 
ready access to when, how, or by whom these were used. There have been 
various attempts to reconstruct the worship components in a typical day in 
the life of a sectarian, but such reconstructions are necessarily speculative 
and usually centered on life as lived at the site of Qumran (Roitman 1997). 
Given how little can be known with any degree of certainty about the day- 


by-day “doing” of ritual and worship, especially in smaller communities 
away from the site of Qumran, it seems best to approach this article first by 
looking at broad questions of temple, priesthood and sacrifice and then 
focusing on a selected number of key texts from this vast literature (for 
general surveys, see Chazon 1998; Davila 2000; Falk 1998). 


TEMPLE, SACRIFICE, AND PRIESTHOOD 


According to the authors of the sectarian Scrolls, the Temple in Jerusalem is 
defiled, its priesthood corrupt, and its sacrifices ineffective (CD 5:6-11, 
6:11-13, 20:23, 1QpHab 9:4-5, 12:8-9). The priest who pursued and 
attacked the Teacher of Righteousness is given the sobriquet “The Wicked 
Priest” (ha-kohen ha-resha’, a play on ha-kohen ha-ro sh, “the high priest’). 
In interpreting a text from Isa 24:17 about the terror, pit, and snare that 
come upon Israel, the third is interpreted as “profanation of the sanctuary” 
(CD 4:12-19) “for they do not separate clean from unclean according to the 
Law” (CD 5:6-7). However, it is far from clear what precisely was at the 
basis of such accusations and to what extent these charges are stereotypical 
rhetorical polemic of corruption, misappropriation of temple monies, and 
sexual immorality. Some texts can be read so as to locate the decisive crisis 
in the appropriation of the priesthood by John Hyrcanus and the Hasmonean 
dynasty that resulted in the displacement of the ancient Zadokite priestly 
line, but in many places little is said about priestly authenticity as a major 
cause for separation. Other texts focus on differences in the interpretation of 
specific details of sacrificial halakhic rulings (e.g., the purity of animal 
hides, the slaughter of certain sacrifices, the fourth-year tithes, in Migsat 
ma aseh ha-Torah). Sometimes the concern seems to be with the calendar, 
that is, “his holy Sabbaths, his glorious festivals” are named as the first of 
“the hidden things in which all Israel strayed” (CD 3:13—14). The sectarians 
followed a solar calendar, claiming that in adopting a lunar calendar at the 
time of the Maccabean crisis, the Temple cult in Jerusalem was no longer in 
synch with the calendar observed by the heavenly priests and the angels. 

Yet the biblical system of temple, sacrifice, and atonement is not denied 
nor abandoned, for this is a core component of the Torah given on Sinai. 
Rather, technical biblical vocabulary is often reconfigured and 


reinterpreted. A key text is a passage from the Rule of the Community, 
which states that “prayer rightly offered shall be as an acceptable fragrance 
of righteousness, and perfection of way as a delectable free-will offering” 
(1QS 9:5), so that “acceptance shall come to the land apart from the flesh of 
burnt offerings or the fat of peace offerings” (1QS 9:3-4, 8:8-9). That is, 
what is claimed is that there is a way of atonement that is not dependent 
upon the temple sacrificial system in Jerusalem and its priests. It is now the 
community (yahad) that makes atonement for the land (1QS 8:4-6) and 
temple language is applied to living people who are to be a “holy of holies 
for Aaron” (1QS 8:9) so that purification and sanctification are effected 
through “the spirit of uprightness and of humility” (1QS 3:6-9). The 
passage in Exod 15:17 “the sanctuary O LORD, which your hands have 
fashioned” is interpreted, with purposeful ambiguity, that “he[God] 
commanded to build for himself a sanctuary of Adam [Adam? humans?] to 
offer him in it deeds of thanksgiving” (4Q174 | ii 6-7), thus bringing 
together the Edenic sanctuary of Adam, the Jerusalem sanctuary, and the 
sectarian community as a sanctuary that offers works of todah (praise) and 
torah (right living). 

What this meant in “real life” is a matter of considerable dispute among 
scholars, because there are not clear and unambiguous statements about 
cultic practice. The majority scholarly view has been that the community 
eschewed any participation in the Jerusalem Temple since their way of life, 
obedience to the Torah, and above all a regular system of verbal prayers 
replaced or substituted in some way for the Temple cult. This interpretation 
is often linked to a cryptic statement in Josephus: “they [the Essenes] send 
offerings to the Temple but perform their sacrifices using different 
customary purifications; for this reason they are barred from entering into 
the common enclosure but offer sacrifice /do not offer sacrifice [in the 
epitome of Josephus and the Latin version the verb is negated] among 
themselves” (Ant 18:19); Philo states that the Essenes “do not offer animal 
sacrifices” (That Every Good Man Is Free, 75). Yet other scholars are much 
more cautious in making the leap from criticism of the Temple and its 
priests to non-participation and boycott, and argue that it would be “bizarre” 
that any group within Second Temple Judaism actually withdrew totally 
from participation in the Temple realm (Goodman 2010, 87-89). 

Another way to configure how the sectarians handled the biblical 
sacrificial system is to propose that they practiced sacrifice, not at the 


Jerusalem Temple but at the site of Qumran. This view was advanced early 
on as a minority opinion (Frank Moore Cross 1958, 102—103) and has been 
argued recently by some archaeologists on the evidence of the deposits of 
animal bones buried at various loci throughout the site (Magness 2016) and 
the possible identification of a sacrificial courtyard in the north of the site in 
the earlier years of occupation, which then moved to the south area, and 
possibly even the identification of a place for an altar (Humbert 1994). 
According to this proposal, it was by equating the site of Qumran with the 
biblical wilderness camp of the desert with the tabernacle in its midst where 
animal sacrifices were offered that the sectarians found a scriptural 
prototype to incorporate sacrificial rituals into their life independent from 
the Jerusalem Temple. 

Whatever was the actual practice, it is clear that when eschatological 
hopes and dreams are articulated the sacrificial system of Leviticus remains 
at the core. In the final days of the great battle of the Sons of Light with the 
Sons of Darkness, the first stage of victory after seven years will involve 
the restoration of Temple worship in Jerusalem: “these shall take their 
positions at the holocausts and the sacrifices, in order to prepare the 
pleasant incense for God’s approval” (1QM 2:5-6). Other texts speak of an 
eschatological temple to be created by God himself in heaven (Temple 
Scroll 29:9-10); in the Aramaic New Jerusalem texts, a seer (perhaps 
Ezekiel) is given a vision of Jerusalem complete with Temple and sacrifices 
(2Q24. 4:11-18). Whatever compromises are required in this “age of 
Belial” and this “time of wickedness” (CD 12:23), these are but a temporary 
expedience, not a denial of the permanence and validity of the sacrificial 
ritual and the Jerusalem Temple. 

Priests occupy a place of preeminence in the community, and their status 
and authority are established and reinforced by rituals and hierarchical 
structures, even if they did not perform the act of sacrifice that is definitive 
of priestly identity. In the version of The Rule of the Community found in 
cave 1, “the Sons of Zadok, the priests, the keepers of the covenant” are 
listed first in terms of those who hold authority in the community, though 
they govern in conjunction with the “majority of the men of the yahad (1QS 
5:2-3). Yet in other parallel versions of the Rule there is no mention of the 
priests at this point, and authority resides with “the Many” (cf. 4QSb, 


4QS°). The differences in the versions of The Rule of the Community may 
reflect a chronological development (though whether the text with the 


emphasis on the Zadokite priests is earlier or later is much disputed), or 
these differences may reflect divergences among contemporary but semi- 
independent groups, some of whom may have been more priestly focused 
than others. Many privileges are reserved to priests: in the annual covenant 
ceremony, they pronounce the blessings (1QS 1:19-25); in groups of ten a 
priest always has to be present among them (1QS 6:3-4; CD 13:2); priests 
have a central role in the examination of new members (1QS 6:9-10, CD 
14:6); they have the prominent place in the hierarchical seating 
arrangements at meals and are the first to pronounce the blessing for the 
communal meal (1QS 6:4-5). According to the Damascus Document, it 
seems that only priests read from the Torah (4Q266 5 ii 1-3), in contrast to 
the practice in Galilean and Diaspora synagogues where non-priests could 
read (Luke 4:17—19, Acts 13:15). 

The founding figure, the Teacher of Righteousness, is designated as a 
priest in a Pesher on the Psalms (4Q171 111 14), although scholars are not in 
agreement about whether his designation as “the priest” (ha-kohen) 
necessarily indicates that he once held the role of the high priest 
(Stegemann 1998, 147-8). As a priest, he taught Torah and interpreted the 
words of the prophets (1QpHab 2:8-9; 7:1-3). In the eschatological future, 
priests would continue their traditional roles: instruction in the laws of 
warfare (1QM 10:2-5, 15:6-11), pronouncing prayers, blessings and curses, 
and offering sacrifices (IQM 2:5-6). In at least some texts, there is an 
expectation of a priestly eschatological figure, a messiah of Aaron who will 
be alongside of the Davidic messiah (CD 14:19, 20:1, 1QS 9:11). In the 
meals to be held in the eschatological future, a priest will say the words of 
blessing before the Davidic messiah pronounces his blessing (1QSa 2:17- 
21). 


PRAYERS AND PSALMS 


(a) Fixed Prayers for Set Times 


One of the most distinctive features in the worship life of the yahad was the 
central place given to fixed prayer. Individuals pray in the Hebrew Bible in 
times of need and crisis and in times of joy and thanksgiving (Balentine 


1993), but such prayers are personal and spontaneous. Although there is a 
reference to Daniel praying three times a day (Dan 6:10), there are no 
explicit regulations in the Torah about how many times a day to pray, or at 
what times, or what specific words to use. In the Temple, the cult seems to 
have been carried out in silence, apart from the psalms sung by the Levites; 
only on rare specific occasions were words spoken (the priest’s confession 
of sin on Yom Kippur, Lev 16:21; the statement of the layperson bringing a 
first-fruits offering, Deut 26:5-9). In contrast, in the Scrolls there are 
collections of specific prayers to be recited at a set time, as set out in a 
formal rubric. These prayers were written down, in contrast to the practice 
of the rabbis wherein prayers were passed on orally and only after many 
centuries compiled in a written form into a prayer book (see the chapter 27 
by S. G. Reif in this volume). 

There are three major collections of prayers preserved in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. One is the Words of the Luminaries (4Q504 and 506, 4Q505 may be 
a third copy), petitionary prayers for each day of the week and poetical 
words of praise for the Sabbath. Although the manuscript is damaged and 
fragmentary, there are traces of rubrical superscriptions, e.g., “Prayer 
(tefillah) for the fourth day” “ Psalm (mizmor) song (shir) for Sabbath.” 
These compositions form a literary unit, beginning with themes from 
creation on Sunday and progressing in historical sequence through Exodus 
and Sinai to the time of exile on Friday; the Sabbath prayer is more poetic 
in form and focuses solely on praise. One of the manuscripts (4Q504) is 
dated on paleographic grounds to the mid second-century BCE, and both the 
early date and the absence of any distinctive sectarian vocabulary indicate 
that these prayers were composed prior to the formation of the yahad itself. 
Thus they are an important indicator that there was some Jewish group/s 
other than the yahad who had already taken on the practice of fixed daily 
prayer. 

Another collection of prayers, Daily Prayers (4Q503), contains two 
prayers for each day of the month. The introductory rubrics link these to the 
cosmic cycle, “on the [x] day of the month . . . .when the sun goes forth... 
when the sun returns. ” The calendrical system seems to be luni-solar. Most 
prayers both begin and end with a blessing and a concluding refrain, “Peace 
be upon you, Israel,” words presumably spoken by a priest or leader. A third 
collection is the Prayers for Festivals (1034, 4Q507-509). Only a few of 
the rubrics have been preserved (e.g., “Prayer (Tefillah) for the Day of 


Atonement’) and the very fragmentary state of preservation of all these 
manuscripts makes the precise allocation of fragments to specific feasts 
quite speculative. 

Though it is not possible here to do an analysis of individual prayers (for 
more detailed study, see Falk 1998, Penner 2012), it is clear that these 
prayers stand somewhere between the more literary and unstructured 
prayers found in biblical narratives (and also in many books of the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha) and the fixed structures and formulae that 
became normative for rabbinic public statutory prayer. Within each 
collection there are some regular patterns, though there is still considerable 
variation both among the collections and even within an individual 
collection. Most often there is a blessing formula to open and close, but the 
precise wording is not yet standardized and uniform. Sometimes the 
blessing is in the third person, “Blessed be the God of Israel who... ”; 
sometimes it is in the second person, as became normative in rabbinic 
prayer, “Blessed are you, O God of Israel, who...” In the Words of 
Luminaries and the Festival Prayers, the opening formula is distinctive, 
“Remember, O Lord,” though the prayer regularly concludes with a 
blessing in which God is praised in relation to the specific theme and 
petition of the day. Unlike the fixed rabbinic statutory prayers such as the 
Amidah, these prayers change daily. In the Daily Prayers, the Sabbath 
prayers are not particularly distinctive, and praying with the angels is not 
reserved for the Sabbath; in The Words of the Luminaries, however, the 
Sabbath prayer is distinctive in that there is no supplication and it consists 
totally of doxological praise. This practice of praise, not petition, on the 
Sabbath, as well as the employment of specific themes and vocabulary (e.g., 
the petition to ingather the exiles and even the exact wording of some of the 
petitions) demonstrate that there are elements of significant continuity 
between pre-70 and post-70 traditions. This is important evidence that 
statutory prayer did not begin de novo after the destruction of the Temple 
but was rooted in earlier and broadly based prayer practices that have been 
preserved in the manuscripts from the caves (Chazon 2011). 

Another distinctive collection of prayers for set times, preserved in nine 
manuscripts found at Qumran and one found at Masada, is the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice. These songs, designated for thirteen Sabbaths of the first 
quarter of the year, summon the angelic priests to give praise, and describe 
in rich detail the heavenly temple, the divine chariot throne, and the 


appearances and sacrifices of the angelic high priests. The unusual language 
of these songs, highly repetitious and almost chantlike, 1s more evocative 
and mystical than that found in any other prayer texts until the much later 
Hekhalot hymns and seems to be intended to induce the experience of being 
part of the heavenly realm and its angelic praise (Alexander 2006, 7-10; 
Newsom 1985); that is, through the recitation of these texts it is possible to 
bypass the problematic earthly Temple and to partake now in the present 
(and not only after death) in the worship of the angels in the heavenly 
Temple. 


(b) The Hodayot 


The compositions that are usually considered to be the most distinctive of 
the spirituality and religious expression of the Qumran community are a 
collection of approximately thirty-five poetic texts, called the Thanksgiving 
Psalms, Hodayot. Many of them begin with the introductory formula, “I 
thank you, Lord;” others begin with a blessing, “Blessed are you, Lord, who 
... Eight copies are preserved: from cave 1 comes the longest and most 
well-preserved manuscript (1QH*), along with two small fragments of a 
second, perhaps never completed, manuscript (IQHP); from cave 4, six 
more fragmentary manuscripts (4Q427-433, 4QH**) that are collections in 
a different order, perhaps with some variations in content, or containing 
only smaller collections (Schuller 2011; Schuller and Newsom 2012, 2—11). 
These psalms are clearly modeled to some extent on the individual biblical 
psalms of thanksgiving; yet they are distinctive in the absence of certain 
key biblical concerns and themes (such as pilgrimage to the Temple, 
sacrificial language, a retelling of events of biblical history) and in their 
complexity and more didactic thrust. Thanksgiving is expressed above all 
for the gift of a special knowledge that has salvific impact in that it enables 
the recipients to know their true reality before God. These psalms speak 
repeatedly of the depths of human fragility and lowliness, not just because 
of individual sin but by virtue of how God has created human beings from 
dust, with little capacity for agency and independent action; yet this same 
earthly human creature has the capacity to praise God along with the 
heavenly beings, indeed to “take his place before you with the everlasting 


host and the [eternal] spirit[s]” (1QH* 19:13-17); This intricate and 
complex interplay of human weakness and divine sovereignty (what Carol 
Newsom has termed “the masochistic sublime”) is one of the most 
distinctive aspects of a spirituality that is inspired by the theological 
worldview found in Treatise on the Two Spirits (1QS 3:13-4:26). 

It is very difficult to say with any certainty how these poems might have 
functioned in the ritual and worship of this community. Some scholars have 
argued that because of their length and complexity they must have been 
used mainly for private devotion and meditation; others have proposed that 
they may have served as morning prayers or at the nightly sessions of study, 
interpretation, and blessing (1QS 6:7-8). Other scholars would link them 
more closely with the communal meal, proposing a scenario like that 
described for the Therapeutae where communal singing followed the meal 
(Philo, De Vita Contemplativa). The written texts that have been preserved 
may have served as models for initiating members into the sectarian 
“world” so that they could learn to compose their own poems of 
thanksgiving (Newsom 2004). 


LITURGIES AND RITUALS 


The ceremony that is described at the beginning of the cave | version of the 
Rule of the Community (1QS 1:16-3:12) is perhaps the best example of how 
a liturgical ritual incorporated and enacted in word and action the essential 
core of what it meant to choose to belong to this particular expression of 
Second Temple Judaism. The ritual of covenant making and covenant 
renewal was traditional and biblical, and individual words, phrases, and 
elements would be recognized by any Second Temple Jew. Yet the whole is 
something quite new: a “covenant” not between God and ethnic Israel, but 
God and an individual, who is both predestined and chosen and yet has 
made a voluntary choice. The initiate “crosses over” and “enters in” in time 
and space to a new identity. Both blessings and curses are formally 
pronounced, but instead of applying to the whole community these signal a 
dualistic division: the insiders who are blessed as “the members of the lot of 
God” and the outsiders who are cursed as “the lot of Belial.” An element 
that is not constitutive in biblical accounts of covenant renewal is the 


inclusion of an explicit confession of sin, with language drawn from the 
penitential prayers (Dan 9, Neh 9, Ezra 9, 1 Kings 8, 2 Chr 34:19, Ps 
106:6): “we have acted sinfully, we have [trans]gressed, we have [si|nned, 
we have committed evil, we and our fathers before us” (1QS 1:24—25). This 
is followed by an acknowledgement of God’s justice; yet there is no explicit 
petition for forgiveness. Hence the very words of confession take on a new 
function and become a declaration of status and identity. The traditional 
words of the Priestly Blessing of Num 6:24-26 are reconfigured to 
articulate a dualistic worldview (“may he bless you with everything good 
and preserve you from everything evil”) that expresses confidence in being 
recipients of a special and salvific knowledge (“with the discernment of life 

. eternal knowledge . . . for everlasting bliss” 1QS 2:24). The 
subsequent cursing of the person who would enter the covenant 
hypocritically combines traditional wisdom motifs about recalcitrance with 
levitical language about ritual impurity and defilement (“unclean, unclean 
shall he be all the days that he rejects the laws of God,” 1QS 3:5-6) to deal 
with perceived threats to community existence and purity. 

Although at first glance we seem to have a detailed description of this 
ceremony, it is difficult to establish exactly how the ritual was carried out 
with all its various components. Again, the text is only one element, and 
tradition and lived experience would have supplied what is lacking. For 
example, on the basis of the repeated language in 1QS column 3 about 
washing and cleansing for purification, not from ritual impurity but from 
iniquity and moral impurity, many scholars conclude that ritual bathing in a 
miqvah was part of this ritual, but this is never stated explicitly. Key 
elements are expressed in action and not just in words. For example, all 
members “crossing over” in rank (1QS 2:19-22) is not just a matter of 
discipline and good order but a visual expression of how “each Israelite 
may know his standing in God’s community, in conformity with the eternal 
plan” (10S 2:22-23). The fact that the ritual is repeated annually 
contradicts, in a certain way, its decisiveness and solemnity, and introduces 
an element of liminality in that the decision and the separation is never 
complete and definitive. 

As with most Jewish and Christian groups in antiquity, meals shared in 
common can be considered as rituals to the extent that they have a 
significance beyond the simple act of taking nourishment. The sharing of 
food is to be joined with praise and deliberation “together (vahad) they 


shall eat, together they shall bless, together they shall deliberate” (1QS 6:2— 
3). But how often such meals took place is less than clear; it is only in 
Josephus’s description of the Essenes that meals twice a day are specified 
(JW 2.129-132), and in the Damascus Document there is no mention of 
communal meals. The archaeological remains of an exceptionally large 
room with a side pantry containing over a thousand dishes (L77) at the site 
of Qumran points to large gatherings at least on occasion, whether at major 
feasts or on an annual basis. The regulations for a complex and graduated 
admission to meals for new members, and the detailed penal code that 
involves restrictions on the amounts of food and/or exclusion from meal 
participation further indicate how meals enacted concepts of purity, 
establishment of boundaries, hierarchical ranking, and the prerogatives of 
the priest. In anticipating meals to be held in the eschaton, it is specified 
that the priest will bless first, then the Messiah and then each member 
“according to his glory,” and “it is in accordance with this statue that they 
shall proceed at every me[al at which] at least ten people [g]ather” (1QSa II 
11-22). 

Apart from the pivotal moment of entrance into the community, there is 
little focus—at least in the written texts that have been preserved—on ritual 
activity associated with other life-cycle moments, e.g., birth, circumcision, 
and marriage, although ritual lore may have been passed on orally, 
especially by women, within the family circle. One very fragmentary text, 
4Q502, talks of men and women, brothers and sisters who come together to 
sing and rejoice. In this ritual, a woman “stands in the assembly of elderly 
men and elderly women” (4Q502 24 2) and in the next lines someone (the 
woman?) recites a blessing; although the first editors called this a “Marriage 
Ritual,” the context is less than certain, and some of the themes and 
vocabulary may be more suitable to a ritual for the new year (Satlow 1998). 
Although some details of burial practice can be gleaned from approximately 
fifty graves excavated in the cemetery to the east of the settlement, there are 
no burial and mourning rituals in the preserved texts. 

Indeed, in terms of rituals and liturgies, what is not found is very 
significant. Most notable is the absence of a feast celebrating the founding 
of the community or commemorating its founder or founding members 
(Brooke 2012, 42-43). Josephus associates the Essenes with healing and 
medicines (War 2.136), but there is little evidence of interest in healing 
rituals (except in some Aramaic nonsectarian texts, Genesis Apocryphon 


20:21-29 and the Prayer of Nabonidus). There are various collections of 
apotropaic psalms that could be used to expel demons, either by addressing 
them directly (11Q11, Apocryphal Psalms) or by frightening and terrifying 
them with words of divine praise (4Q510—511, The Songs of the Sage). Also 
absent from the cultic calendar are regular fast days, with the exception of 
the Torah-mandated Yom Kippur (in contrast to the multiplication of fasts in 
Zechariah 8 and in rabbinic Judaism); perhaps this is to be seen as a logical 
outcome of a strict predeterministic theology in which petitionary prayer, 
though never absent, is limited (Schuller 2000). 


DIRECTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


The study of ritual and worship at Qumran is at an innovative and exciting 
stage, with many more questions than answers. In the early stages of Scrolls 
study, attention was often necessarily focused on the decipherment of small 
pieces of papyrus or parchment that were so difficult to read both visually 
and linguistically. Much of this technical and philological work is now 
completed, although more still can be done, especially since many of the 
collections of prayers are among the Scrolls that are the most poorly 
preserved; for some manuscripts few attempts have been made to 
reconstruct the shape and order of the original scroll (Falk 2014). Even 
better preserved texts, already published, could profit from new editions, 
now that the whole corpus is available for study. For instance, it has often 
been presumed that prayers and hymns were very regular and could be 
reconstructed almost mechanically according to set patterns and formulae; 
with the availability of multiple copies of certain texts (for example, for the 
Hodayot, Schuller 2001), scholars have become much more aware of the 
fluidity of manuscripts transmission in this period and the scribal freedom 
for editing and reconfiguration, and hence the need for due caution in 
proposing reconstructions. 

In the early years of Scrolls scholarship, prayers and psalms were 
sometimes read mainly to discover doctrinal ideas and a more-or-less 
systematic theology (Ringgren 1963), sometimes with the imposition of 
external or Christian categories and terminology (salvation, atonement, 
grace). But while there remains much truth in the classic adage lex 


orandi/lex credenda, other less theological ways of reading are currently 
being explored. The methodologies developed by scholars of Ritual Studies 
have brought an increasing recognition that worship is more than words and 
concepts, and indeed that individual words, specific formulae, and 
theological concepts may be less important than non-verbal elements such 
as order, actions, and the sequencing of actions. More attention is being 
paid to the function of ritual to create solidarity and social cohesion, to 
mark boundaries, and to separate insiders and outsiders. For example, Carol 
Newsom suggests that our question should be not so much “what do the 
Hodayot say?” but “what do the Hodayot do?” (Newsom 2004, 191-286). 
Other scholars (Jokiranta 2013; Kim Hawkins 2012) are turning to social 
scientific work in fields such as cognitive linguistics and the study of 
emotions and religious experience in an attempt to find new ways of 
understanding and appreciating how religious ideas were embodied and 
experienced. From a somewhat different perspective, there has been 
significant work done in recent years on incorporating the materials from 
the Dead Sea Scrolls into the broader study of the development of Jewish 
liturgy (Chazon 2011); less attention has been devoted to exploring links 
with early Christian liturgy and hymnology and this remains a desideratum. 
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CHAPTER 25 


INFLUENCE ON EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


PAUL F. BRADSHAW 


As soon as Christianity began to be distinguishable from its Jewish roots, 
around the end of the first century, its adherents were accused by their 
contemporaries of being “atheists,” because they neither participated in the 
religious activities of the surrounding culture nor displayed in their own 
practices any of the normal cultic features associated with a religion, such 
as temples, sacrifices, or a priesthood. On the other hand, situated as they 
were in an environment where the practice of Roman religion was public 
and all-pervasive, to say nothing of their adoption of the Jewish scriptures 
as their own, they could hardly fail to be affected by the cultic world around 
them, even if they had wanted to resist it. For the most part, this influence 
was exercised in their discourse, in the metaphorical application to their 
own situation of cultic images and language rather than in the literal 
appropriation of such practices. So, for example, St. Paul speaks of the 
bodies of believers as constituting God’s temple (1 Cor 3:16-17; 6:19; 2 
Cor 6:16; Eph 2:21-22). 

In recent years, however, Margaret Barker has revived the idea that 
among the unwritten teachings or customs that a number of early Christian 
authors claimed had been handed down to them in secret from the apostles 
were authentic temple traditions, though not from the Second Temple 
known to the first Christians but from Solomon’s original (Barker, 4). While 
this theory has attracted interest among some who wish to emphasize 


continuity between the temple cult and later Christian liturgy and 
sacraments, it has not won general acceptance. Just because early Christian 
authors asserted that what they believed or practiced was an authentic 
apostolic tradition does not prove that it was so, and allusions to temple 
customs are more likely to be imaginative creations based on the literary 
accounts in the Hebrew Scriptures than genuine oral recollections preserved 
through centuries. Even material in the Mishnah sometimes appears to be a 
projection back of what later Jews thought should have been happening in 
the Temple rather than what is now known through archeological research 
to have been true of the actual Temple, so this is very much more likely to 
have been the case in Christian circles. 


PRIESTHOOD 


According to Acts 6:7, some Jewish priests were attracted to join the new 
Christian movement, but there are no signs that they were granted any 
privileged role within it. Instead, it is the risen and glorified Jesus to whom 
the title of high priest comes to be applied in the Letter to the Hebrews, 
where Jesus is said to possess a priesthood like that of Melchizedek. This 
designation of Jesus as high priest is not taken up explicitly in any of the 
other New Testament writings, but it is implicit in other passages that speak 
of thanksgiving or glory being offered to God through Jesus Christ (see 
Rom 1:18; 16:27; Col 3:17), and it finds a place in some other early 
Christian writings. On the other hand, the New Testament does attribute a 
priestly character to the Christian people. This is made most explicit in 1 
Peter 2:9, where four titles that had been applied to Israel in the Hebrew 
Scriptures are attributed to the body of Christians: they are a chosen race 
(see, e.g., Deut 7:6), a royal priesthood (Exod 19:6), a holy nation (Exod 
19:6), and God’s own people (Hos 2:23). As living stones, they are built up 
into a spiritual house and “a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” (1 Pet 2:5). It cannot be 
emphasized enough that this description does not refer to the ordained 
ministry or to the exercise of specific liturgical functions within the church. 
It concerns the relationship between Christians and the rest of the world. 
Just as Israel had been intended to be a nation dedicated to the service of 


God and thus a mediator between other nations and God, so now the 
Christian church assumes that privilege and duty. The same designation of 
Christians as priests is also found in the book of Revelation (1:6; 5:10; 
20:6). Although, therefore, in one sense the priesthood possessed by Jesus 
was seen as absolutely unique to him, in other respects Christians could be 
said to share in that priesthood. 

Later Christian authors continued to use sacerdotal language to describe 
members of the church: they constituted “the true high-priestly race of 
God” (Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 116.3; see also Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 
4.8.3; 5.34.3). Similarly, the baptismal anointing of a convert was 
interpreted by two early sources as being the equivalent of the priestly 
unction of Aaron and his successors (Didascalia 3.12; Tertullian, De bapt. 
7), and the eucharistic prayer in the Apostolic Tradition speaks of Christians 
as having been made worthy to stand before God and minister as priests 
(4.11). Moreover, both widowhood (Tertullian, Ad uxorem 1.7) and 
martyrdom (Cyprian, Ep. 76.3) could also be described as special forms of 
priestly consecration. 

Alongside this, however, began to develop a different usage, the seeds of 
which can perhaps already be seen at the end of the first century. Didache 
13.3 likened Christian prophets to high priests, though this was in relation 
to them being the appropriate recipients of the offering of first fruits, and 
thus the comparison seems to be intended to justify their financial support 
rather than to ascribe cultic status to them. The same appears to be true in 
the case of the third-century Syrian church order, the Didascalia 
Apostolorum, which describes deacons, presbyters, widows, and orphans as 
the equivalent of Levites in a passage that concerns the offering of tithes 
(2.26.1-4); and a similar motivation seems to lie behind a later church 
order, the Testamentum Domini, calling widows, readers, and subdeacons 
“priests” (1.23). Around the same time as the Didache, however, 1 Clement 
cited the example of the assignment in the Law of different cultic roles to 
various ministers as an argument against Christians transgressing the 
appointed limits of their respective ranks (40-41), and also used the cultic 
expression “offered the gifts” specifically in relation to bishops rather to 
than the Christian community as a whole (44.4). On the other hand, these 
passages are unique within Christian literature of the first two centuries, and 
in any case do not go as far as explicitly saying that Christian ministers are 
priests. 


Thus, it was not until the third century that sacerdotal terminology 
started to be used regularly and in a more literal manner to refer to ordained 
ministers. Tertullian used this language somewhat hesitantly. He applied the 
term chief/high priest (summus sacerdos) to the bishop only once in his 
writings, and then in a context that suggests it may perhaps have been a 
metaphor occasioned by the particular argument rather than a regular term 
for the office: “Of giving [baptism], the chief-priest (if he may be so 
called), the bishop, has the chief right, then presbyters and deacons, yet not 
without the authority of the bishop” (De bapt. 17.1). And he used the word 
priest (sacerdos) with reference to the bishop only twice, both instances 
belonging to his Montanist period (De exhort. cast. 11.2; De pud. 21.17). 
Although on one occasion he does say that presbyters belong to the ordo 
sacerdotalis (De exhort. cast.7), the other passages where he might seem to 
call them sacerdotes are all ambiguous (e.g., De pud. 20.7). On the other 
hand, the Didascalia, while acknowledging that Christ is the true high 
priest, at the same time freely called bishops “high-priests,” and Cyprian 
regularly called the bishop sacerdos, reserving summus sacerdos for Christ 
alone (e.g., Ep. 63.14). He understood presbyters to share in the priesthood 
exercised by the bishop (e.g., Ep. 61.3.1), but scholars have disputed 
whether or not he regarded them as priests in their own right, independent 
of the priesthood of the bishop (see, e.g., Ep. 40.1.2; 67.4.3). In Alexandria 
Origen consistently described bishops as priests (e.g., De or 28; Hom. in 
Ley. 6.3), and certainly saw presbyters as also exercising a priesthood, albeit 
of an inferior kind to that of the bishop (Hom. in Exod. 11.6; Hom. in Lev. 
6.6). This concept was probably inspired by 2 Kings 23:4, which mentions 
both the high priest and “priests of the second order,” and is one that recurs 
in later writings, including the classic Roman ordination prayer for 
presbyters, which equates them with the “men of a lesser order and 
secondary dignity” (sequentis ordinis viros et secundae dignitatis) chosen 
by God as assistants to the high priests of the old covenant. 


THE OFFERING OF SACRIFICE 


The Hebrew prophets had been insistent that sacrifices and other cultic acts 
were worthless unless they were accompanied by virtuous acts and just 


dealings with others, but Christians went further: righteous living was no 
longer merely to accompany sacrifice; it was itself the sacrifice that God 
required. The idea is put forward clearly in Paul’s Letter to the Romans: “I 
appeal to you, therefore, brothers and sisters, by the mercies of God, to 
present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual worship” (Rom 12:1). The concept of “spiritual worship” 
contrasted with the offering of animal was drawn from Greek Stoic and 
Platonic philosophy and already present in the Hellenistic Judaism of St. 
Paul’s day, but here he combined it with the notion that it was their bodies, 
their physical earthly bodies, that God wanted and not just their pure minds 
and souls. 

Even the Letter to the Hebrews, in spite of its emphasis on the unique 
character of the priesthood of Jesus, urged its readers to offer continually 
through him “a sacrifice of praise to God, that is, the fruit of the lips that 
confess his name. Do not neglect to do good and to share what you have, 
for such sacrifices are pleasing to God” (Heb 13:15-16). Here we have the 
twin aspects of Christian priestly living: worship offered through the words 
uttered by the lips, combined with deeds of charity and generosity toward 
others, both actions being described as sacrifices. Paul’s letter to the 
Philippians similarly describes his readers’ sending of financial assistance 
to him as being “a fragrant offering, a sacrifice acceptable and pleasing to 
God” (Phil 4:18). The expression, “the fruit of the lips,” meaning what 
comes out of the mouth, and here specifically the verbalization of praise, 
also occurs in Isaiah 57:19 and Hosea 14:2 and had been taken up by the 
Jewish community at Qumran, who, finding themselves unable to perform 
the requisite sacrifices in the Temple because they regarded it as corrupt and 
defiled, were forced to turn to the offering of verbal praise as a temporary 
substitute for that activity. However, what they regarded as merely 
temporary became for Christians the permanent replacement for those 
sacrifices. 

As part of their response to the charge of atheism, Christian apologists in 
the second century insisted that they did still have sacrifices—but of a quite 
different kind. Thus, Athenagoras argued that “the Framer and Father of this 
universe does not need blood, nor the odour of burnt-offerings, nor the 
fragrance of flowers and incense,” and he speaks of the “bloodless sacrifice 
and spiritual worship” offered by Christians (Plea for the Christians 13), 
echoing in part Romans 12:1. A similar conjunction of the two terms is also 


found in the Jewish-Christian Testament of Levi, which was probably 
composed about the same period and talks of the “spiritual and bloodless 
sacrifice” of heaven (3.6); and the expressions recur in many later Christian 
writings (Stevenson). Once again, the language of “bloodless sacrifice” was 
already current in Greek thought of the time and appears to have been 
drawn from there (Eckhardt). 

Justin Martyr insisted that “we are not atheists, since we worship the 
maker of all this universe” (First Apology 13.1), and that “prayers and 
thanksgivings that are made by the worthy are the only perfect and pleasing 
sacrifices to God” (Dialogue with Trypho 117.2). Tertullian in north Africa 
at the end of the second century similarly asserted that Christians did 
“sacrifice for the emperor’s safety, but to our God and his, and in the way 
God commanded, by pure prayer” (Ad Scap. 2.8). He also described their 
offering as “the ascription of glory and blessing and praise and hymns” 
(Adv. Marc. 3.22.6) and “simple prayer from a pure conscience” (ibid. 
4.1.8); and he spoke of prayer as “a spiritual victim (hostia) which has 
abolished the former sacrifices” and asserted that “we sacrifice, in spirit, 
prayer—(a victim) proper and acceptable to God, which indeed he has 
required, which he has provided for himself. This (victim), devoted from 
the whole heart, fed on faith, tended by truth, entire in innocence, pure in 
chastity, garlanded with love, we ought to escort with a procession of good 
works, amid psalms and hymns, to God’s altar, to obtain for us all things 
from God” (De or. 28; see also Apol. 30.5). 


... IN ALL PLACES 


In Didache 14 we encounter the earliest recorded citation of Malachi 1:11 
in relation to Christian worship, a text that was to become a standard part of 
anti-Jewish polemic, although here simply being used to support the need 
for moral probity in those worshipping. Having first insisted that they must 
confess their faults and be reconciled with their neighbors, so that their 
sacrifice may be pure and undefiled, the passage continues: “For this is 
what was spoken by the Lord, ‘In every place and time offer me a pure 
sacrifice; for I am a great king, says the Lord, and my name is wonderful 
among the nations.’” The Septuagint text of Malachi is cited quite loosely 


here, and treated as a command rather than as a prophecy. The quotation 
combines elements from verse 11 with elements from verse 14 and omits 
any reference to incense, no doubt very deliberately because of its 
association with pagan worship in contemporary culture. A similar 
combination of the two verses occurs in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
5.14.136), although later Christian usage normally focused on Malachi 1.11 
alone, and as a prophecy fulfilled by Christians as against their Jewish 
contemporaries: it was Christian worship that was superior, because 
scripture itself testified that it was the worship that was offered in every 
place by the Gentiles that was regarded as pure by God and not the worship 
offered in one place, the Temple, by Jews. 

It was, for example, so used in several places in Justin Martyr’s 
Dialogue with Trypho (28.5; 41.2; 116.3; 117.1). He also countered the 
argument that the text could be interpreted as meaning that while God had 
rejected the sacrifices of Jews in Jerusalem, he was still pleased with the 
prayers offered by Jews in the Diaspora: Jews did not exist in every nation 
on earth, whereas Christians did (117.3). Irenaeus later in the century 
continued in a similar vein to Justin, claiming that the “name” that the 
prophecy said was to be glorified among the nations was none other than 
that of Jesus Christ (Adv. haer. 4.17.5—6). For Irenaeus, Malachi’s prophecy 
was directed not only against the Jews but also against those Christians 
whom he regarded as heretics. 


... AND AT ALL TIMES 


Although the practice of a prayer at fixed hours was part of early Christian 
practice—three times a day and once again in the middle of the night being 
most widely attested—these times of prayer were not usually linked to the 
occasions of the daily sacrifices in the Temple by Christian writers. Instead, 
a variety of biblical precedents were cited (Bradshaw, Reconstructing, 101- 
106). Among these were Daniel’s prayer three times a day (Dan 6:10), the 
gift of the Holy Spirit at the third hour of the day (Acts 2:15), Peter praying 
at the sixth hour (Acts 10:9), Peter and John going up to the Temple to pray 
at the ninth hour (Acts 3:1), and Paul and Silas praying at midnight (Acts 
16:25). But the writers were unanimous that there was only one absolute 


rule for Christians, and that was the one propounded by St. Paul: they are to 
“pray without ceasing” (1 Thess 5:17). Indeed, Origen, writing in the 
middle of the third century, claimed that the daily “perpetual” sacrifices of 
ancient Israel found their true fulfilment in the perpetual prayer of 
Christians (Hom. in Num. 23.3; Contra Celsum 8.21-2). Thus, it was not 
until the fourth century, as part of a new trend to seek physical rather than 
spiritual counterparts to cultic objects and ritual practices in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, that the hours of morning and evening prayer began to be 
regularly interpreted as being the fulfillment of the morning and evening 
sacrifices in the Temple (see, for example, John Chrysostom, Expos. in Ps. 
140.3). 


EUCHARIST AS SACRIFICE 


The prayers that were said over eucharistic meals could be regarded as just 
one of the many instances of the ceaseless prayer of the early Christians, 
but many of the references to prayer and thanksgiving as constituting the 
Christian sacrifice cited earlier had the Eucharist specifically in mind, and 
the meal quickly developed specific sacrificial connotations of its own. St. 
Paul is an early exponent of this trend, likening the Eucharist to a 
communion sacrifice, because in it the participants shared not just in food 
and drink but in the sacrificial body and blood of Christ: 


The cup of blessing that we bless, is it not a sharing in the blood of Christ? The bread that 
we break, is it not a sharing in the body of Christ? Because there is one bread, we who are 
many are one body, for we all partake of the one bread. Consider the people of Israel; are 
not those who eat the sacrifices partners in the altar?... You cannot drink the cup of the Lord 
and the cup of demons. You cannot partake of the table of the Lord and the table of demons. 


(1 Cor 10:16-18, 21) 


Justin Martyr took a different approach. Alongside his affirmation that 
prayers and thanksgivings were the only perfect and pleasing sacrifices to 
God, he asserted three times that Christ commanded Christians to offer the 
bread and cup of the Eucharist (Dialogue with Trypho 41.1, 3; 70.4). 
Although the verb used in the first occurrence and twice in the last one is 
poiein, literally “to do,” it is a verb that can have cultic overtones, and the 
second occurrence confirms that is the meaning here by employing the 


more common verb for offer, prospherein, as well as the noun thusia, 
“sacrifice,” in relation to the bread and the cup. As a biblical “type” or 
prefigurement of the eucharistic bread, Justin cited the oblation of fine flour 
that had been prescribed for those purified from leprosy (Lev 14:10), in 
which thanksgiving had also been expressed in a material offering. 

Irenaeus followed Justin in seeking a scriptural “type” for the Eucharist, 
but chose instead another kind of thank-offering, the offering of the first- 
fruits of creation (e.g., Deut 26) and claimed that Christ “gave instruction to 
his disciples to offer first-fruits to God from his own creatures,” namely the 
bread and the cup of the Eucharist, “which the church received from the 
apostles and offers throughout the whole world to God, who provides us 
with nourishment, the first-fruits of his gifts in the new covenant” (Adv. 
haer. 4.17.5). Because immediately before this statement he had just 
recalled the words of Jesus declaring the bread and cup to be his body and 
blood, some scholars have understood him to mean that it was the body and 
blood of Jesus which were offered, but it seems more likely that he meant 
that bread and cup were offered and that through this offering with 
thanksgiving they became his body and blood. Irenaeus appears to have 
selected this particular image because it affirmed not only the continuity of 
the God of the old covenant and the God of the new but also the intrinsic 
goodness of created matter—both of these being fundamental planks in his 
argument against the dualism of his gnostic opponents. Nevertheless, he 
continued to be insistent that Christians were to offer bread and cup in the 
Eucharist not as though God needed them, “but that they themselves may be 
neither unfruitful nor ungrateful” (Adv. haer. 4.17.5; see also 4.18.1). In 
other words, the prime value of the offering was still understood to lie in the 
opportunity it gave to worshippers to make a tangible articulation of their 
praise and thanksgiving rather than in any intrinsic effect the physical act 
itself conveyed. 

The tendency to think of the bread and wine themselves forming the 
substance of the sacrifice rather than prayer and praise was no doubt 
encouraged, particularly after the full meal had been abandoned, by the 
continuing custom of the worshippers bringing those elements with them 
from their homes to be used in the Eucharist in just the same way as they 
also brought other things that were to be offered to God. Thus we find the 
noun “offering” (Greek, prosphora; Latin, oblatio) being regularly and 


unequivocally used by writers from beginning of the third century onwards 
to designate the bread and cup. 

It was Cyprian, however, who developed the idea of eucharistic sacrifice 
beyond his predecessors. Like Justin and Irenaeus before him, he asserted 
that what was offered was the bread and cup (Ep. 63.2, 9, and passim), and 
he was explicit that this was done in remembrance of Christ (Ep. 63.2 and 
14). But he went further than this and described the act as being “the 
sacrament of our Lord’s passion and of our redemption” (Ep. 63.14) and 
even said that “the Lord’s passion is the sacrifice that we offer” (Ep. 63.17). 
This language arose out of the principle of the necessity of imitating Christ 
that Cyprian had used earlier in his letter to argue against the use of water 
alone in the Eucharist: “Hence it appears that the blood of Christ is not 
offered if wine is absent from the cup, nor the Lord’s sacrifice celebrated 
with a legitimate consecration unless our oblation and sacrifice correspond 
to the passion” (Ep. 63.9). Thus, it was not only Christ’s action at the 
Supper but also his sacrifice of himself on the cross that must be imitated: 
“For if Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, is himself the high priest of God the 
Father and first offered himself as a sacrifice to the Father, and commanded 
this to be done in his remembrance, then that priest truly functions in the 
place of Christ who imitates what Christ did and then offers a true and full 
sacrifice in the church to God the Father, if he thus proceeds to offer 
according to what he sees Christ himself to have offered” (Ep. 63.14). 
Scholars are divided over precisely what he meant. Some would interpret 
him as saying that in the Eucharist the priest offered the same sacrifice that 
Christ offered on the cross, i.e., that he “offered Christ,” while others do not 
think that the image should be taken quite so literally, that it means 
something like, “just as Christ offered himself as a sacrifice, so too does the 
priest offer the Church’s sacrifice in memory of him” (see Laurance). But 
whatever Cyprian may have meant, his language certainly paved the way 
for a closer association between Christ’s sacrifice and the eucharistic 
offering that we find among fourth-century theologians. 


RITUAL GESTURES 


Prayer Posture 


Although the New Testament makes no reference to a particular direction 
towards which Christians turned to pray, later sources were adamant that it 
should be towards the East. Tertullian (Ad nat. 1.13; Apol. 16), Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. 7.7), and Origen (De or. 32) all attest to the practice, 
Origen indicating that it applied to individuals praying at home as well as 
communal prayer, as he insisted that even if there were a more attractive 
view through the door of the house in another direction, east was still to be 
preferred. This orientation has its roots in ancient tradition. Ezekiel 
condemns the practice of people praying towards the rising sun (Ezek 8:16), 
but it obviously continued as a deviant custom and is mentioned by 
Josephus as characteristic of the Essenes (Jewish War 2.128). Something 
similar is described by Philo with regard to the community he calls the 
Therapeutae in Egypt (De vita contemplativa 27). His account may be 
idealized, or the community itself may be entirely imaginary, but there is no 
reason to doubt that he was aware of the existence of such a practice. 

The custom of praying with arms uplifted towards heaven mentioned in 
a number of places in the Hebrew Scriptures was continued by early 
Christians, although both Tertullian and Origen encouraged Christians to 
modify the practice by stretching the arms out in symbolic representation of 
the crucifixion. They disagreed with each other, however, as to whether the 
eyes also should be raised to heaven in the traditional manner or lowered, 
like the arms, as a sign of modesty and humility (Tertullian, De or. 14 & 17; 
Apol. 30; Origen, De or. 31.2; Hom. in Exod. 3.3). 


Imposition of Hands 


The ritual laying on of hands features in several different contexts in the 
Hebrew scriptures: the conferral of blessing on someone (e.g., Gen 48:8— 
22), on an animal about to be sacrificed (e.g., Exod 29:10, 15, 19; Lev 4:4; 
Num 8:12; and esp. Lev 16:21, where the guilt of the people is transferred 
to the scapegoat on the Day of Atonement), and prior to stoning for 
blasphemy (Lev 24:14). Early Christianity continued its use in relation to 
the blessing of people, and just once there is a reference to bishop and 
presbyters laying their hands on the eucharistic bread and wine before 


praying over them (Apostolic Tradition 4.2), apparently echoing the action 
in relation to a sacrificial animal in the Temple cult. 

Christians, however, employed the action for other purposes too, not 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures: it is frequently spoken of in relation to 
healing (e.g., Matt 9:18//Mark 5:23; Mark 6:5; 7:32; 8:23, 25; 16:18; Luke 
4:40; 13:13; Acts 9:12, 17; 28:8); and twice in the Acts of the Apostles, 
though not elsewhere in the New Testament, in relation to the initiation of 
new converts (8:14-25; 19.1—7; the reference in Heb 6:2 being ambiguous). 
The author of Acts also records it being used on two occasions in 
connection with the commissioning of men for particular functions. The 
imposition of hands is not mentioned at the consecration of the sons of 
Aaron as priests in Exodus 29, at the anointing of kings (see Judg 9:8, 15; 1 
Sam 9; 15:1, 17), in the recognition of prophets, nor even at the 
authorization of the seventy elders to govern in Numbers 11, but it is 
possible that the commissioning of Joshua, son of Nun, “a man in whom is 
the spirit,” as leader by Moses through the laying on of hands (Num 27:16- 
23; see also Deut 34:9) may have provided the model for the description of 
the appointment of the Seven “full of the Spirit” in Acts 6:1-6; and perhaps 
the appointment of the Levites in Numbers 8:10 may have influenced the 
account of the imposition of hands on Barnabas and Saul in Acts 13. 

There is, however, no reason to believe that the use of the laying on of 
hands for either initiation or commissioning was standard in New Testament 
Christianity, as many scholars have concluded. It seems more likely that it 
was introduced into the various accounts in Acts by the author for his 
particular purposes, as it does not form a part of any later Syrian baptismal 
rites of which we have knowledge, as it surely would if it had been 
universal in the first century. Although reference to laying hands in 
conjunction with commissioning for ministry does also occur in the Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Tim 4:14; 5:22; 2 Tim 1:6), it is not mentioned in this context in 
other very early Christian literature, where the Greek verb cheirotonein and 
its cognate noun have the more usual sense of “raise the hand to elect” 
rather than “lay hands on.” It seems that it was only in the third century 
onwards that its meaning shifted to denote the second sense, as that ritual 
gesture grew in independent importance rather than just being the normal 
but often unmentioned accompaniment to prayer. 


PSALMS 


According to the Mishnah, specific psalms for each day of the week were 
appointed to be sung at the daily temple sacrifices, but evidence for other 
liturgical uses for the canonical psalms in the Second Temple period is 
almost non-existent. The early Christians, on the other hand, valued the 
Book of Psalms very highly: it is cited in the New Testament more often 
than any of the other Hebrew Scriptures and chiefly viewed as being a book 
of messianic prophecy—or one might say as the prophetic work par 
excellence—thought to have been written by King David under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

This same prophetic or Christological method of interpreting psalms was 
continued by Christian theologians and preachers in the succeeding 
centuries. Among early examples is Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho. 
But it was from the third century onwards, apparently under the influence of 
the exegetical method adopted by Origen from classical literature, that 
Christological interpretation was gradually extended from certain selected 
psalms to encompass virtually all the psalms. The words of the psalms were 
understood either as addressed by the Church to Christ, or as speaking 
about Christ, or as the voice of the Christ himself. Indeed, even those texts 
that referred explicitly to God were commonly interpreted as really 
meaning the divine Christ (Bradshaw, Reconstructing, 117-119). 

In the light of this popularity, one might have expected the psalms to 
have been given a prominent place in liturgical practice, but evidence for 
this is rather sparse. 1 Cor 14:26 includes a psalmos among the various 
verbal contributions that believers might make at a community gathering; 
Eph 5:19 and its parallel in Col 3:16 mention the use of “psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs”; and James 5:13 refers to singing psalms. But it is not 
certain that the canonical psalms are necessarily intended, and we have to 
wait until the beginning of the third century for clear evidence for their use 
at a eucharistic meal, and even then it seems that they were not given any 
particular priority over other compositions: “after the washing of hands and 
the lighting of lamps, each is invited to stand in the middle and sing a hymn 
to God, from the holy Scriptures or of his own composition as he is able” 
(Tertullian, Apol. 39.18). Tertullian also tells us that “those who are more 
diligent in praying” were now accustomed to include in their daily prayers 


those psalms that included an Alleluia refrain, which others present used as 
a response (De or. 27). It was not until the fourth century, however, that 
non-canonical compositions virtually disappeared from formal liturgies, 
because they came to be viewed with suspicion as potentially heretical in 
content, and biblical texts subsequently dominated the scene (Bradshaw, 
Reconstructing, 122-124). 


SABBATH 


In spite of the hostility of the earliest Christians to the particular manner in 
which the Sabbath was being observed by some of their Jewish 
contemporaries, as evidenced by the preservation in the canonical gospels 
of the sayings and stories of Jesus in this regard, a significant number of 
biblical scholars have concluded that at least some of the first Jewish 
Christian communities of Palestine and Syria did continue to keep the 
Sabbath, and at some point simply added to that the emerging observance of 
“the Lord’s Day,” 1.e., Sunday. Although reliable evidence for period when 
this transition took place is lacking, around the end of the first century 
seems likely. 

The few New Testament references to activities by Christians taking 
place on “the first day of the week,” as distinct from the mere dating of the 
resurrection of Jesus, are insufficiently detailed to demonstrate that this was 
already an established weekly occasion for their assemblies (1 Cor. 16:2; 
Acts 20:7-12; Rev.1:10). The earliest mention of Christian worship 
happening on “the Lord’s Day” seems to be Didache 14.2, but even that has 
been challenged by some, either with regard to its date or as to its meaning. 
The more dateable reference in the letter of Pliny the Younger (c. 112) to 
Christians meeting on a “fixed day” unfortunately might well mean the 
Sabbath rather than Sunday. If the earlier date now being proposed for the 
Epistle of Barnabas is correct (c. 96-98 rather than the end of the first 
quarter of the second century), that would make it the earliest fairly sure 
witness to Sunday worship: “we keep the eighth day with rejoicing, on 
which also Jesus rose from the dead” (Bradshaw & Johnson, 3-13). 

The continuing pressure from Christian apologists in the second century 
for believers to abandon Sabbath keeping suggests that the transition was 


not made with ease everywhere. They generally interpreted the 
commandment to observe the literal Sabbath as having been only a 
temporary measure, which had now been abrogated by Christ; Christians 
should instead fulfil it in a spiritual manner by living in holiness every day 
rather than by what they described as living in idleness on just one day, and 
the true Sabbath was the rest that believers would enjoy in the age to come. 
Nevertheless, Justin Martyr, while sharing the general criticism of the Jews 
for spending their Sabbaths in idleness, was prepared to tolerate Jewish 
Christians continuing to observe the Sabbath; it was only those who tried to 
compel Gentiles to do that as well whom he opposed (Dialogue with Trypho 
12, 47). 

Traces of Sabbath influence can still be seen in later Christian practice. 
It has been suggested that the whole idea of having readings from a holy 
book in the Sunday Eucharist could have no other root than the Sabbath day 
readings in the synagogue, this being particularly evident in the custom of 
the churches east of Antioch that had regular readings from the Law and the 
Prophets as well as from the New Testament (Rouwhorst, 255-261). 
Tertullian in North Africa in the early years of the third century regarded 
Saturdays as inappropriate for fasting, except for one day in the year, Holy 
Saturday, and also spoke of some who refrained from kneeling on the 
Sabbath just as they did on Sundays. Both these aspects of respect for the 
day seem to stem from an earlier tradition of keeping the Sabbath, and 
examples of this continue to crop up in some third- and fourth-century 
sources (Bradshaw & Johnson, 14—24). 


Hoty Days 


In spite of occasional attempts by some scholars to find connections 
between other Jewish holy days and early Christian practice, especially the 
Feast of Tabernacles, only Passover and Pentecost seem to have established 
a continuing legacy. With the possible exception of 1 Corinthians 5:7—8 
(which is probably intended to be understood in a metaphorical rather than 
literal sense), all the New Testament references are to the Jewish 
observance of Passover and not to its adoption among Christians (Matt 26; 
Mark 14; Luke 2:41; 22; John 2:13, 23; 6:4; 11:55; 12:1; 13:1;18-19; Acts 


12:3-4; 20:6; Heb 11:28). For that reason, older generations of scholars 
concluded that the Christian celebration of Easter (Pascha, the same word 
being used for both the Jewish and the Christian festival) on the Sunday 
after Passover was its oldest form and the custom among some groups of 
keeping it on the fourteenth night of the Jewish month of Nisan found in the 
second century onwards was a later “judaizing” aberration. More recent 
scholarship, however, has effectively reversed that conclusion, and most 
scholars now believe that these Quartodecimans (1.e., “fourteeners”), as 
they are known, witness to a practice that began at a much earlier date as a 
Jewish-Christian adaptation of the Passover, while the celebration of Easter 
on a Sunday in Gentile churches was a considerably later development than 
is often supposed, and that it was not adopted at Rome until about the year 
165, although it may have emerged in Alexandria and Jerusalem somewhat 
sooner. Prior to this time, these churches would actually have known no 
annual Easter observance at all. 

The earliest reference to a Quartodeciman celebration seems to be in the 
second-century Epistula Apostolorum, now extant only in Coptic and 
Ethiopic but based on a missing Greek original from Syria or Asia Minor. In 
the Coptic version Jesus instructs the apostles to “remember my death. Now 
when the Passover (Pascha) comes, one of you will be thrown into prison. . 
.. Jesus will release him and “he will spend a night of watching with [you] 
and stay with you until the cock crows. But when you have completed the 
memorial that is for me and my agape, he will again be thrown into prison. 
... The Ethiopic version appears to confirm that the memorial agape (by 
which a eucharistic meal is seemingly meant) actually ended, rather than 
began, at cockcrow, with the vigil of watching preceding it. Some later 
sources imply that the later hour for the meal than its Jewish counterpart 
had been made in order to distinguish the two forms, the Christians fasting 
and praying for the Jews while the latter were feasting; and there are even 
possible signs that as late as the mid-second century there may have been 
disagreements between different groups of Quartodecimans over whether or 
not to postpone it in this way. 

While it was not easy for Jews in distant parts of the diaspora to learn 
exactly when the Passover was to be celebrated in a particular year, this was 
an even greater problem for many Christians. Although some seem to have 
felt no embarrassment in having to ask their Jewish neighbors when they 
should celebrate their festival, others found this demeaning and so sought 


alternative solutions, in particular the compilation of their own paschal 
tables. Even Quartodecimans experienced this difficulty, and in both Asia 
Minor and Cappadocia we find some communities attempting to solve it by 
choosing to observe the fourteenth day of the first month of spring in their 
local calendars rather than persevering with ascertaining the Jewish date 
each year (Bradshaw & Johnson, 39-47). 

As in the case of the Passover, the earliest references to Pentecost in 
Christian texts are to the Jewish feast rather than a specifically Christian 
one (Acts 2:1; 20:16; 1 Cor 16:8). Similarly, when the Epistula 
Apostolorum claims that the coming of “the Father” will occur between 
Pentecost and the feast of Unleavened Bread, it is widely agreed that this is 
referring merely to points on the Jewish calendar and does not indicate the 
existence of any specifically Christian feast. It is not until towards the end 
of the second century that the earliest attestation of a Christian observance 
as such occurs, and in contrast to Jewish practice, it consists of a fifty-day 
period beginning on Easter Day rather than a feast on the day of Pentecost 
alone. It was regarded as a time of rejoicing, and every day was treated in 
the same way as a Sunday, that is, with no kneeling for prayer or fasting, 
which seems to suggest that it had originated as an extension of Easter Day. 
This practice is attested in several sources from different parts of the word 
at this period, and although some are less trustworthy than others, we can be 
reasonably certain that the season was being observed at this time in North 
Africa, Egypt, Caesarea, and in some—but not all—communities in Asia 
Minor. 

Because we have no earlier explicit testimony to the Christian 
observance of the season than these, it is something of a mystery as to why 
it would emerge apparently from nowhere at this time and yet spread quite 
rapidly to various parts of the ancient world. While its name is obviously 
derived from the New Testament, its form and meaning are so markedly 
different from the Jewish observance that it is not easy to attribute it wholly 
to that source. Although valiant efforts have been made by some scholars to 
establish some sort of link between the two, none have won general 
acceptance (Bradshaw & Johnson, 69-74). 


CONCLUSION 


As stated at the beginning, the earliest Christians mostly gave a 
metaphorical or spiritual interpretation to aspects of worship and ritual 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures that they appropriated; only very rarely 
were elements adopted unchanged. Thus, it was for the most part only from 
the fourth century onwards that they began to look for a more literal one-to- 
one correspondence between specific Christian liturgical practices and ritual 
objects and those in mentioned in those scriptures (as, for example, 
describing a church building as a temple), as the Church emerged more 
fully into mainstream life, as its worship became a cultus publicus for the 
state, and as its leaders sought the vocabulary to address the pagan world 
around. 
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CHAPTER 26 


RITUAL AND WORSHIP IN 
EARLY JUDAISM 


JUDITH H. NEWMAN 


THE clear historical dividing line demarcating “ancient Israelite religion” 
from early Jewish worship is easy to identify: the period of Babylonian 
exile from 587-538 BCE. The national culture located in a particular 
geographical region with a common language, a national god, and a religion 
centralized in Jerusalem was radically disrupted. With the destruction of the 
Temple as a central site of communication between God and Israel, the 
displacement and traumatization of its literate elite and other members of 
the central palace-temple establishment required a radical rethinking of 
religious beliefs and practices. The six centuries between the Babylonian 
Exile and the destruction of the Second Temple conventionally mark the 
period in which the ritual and worship practices associated with Judaism 
emerged and evolved. 

During the Second Temple period, from the Persian era through the 
Roman period, the diaspora population was dispersed throughout the 
Mediterranean region and beyond. Not only were there developments in 
regard to the big religion, but also in popular religious practices. The two 
features of life and practice that mark a distinct difference from ancient 
Israelite religion arise from the loss of the Temple’s sacrificial system and 
the rise of scripture in the post-exilic era. The first is the emergence of the 
synagogue as a place of communal gathering in which the Torah of Moses 
was studied. Alongside this development was the regularized offering of 


prayer both by individuals and communities. The second, equally important 
cultural shift occurred with the textualization of Jewish religion, as we see 
the emergence of scriptures and their ongoing interpretation as a primary 
means through which individuals and communities came to shape their 
identities. Scripture in the post-exilic period is marked by an inclusion of 
prayers and references to prayer practice sometimes led by ritual experts. 
The entwinement of worship with authoritative texts resulted in its 
ritualization and marks the means by which texts accrue status as sacred 
scripture in the sense of being ultimately divinely derived. In this essay, we 
can trace only some trends in scholarship about the most prominent features 
of Jewish ritual and worship that developed. 


THE JEWISH BopDy: INDIVIDUAL RITUAL 
AND LITURGICAL PRACTICES 


Early Jewish ritual and worship cannot be discussed without some 
consideration of the body and embodied experiences that lie at the 
experiential and conceptual heart of liturgy and ritual. The concept of the 
“mindful body” (Scheper-Hughes and Lock 1987) can help to situate our 
discussion. Modern anthropology identifies three senses of the body: there 
is the “phenomenological lived experience of the “body-self.” This is the 
body as a biological phenomenon that senses and interacts with its physical 
environment. The “social body” is a second sense in which the body is 
understood through its interaction with other bodies. Such a “body” is 
socially constructed and thus, unlike the biological body that is a given 
universal, differs from culture to culture. The third is the body politic, 
which they describe as “an artifact of social and political control.” This is 
the way in which the body comes under the control of political or 
institutional entities. Foucault’s focus on the institution of the prison and its 
disciplinary system serves as their prime example of the body politic at 
work in controlling individual bodies. The identification of three “bodies,” 
the biological, the social, and the political-analytical, allows for a more 
multi-disciplinary way of analyzing the embodied character of ritual and 
worship in early Judaism. While Second Temple Judaism witnesses a rich 
diversity both in Palestine and throughout the Diaspora, there were several 


ritual practices and observances that can be said to be universally held: the 
practice of ritual circumcision, the observance of Sabbath, and purity and 
dietary law (Sanders 1992). To qualify Sanders’s claims, this does not mean 
all Jews were observant or equally so, but these were recognized and 
debated ritual practices. The differences among them in the degree and kind 
of observance surely mattered as much if not more than the common 
practice. Arguing over shared common “goods” is such a matter of group 
differentiation even within a larger group. Terminology can sometimes be 
clues to such differentiation. Someone attending a “temple” on Saturday in 
21st century America rather than a shul would be reflecting both a 
commonly shared practice but a subgroup distinction, just as Christians who 
attend services conducted by a priest rather than a minister or a pastor belie 
deeper social, not to mention, theological differences in perspective. 


Circumcision 


No sign of covenant relationship between the people Israel and their God 
was as Clear as the ritual mark of male circumcision. The priestly account of 
the Abrahamic covenant (Gen 17) portrays circumcision as a visible sign of 
the eternal covenant relationship, a ritual to be performed on the eighth day 
after birth (Gen 17:12, 21:4; Lev 12:3). Inclusion in the social body of the 
people of Israel was thus determined by a sign on the male body alone. 
While circumcision was likely practiced before the exile, the ritual practice 
took on heightened significance as an identity marker during the 
Babylonian exile and onwards. Perhaps nowhere is this more evident than 
in the account of the Hasmonean uprising against the Seleucid Greeks in 1 
Maccabees. According to that narrative, the main reason for the revolt of 
Mattathias and his sons was the banning of their ancestral customs by 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes including outlawing of circumcision (1 Macc 1:48, 
60-63). Although scholars differ in assessing the historicity of this account, 
the authorial and cultural perspective on the importance of circumcision is 
clear. Both 1 and 2 Maccabees blame Jason, the son of Onias, for 
embracing Hellenism by building a gymnasium. The gymnasium, a 
signature cultural institution of the Hellenistic polis in which bodies and 
minds received training, required nudity during athletic contests. The 


visibility of circumcision or its absence was readily apparent and might 
signal a rupture not only in the social body but also the body politic. 
Whether one understands Judaism already as a discrete religion at this time 
separable from ethnic identity (Cohen 1999) or, as Steve Mason has 
vigorously argued (Mason 2007), Judeans must be seen as comprising an 
ethnic category with concomitant ways of life and laws, the issue of right 
and appropriate practices stands apart. 

During the Hellenistic era, proselytes (referred to as gerim “sojourners” 
in the literature) also were to be circumcised. One case in point is the 
character Achior the Ammonite in the book of Judith who at the end of the 
narrative confesses belief in Israel’s God, is circumcised, and joins the 
house of Israel (Jdt 14:10). While Judith does not directly reflect historical 
events, Josephus also attests to this practice at a later date. Indebted to the 
account of 1 Maccabees, Josephus recounts the forcible circumcision not 
only of fellow Jews but also of the Idumeans and Itureans (Josephus, Ant. 
12.278; 13.257-58, 318-319; cf. 1 Macc 2:46). 

The book of Jubilees stands at the other end of the spectrum in regard to 
the desirability of making proselytes. According to Jubilees, circumcision 
was something built into creation and a practice reserved only for those 
descended from the patriarchs through Jacob, that is, a genealogical 
stipulation for native-born Jews. Their circumcised status places them on a 
par with angels in regard to sanctity, that is, as creatures who are created 
circumcised (Jub 15:27). Thus circumcision in Jubilees is regarded as a 
transformative practice that changes the very nature of the body as well as a 
sign of the eternal covenant. Failure to become circumcised does not simply 
cut one off from the people (Exod 17:14) but places the uncircumcised in 
the company of the “sons of destruction” and the “sons of Beliar,” that is, 
effectively a demonic status. 

Alongside the physical mark of circumcision, a metaphorical usage 
developed so that the human heart or the lips might be “circumcised.” The 
exilic framing of Deuteronomy foresees a time when God will circumcise 
the hearts of the Israelites and their descendants that will enable their total 
obedience to the divine covenant (Deut 30:6). Philo argues for the 
importance of physical circumcision at the same time highlighting its 
allegorical significance as a means of purging the heart and soul from 
excessive desire, whether that be in the form of gluttony, lust, or other 
sinful dispositions (Spec. Leg. 1:1-11; OG 3:46-52, 61-62). The Qumran 


Yahad incorporated the metaphorical idea of circumcision as well. Those 
joining the community must have their wicked inclination (yetser) 
circumcised (1QS 5:5). Such metaphors also appear in the abundant 
liturgical material from Qumran. The poetic prayer in Barkhi Nafshi 
(4Q434 1 14) acknowledges that God has circumcised the heart of the pray- 
er (Seely 1996). The daily prayers include a petition to God to circumcise 
the hearts of those praying (4Q504 Divrei Hame ’orot frg 4 11). 


Sabbaths as a Temporal Sanctuary 


Like circumcision, observing the Sabbath was a practice that both united 
the people of Israel but also divided them according to the stringency with 
which the day was observed. Sabbath observance did not require being 
present in the ancestral land but could be observed anywhere in the 
diaspora. Even more than circumcision, the Sabbath was timebound, not a 
one-time affair marking entry into the covenant people, but a recurrent 
observance that ensured a continuing remembrance of the divine creator. 
The seventh day of the week is depicted in the Priestly account as 
originating in the created order itself (Gen 1:1-2:4), a day in which the 
divine cessation from work after the labor of speaking the world order into 
being is complete. In the Priestly source, the Sabbath is portrayed as a 
mobile “sign” of the covenant with Israel (Exod 31:13-17; Ezek 20:12). 
Sabbath observance through abstaining from work is also included in both 
versions of the Decalogue (Exod 20:8—11; Deut 5:12-15). Be that as it may, 
the Sabbath does not figure in the Deuteronomistic History or other clearly 
pre-exilic narratives. It does not seem to have been observed to any great 
extent in the pre-exilic period. 

During the Hellenistic-Roman period, Sabbath observance, like the 
practice of circumcision, came to be widespread and a distinguishing 
marker of Jewish ethnicity, both in Palestine and throughout the diaspora. 
The practice of ceasing from work for an entire day was regarded by some 
non-Jews as a sign of Jewish indolence and thus a source of condemnation 
(Tacitus, Histories 5.4.3; Juvenal Satires 14.96-106; Goldenberg 1979). 
However it may have been understood by non-Jews, the Sabbath was not 
simply a time of desisting from something, but a time set aside for positive 


commandments, most centrally the reading and study of the law of Moses 
(Doering 1999). Heather McKay has argued that no special communal 
worship occurred on the Sabbath in custom-built synagogues among 
common people (McKay 1994) but this has not been met with wholehearted 
scholarly assent (van der Horst 1999). McKay’s argument hinges on strictly 
defined criteria, that “worship” (dancing, playing music, singing hymns or 
psalms, reading or reciting sacred texts, prayers, and blessings) was done 
specifically because it was the Sabbath. Stefan Reif offers a less restrictive 
understanding of worship and the liturgical that includes the “ .. . whole 
gamut of worship in and around the study of sacred texts, the acts of eating 
and fasting, and of course, benedictions, prayers and amulets.” In his 
judgment, “Liturgy was expressed in many ways within Jewish society as a 
whole” (Reif 2004). Thus the reading and discussion of such texts, can also 
be considered worship. Moreover, the discovery of the “Words of the 
Heavenly Lights,” a set of daily prayers found at Qumran (4Q504—506), 
which have no distinctively sectarian markers that would link them to the 
Yahad alone, reveals a distinct difference between the prayers for the days 
of the week, and the prayer for the Sabbath. Whereas the prayers for 
Sunday through Friday recount the history of Israel’s relations with God 
throughout history and include both corporate confession of sins and 
petitions, the prayer for the Sabbath is of a different character. Sabbath 
prayer includes only praise of God, thanksgiving, and blessing of his name 
along with the angels (Chazon 1993). The Qumran Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice (4Q 400-407; 11Q17, Mas 1k), which are prescribed for the first 
thirteen sabbaths of the year, provide an even more overt and elaborate 
window into angelic worship. At least among some quarters, the Sabbath 
was considered a proleptic experience of the heavenly sphere (Frennesson 
1999). 

No Second Temple work has a higher and more stringent view of 
Sabbath observance than the book of Jubilees. Not only does it make the 
Sabbath the most fundamental unit of calendrical time by affirming the 364 
day calendar, but it also envisions strict Sabbath laws (Jub 2:17-32; 50: 6— 
13). Restrictions go beyond those mentioned in scripture to include a 
prohibition on sexual intercourse as well as fasting. The Sabbath is to be a 
day of feasting and rejoicing, but it is restricted to Israel alone. The Qumran 
Yahad, which seems to have viewed Jubilees as authoritative scripture, 


developed its own set of Sabbath laws that were even more strict (Doering 
1999; Falk 1998). 

Philo enshrines quite a different perspective (Leonhardt 2001). He views 
the Sabbath as a universal principle as part of the natural law, and Gentiles 
are welcome to observe it. He acknowledges that not all Jews observe the 
Sabbath, but he stresses its importance. Philo discusses both prohibited 
actions that are derived from scripture, such as kindling fire, cultivating the 
soil, carrying burdens, conducting business activities or exchanging money 
(Spec. Laws 2.65-68; Moses 2:21-22, 211, 219-220, 251; Creation 128) 
and the positive activities that were enjoined, such as assembling to study 
and reflect, to relax and to be joyful. 


Popular Practices and Rituals 


In addition to the widespread practice of ritual circumcision and Sabbath 
observance throughout the Mediterranean region, there is also evidence of 
what can be called “popular” religion that was not necessarily sanctioned by 
central elites. This might also be conceived as localized practices of a 
broader or great tradition. In contrast to the Jerusalem Temple or the scribal 
activity of copying and maintaining sacred texts, such popular forms of 
religion generally required no ritual specialist, as did circumcision or 
sacrifice, or any commitment to literacy, as did the study and discussion of 
the Torah of Moses as part of Sabbath worship. 

The practice of “magic” was one such form of popular religion. 
Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, “magic” had a bad name 
in scholarship. J.G. Frazer (1922) made a, strong distinction between 
“magic” and “religion” with the former reflecting a more primitive and 
superstitious form of belief. More recent scholarship has recognized the 
continuity between such popular, individual forms of religious practice and 
more communal and institutionally sanctioned forms (Angel 2009; Schafer 
1997). In a similar way, earlier scholarship distinguished between “Jewish” 
or “Christian” and pagan or other kinds of magical practices. Among Jews, 
magic sometimes took on shared forms with others throughout the 
Mediterranean region but also might have some distinctive elements. 
Marcel Simon understood Jewish magic to have three aspects: a heightened 


appreciation for Hebrew words that were not necessarily understood but 
were regarded as having a special power; the power of the divine name of 
Israel’s God (although this was recognized by pagans as well); and a high 
regard for angels and demons, which was sometimes coupled with a clear 
angelolatry (Simon 1986 [1948 orig]). Be that as it may, it can be difficult 
to discern the provenance of any given text, and who used it, whether Jews, 
pagans, or later, Christians (van der Horst 2006). 

One text that illustrates the continuity between prayer and magic is the 
first century Prayer of Jacob, which was found in a collection of Greek 
magical prayers (van der Horst and Newman 2008). The collection of 
magical recipes probably belonged to an itinerant “magos” or magician, that 
is, a ritual practitioner who was not recognized as part of any official 
institutional cult. The prayer invokes the “God of the patriarchs” who is 
“enthroned on Mt. Sinai,” and the prayer requests both wisdom and 
transformation into an immortal angel. It includes instructions to repeat the 
prayer seven times while facing north and east. The person offering the 
prayer was to be “from the nation of Israel” and so the prayer was probably 
used for Jewish clients. Like many of the other Greek prayers in the 
collection that betray no other Jewish elements, the Prayer of Jacob 
contains “voces mysticae,” that is, arcane and mysterious words, in this 
case, unintelligible syllables that include play on the Tetragrammaton or 
other divine names. Scholars have differed on their view of the role of these 
words, whether for example they serve to provide “credentials” for the 
expertise of the magos (Graf 1991) or as a means of speaking to the gods in 
the gods’ own language, as a kind of “alphabetic nonsense—rhythmic, 
incantatory, persuasive” (Cox Miller 1986, 495). 

The hoped-for potency through the ritual use of the divine name also 
appears in many later amulets, lamellae, and curse tablets. The bi-syllabic 
transcription of YHWH commonly appears as “Iao” in Greek texts. While 
no amulets were found at Qumran, the Dead Sea Scrolls provide plenty of 
evidence that the Yahad movement had a heightened reverence for the 
divine name and its power, reflected in scribal practices relating to its 
avoidance in manuscripts and to severe penalties for misuse in uttering the 
divine name within the community. 

Another genre of magical ritual is apotropaic prayer texts. These prayers 
or hymns request divine protection from evil spirits. Though such prayers 
are known from ancient Israel (e.g., Psalm 91), they became more frequent 


in the Second Temple period. Many were found among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Early work on these prayers sought to differentiate between a 
common or “mainstream” Judaism and the Qumran community (Nitzan 
1994). The predominate view now distinguishes not only between works of 
sectarian origin, those of the Yahad, but also non-sectarian prayers 
reflecting the beliefs and practices of a broader swath of early Judaism 
(Eshel 2003). Sectarian apotropaic prayers are 4Q510—511, 4Q444, 6Q18, 
and 11Q11. Some of these prayers were to be pronounced by the Maskil, a 
ritual specialist who was a central community leader, to “frighten and 
terrify” the demons. Non-sectarian texts include prayers imbedded in the 


Aramaic Levi Document (4Q213a), two psalms in the well-known 11QPs* 
Scroll, and two in the book of Jubilees (Jub 6:1—7, 12: 19-20). 

A common perspective on embodiment underlies apotropaic prayer, that 
demons or evil spirits can invade the physical body. Miryam Brand has 
argued for two main understandings about the origin of sin in Second 
Temple Judaism, one that locates sin’s origin within the human inclination 
itself and another that locates sin in terms of demonic influence (Brand 
2013). This raises questions about anthropological differences in 
understanding how the “social body” (Scheper-Hughes and Lock 1987) is 
constructed by a given community. It also raises questions about differing 
theological perspectives on how God can be conceived in relation to evil in 
the world. Ben Sira and Philo, for example, conceive human beings to be in 
control of their own actions, and neither one mentions apotropaic prayer. 
Whether or not all Jews believed in the existence of such spiritual beings, 
practices to protect from demonic forces continued to play a role in Jewish 
life in the Roman period and beyond. In late antiquity, unglazed pottery 
bowls were inscribed with Aramaic incantations that often included biblical 
citations in Hebrew with pictures of demons. They also often make 
reference to mythical stories from both Jewish and non-Jewish materials. 
They were buried in and around the house in order to afford protection for 
the dwellers (Levene 2003; Naveh and Shaked 1998). 

Blessings are a kind of pronouncement that exhibits a range of forms in 
the Second Temple period. There is as yet no synthetic or comprehensive 
scholarly treatment of blessings and their development. Any such work 
would need to include the witness of the Septuagint, which has its own 
liturgical “idiolect” that seems to have developed among Greek-speaking 
Jews (Joosten 2011). One kind of blessing served as a kind of counterpoint 


to curses and is found juxtaposed as part of a covenant ritual to seal 
commitment to a law code (e.g. Lev. 26, Deut 28). Pronouncement of 
blessing in the Hebrew Bible could issue from God (Gen 1:27-28) or 
humans (Ruth 2:4). In the Second Temple period, other kinds of blessings 
develop that are not related to covenant, such as a ritual practice of speech 
that is oppositionally related to apotropaic prayer. Like the apotropaic 
prayers, they presuppose a world filled with live and potent spiritual powers 
(Frohlich 2010). Curses and incantations typically invoked the name of a 
particular male or female demon (like Lilith) in order to expel them from 
the body of the suffering person (Alexander 1999). 

Some blessings use the name of God either to protect humans from evil 
or to invoke a positive spirit on someone. The priestly blessing of Num 
6:24-26 served as such a blessing. The book of Numbers provides no 
context for the use of this blessing in time and space but refers only to those 
who are to pronounce it: the descendants of Aaron. Two tiny silver amulets 
discovered in a tomb at Ketef Hinnom in Jerusalem, thought to date 
between the seventh and fifth centuries BCE, offer the earliest extra-biblical 
evidence for this Priestly blessing. Designed to be worn around a person’s 
neck, amulets were intended to serve an apotropaic function in protecting 
the individual body, or perhaps the entire tomb site (Smoak 2015). There is 
a paucity of evidence for amulets in the Second Temple era in contrast to 
the late antique period when they are abundant. One prominent exception is 
the gold plate inscribed with the divine name said to have been worn by the 
high priest. This is described in a range of sources (Let. Arist. 98, WisSol 
18:24; Philo Vit Mos 2:113, Josephus War 5.235; Ant 3.178; Bohak 2008, 
116-117). 


Daily Prayer 


We cannot complete a discussion of individual practices during the Second 
Temple period without attending to the emergence of daily prayer, which 
becomes a required practice in rabbinic Judaism and is central to Christian 
life in all of its diverse branches as well. The pre-exilic literature of the 
Hebrew Bible depicts individuals praying spontaneously or on particular 


occasions, for example, Jacob’s prayer in Gen 32:10-12 as he is about to 
encounter Esau. 

In contrast to ancient Israel, in the late Second Temple period daily 
prayer came to be practiced by a variety of Jews (Falk 1998). Daniel is 
described as praying three times a day (Dan 6:10-11; cf. Ps 55). Ben Sira 
mentions praying and confessing sin each morning as part of a scribe’s 
daily activity (Sir 39:5—6). There is no legal mandate for daily prayer in the 
Pentateuch, and it is difficult to pinpoint a particular time for the beginning 
of this practice. According to Jeremy Penner, daily prayer was a diverse 
phenomenon without as yet universally fixed texts (Penner 2012). He has 
identified three different rationales for its practice: that prayer was modeled 
on sacrificial times; grounded in scripture (especially Deut 6:7); and 
connected to the luminary cycles. His concern is with finding prescribed 
times for offering prayer and for fixed wording. A less strict definition of 
“fixed” prayer allows for the possibility of regularized daily prayer with one 
particular prescribed liturgy. Such a practice would in fact accord with what 
we know of scriptures during the Hellenistic-Roman period. The books of 
scripture were still fluid and although the Torah of Moses and the prophets 
were regarded as scriptures, the canonization process had not been 
finalized. 

The question of when the statutory Jewish liturgy, the Amidah and its 
blessings, crystallized remains an open question. The methods for 
addressing this issue have been primarily philological and historical. Joseph 
Heinemann argued for a gradual and evolutionary process, and Ezra 
Fleischer argued strongly that the Amidah was created de novo after the 
Temple destruction. The “Words of the Luminaries” (4Q504—506) found at 
Qumran provide the earliest extant communal set of daily prayers to be said 
during the course of a week (Chazon 2007). These prayers show no signs of 
being sectarian, that is, containing the distinctive ideas and terminology 
related to the Yahad’s beliefs and organization. 

Josephus also provides evidence for the offering of daily prayers. As a 
Hellenistic Jew, Josephus was comfortable with Greek mores and customs 
while maintaining his own Judaic perspective. He mentions that it was 
customary to pray while sacrifices were being performed at the Temple 
(Contra Ap., 2.193-198). He also mentions their ideal content, that people 
should pray for the community and give thanks. His description of the 
character of prayer matches the content of some of the prayers that he 


composed to put in the mouths of characters in the retelling of Jewish 
history in the Antiquities (Jonquière 2007). He also mentions the obligation 
to pray twice daily, as well as the custom of wearing tefillin and the posting 
of mezuzot on door frames (Ant. 4.212-213). The ritualized wearing of 
scripture is attested much earlier than Josephus. The earliest tefillin and 
mezuzot discovered at Qumran, which contain not yet standardized 
scriptural passages, offer another example of liturgical practice at the 
intersection of embodied practice and scriptural reworking, a way of being 
entangled in text (Cohn 2008). So, too, in the diaspora setting of Egypt, this 
practice is attested in the Letter of Aristeas §168—170 (Wright 2007). 


THE LITURGICAL BoDY: THE COMMUNITY 
AND THE TEMPLE 


Not all Jews had access to the Temple during the Hellenistic-Roman era and 
to its daily system of atoning sacrifices, not to mention the three yearly 
festivals that were celebrated there. We can see that “temple alternatives” 
emerge during the Second Temple period. These alternatives anticipate in 
some respects the eventual replacement of the sacrificial system with the 
rabbinic emphasis on torah study, prayer, and observance of commandments 
after the destruction of the Temple. The connection between the temple and 
the development of prayer is undisputed in broad terms (Regev 2014). The 
finer tuned questions such as the relationship of prayer to sacrifice, whether 
institutionalized prayer originated in the Temple, and the timing of prayer 
and its orientation remain under discussion. 

The manuscripts from Qumran offer one such alternative to the temple. 
A number of scholars have argued that the Qumran Yahad community 
rejected the Jerusalem Temple and saw their own activities as a substitute 
for it (Gartner 1965; Harrington 2004). The community understood its 
worship to serve an atoning function in place of sacrifice (IQS 8-9, 
especially 9:3-6; Sarason 2003). In fulfilling this function, the community 
itself was set aside as holy, akin to the central sanctuary. The pesher 4Q174 
(Florilegium) depicts the community as a “miqdash adam,” which has been 
interpreted as a human sanctuary or a “temple of men” (Brooke 1985; 
Dimant 1986). Indeed, the conception of a temple is used symbolically in at 


least ten ways in that priestly oriented movement (Brooke 2007). The 
activity of the community members was understood to be like that of the 
priests in the temple (Garcia Martinez 1999). For example, the male 
members of the sect wore white linen garments like temple priests. Not all 
scholars agree with this portrayal of the Yahad as offering an adequate 
substitute for the Temple’s function of purification and atonement (Haber 
2008; Klawans 2000). Scholarship that engages theories of embodiment and 
conceptual metaphor theory would likely be salutary in advancing this 
discussion. 

Another feature of life in the community was its heightened concern for 
both holiness and purity. Purity is a prerequisite for holiness (Klawans 
2000). The Qumran Yahad ranked its members on the basis of their degree 
of purity. The sectarian works 4QMMT (Some Works of the Law) and 
11QT (Temple Scroll) advocate stringent purity laws. 

Ritual purity was of concern more broadly in early Judaism beyond that 
of priests in the Temple who were necessarily concerned with maintaining a 
pure state while in a space considered holy. The interest in individual purity 
can have social implications, both for demarcating social groups and for 
relative status and prestige. In that regard, the polemic of Jesus against 
Pharisaic strictness has been interpreted not so much as a criticism of purity 
laws and their observance, per se, but as a critique aimed at “the Pharisees’ 
use of halakhic boundaries and scrupulousness in observing the law in order 
to attain position and reputation within society” (Regev 2000, 201). More 
than three hundred migva’ot, stepped ritual baths, have been found at 
archaeological sites in Palestine in both domestic and public places. The 
Qumran site has ten stepped baths. Roland de Vaux viewed the pools only 
as cisterns for collecting water in the desert (de Vaux 1961), but he was 
writing before the discovery of ritual baths throughout the land. The large 
size and number of miqva’ot found at Qumran suggest a heightened concern 
for ritual purity through bathing (Magness 2002). 

Those in the diaspora could certainly not participate in daily sacrifice. 
Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and attendance at festivals might be a rare 
opportunity if it happened at all. The origin and role of synagogues in 
relation to the Jerusalem Temple has long been debated. For limitations of 
space, we refer readers to other essays in this volume. One longstanding 
point of scholarly difference, however, concerns the status of the synagogue 
while the Temple in Jerusalem was still standing. Diaspora synagogues, 


particularly in Egypt, were regarded as places of worship, as suggested by 
the word found in inscriptions to designate them as proseuche or a place of 
prayer. Some scholars have argued that synagogues in the land served 
primarily social and political purposes but were not considered to have an 
inherent sacred status as did the Temple (Richardson 2002) or only 
gradually came to have a sacred status in late antiquity (Levine 2005). 
Another position has held that the synagogues were places viewed as holy 
themselves (Fine, 1997) or even acquiring the sanctity of miniature temples 
(Binder 2001). The recently excavated synagogue in the Galilean town of 
ancient Magdala dating to the first century CE adds ballast to the “holy 
synagogue” perspective. A limestone ashlar carved with imagery from the 
temple/tabernacle, including a seven-branched menorah, was discovered in 
the center of the synagogue. The stone is thus unique, to date, in that it 
contains cultic imagery from the Temple-tabernacle in the land not far from 
Jerusalem. The function of this stone is not yet clear. A platform for reading 
the torah has been suggested (Aviam 2013; Binder 2014), but in the absence 
of other exemplars of such a stone, other scholars are more reluctant to 
pinpoint a particular ritual use (Fine 2017). Theoretical frameworks such as 
spatial theory for understanding the conceptualization and experience of 
synagogues and their space offer one promising new avenue of research for 
understanding this phenomenon and others (Krause 2017). 


RITUAL INNOVATION: THE RISE OF 
SCRIPTURE AND THE RITUALIZATION OF 
TORAH 


Up to this point, we have discussed issues such as Sabbath and circumcision 
that have had a long trajectory of scholarly interest and discussion. In the 
space remaining, we turn to a new approach still in its adolescence that 
relates to the intersection of scripture formation and worship. Jewish 
liturgical practices can fruitfully be understood in relation to the 
textualization of Jewish cultural life in the post-exilic period. 

In Israelite antiquity, unlike the sacrifices whose offering was restricted 
to ritual specialists, prayers could be offered by anyone (Greenberg 1983). 


One characteristic feature of prayer texts in the Second Temple period was 
the tendency to include wording and interpretations of earlier scripture 
(Berlin 2003; Falk 2007; Kugel 2006; Newman 1999). Indeed, such re- 
ingestion and reworking of the scriptural tradition, through allusion, 
interpretation, and citation was a hallmark of all early Jewish literary texts 
in the time well before the Bible came into being. Scripturalized prayers 
thus seem to reflect a learned milieu rather than a strictly “popular” 
phenomenon. While anyone might learn to recite the scriptural passages of 
the Shema or a simple Jewish prayer like the Lord’s Prayer, these longer 
prayers found both within narratives and as collections such as the Qumran 
Thanksgiving Hymns, represent an innovation. How can we account for this 
innovation in worship and ritual? 

In thinking about how texts, prayers, and worship are related, the work 
of Catherine Bell is instructive. She has called attention to the social and 
performative aspects of the texts in constituting a social reality: 


What is the significance or functional effect of writing ritual down, both vis-a-vis ritual, and 
as a written text? How does writing a text or depicting ritual in a text act upon the social 
relations involved in textual and ritual activities? Ultimately, how are the media of 
communication creating a situation rather than reflecting it; how are they restricting social 
interactions rather than merely expressing them? (Bell 1988, 368-369) 


She refers to this process as the “textualization of ritual” and the 
simultaneous “ritualization of text.” Thinking in terms of Bell’s ritualization 
can help us better appreciate the complex and subtle relationship between 
text and rite in its larger social world over time. 

A current scholarly consensus is that the scriptures were still fluid 
throughout the Hellenistic-Roman era. This includes the Torah of Moses 
and the prophets but extends to other works seemingly regarded as scripture 
by different Jewish groups such as Tobit, Jubilees, or 1 Enoch. In learned 
communities such as the Qumran Yahad, the scribal school envisioned in 
Ben Sira, or in Philo’s depiction of the Therapeutae (Vit Cont.), and even in 
the weekly gatherings to study the Torah, and presumably other works, one 
can envision the generative potential of scriptural interpretation and 
communal prayer for shaping communities. 

A ritual innovation writ large during the centuries after the exile was the 
inclusion of interpretive scriptural tradition as part of life devoted to study 
and prayer. Worship practices and growth of text and scripture are 


intertwined. Indeed, this dialectical entwinement is crucial for 
understanding the matrix in which text becomes scripture, texts that come 
to be accepted as revelatory and formative for shaping the identity of 
individuals and communities (Newman 2018). Two examples of such 
ritualization may be offered briefly to provide a sense of the breadth of this 
phenomenon in early Judaism, one from the Qumran corpus, and one 
relating to confessional prayer in Baruch. 


Ritual Innovation within the Qumran Yahad 


A first example of the textualization of ritual concerns the entry ritual into 
the Qumran Yahad, described at the beginning of the Community Rule 
(IQS 1:16-2:18). The daily study of scripture, its interpretation, and 
communal prayer was central to the life of the community (1QS 8:12-16). 
The Yahad was centered around texts in a way that shaped the self in 
relation to the tight cohesion of the movement. The community is described 
as gathering for a third of each night “to read in the scroll, to explain the 
regulation, and to bless together” (1QS 6:6-8). The Yahad’s formation was 
both communal and internally ranked. 

The covenant renewal ceremony with its blessing and curses is largely 
modeled on the crossing of the Jordan and the covenant making ceremony 
at the end of Deuteronomy 27-28. One innovation was that the Yahad 
reconstrued a one-time event marking entry into the land by crossing over 
the Jordan into an annually reenacted ceremony of crossing into the 
covenant of the Yahad (Fraade 2003). Another innovation pertains to the 
leadership depicted. Deuteronomy considers all Levites to be priests; the 
Yahad distinguishes them with a hierarchical differential in obligations. 
Three groups of people are included in the entry ritual: the priests, the 
levites, and the “ones crossing over into the covenant.” There are three parts 
to the rite: entrance of new initiates; blessings and curses; and the crossing 
over into the covenant (1QS 1:16-2:21-25). Scholars have long observed 
the adaptation of the Priestly Blessing of Numbers 6:24-26 in both the 
blessings of the priests and the curses of the Levites. The blessing 
pronounced by the priest in 1QS 2:2-4 expands each clause of the Aaronic 
blessing with a phrase from scripture, primarily from the prophets and 


psalms. This reworking results in a scripturalized prayer that endorses a 
particular community perspective through its own interpretation (Brooke 
2015). 

We have thus considered the textualization of the ritual, but not yet the 
ritualization of the text. The Community Rule is one of a number of 
sectarian texts that carry a superscription, “le-Maskil.” The Maskil was the 
chief leader of the Yahad, an official who served as the chief priest 
responsible for the annual spiritual evaluation of the Yahad (1QS 3:13— 
4:26), for teaching esoteric knowledge, and liturgical training (1QS 9:12— 
10:5). He serves as a pious exemplar by offering a psalm (10S 10:6-11:22). 
1QS thus helps both to secure and promote his status as a priestly ritual 
leader in the text while at the same time incorporating and indeed 
mandating the performance of scripturalized prayer in its entry rite. 


Ritual Innovation through the Confession of 
Baruch 


A second example of ritual innovation offers perhaps a more demonstrable 
example of the ritualization of text and the entwinement of worship and 
scriptural interpretation. Baruch was probably written in the first century 
BCE so it reflects a narrative retrojection to the sixth century exile. The book 
of Baruch as it appears in modern Bibles includes five chapters. The 
narrative introduction (Bar 1:1-16) provides the frame for contextualizing a 
long confessional prayer (1:15-3:8), a wisdom poem (3:9-4:4), and a poem 
of consolation to and about Zion (4:5-5:9). The ritual innovation is that 
Jeremiah’s scribe Baruch provides liturgical instruction from his place of 
exile in Babylon to the high priest and people in Jerusalem. The book thus 
provides an etiology for confessional prayer to restore people from the 
diaspora. The book also secures the scribal figure Baruch as the liturgical 
leader of the Jewish community who institutes this practice. 

The prayer in Baruch 1:15-3:8 is part of a larger body of confessional 
prayers evident in the Persian and Greco-Roman eras. The number and 
identification of these confessional prayers varies, but the following prayers 
are usually included: Ezra 9:5-15; Neh1:4—-11; 9:6-37; Dan 9:4-19, Bar 


1:15-3:8; the Prayer of Azariah; Tob 3:1-6; 3 Macc 2:1-10; 4Q393 
(Communal Confession), and 4Q504 2 v—vi (the Words of the Heavenly 
Lights). The trauma of the Babylonian exile played a crucial role in 
stimulating the development of a confessional prayer tradition in the 
Persian period. A good deal of scholarship has been devoted to these 
prayers. Such confessions, cast in the first-person plural even when offered 
by an individual, are characterized by their extended and repeated 
confession of sin in the context of reviewing the history of Israel and 
including a petition for forgiveness (Balentine 2006). A renewed phase of 
scholarship has focused in particular on the tradition history of the 
“penitential” prayers of the post-exilic period, assessing among other 
elements, their compositional use of scripture (Boda, Falk, and Werline 
2006-2009). A more recent study questions whether the ancient Israelite 
self was conceived with an interiority like the modern self and argues that 
“repentance” and a penitential process are post-biblical conceptualizations 
(Lambert 2016). In any case, the prayers acknowledge guilt for wrongdoing 
in a corporate confession and recognize divine righteousness for 
punishment using in particular wording from Leviticus 26 and 
Deuteronomy 28, which was thought to ensure the reversal of the covenant 
curses of Deuteronomy. Most of the confessional prayers thus seek to put an 
end to negative conditions resulting from the exile, or implicitly in a later 
era, to the situation of the diaspora population. 

According to the narrative at the beginning of Baruch, the scribe read 
“the words of this book” to the king and exiles in Babylon. He then sends 
the scroll to the high priest and people in Jerusalem with instructions to 
pray for Nebuchadnezzar and to pray for the exiles. Baruch introduces the 
prayer by designating the time and place for its recitation as well as making 
it a communal obligation for festivals and other appointed times. 

Like all other confessional prayers, Bar 1:15-3:8 is thickly allusive to 
scripture. The prayer itself begins as the explicit instruction from Baruch of 
the appropriate words to say, starting with an acknowledgement of divine 
righteousness and the guilt of the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem (1:15- 
2:10). A unique feature of Baruch’s prayer are the four citation formulas 
that introduce Mosaic or prophetic oracles (Bar 2:2-3; 2:20-23; 2:24b, and 
2:29-35). Baruch weaves Jeremianic language into the composition of his 
confession. Jeremiah is, however, never mentioned. One oracle (Bar 2: 29— 
35) recognizes the fulfillment of the prophecy of destruction related to 


disobedience concerning the Mosaic law (Bar 2:29) and includes wording 
from Jeremianic oracles of hope that foresees the repentance of the people 
in exile, the end of the diaspora, and the creation of an everlasting covenant. 
The inclusion of such “prophetic” oracles in the prayer is important 
rhetorically in relation to the status of Baruch. As the exilic leader cast as 
the author of the prayer, Baruch the scribe is the one understood to identify 
and discern both those prophetic oracles that have been fulfilled and those 
still imminently awaiting fulfillment. At the same time, the wording of these 
oracular prophecies represents a creative conflation of authoritative 
language, both from the prophets and from the prophecy of Mosaic torah. 
“Baruch” is thus also writing his own prophetic oracles within a prayer. 
This is ritual innovation. 

Such a scripturalized prayer depicts the one who composes it as adept at 
learning. Baruch becomes an explicit liturgical maestro, who teaches not 
only his community in Babylon, but also his compatriots in Jerusalem, 
implicitly even the temple establishment, how to pray. From a narrative 
perspective, Baruch also provides an etiology for the practice of 
confessional prayer. This was the “first” such confession offered, five years 
into the exile (Bar 1:2) as a means for bringing an end to the exile and for 
reconstituting the people both in Babylon and Judah. Baruch transforms and 
overwrites the prophetic voices of old with his oracles in this prayer; he also 
trumps the high priest in Jerusalem by giving him liturgical instruction in 
order to secure the well-being and return of Israel. Such sapiential 
innovation in effect ritualizes a new form of Jeremiah because the text of 
Baruch circulates as the book of Jeremiah in some quarters. What now 
circulates separately in Bibles as “Baruch” was consistently cited as part of 
Jeremiah in the Latin Church Fathers at least through the eighth century. 

My discussion of the ritualization of text and the textualization of ritual 
may augur a new focus on ritual innovation not only in early Judaism but 
also in considering the Hebrew Bible (MacDonald 2016). A more 
interdisciplinary approach to issues of worship and ritual, as called for by 
Lawrence Hoffman (Hoffman 1987) would enrich the scholarship in the 
area of Judaism in the Second Temple period, which is increasingly rich 
with liturgical manuscripts and archaeological finds, not to mention, new 
approaches to this material. 


SUGGESTED READING 


There is no recent synthetic treatment of worship and ritual in the Second 
Temple period. Groundbreaking and seminal as it was for scholarship, the 
work ofE. P. Sanders (1992) is concerned primarily with the Roman era. It 
is also now outdated because of the wealth of scholarship that has been 
produced on different fronts. With few exceptions, scholarship on ritual and 
worship in early Judaism has employed traditional philological, literary, and 
historical methods. The use of methods from the social sciences, including 
the sub-category of ritual studies, pioneered by a few scholars working on 
the Qumran material, could be fruitfully extended to all areas. Considerable 
work has been completed on Qumran materials. For an overview, see Falk 
(2010), who focuses especially on prayer but also lays out important issues 
for thinking about early Jewish liturgy more broadly. For purity issues in 
early Judaism, see Klawans (2000). Kiley (1997) offers a welcome 
anthology of prayer texts from the Greco-Roman era. A similar project to be 
edited by Rodney A. Werline and Daniel K. Falk is in the gestational stages. 
More work awaits the eager scholar of worship and ritual. 
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CHAPTER 27 


STEFAN Ce REIF 


QUESTIONS 


WHAT did the rabbis inherit from the rituals and worship that are 
documented in the Hebrew Bible? How did they maintain some of those 
and in what way did they change others? Is it true to say that biblical texts 
always had a central role in the liturgy of Rabbinic Judaism? Did the theory 
and practice of rabbinic prayer evolve through the talmudic and post- 
talmudic periods? If so, what is the nature of that evolution and what 
motivated it? This article will attempt to answer these and related questions. 


TEMPLE 


The Temple that existed in Jerusalem in the centuries leading up to the axial 
age (800-200 BCE) was an inspiration to those who formulated the ideology 
and practice of Rabbinic Judaism, not only during that period but also in the 
centuries that followed its destruction in 70 ce. That building was 
constructed late in the sixth century BCE following the return of groups of 
Jews from the Babylonian Exile that had been imposed upon them seventy 
years earlier. It became the center of formal Jewish worship for the Persian 
state of Judah and for its political successors in the Hellenistic world. 


Although there is evidence that other Jewish shrines existed in Jewish 
communities in Transjordan and Egypt, the importance and centrality of the 
Jerusalem cult grew in the era that is unsurprisingly known as the Second 
Temple period. The power of the priesthood also increased and gradually 
became a political as much as a religious institution. The rituals, conducted 
by a caste of priests but including some that were assisted by the levites, 
attracted pilgrims from the Diaspora as well as from the homeland, and the 
Temple went through a successful process of expansion and 
aggrandizement during the reign of Herod the Great. 


FORMULAS 


Whether or not the Psalms that are known from the Hebrew Bible had their 
origins in or around the Temple ritual is a controversial topic. What may be 
stated with confidence is that the contents of some of them indicate that 
they were recited by Jews who made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. They 
refer to visits to the holy shrine, are enthusiastic about its rites, and express 
a desire for those to be conducted sincerely. It may even be the case that at 
some point during the Second Temple period psalms won themselves a 
place within rituals that were conducted on or around the Temple Mount. 
Nevertheless, the sacrificial offering was normally made in silence. The 
officiating priest, or the Israelite making the offering, was required in a few 
instances to make a declaration confessing that a sin had been committed. 
In addition, a special formula was recited when the first fruits from the farm 
were brought by an individual to the Temple. Such a declaration may have 
had an ancient pedigree, incorporating as it did references to the people’s 
origins and utilizing phraseology that had historical and theological 
significance, as well as an agricultural context. Another declaration that was 
undoubtedly a familiar one in Temple circles, and that was used on special 
occasions, was the priestly benediction of Num 6:24-26. 


The rabbinic traditions of the first two centuries describe a custom known 
as the ma’amad, which catered for those Jews who did not make the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem with the priests and levites from their area when 
those religious functionaries took their turn in conducting the cultic 
arrangements of the national shrine. They gathered in their hometown, 
fasted and recited biblical passages, possibly also offering prayers of some 
sort. Since that tradition is not a part of later rabbinic liturgy, it is reasonable 
to assume that the rabbinic report about it has at least a degree of historical 
accuracy. 


TEMPLE REJECTION 


Although the literary and archaeological sources attest to busy activity on 
the Temple Mount and to a major use of the cultic facility by many Jews, 
the role of the Temple towards the end of the Second Temple period was by 
no means an uncontroversial one. While the Sadduceans and their 
priesthood undoubtedly saw the Jerusalem shrine as the center of their 
worship, there were others who were less enthusiastic. The sect or sects 
whose writings are represented by the finds in the Judean Desert had 
become disillusioned by the politicization of the Temple and the priesthood 
under the Hasmonean dynasty and had adopted other methods (to be noted 
below) for expressing themselves liturgically. The Jews who saw Jesus of 
Nazareth as their spiritual leader were also uncomfortable about the 
commercial aspects of what transpired on the Temple Mount. 


SYNAGOGUE 


For their part, the Pharisees and proto-Rabbis appear to have been the 
driving force behind the development of the synagogue as a center of 
Jewish religious expression. Remarkably for an institution that later became 
so central for Rabbinic Judaism, scholars have been unable to state in 
anything like categorical and clear terms the nature of its origins and early 
development. It may have had its roots in the Babylonian Exile, in the 
Egyptian Diaspora, or in the Judean state during the Persian and Greek 


periods, and it may first have served as a social, educational, and 
recreational center, rather than a place of prayer. It is now widely 
recognized that it existed at the same time as the Jerusalem Temple and did 
not replace it as a place of worship at this early period. A Greek inscription 
from the first (or second?) pre-Christian century records that a certain 
Theodotos built and presided over a synagogue that was used for reading 
the Torah, practicing religious traditions, and hosting visitors, but does not 
include prayer among its activities. Philo and Josephus record that Jews met 
to read biblical texts and to study but make no mention of any statutory 
liturgy, and the Gospels testify to the synagogue as mainly a center of study, 
exposition, and even healing of the sick. It took some three or four more 
centuries before the role of the synagogue as a center of Jewish ritual and 
worship become more authoritatively established. 


PERSONAL PRAYERS 


If the Temple still constituted the place where formal Jewish worship was 
conducted by way of the sacrificial cult, with its attendant rites and 
procedures, it is necessary to clarify where the earliest proponents of 
Rabbinic or proto-Rabbinic Judaism found precedents for a spiritual 
concern with individual prayer. Pre-exilic biblical texts are in no doubt 
about the importance and value of individual prayer and there are many 
examples of leading figures expressing their needs, wishes, and feelings to 
God and their recognition of His unique nature and powers. For the 
Hebrews and Jews, such prayers were a matter of personal rather than 
communal religiosity. They had more in common with oaths, curses, 
blessings, and prophecy than they did with formalized congregational ritual, 
and they were democratic rather than elitist, given that they were not 
subject to intermediaries such as priests. This dichotomy between the 
national cult and the personal entreaty gradually weakened during the 
Second Temple period, which saw a growing degree of fusion between the 
two Jewish religious elements. The Temple location came to be more 
closely associated with the recitation of psalms and prayers and the 
spontaneous approach to God evolved into a more standard genre. The 
penitential prayers in Ezra, Nehemiah and Daniel testify to such a literary 


and liturgical evolution and exhibit a lengthiness and formal structure that 
constituted a novel development. The worshippers contrast their people’s 
failures and guilt with God’s greatness and forgiveness and humbly promise 
to improve on their religious behavior. Such prayers, although they included 
historical and didactic elements, did not yet constitute any form of fixed 
ritual to challenge that of the Temple. The books of the Apocrypha and the 
Pseudepigrapha also record such elements and indicate that the Jews of the 
period included cosmological, angelological, eschatological, and mystical 
themes among the prayers of righteous individuals. They also employed 
personal prayers for divine assistance at times of personal or national 
hardship, as well as requests for divine blessings in particular 
circumstances. 


LITURGICAL NOTIONS 


The Jews in the streets of the hellenistic world enjoyed a closeness with the 
Temple in Jerusalem but, like the scholar and writer Simeon Ben Sira in 
Jerusalem, they could complement such an allegiance with other 
expressions of liturgy and spirituality. For Ben Sira himself, there appears 
to have been neither fixed timetables for prayers nor specific compositions. 
He was also not especially interested in angels, apocalypse, and eschatology 
but acknowledged the possibility of worshipping God by intellectual and 
educational means, as well as by way of his beloved Temple. It was the 
groups represented in the manuscripts found in the Judean Desert almost 
seventy years ago that chose to recite regular prayers at specific times, even 
if their formulation and contexts were not yet wholly consistent. They were 
undoubtedly instrumental in taking formal liturgy forward by using their 
prayers to achieve a greater spiritual intensity, and by attaching their own 
linguistic and religious significance to the notions that they had inherited 
from the Hebrew Bible. Such notions related to the election of Israel, the 
status of Zion, the holiness of Jerusalem, the return of the Davidic dynasty, 
and the manifestation of God’s great power in their own day and in the 
future. 


THEOLOGICAL PRIORITIES 


Like those groups whose literary remains were found in and around 
Qumran, the earliest rabbis or their predecessors had to formulate a 
religious response to the changing political, social, and intellectual situation 
in which they found themselves. This was already true in the last decades of 
Jewish independence, but the response became a matter of considerable 
urgency when the Temple was destroyed in the 70 CE and when, with crisis 
following crisis, the Jews were also deprived of their state, their freedom, 
and even some of their religious practices. Large numbers of Jews were 
murdered, publicly tortured, and carried off as slaves. Establishing the place 
of prayer within their theological hierarchy was neither a simple nor an 
uncontroversial matter. For some, the centrality of the Temple ritual had to 
be replaced by a total devotion to the study of Torah, while others argued 
that charitable and ethical behavior of the highest standard was the 
equivalent of that earlier form of worship. The new “liturgy” (‘avodah) was 
therefore in the intellect and in the conscience, rather than in a physical 
location. Prayer might be one of the Jewish religious precepts but had no 
more special status than any of the other daily practices that characterized 
observant Judaism. Other teachers saw the need for a formalized set of 
prayers and blessings that could stand at the center of Jewish worship but 
there was no agreement as to whether this would be a permanent 
arrangement or merely a temporary compromise until such time as the 
Temple buildings and rituals had been restored. It was therefore a moot 
point whether such prayers and blessings should be allocated a communal 
location, in the study center or the synagogue, or maintained as a matter for 
the individual within the domestic setting. 


PIETISM 


The earliest rabbinic traditions record ambivalent attitudes to other aspects 
of prayer. One of these concerned the role of the mystic and of mysticism. 
They discussed whether the efficacy of prayer was dependent on the 
assistance of especially pious individuals who would make entreaty on 


behalf of their more ordinary Jewish fellows. These spiritually charged 
pietists could by some magical or mystical means obtain access to Divine 
favor. Was prayer therefore to be conducted primarily by such spiritual 
intermediaries? The alternative view was an acceptance of the reality that, 
even if most Jews were not so spiritually blessed or ascetically inclined, this 
did not rule out their success in reaching out to the Divine and having their 
prayers answered. They could achieve that by more mundane means. Their 
recitation of fixed formulas three times a day, together with the use of the 
tallit and tefillin, would meet the religious requirement and maintain their 
close relationship with heaven. The language to be used for such prayer was 
to be exclusively Hebrew in only a minority of cases while other languages 
—with Greek being accorded pride of place among them—could be used if 
they were better understood by the worshipper. 


SCRIPTURAL READINGS 


The repetition of verses, or of parts of verses, and the use of antiphonal 
responses, were also matters of debate, as was the issue of brevity against 
prolixity in the prayers. How necessary was it to pray in the direction of 
Jerusalem? The maximalist position laid it down as a clear directive while 
its minimalist counterpart stressed that physical direction was not as 
essential as the metaphorical direction of one’s heart and mind towards 
heaven. Early rabbinic and early Christian sources document that there were 
readings from the Pentateuch and the Prophets at synagogue meetings in the 
first and second centuries, but there is no evidence to suggest that any more 
than a limited number of such readings were authoritatively stipulated, or 
that they took on the form of annual lectionaries. Of the five biblical scrolls 
(megillot), only the book of Esther had yet acquired a regular slot in the 
synagogue, since it was obviously read as a central feature of the ritual on 
the feast of Purim. The recitation of the books of Job, Ezra and Chronicles 
was suggested as a suitable way of ensuring the correct mood on the part of 
the High Priest before he conducted the Temple service on Yom Kippur. 


RABBINIC PRAYERS 


Within, or rather around, the context of the Temple service, at least as it was 
conducted in its latest decades, there is good reason to conclude that the 
simplest forms of the shema‘, the hallel, the priestly benediction, and the 
Decalogue were employed in some of the rituals, even if not in association 
with the actual sacrifices, at least within some of the rituals closely 
associated with the pilgrims’ visits to the Temple. At the same time one 
should not rule out the possibility that the rabbinic traditions that note the 
use of some, if not all, of these biblical texts date from later times and may 
have postulated their existence in the Temple context as a way of promoting 
their later use in the synagogue. 

Since, as earlier suggested, the early rabbinic traditions were keen to 
adopt and to adapt the biblical formula of benediction, as documented, for 
instance, in 1 Chron 29:10, it is not surprising to find that benedictions 
stood at the heart of the prayers as they were composed by such leading 
teachers of the second century CE as Rabban Gamaliel. There is an 
indication in the description of the Yom Kippur ritual in the Temple that 
such benedictions were already in existence in the period before the war 
against the Romans that led to the destruction of the Temple in 70 cE, but 
the rabbis of the subsequent decades laid down formulas that reflected not 
only notions to be found in the Hebrew Bible but also their own forms of 
these and the religious ideologies that they appended to them. 

The earliest items that were included in the prayers of Rabbinic Judaism 
were the Decalogue, the shema‘, the ‘amidah, and the birkat ha-mazon. 
These last three items subsequently enjoyed a long history at the center of 
Rabbinic liturgy and will shortly be described. The choice of the 
Decalogue, which was already included in the Nash Papyrus of the second 
or third century BCE and in tefillin (often but not very accurately described 
as phylacteries) from Qumran, became controversial in the second century 
CE, since there were rabbis who regarded it as bordering on the heretical to 
give some parts of the Pentateuch such a status while apparently denying it 
to others. It was therefore omitted in most authoritative circles, especially in 
Babylonia, but seems to have survived in at least some communities in the 
land of Israel, since it is found in numerous Genizah manuscripts of about 
the eleventh century. 

In the second century the rabbis, especially inspired by the determined 
efforts of Rabban Gamaliel, provided authoritative guidance as to how, 
when, where and by whom the shema , the ‘amidah and the birkat ha- 


mazon, which were each of a different hue and content, were to be recited. 
The idea was to ensure that they reflected rabbinic theology as it was then 
being understood and to introduce some degree of consistency between 
them. Given that these sets of readings and blessings originated within a 
variety of contexts and were perhaps even promoted by different groups, the 
central rabbinic principle was they should be linked together in formal acts 
of worship and recited, where appropriate, together with the use of a sisit 
(the fringes prescribed in Num 15:37-41) and the tefillin (said by rabbinic 
tradition to be prescribed in Deut 6:8). 


Shema ` 


Though also borrowed from the Pentateuch, the shema is less baldly 
prescriptive than the Decalogue but nevertheless expects those who adhere 
to the Torah to cultivate devotion to God, ritual detail, and the didactic 
element in religion. Its earliest liturgical form may have constituted no more 
than Deut 6:4, or perhaps 6:4-9, to which were later added Deut11:13—21 
and Num 15:37—41. Although it has been suggested that the shema‘ had its 
origins among the scribal groups that were in various respects the 
precursors of the rabbis, an equally valid case can be made for suggesting 
that it was the priestly class, as strongly represented among the Sadduccees 
who were closely tied to biblical texts and their authority, who accorded its 
reading a special status. The rabbis gave their own flavor to these texts by 
attaching to them benedictions that reflected what they regarded as 
important ancillary messages. The benedictions preceding the shema ‘ dealt 
with the creation, especially of light and darkness, and with the role of 
Israel, especially in connection with the gift of the Torah. Those that were 
recited after the shema ` stressed the redemption from Egypt and the matter 
of divine protection, especially at night. It hardly needs noting that the basic 
ideas are to be found in biblical texts but they were formulated and adjusted 
by the rabbis in the light of their own religious doctrine. 


‘AMIDAH 


If the shema’ may justifiably be placed in an elitist milieu, the anthology of 
benedictions that was known to the early rabbis as the prayer (ha-tefillah), 
and was later entitled the ‘amidah, was borrowed from the more popular 
setting of benediction recitation. The likelihood is that the oldest of these 
benedictions are those that have survived as the introductory three and the 
concluding three in all forms of the ‘amidah. These introductory 
benedictions are on the topics of the biblical patriarchs, life-after-death, and 
the holiness of God, while the final three praise God for the cult or its 
promised restoration, for his goodness towards us, and for peace (including 
the priestly benediction that stresses the divine blessing of peace). Once 
again, there are roots for most of these in the Hebrew Bible but life-after- 
death is a novel rabbinic concern. Equally, even if the cult is biblical, the 
plea for its restoration obviously postdates the first century. While the 
patriarchs, as well as divine sanctity, peace, and goodness already came into 
Jewish theological prominence in the early part of the Second Temple 
period, their use in the ‘amidah represented their expanding and specialized 
significance for the early rabbis. On Sabbaths and festivals there was also a 
benediction concerning the gift of those special occasions as described in 
the Torah while the ‘amidah for weekdays replaced that one benediction 
with a long list of the Jewish people’s mundane requirements. These 
consisted of requests for knowledge, repentance, pardon, redemption, 
healing, plentiful produce, an end to exile and persecution, restoration of 
autonomy, removal of apostasy, blessing of the righteous and of converts, 
the re-establishment of Jerusalem and the Davidic dynasty, and the success 
of prayer. Although known as the shemoneh ‘esreh, that is, the “eighteen,” it 
eventually had nineteen benedictions in Babylonia where Jerusalem and the 
Davidic dynasty were treated not as one subject but as two. It is noteworthy 
that in their early form, the ‘amidot did not generally contain biblical 
verses, the exception being that of New Year, which included sets of verses 
relating to divine sovereignty, the topic of remembrance, and the sounding 
of the shofar. 


Birkat ha-mazon 


There is a rabbinic tradition that ascribes the first three benedictions of the 
birkat ha-mazon (“the blessing after a meal”) to Moses, Joshua, and David, 
and the fourth to Rabban Gamaliel. The kernel of historical truth in this may 
be that these first three sections represent an evolving rite that existed prior 
to the second century cE. It began with a very general blessing 
implementing the prescription in Deut 8:10 and praising God for providing 
food for the world; expanded into a second and more specific Jewish one 
that thanked him for the land of Israel; and then included a third on the 
theme of Jerusalem. This third benediction was then altered after the 
destruction of the temple, the capital city, and the Jewish state, into a plea 
for their restoration. The fourth section is an acknowledgement of God’s 
goodness that probably reflected a rabbinic trend to offer thanks to God 
precisely when the ordinary Jew might feel more inclined to offer criticism 
of how He had handled the people whom His prophets had designated as 
the chosen ones. This theological notion was also employed when the rabbis 
instructed their followers to recite a blessing that declared God to be an 
honest judge precisely on hearing of the death of close relative, when one 
might have in mind thoughts of a less charitable type about the Almighty. 


OTHER PRAYERS 


There was also a set of rabbinic liturgical traditions the core of which 
almost certainly predated the destruction of the second Temple; these dealt 
with the rituals required of the community when there was a serious 
drought. They were included in a mishnaic tractate entitled Ya’anit 
(“Fasting”) and described how the people would gather in a public place 
and perform acts associated with mourning, as well as fasting, offering 
supplicatory prayers and reciting biblical texts. Since not all of these acts of 
worship are strictly consistent with the formulations and customs laid down 
by the rabbis of the second century CE, it seems that they made an impact on 
later forms of rabbinic prayer, rather than vice versa. The formulations 
reported in the tractate may also have been overwritten by the rabbinic 
leadership. Once again, the rabbis took on board a set of liturgical traditions 
and reworked them for their own theological purposes. 


There are three other liturgical formulations that testify to the nature of 
early rabbinic or perhaps pre-rabbinic prayer. The beginning of the Sabbath, 
which had been ordained by the Pentateuch, was marked by the recitation at 
home of a giddush, that is to say, a declaration of the sanctity of the day just 
beginning. This act was performed on Friday evening of course and not on 
Saturday and represented a kind of “toast” to the special occasion. It was 
clearly of earlier pedigree than the introduction of a communal ‘amidah for 
Friday evening with its special welcome for the Sabbath. Once the latter 
became the norm, the giddush was relegated to a formal introduction to the 
Sabbath meal since the official welcome to the Sabbath had been offered at 
synagogal prayer. The same process of development occurred with regard to 
the termination of the Sabbath. This was first marked by a domestic 
havdalah prayer that declared a distinction between the Sabbath and the 
weekday, as a formal introduction to the conclusion of the former and a 
restoration of the latter. When the communal evening ‘amidah was 
introduced, one of the benedictions included precisely such a havdalah and 
made the subsequent ceremony at home somewhat redundant. As an ancient 
usage, however, it maintained its existence, a conservative phenomenon that 
became characteristic of rabbinic prayer throughout its many centuries of 
usage. 

The hallel was a collection of psalm chapters that was associated with 
the offering of the paschal lamb in the Jerusalem temple and at the family 
meal that took place afterwards. As with so many psalms, its earliest 
purpose was to mark a deliverance of some sort and it was applied 
specifically to the rescue from Egyptian slavery. Serious scholarship has yet 
to establish which psalms were original to the Passover celebrations and 
how they were originally sung. It seems that there were various 
formulations of hallel and that one of these became a daily act of piety in 
one’s prayers and another came to be adopted on festivals. It was not until 
post-talmudic times that the recitation of Psalms 113—118 became standard. 
That development brought with it the introduction of a rabbinic benediction. 
Such a benediction or its predecessor may have been recited in the Temple 
and/or the home on the first night of Passover but it was gradually 
eradicated from there and given a place in the synagogal service. 


PASSOVER HAGGADAH 


With regard to the Passover Haggadah recited at home on the first evening 
of that festival, its earliest format surely lays claim to be a remnant of 
biblical custom and one of the predecessors of the rabbinic liturgy. The 
passages in Exod 12:26-27 and 13:8 testify to an ancient tradition to 
explain the origin of the paschal offering in the Israelite exodus from 
slavery in Egypt, and their journeys into Sinai for the revelation and into the 
land of Israel for permanent settlement. In addition to this biblical 
background, the Jews of the late Second Temple period were undoubtedly 
influenced by the ideas and practices of the hellenistic world around them. 
Their paschal meal may also therefore have given them the opportunity of 
indulging in thoughtful discussions after the meal, as some of the Greek 
intellectuals did, but giving the discussions a Jewish flavor. The earliest 
form of the Haggadah consisted of explanations of why those assembled 
were eating the paschal lamb, the unleavened bread, and the sharp-tasting 
vegetables dipped in some other edible substance. A suitable narrative, 
including biblical verses, made the link with the Exodus and praise was 
offered to God, in the form of a hallel, for the deliverance. The whole 
ceremony amounted to a form of liturgy but it is important to note that 
praise of God was only one element and that the event was centered in the 
home and not the synagogue. The rabbis of the first two centuries appear to 
have developed the Haggadah as a way of renewing the ethnic 
consciousness and the religious confidence of people who had lost so much 
under Roman domination. The message, via the Exodus theme, was that the 
Jews were still free to be themselves, to maintain their traditions and to 
praise their God. Behind the various rituals, liturgical formulations, and 
exegetical readings added in the early Christian centuries lay the idea that 
the Roman persecution of the Jews, like the pharaonic enslavement of the 
Hebrews, would not destroy God’s chosen people but would end in their 
deliverance. 


SYNAGOGAL EXPANSION 


It will be recalled that, in its earliest manifestations, the synagogue was a 
simple communal building where Jews studied, socialized, used washing 
facilities, and, if necessary, spent the night, perhaps also praying there but 


not apparently by way of fixed liturgies. What happened to this institution 
in the Roman and Byzantine periods in the land of Israel and in the 
Diaspora? The literary and archaeological sources indicate an increasing 
grandeur, a growing conviction of its sacred status, and the involvement of 
communal leaders in its construction, furnishing and management. Its 
sacred status may also have been influenced by Greek and Roman attitudes 
to their cities and Temples. The structures and the decorations of 
synagogues certainly reflect the Classical world as much as the Jewish one. 
There is no clear standard or prescription for any of these or any definitive 
evidence that women were always separately seated. Many talmudic rabbis 
consistently and powerfully argued the advantages of communal prayer 
recited in the synagogue and their strident comments appear to indicate that 
a substantial number of Jews did not attend synagogue regularly. Even the 
most observant Jews might prefer to pray in the study-house (bet ha- 
midrash) where they were sharpening their skills in the rabbinic 
interpretation of Scripture and of religiosity. 

At the very beginning of its existence the synagogue was not seen as 
competitor of the Temple, but the centuries after its destruction saw a lively 
debate about the degree to which Temple status, custom, and symbol could 
be justifiably usurped by the synagogue. As the communal prayers 
formulated by the rabbis became the norm and the synagogue the location, 
so the latter attracted a higher degree of spiritual importance for those who 
worshipped there. Interestingly, the ideas of a sacrament, a priesthood, and 
special vestments were adopted more enthusiastically by the Christian 
Church than by the synagogal authorities. Paradoxically, the role of the 
priestly caste within Jewish worship gradually diminished within the 
growing formalization of synagogue prayer. Jews and Christians may have 
visited each other’s places of worship for the first four Christian centuries, 
and they perhaps had a liturgical impact on each other. They did, however, 
ultimately go their separate ways and one should be cautious about claiming 
categorically that Christian prayer originates in earlier Judaism. Prayer 
could be led by any male member of the community and, although it 
became progressively more structured and authorized, there was never any 
notion parallel to the Eucharist. 


LAND OF ISRAEL 


The liturgical traditions of the land of Israel and of the Diaspora were 
broadly similar but did have their differences. The language of the prayers 
might be Greek for some Jews while it was Hebrew and Aramaic for others. 
The Jewish biblical lectionaries used in the synagogue on Sabbaths and 
festivals were totally different in Sassanid Persia from what they were in 
Byzantine Palestine, primarily because the former completed their reading 
of the whole Pentateuch in precisely a year while the latter spread it over 
some three-and-a-half years. Although conducting the synagogue service 
was regarded as a male privilege, women were prominent in some centers 
in at least the administration of the institution. There were also some early 
rabbinic rulings that suggested female equality with regard to certain 
liturgical practices, but these seem to have remained theoretical rather than 
practical in the Babylonian community. There the rabbinic leaders 
developed a less egalitarian position, especially when they became 
dominant after the fifth century, and perhaps even more so under the later 
Islamic hegemony. 


LITURGICAL POETRY 


Towards the end of the talmudic period, in the fifth and sixth centuries CE, a 
novel genre of liturgy appeared that was destined to make a major, even 
revolutionary, impact on Jewish prayers. Perhaps under the influence of 
forms of Classical poetry and of the hymnology of the early Church, 
lyrically minded Jews created piyyutim, that is, liturgical poems, even 
giving them a name derived from the Greek word for poetry. The genre 
began its life in the land of Israel where its earliest composers took great 
delight in coining new versions of biblical and rabbinic Hebrew, in referring 
in the most cryptic and allusive ways to biblical and rabbinic ideas and 
characters, and in supplying extensive poetic supplements to the Torah 
readings and to the statutory prayers. The earliest liturgical poets attempted 
to restore the status of the Temple ritual and the priesthood by placing them 
at the center of special compositions and by their dramatic recitation. 
Challenging as they were to the worshipper’s knowledge and 
understanding, these poems acquired great popularity and ultimately 
threatened to replace the statutory prayers themselves with the poetic 


expansions appended to them. Content, meter, and rhyme developed 
differently and successfully in the various Jewish communities, and it 
required major effort on the part of some leading rabbinic authorities to 
ensure that the piyyutim were eventually assigned a more limited role. The 
truth is, however, that they remained an integral part of most Jewish liturgy 
throughout the medieval period. 


HEKHALOT 


Another form of poetry was that of the mystical hekhalot (“celestial 
palaces”). Jewish interest in angels, the end of time, the divine chariot, the 
cosmos, and apocalyptic visions is already demonstrated by some of the 
later books of the Hebrew Bible and in other Jewish literature of the Second 
Temple period. In the early rabbinic period, such themes, and speculation 
about the celestial palaces and the nature of God, occupied the minds of 
groups of Jewish mystics. Such spiritual individuals had come under the 
influence of the Gnostic teaching that was then a feature of intellectual life 
among Christians and pagans. Their ideas and compositions were at times 
regarded with suspicion and even animosity by some of the talmudic 
teachers. They were, however, popular and inspiring enough to win over 
many Jewish worshippers so that they had eventually to be incorporated 
into the prayers. A solution to the problem of their questionable theological 
acceptability lay in the elimination of some of their more esoteric and even 
grotesque representations and a sanitization of their contents by way of their 
inclusion in the more mundane contexts of the Jewish liturgy. 


MIDRASH 


Closely related to liturgical poetry is the genre of rabbinic midrash, the 
exegesis of Scripture. It is a matter of considerable controversy whether 
these commentaries on biblical texts stemmed from the study-house or from 
the synagogue. Either way, they also represented a form of liturgy, since 
study was regarded as an act of worship and verses from the Hebrew Bible 
were expected to offer religious guidance for people and events that 


occurred many centuries after their original composition. The reading and 
interpretation of biblical and rabbinic texts therefore became an integral 
part of the prayer services of the synagogue. It became customary to attach 
to them, by way of introduction and conclusion, lists of biblical verses 
concerning Torah and they even sometimes had their own rabbinic 
benedictions, as did the biblical lectionaries. 


BABYLONIAN INNOVATIONS 


It was the Geonim, or “excellencies” of the rabbinic academies who led and 
inspired their students and communities from the seventh to the eleventh 
centuries CE. Given all the previously described developments during the 
talmudic period, it is often thought, and indeed taught, that these post- 
talmudic teachers merely consolidated what had been achieved by their 
predecessors in the realm of liturgy, as in so many others area of Jewish 
religious expression. This is to deny them the central and innovative role 
that they carved out for themselves, as has become clear from many 
Genizah documents. Truth to be told, the Geonim were anxious to give the 
impression that they were merely applying the talmudic rites and customs, 
so that their innovations could be more acceptable. What they effectively 
did was to transform a system of advice and suggestion about what best 
constituted Jewish prayer into an authoritative liturgical canon. 

The precise wording of prayers, the introduction of new benedictions, 
the reading of specific Scripture, and the customs to be carried out in the 
synagogue service, had all been matters that had often been optional rather 
than mandatory. As a result, there was considerable variation among the 
widespread communities of the homeland and the Diaspora. For example, it 
was recognized that the level of spirituality required for the efficacy of 
prayer could best be achieved by the recitation of chapters and verses from 
the Hebrew Bible before the commencement of the service proper. 
Anthologies of such biblical material were compiled but there was no 
unanimity about their content, extent, and precise place in the service. In 
such matters, it was left to individual communities to express their 
preferences. Such a variety in liturgical practice was a particular feature of 
the Jewish communities of Islamic Palestine and they tended to champion 


and defend their elasticity in this connection. In the Jewish world as a 
whole, the Babylonian academies were more powerful, successful, and 
influential than their counterparts in the land of Israel. They saw it as their 
task to impose their halakhic rulings, their religious ideas, and their 
liturgical practices whenever and wherever they could. When communities 
in Spain in the ninth and tenth centuries CE requested guidance about how 
best to conduct the liturgy, the Babylonian authorities were more than ready 
to lay down the religious law as they saw it. 


REASONS 


What made it possible for such a process of ritualization, centralization, and 
standardization of the rabbinic liturgy, driven by the Babylonian rabbis, to 
succeed widely and within a relatively short time? The overall political 
situation in the early medieval era was certainly an important factor. At its 
peak, the Islamic empire that had its base, as did the Geonim, in 
Mesopotamia, stretched from Spain to the borders of India and generally 
controlled much of the Mediterranean area. Its authority was theological as 
well as religious, and its medium was the Arabic of the Qur’an. Messages 
could be exchanged between distant parts by making use of what amounted 
to a postal system. Authority and communication were at the center of the 
system, and the Geonim appear to have followed the regime’s example and 
adopted its philosophy with regard to their far-flung communities. A second 
factor is related to the first but is more religiously specific. It was part of the 
Geonim’s achievement to master the Talmud, to make major progress with 
its interpretation, to disseminate and give authority to its teachings, and to 
begin the process of codifying its halakhic legislation. One of the reasons 
why they felt the need to undertake these tasks lay in their response to the 
theological challenges of Byzantine Christianity, Arab Islam, and the rising 
movement of Karaism within Judaism with its rejection of the rabbinic 
tradition and its virtually exclusive adherence to the Hebrew Bible as they 
understood it. It was that movement that provided many of the scholars who 
created the Masoretic Text of the Hebrew Bible that came to be widely 
adopted by Jewry from the eleventh century. But there was an even more 


practical impetus for the creation of what amounted to a canonized set of 
prayers. 

An early principle of rabbinic Judaism was that the Written Torah (Torah 
She-Bikhtav), as recorded in Hebrew Scripture, was from its outset 
accompanied by an Oral Torah (Torah She-Be al Peh) that represented its 
authoritative interpretation and application. Both forms of Torah were 
integral to the understanding and practice of Judaism, but it was essential 
not to confuse the nature of the two. To that end, the Oral Torah was 
studied, transmitted, and explained only by word of mouth in the study- 
house and not committed to an authorized text. The same generally applied 
to the liturgical field, and this made possible the degree of elasticity in 
content and formulation already noted. The circumstances of the early 
medieval period made it advisable in the views of the later Geonim, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries CE, to commit their talmudic and wider rabbinic 
traditions to writing. The physical medium for doing this was the codex. 
This had been inherited by Christian and Muslim culture from the Classical 
world and had made the dissemination of their holy writings and religious 
teachings that much more consistent and authoritative. 


FIRST SIDDURIM 


This was now applied by the rabbis to the liturgical fields and the first lists 
of benedictions and prayer-books were written by the heads of the 
Babylonian yeshivot (academies) such as Natronai ben Hilai, “Amram ben 
Sheshna, and Sa’adya ben Yosef. The last-mentioned provided a highly 
rational and comprehensive treatment of the subject of prayer, as well as a 
detailed transcription of the texts of the prayers for many occasions. He 
wrote it in the Jewish vernacular of his day, Judeo-Arabic, and it was 
widely disseminated. He was anxious to explain the precise status and 
function of each of the part of the liturgy and how the rabbinic formulations 
were in their own way no less authoritative than the biblical Psalms. He saw 
the liturgical variations not as valid versions but as a reflection of error and 
subversion. As he put it (in Robert Brody’s translation), the accurate prayers 
and blessings “were forgotten and eradicated completely...and there are 
those that have been added to and subtracted to such an extent that they 


were altered.” The codices carrying all or parts of these new prayer-books 
made the kind of impact on rabbinic prayers that was not matched until the 
invention of printing half a millennium later. The biblical texts that they 
approved by way of pietistic introduction and the biblical verses that they 
included within the ‘amidot for special occasions broadly became the norm 
for many communities. The sacrificial details borrowed from the Pentateuch 
also won a place as a way of compensating for the lack of the Jerusalem 
cult. The synagogal reading of Ecclesiastes on Tabernacles, Song of Songs 
on Passover, and Ruth on Pentecost became a widespread custom during 
that period. The medieval rabbinic leaders were still able to argue some 
details about the prayer texts, agreeing to some and rejecting others, but the 
overall nature and structure of the rabbinic Judaism’s system of worship and 
the content of its liturgy followed what was laid down by the Babylonian 
Geonim. The role of the texts from the Hebrew Bible and the attitude 
adopted towards the place of the Temple and the sacrifices within the 
prayer-book did not change substantially until the rise of the progressive 
movements in the nineteenth century. Then, totally different considerations 
applied and the atmosphere was no longer one of textual tradition and 
communal authority but rather of compositional novelty and individual 
preference. 
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SOCIAL-CULTURAL 
FUNCTIONS 


CHAPTER 28 


THE POLITICS OF 
WORSHIP 


WILLIAM S. MORROW 


INTRODUCTION 


VARIOUS tactics of worship contributed to the maintenance of the state of 
Judah and its successor communities. This article will survey accounts of 
politically oriented rituals from the beginnings of the Judahite monarchy to 
the end of the Hasmonaean kingdom. A focus on Judah and its successor 
societies can be justified for three reasons. First, the bulk of the biblical 
evidence has been transmitted from a Judahite perspective. Second, it 
remains difficult to construct the religion of pre-monarchical Israel. Finally, 
although the biblical record alludes to liturgical rites conducted in the 
northern kingdom of Israel, there are few religious texts that can be credibly 
connected with the north. The discussion proceeds in the following 
sections: 


National Religion and Centralization 
The Nature of Political Rituals 

The Politics of the Domestic Cult 
Between the Family and the Nation 
The Ideology of Kingship 


ne Do 


6. Sacrifice and Its Substitutes 


1. NATIONAL RELIGION AND 
CENTRALIZATION 


While ancient kingdoms such as Judah may be described as states (see 
Westbrook 2000, 28-30), terms such as “official religion” or “state 
religion” can only be employed with caution. For example, Zevit (2001, 
658-664) has dismissed the concept of an official religion during the 
monarchical period as an anachronism. According to Zevit, during the pre- 
monarchical period, one of more loose confederations of clans/tribes made 
the decision to inaugurate a state ruled by a king (e.g., 1 Sam 8:4-5). These 
early attempts at unification or shared governance helped to create a sort of 
religious consensus among the political entities that comprised these 
confederacies. By the end of the so-called “United Monarchy” (if not 
earlier), there emerged a common recognition that Yawa was the chief, but 
by no means, the only deity, and a shared repertoire of cultic actions. The 
strength of such centripetal social forces should not be overestimated, 
however. The description just given does not encompass the entire religious 
life of ancient Israel or its political ramifications (Zevit 2001, 663-664). 

Part of the difficulty in using a term such as “official religion,” is that 
monarchical Judah was characterized by “internal religious pluralism.” This 
phrase points to the fact that Israelite society was made up of intersecting 
forms of religious engagement, often distinguished on the basis of family, 
local, and national concerns (e.g., Albertz and Schmitt 2012, 53; Romer 
2015, 106). Each of these units of social organization had characteristic 
cultic institutions that helped sustain their collective life. While some of 
their practices of worship were conducive to the absorption of family and 
clan groupings into the monarchy, they also had the potential to aid them in 
resisting domination by the state. 

As far as the term “state religion” is concerned, ancient Near Eastern 
states were often conceived as a sort of household on a grand scale 
(Launderville 2003, 82; Westbrook 2000, 29). Therefore one would expect 
that some of the cultic tasks typically carried by the head of the family 
would be paralleled in a monarchical state. That is, the deity considered to 


be the king’s personal protector would achieve a certain status as the 
family/nation’s chief (if not only) god, and various kinds of rituals and 
liturgies would be used to cement the loyalties of the “family” in a variety 
ways. The result would be the creation of a kind of state religion, with a 
focus on the king, his god, and the places where he chose to worship. 

The question as to whether Judah realized a state religion in the 
monarchical period depends on assessments of the success of the monarchy 
in centralizing vital acts of worship in its capital city, Jerusalem. The Bible 
records two efforts in this regard. One of these is ascribed to Hezekiah in 
the late 8th century, presumably in anticipation of an attack by Assyria (2 
Kgs 18:22). The other is attributed to Josiah c. 622 BCE (2 Kings 22-23). 
While the report about Josiah’s reforms contains data with historiographical 
significance (Arneth 2001; Uehlinger 2005), the case of Hezekiah is more 
problematic (cf. Edelman 2008; Herzog 2010). Nevertheless, archaeological 
evidence such as the distribution of the /m/k-jars and the erection of large- 
scale fortifications point to policies of centralization during the later Iron II 
period (Maier and Shai 2016, 325-326). For that reason, the metaphor of 
“centralization” can be used to characterize a basic impulse of the religious 
politics of Judah and its successor societies. 

Nevertheless, as efforts at centralization were not entirely successful 
during the monarchical period, especially in the area of religion, it remains 
debatable whether monarchical Judah manifested a form of state religion. 
Biblical and archaeological data indicate that, after the death of Hezekiah, 
the religious life of Judah continued to reflect a traditional plurality of 
worship practices under the reign of Manasseh (Dever 1994, 160; Gnuse 
1997, 179). As for Josiah, his religious reforms probably failed within 
months of his death (Zevit 2001, 662). 

An idealized form of state religion finds its home among the post-exilic 
literati in Persian-era Yehud, who to some extent projected the idea of 
centralized worship onto Israel’s history from its beginnings. So, for 
example, Numbers 2 depicts all of Israel clustered around a sole, central 
sanctuary in the desert; and Solomon’s prayer of dedication in 1 Kings 8 
(exilic or post-exilic in its canonical form) presents centralized worship as 
the intention of Israelite religion ab initio (Knoppers 1995, 25). However, 
as the literati were not actually in possession of a politically independent 
state it seems better to talk of the scriptural ideal as a “national religion,” 
although it had antecedents in the policies of Judah’s kings. Such a term has 


biblical precedent, because Israel was called a “nation” (cf. ‘am in Exodus 
19 and goy in Deut 26:5) even when it did not formally constitute itself as a 
State. 

The literati organized and transmitted a scriptural patrimony intended to 
support their ideological and political claims as the true representatives of a 
national religion. This included selection and organization of liturgical 
materials (e.g., instructions for sacrifice and psalms) and historical accounts 
of Israel’s religious and worship practices to validate their view that 
Jerusalem was the only legitimate place of sacrifice and the political and 
religious center of early Jewish polity. This literature attests to various 
liturgical tactics used to control the domestic cult and the rather amorphous 
category of local and kin-based groups. In some cases, however, it remains 
uncertain whether these tactics were actually employed during the 
monarchical period. For that reason, this essay is less interested in 
determining the historicity of any particular worship ritual, than in 
describing its ideological significance. 


2. THE NATURE OF POLITICAL RITUALS 


In his description of the origins of the modern nation-state, Benedict 
Anderson describes them as “imagined communities” (2006, 5-6). While it 
would be anachronistic to describe the kingdom of Judah as a “nation 
state,” it also relied on acts of collective imagination. Worship and liturgical 
actions played a key role in constituting it and its successor societies as 
“sacred imagined communities” (Anderson 2006, 41). As employed in both 
Judah and the ancient Near East, political rituals had a number of 
characteristics: 


Constructing Relationships of Power 


Political rituals are capable not only of defining power, but actually of 
constructing it (Bell 1997, 129). Good examples of ritually mediated power 
construction in the ancient Near East can be found in ratification 


ceremonies for treaties and loyalty oaths. The legally binding action of 
treaty-making was the oath taken in the presence of the god(s). Biblical 
texts allude to formal political relationships between states (e.g., 1 Sam 
11:1-4; 2 Sam 10:19; 1 Kgs 5:26; 2 Kgs 16:7; 17:3-4) and loyalty oaths 
between Israel and its monarchs (e.g., in 2 Sam 5:3 and 2 Kgs 11:12) that 
would have been effected by oath-ceremonies. This process can also be 
seen in ancient Near Eastern texts such as the Succession Treaties of 
Esarhaddon, which are stamped with seals of the god ASSur. Impressing 
these treaties with the signature of the god can be connected to the 
mythological concept of the “tablet of destinies.” Using the god’s seal was 
transformative, turning mundane stipulations into the destinies of the 
persons named on the treaty (Lauinger 2013, 109-110). 


Expressing Belonging 


The treaty metaphors used in constructing Israel’s relationship with YHwH 
also produced a sense of common destiny and belonging. Allegiance to a 
political organization can be created and expressed through symbolism that 
objectifies relationships between individuals and organizations (Kertzer 
1988, 16-17). Common to all biblically based covenants is the assumption 
that a covenant with YHwH would result in the key markers of nationhood: 
self-governance, the administration of law, and territorial control (see Miller 
2011, 164). Not all biblical covenants are built on the same model, however. 
For example, rhetoric in Exodus and Deuteronomy borrows from ANE 
vassal treaties, while Josh 24:2—28 seems to be built on the model of a land 
conveyance (Tagger-Cohen 2005, 36-42). The Rule of the Community from 
Qumran represents a form of covenant that has resemblances to ceremonies 
of curses and blessings found in Num 6:26 and Deuteronomy 27. At 
Qumran, both priests and Levites invoked divine consequences for keeping 
the covenant (blessing) or breaking it (curses), during its annual renewal. 
Allusions to the Aaronic blessing were used as to reinforce the group’s 
loyalty to Zadokite-priestly teachings in opposition to other models of 
community in the Second Temple period (Nizan 2000, 271). 


Organizational Distinctiveness 


Liturgical practices can serve to mark group members off from non- 
members (Kertzer 1988, 17-21). This enables them to carve out a distinct 
identity through both mythical and ritual means. For example, this function 
is at work in rules against certain mourning rituals and dietary rules (e.g., 
Deut 14:1—21), and the use of Sabbath observance as a key marker of early 
Jewish identity in the post-exilic period (e.g., Isa 56:1—8; Neh 10:31). 


Relating the Local to the National 


Political rituals offer significant means for coordinating the actions of 
different local groupings in favor of a more comprehensive political 
organization (Kertzer 1988, 21-24). One of the most potent mechanisms for 
tying groups to a national entity is through the simultaneity of symbolic 
action. Deuteronomy’s attempt to centralize sacrificial worship at the “place 
which YHwH your God will choose” during the pilgrim festivals illustrates 
this liturgical tactic (16:1-17). Observance of common liturgical times and 
practices also helped to bind diaspora Jews with their compatriots in Judea. 
While they were unable to sacrifice, maintaining the festival of Unleavened 
Bread or fasting on Yom Kippur created a sense of unity between various 
communities that wanted to identify with the center of early Jewish life in 
Jerusalem. 


Investing and Divesting Power 


In general terms, the creation of a new nation requires a massive effort of 
symbolic construction, of creating a sense of unity that facilitates 
identification with a new, abstract entity called the “nation.” Political rituals 
work to persuade a populace that some group or person has the right to 
impose their will on others by investing them with the symbols of power 
(Kertzer 1988, 24-29). National identity is thereby made to be seen as a 
“natural” social unit (Kertzer 1988, 178-179). This concept is illustrated by 


the merger of the myths of Zion and a divine covenant with the Davidic 
dynasty in a number of the royal psalms (see discussion in section 5: 
Kingship and Cult). 

Ritual means can also be used to divest groups of power in favor of the 
center. This can be seen, for example, in a development that parallels the 
constitution of the community of Yehud during the time of Ezra-Nehemiah 
and in the Damascus document. These writings depict household heads 
coming under the purview of higher forms of social organization (cf. Neh 
10:28-39; CD-A 14:3-19a), whose power was communicated ritually in 
public gatherings (Hempel 2010). 


Communication 


Ritual also has an important role to play in political conflict and change 
(Kertzer 1988, 29-34). While it is typical to describe political rituals as 
instruments for communicating and legitimizing existing political systems 
and power holders, ritual actions can also undermine them (153). In this 
connection, Berman has pointed out that the treaty traditions of the 
Pentateuch envisage a type of community of more or less (male) equals in 
which divine kingship was primary. As such, they implicitly challenged the 
claims of human monarchies to unconditional divine sanction (Berman 
2008, 40-45). 

An important form of communication can be found in the class of 
political rituals called ceremonial displays (Bell 1997, 129). A good 
example is found in David’s introduction of the ark into Jerusalem (2 Sam 
6:12-19). While David’s actions has been interpreted as evidence that there 
was regular procession of the ark into the temple, the narrative more likely 
reflects a standard ancient Near Eastern ritual: the introduction of a national 
god to a new royal city. In particular, there are some close resemblances 
with Assurbanipal’s return of Marduk to the city of Babylon. The pattern 
consists of (Miller 2000, 194-195) 


1. Ceremonial invitation of the national god into a royal city (2 Sam 
6:12) 
2. Presentation of sacrifices (v. 13) 


3. A special emphasis on the role played by the king in the proceedings 
(vv. 14-15) 


4. Feasts and banquets with choice dishes (vv. 18-19) 


By conspicuously introducing the ark into Jerusalem, David would have 
reinforced the close relationship between the king of Judah and the national 
god. 


3. THE POLITICS OF THE DOMESTIC CULT 


Family/household religion fulfilled the functions of strengthening, 
stabilizing, and preserving the family unit (Albertz and Schmitt 2012, 426). 
Although it has been suggested that the development of a national religion 
in early Judaism worked to suppress the religion of the family household 
(e.g., Blenkinsopp 1997, 89-90), it is erroneous to assume influence only 
went one way. While certain aspects of family religion were repressed, 
others were incorporated into the national cult. Moreover, during the exile 
and throughout the diaspora many family rituals became symbolic of 
national religious identity, including celebration of the Passover, 
circumcision, Sabbath-observance, and dietary customs (Albertz and 
Schmitt 2012, 427-28). 

Archaeological investigation of domestic dwellings in ancient Israel 
shows a strong relationship between areas that contained cultic vessels and 
objects involved in food production. This material evidence strengthens the 
case for claims that women played important roles in the religious life of 
ancient Israel (Albertz and Schmitt 2012, 225). At least in pre-exilic times, 
some of these cultic activities likely involved propitiation of female deities. 
Although Deuteronomic thinkers condemned goddess cults as part of their 
agenda for creating a national religion (e.g., 2 Kgs 21:7; 23:4-7), exponents 
of family religion resisted this pressure. For example, Jer 7:17-18; 44:15- 
19 describe what is essentially a female cult directed to a goddess that 
continued into the exilic era. The political ramifications of these actions 
were not lost on either the prophet or his opponents. While Jeremiah 
believed that this kind of religious activity led to YHwH’s destruction of 


Jerusalem, according to his challengers, it was neglect of her worship that 
had brought about national catastrophe (Zevit 2001, 553-555). 

Along with opposition to goddess worship, the attempt to control family 
religion also appears in scriptural polemics against the cult of the dead. 
While there is little evidence for the veneration of ancestors as divine 
beings in Israelite society, honoring and remembering the dead were 
important ritual activities that maintained family identity (Albertz and 
Schmitt 2012, 493-495). The biblical material does not allow for these 
domestic rites to be constructed in detail; but, the Mesopotamian ritual of 
kispu is helpful for reconstructing the family cult of the dead in pre-exilic 
Israel (Blenkinsopp 1997, 81). 

The cult of the dead was closely linked to claims over traditional lands 
identified as the heritage of the family. However, traditional connections 
between land and family had become unviable in the late monarchial period 
and during the exile (van der Toorn 1995, 359). Not surprisingly, therefore, 
the biblical polemic against cults of the dead emerged especially in the late 
monarchy and thereafter (e.g., Deut 18:11; Isa 57:9; 65:4). Still, these 
efforts were not entirely successful. Veneration of the honored dead 
continued into the post-exilic era, as attested, for example, in Tobit 4:17 and 
Sir 30:18. 

Opposition to the veneration of the dead found expression in liturgical 
poetry such as Psalm 16. This psalm served in early Jewish liturgies to 
clarify the individual’s affiliation with the larger group that worshipped 
YHWH (Gerstenberger 1988, 92). It uses vocabulary traditionally associated 
with the inheritance of land to advance the claim that the real inheritance of 
Israel is with YHWH himself (vv. 5-6). Although the psalm acknowledges 
the existence of the “holy ones” (v. 3), if one understands this phrase as a 
reference to the honored dead, the psalm opposes rituals of libation for them 
or calling out their names (v. 4)—two ritual activities associated with the 
care of the dead in family religion (van der Toorn, 1995, 210-211). 

More positive attempts to integrate family life fully into the ambit of the 
national religion appear in birth rituals. Traditional agricultural societies 
considered birth as a key life passage that had to be addressed by ritual 
means (Jay 1992, 30-40). The idea that birth entailed cultic impurity was 
widespread in the ancient world (Milgrom 1991, 1:763-765). On such 
occasions the family resorted to local and regional shrines where sacrifice 
could take place. The process is reflected in Leviticus 12, which is 


associated with rites at Israel’s central shrine in its canonical context. 
Another birth ritual that was given nationalistic significance was the 
redemption of the first-born son (e.g., Exod 34:20; Num 18:15-16). 
According to ancient custom, the family’s first-born male was destined to 
preside over various family rites, including sacrifice at local shrines (Zevit 
2001, 665). This custom is both acknowledged and transformed in biblical 
law in favor of the tribe of Levi and its exclusive claims to oversee 
legitimate sacrifice and to preside at Israel’s central (and only) shrine (Num 
3:11-13). 

Even so, family religion was able to maintain some degree of 
independence from the domination of the central cult. For example, when 
the Passover sacrifice was centralized in the Second Temple, lay people 
retained certain privileges. On the day of the sacrifice, laymen were 
endowed with priestly privileges that allowed them to preside over the 
offering of the sacrifice, while the offering itself was consumed in family 
groupings (Albertz and Schmitt 2012, 400). 

Family religion also involved ceremonies meant to address sickness and 
various forms of social distress. Probably these were initially performed 
following oral traditions by elders and other local ritual experts available to 
the family. This process is reflected in but also transformed by the lament or 
complaint psalm traditions preserved in the psalter. I have described how 
the psalms of lament came under the aegis of the central sanctuary at length 
in a previous publication (Morrow 2006, 69-72). Nevertheless, this is not 
the only political process implicated in their composition. Many complaint 
psalms aim to reconnect the suffering person with a wider support group. In 
this connection, it is notable that some lament psalms not only address God 
but also a human audience. The attempt to use both prayer and dialogue to 
recommend the sufferer as a trustworthy person deserving of help aims 
reflects the fierce rivalries of village life in which physical and social 
decline offered opportunities for exploitation by members of the wider 
group (Suderman 2012: 204-210). 

While various accounts exist for the demise of personal complaint 
prayer as a formal liturgical practice, political considerations should also be 
invoked. The religious imagination in the post-exilic period was informed 
by imperial politics, and it became necessary to imagine a more 
transcendent and less arbitrary deity than the one assumed by the complaint 
tradition in order to comprehend the challenges of domination by vast 


foreign powers. In time these theological developments led to an eclipse of 
individual lament liturgies and development of new forms for addressing 
personal distress including exorcism (Morrow 2006, 204-205). 


4. BETWEEN THE FAMILY AND THE NATION 


The challenge posed by groups above the family level but below the nation 
differ between the monarchical and post-monarchical era. During the 
kingdom of Judah, rulers had to deal with groups that claimed the right to 
refuse to assimilate to the national ideal. In the post-exilic era, however, 
various groups vied with each other in presenting themselves as the best 
representative of the national ideal. Paradigmatic in this regard are the 
sectarians at Qumran. Various efforts to resist the hegemonic claims of 
Jerusalem in the post-exilic period are described in section 6 on sacrifice. 

In many ways, the primary social unit in ancient Israel through to the 
late monarchy was not the family, but the extended set of kinship 
relationships designated by modern terms such as “clan” or “tribe” (van der 
Toorn 1995, 201-204). The clan played a vital role in family religious life 
since animal sacrifice normally took place outside the domestic sphere 
(Albertz and Schmitt 2012, 480-482). Some celebrations were dictated by 
the calendar (e.g., pilgrimage festivals), while some were ad hoc, such as 
the fulfillment of vows (Zevit 2001, 663). 

Recent thinking on pre-exilic political organization emphasizes the 
importance of clan organizations and local elites in the kingdom of Judah 
(Maier and Shai 2016, 329-330). Their power was probably communicated 
by religious institutions and practices that could function independently of 
the monarchy (e.g., “high places”), many of which must have been in place 
before the institution of kingship came into being (Zevit 2001, 479). A good 
example can be found in the clan-based annual ceremony alluded to in 1 
Sam 20:6-34. Saul’s anger on hearing that David had left the royal court to 
attend it was probably kindled by the awareness that such a gathering could 
serve as an occasion for plotting revolt (Blenkinsopp 1997, 80). 

As a political unit, the clan lost much of its political and religious 
significance by the end of the monarchy (Zevit 2001, 644). However, the 
clan model does not exhaust the possibilities for creating groups that may 


oppose a certain model of state organization. Germane in this connection 
are pre-exilic groups that supported prophetic intermediaries who opposed 
royal policies. They used fictive kinship language to create economically 
interdependent social units, cf. “the sons of the prophets” in 2 Kings 4 
(Blenkinsopp 1997, 91). In the stories of Elijah and Elisha they appear as an 
important base of support for the prophets’ attempts to undermine royal 
control of the religious life of Israel. Identification of similar groups in 
Judah rests on less compelling evidence, but the reference to Isaiah’s 
disciples (Isa 8:16) suggests that analogous prophetic groupings may have 
played a part in the religion of the southern kingdom. 


5. KINGSHIP AND CULT 


In general, political rituals related to the monarchy possess functions such 
as the following: 


1. To exalt the king and his rule over the people. For that purpose, a 
king must persuade the people that he has been chosen by the gods 
to lead them (Launderville 2003, 147); 

2. To defend the monarchy from opposing factions in the land. The 
portrait of the king as the gods’ representative and guarantor of both 
the social and natural orders also has the effect of supporting the 
king against rivals (Miller 2000, 190). 

3. To protect the people from royal caprice. Through ritual, the people 
express the hope that the king will be less inclined to his use his 
power arbitrarily, if his office is invested with semi-divine 
characteristics (Kertzer 1988, 38). 


The Ideology of Kingship Developed in Judah 
Addressed All Three of These Concerns 


As noted above, the Israelite monarchy came into being because tribal 
entities were willing to cede certain tradition prerogatives to the king (Zevit 


2001, 616-617). This fact would raise questions about the nature of 
centralized authority. Was it only constituted by the ritualized consent of the 
entities who agreed to it (and who were, therefore, free to contest central 
rule); or did the centrality of the nation and its rulers trump the rights of the 
tribes? One way ancient Near Eastern monarchs could enhance their 
prestige was through the (re-)construction of monumental architecture, 
particularly cult sites (Launderville 2003, 185). Such patronage served to 
legitimate royal rule (Perdue 1997, 200). The kings of Israel and Judah, not 
surprisingly, are often described as builders and sponsors of sacrificial cults. 
From the perspective of biblical literature, the most important element in 
this kind of royal activity was the establishment of a temple for YHWH in 
Jerusalem (1 Kings 6-8; 2 Chronicles 2-5). 

A question related to the one posed in the last paragraph emerges from 
the recognition that a person becomes king through a ritual inaugurated by 
others. Does the ritual not show, therefore, that the king is dependent on 
their power to legitimate his rule? The solution to this dilemma is to use 
words and symbols that indicate the king has really been placed on the 
throne by the direct appointment of divine forces (Kertzer 1988, 27). In 
Judah, this was accomplished through the merger of dynastic claims with 
the theology of Zion. This synthesis is illustrated in themes of the royal 
psalms (Balentine 1984, 57): 


1. Communication of divine election through the promise of an 
everlasting dynasty for David and his descendants (e.g., Ps 89:19- 
37) 

2. Description of the king’s special relationship with YHwH (e.g., Pss 
18:50; 20:6; 72:1-2; 132:17) 

3. Description of the king as God’s appointed representative on earth 
(e.g., Ps 110:4) 


Approximately 11 psalms can be reliably classified as “royal psalms’: 2; 
18; 20; 21; 45; 72; 89; 101; 110; 132; 144 (Starbuck 1999, 66). They 
comprise a variety of genres, but their common denominator is that they 
refer to a monarch of Judah (Balentine 1984, 57). 

It is difficult to date the royal psalms with precision (Brettler 1989, 24— 
25). Part of the difficulty is that their canonical forms suggest that they have 


been appropriated from a variety of traditions to reinforce conceptions of 
YHwH’s ideal monarch. In contrast to ancient Near Eastern parallels, the 
anonymity of the royal psalms is striking (Starbuck 1999, 205-206). 
Another indication of secondary appropriation is their arrangement in the 
Psalter. For example, according to Wilson, the placement of Psalms 2 and 
89 at the seams of Books 2-3 in the Psalter reflects an exilic or post-exilic 
agenda that hopes for the restoration of the Davidic monarchy (1986, 92). 

Nevertheless, it is possible to discover some features of the ideology of 
Judah’s monarch in the royal psalms (Starbuck 1999, 205). In this regard, 
there is an impressive overlap between these poems, the praise of Zion 
(e.g., Psalms 46; 48; 87), and hymns that proclaim the kingship of YHwH 
(e.g., Psalms 47; 93; 95-99). Their convergence of themes shows a 
concerted attempt to exalt the king and his election by God. While Zion is 
the seat of the Davidic monarchy, it is also the mythical mountain of God 
(Ps 48:2; Levenson 1985, 111-114). The hymns celebrating the kingship of 
YHWH frequently depict him as sovereign over the nations of the earth (e.g., 
Pss 47:3; 96:10; 98:9). A similar motif appears in the royal psalms that 
contain depictions of YHWH’s domination over the kings’ enemies 
described as the nations of the world (cf. Pss 2:8. 10; 110:5-6). As they 
have no historical point of reference (because the kings of Zion never 
actually dominated “the rulers of the earth”), these psalms are good 
examples of how Judah’s royal ideology trumped history (Haney 2002, 
127-128). 

The royal psalms also contain allusions to a number of cultic activities 
that involved the king. For example, Ps 20:3 depicts the king offering 
sacrifices as means of interceding for the people. The same psalm was 
likely also used as a prayer for victory in war (Launderville 2003, 328), cf. 
Jehoshaphat’s prayer for victory in 2 Chron 20:5-12. Of course, throughout 
the ancient world the conduct of war was accompanied by cultic rites. In 
ancient Israel these consisted of various combinations of prayer, sacrifice, 
and oracular consultation. Oracles, for example, could be obtained prior to 
going in battle (1 Kgs 22:5-25), during the conflict (1 Sam 30:7-10), or 
following it (1 Sam 15:17-23). 

Liturgically, the oracle of salvation has a prominent place in royal 
ideology as indicated, for example, in Pss 2:7b—9 (Brettler 1989, 135-136); 
110:1-3, 4-9 (Balentine 1984, 59); and 132:14-18 (Starbuck 1999, 124— 
126). A narrative showing the relationship between a royal prayer and an 


oracular response is found in 2 Chron 20:5-17. Ancient Near Eastern 
sources underscore the fact that monarchs had a vested interest not only in 
obtaining divine communications but also in controlling divinatory 
practices (Launderville 2003, 196-218). Almost by definition, a false 
prophecy was one that undermined a monarch’s rule and the ideology that 
supported him (Nissinen 1996, 193-194). 

Another genre of political rituals concerns the enthronement of a new 
king. Nevertheless, one cannot speak of the coronation ritual in pre-exilic 
times (Brettler 1989, 125-126). Typical actions seem to have included 
anointing the new king in the presence of a representative group, seating the 
king on the throne, a festival meal, a loyalty oath ritual, prophetic oracles, 
and shouts of acclamation by the people. But this reconstruction is an 
amalgam of features mentioned in a variety of texts (129-135). 

Enthronement motifs have frequently been identified in the royal psalms 
(e.g., Psalms 2; 72; 110). Of these, the surest example is Psalm 72, which 
has imagery that corresponds with a number of poems related to royal 
coronation found in Bronze Age Ugarıt and Emar and Iron Age Assyria 
(Dietrich 1998). Parallels between Psalm 72 and ANE texts pose the 
question of influence by foreign cultures on the political rituals of Judah. In 
fact, there are various indications that the royal ideologies of both Assyria 
and Egypt had some kind of influence on the composition of the royal 
psalms. For example, Egyptian motifs have frequently been invoked with 
respect to the motifs of birth and sitting at the god’s right hand in Ps 110:1— 
3 (Starbuck 1999, 149-153), and there is a striking parallel between the pot- 
shattering motif in Ps 2:9b and Neo-Assyrian inscriptions (Becking 1990, 
77). Nevertheless, these parallels simply show that there were a number of 
convergences between the royal ideology of Israel and other ancient Near 
Eastern cultures (see Dietrich 2012, 149-156; Miller 2000, 191). They fall 
short of indicating that a particular psalm fell under the direct influence of 
an identifiable text. So, for example, while it has been suggested that Psalm 
72 was directly dependent on Esarhaddons’s coronation hymn, this 
hypothesis should be rejected (Becker 2008, 130-132). 

Discussion of ancient Near Eastern parallels naturally raises the question 
of timing. In Babylon, the Akitu festival involved the king in ceremonies 
designed to ward off the threat of chaos as the new year began (Bidmead 
2002). Not surprisingly, many biblical scholars have suggested that during 
monarchical times there was an annual Fall festival that emphasized 


YHwH’s rule over the world and his close connection with the Davidic 
monarchy. While the existence of such a festival has been questioned (e.g., 
Romer 2015, 135), the date of the Day of Atonement (Leviticus 16) can be 
taken as further evidence that an autumnal renewal festival was deeply 
anchored in the religious life of early Israel. Unfortunately, the ritual 
activities that the king engaged in cannot be reconstructed from the relevant 
texts (Miller 2000, 195-197) and the putative relationship of any of the 
royal psalms to it remains debatable (Brettler 1989, 157-158). 

Despite the fact that the ideological intent of the royal psalms was to 
exalt the king, the same body of literature shows a number of tactics meant 
to subordinate the Davidic monarchy to divine rule. For example, Psalm 21 
depicts the power of YHWH as superior to royal power while also being its 
source (Aster 2009, 308-309). Some interesting distributions of vocabulary 
also establish the superlative nature of divine rule over human kingship. 
One of the most striking has to do with the adjective “great” (gadöl). While 
biblical literature knows that foreign kings use the epithet “great king,” this 
adjective is denied to Zion’s ruler. In contrast, the greatness of God is 
frequently lauded in the psalms (e.g., Ps 47:2; 48:2; 95:3) (Brettler 1989, 
69). Such attempts at diminishing the role of the king in favor of the 
sovereignty of God may suggest that the ideology of the royal psalms was 
not entirely unsympathetic to suspicions of human monarchies entertained 
in other genres of biblical literature (see, e.g., Launderville 2003, 308; 
Tigay 2003, 248*). 


6. SACRIFICE AND ITS SUBSTITUTES 


This section is mainly concerned with the politics of sacrifice in the exilic 
and post-exilic period. It begins by discussing developments in the prayers 
of collective supplication that relate to the destruction of the sacrificial cult. 
It then turns to a discussion of rival theologies and places of sacrifice in 
early Judaism before ending with a description of prominent efforts to find 
substitutes for participation in sacrifice. 

The destruction of Jerusalem and the exile of Judah was an 
unprecedented national catastrophe, which is frequently represented in the 
poetry of collective complaint (see Psalms 74; 79; 80; 83; Isa 63:7-64:11; 


Habakkuk 1; and Lamentations 5). This liturgical material often depicts 
national distress in terms of a fundamental breakdown of the relationship 
between God and Israel (Morrow 2006, 93). Alternations between first 
person singular and plural show that collective complaint prayers were 
typically led by a representative of the community. In the monarchical 
period, kings functioned as intercessors for the state by using the complaint 
form, cf. 2 Sam 24:17; 1 Kgs 8:22-53; 2 Kgs 19:14-19. These functions 
were taken over by other kinds of community leaders in the Second Temple 
period (e.g., Macc 2:7-13; 3:50-53). 

In contrast to the social context of psalms of individual lament, 
collective protest prayer could not make its case to an erstwhile support 
group in order to effect reconciliation and social solidarity. Nevertheless, 
there was a type of divine witness to articulations of collective distress in 
the form of prophetic oracles (e.g., Ps 60:6—9) and in prophetic contexts that 
respond to communal lament. So far as their political effect is concerned, 
one might imagine that the psalms of collective lament functioned as a kind 
of implicit plea for members of the group to embrace social solidarity with 
the whole at a time in which individuals may have been tempted to stand 
apart from the group or disown their membership within it. This is evident 
from the way in which collective lament is contextualized by the Second 
Isaiah. (Morrow 2004). 

Liturgies of community complaint were attenuated in two ways in the 
post-exilic era. First, evidence is lacking to indicate that community 
complaint was always articulated in response to historical incidents. In this 
connection, the tradition of balag and ersemma liturgies sung in 
Mesopotamian temples is suggestive. Though this tradition might have 
begun with responses to historical tragedies, 1t migrated into regular temple 
worship (Gabbay 2016, 145). In the case of Lamentations (which ends with 
a strong collective complaint prayer), its genre has had a remarkably long 
life in Jewish liturgy. Lamentation-like poems were being written 
throughout Second Temple times as the library at Qumran shows (e.g. 4Q 
179 and 4Q 439)—a history of composition that anticipated the liturgy of 
Tisha’ b’Av observed by Jews to the present day. The ritually repeated 
return to this “literature of destruction” inculcated a shared national 
consciousness by reinforcing historical memory (Roskies 1988, 3-4). 

Second, while some scholars claim that the post-exilic penitential prayer 
tradition developed out of community lament, it is more likely that they 


were written as a replacement for and in opposition to the collective protest 
tradition (Morrow 2012, 139-140). The reasons for this development are 
complex, but political motivations probably played a part. There may be an 
analogy to the rabbinic decision to suppress apocalyptic speculation after 
the Bar Kochba rebellion (see Kraemar 1995, 140). Entertaining protest in 
community liturgies might have been deemed unhelpful in eras in which 
foreign domination over Yehud could not be effectively challenged. 

Above, I indicated that the royal psalms were used secondarily to 
nurture hopes for the advent of an ideal monarch (i1.e., a “messiah’’) in the 
exilic and post-exilic eras. The post-exilic era also addressed the status of 
the kings of Judah through its concept of sacrifice. Their common thrust 
was a subordination of the king to the sacrificial cult. In fact, biblical 
literature never represents sacrifice as a means for promoting the power of 
the king (Janzen 2004, 8). 

With respect to the Deuteronomistic History (DtrH), it is likely that its 
exilic writers assumed that a Davidic monarchy would be restored after the 
exile. Their historiography, therefore, intended to set out what the king’s 
relationship to the sacrificial cult should be. So far as the DtrH was 
concerned, the king’s sole responsibility was to watch over worship in 
Jerusalem and ensure that it adhered to the Deuteronomic law code (Janzen 
2004, 122-123). To that end, the reader is informed that YHWH eliminated 
both the Saulide and Northern Israelite dynasties precisely because of their 
failure to sacrifice properly (Janzen 2004, 147). 

In contrast, the Chronicler(s) promoted a different world view, one in 
which it actually made little difference whether YHwH re-established the 
Davidic monarchy or not. This conception fits a post-exilic scenario in 
which Persia was the dominant power. According to the Chronicler, the 
people of Yehud had little choice but to cultivate a quietist worldview, in 
which the social function of sacrifice was meant to ensure the peace of the 
community (Janzen 2004, 238-242). 

Tellingly, it is Chronicles that records a conflict between king and priest 
with respect to presiding over the cult (2 Chron 26:16-21). There was 
ample precedent for this kind of conflict in ancient Near Eastern cultures. 
They include, for example, efforts to control the cult during the reign of 
Shu-Sin in the UR III period (Launderville 2003, 142), and power-struggles 
between Egyptian Pharaohs and the priests of Amun (Shafer et al., 1991, 
75-76). In a previous section, I noted that Judahite kings presided over 


cultic rites; but, this is precisely what is being taken away from them by the 
Chroniclers. Perhaps this tactic reflects not only the fact that the Jerusalem 
cult was firmly in the hands of the priesthood during the post-exilic period, 
but also a further diminishment of the necessity for restoring the Davidic 
monarchy as a prerequisite for maintaining a legitimate sense of 
nationhood. 

Nevertheless, despite the ideological commitments of both the DtrH and 
Chronicles, during the post-exilic period there continued to be rivals to the 
Jerusalem temple. Each was built for political motives. Most obvious in this 
connection was the temple of the Samaritans on Mt. Gerizim. Relationships 
between the cult on Mt. Gerizim and Jerusalem were complex and included 
periods of both toleration and competition over time. Both communities 
resorted to a common set of scriptures (the Pentateuch) and both derived 
their priesthoods from Aaron (Knoppers 2013, 190-191). Hence, they 
shared many liturgical practices while rivaling each other as legitimate 
centers of early Jewish worship. The Samaritan temple was likely destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus around 110 Bce (Plumber 2016, 86). While his motives 
remain subject to debate (Plumber 2016, 88), it is noteworthy that the 
Hasmonaeans came from priestly stock. The destruction of the temple in 
Samaria would not only have fulfilled the centralization mandate of 
Deuteronomy 12, it would also have concentrated political, economic, and 
priestly power in Jerusalem (Knoppers 2013, 214). 

Another Jewish temple that functioned during part of the post-exilic era 
was built for the military colony in Elephantine during the 6th cent. The 
temple was destroyed on the instigation of the priests of Khnum c. 410. 
When the temple was rebuilt, however, the Jews of Elephantine appear to 
have acquiesced to the perspective of Jerusalem. Henceforth, worship 
would consist of meal and incense offerings, but not animal sacrifice (Frey 
1999, 173-180). 

A third Jewish temple was established in the second century BCE by 
Onias IV at Leontopolis in Lower Egypt. Its origins are probably related to 
rivalries between high-priestly families. Possibly, Onias and his followers 
justified their cultic establishment with reference to the prophecy in Isa 
19:18-19, which foretold of a day when an altar to YHwH would be erected 
in Egypt. Sacrifice was carried on there, and the cult must have been 
basically the same as in Jerusalem (Frey 1999, 186-194). Like the temple 
of Elephantine, it served as a center for a Jewish military colony, although it 


was probably intended to unite all Jews in the area and perhaps even further 
afield. However, there are indications that the temple of Onias also came 
under the influence of Egyptian practices. Women seem to have had 
exercised priestly functions there, a cultic role with precedents in Egyptian 
cults (Richardson and Heuchan 1996, 234-136). 

Nevertheless, many Jews had to establish an identity without recourse to 
sacrifice. One solution was to institute new festivals (e.g., Purim) to solidify 
a threatened identity in the diaspora, as well as fulfilling ritual obligations 
of various pilgrimage festivals apart from sacrifice. Another was the 
contribution of the annual temple tax from diaspora communities to 
Jerusalem. A particularly significant development, however, was the status 
given to sacred writings that could be read and studied in any place where 
Jews congregated. After the destruction of the Second Temple, rabbinic 
Judaism came to regard the study of scripture as tantamount to participation 
in the sacrificial cult (Kadushin 1972, 223-224); but, there are indications 
that scriptural study was already developing into a substitute for temple 
worship while the Second Temple was still standing. One indication of this 
is the lengthy accounts of sacrifice and tabernacle found in Priestly 
writings. In the post-exilic era, study of these extensive writings provided a 
means to create and support Jewish identity. One could substitute attending 
the temple by reading about it, a strategy that would also appear later in 
Judaism as illustrated, for example, by the development of the Passover 
liturgy (Bokser 1984, 84-89). 

The politics of scriptural interpretation loomed large in this connection. 
John Hyrcanus is reported to have executed a large number of Pharisees on 
the grounds that they opposed his exercise of priestly duties (VanderKam 
2001, 28). Underlying this conflict was a struggle about whose scriptural 
interpretation would become normative. In fact, this authority was wrested 
out of the hands of the priestly caste by a lay movement of scribes and 
scholars affiliated with the Pharisees, whose interpretation of biblical law 
won the support of the people and influenced priestly practice in the temple 
itself by the first century CE (Mansoor 1972, 364). 

Another group clearly interested in developing an identity that did not 
depend on their physical presence in the Second Temple were the sectarians 
whose literature was preserved among the Dead Sea Scrolls. Likely, this 
group originated as a priestly party that regarded the liturgical practices 
carried on in Jerusalem during Hasmonaean times as unacceptably 


compromised. Nevertheless, it continued to refer itself to temple ritual and 
its writings show a keen interest in sacrificial rites and law. Thereby, the 
Qumran group developed distinctive forms of scriptural commentary and 
liturgy that validated their religious choices, enabling them able to espouse 
a way of life based on the cultivation of ritual purity that did not require 
them to participate in the rites of the Second Temple (Schiffman 1999). 
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CHAPTER 29 


ERYL DAVIES 


IN recent decades numerous publications have appeared focusing on various 
aspects of the ethics of the Old Testament; however, the ethics of worship 
has remained a comparatively neglected area of biblical inquiry. In the 
main, scholarly attention has been devoted to the ethical aspects of 
prophecy (Davies 1981; Mein 2001), law (Harrelson 1980; Millar 1999), 
wisdom (Blenkinsopp 1983) and narrative (Chun 2014; Janzen 1994; Smith 
2009; Wenham 2000), while the ethical values enshrined in the Psalter have 
generally received scant attention (but cf. Wenham 2005 and 2012). This 
neglect is all the more surprising given that the ritual and ethical aspects of 
ancient Israel’s life are clearly interrelated in much of the biblical material. 
Thus, for example, the Decalogue of Exodus 20 begins by demanding 
exclusive worship of Yahweh (vv. 4-6), but continues with a list of ethical 
imperatives, including avoidance of murder, adultery, theft, and false 
witness (vv. 13-16). Moreover, in the laws contained in the Pentateuch, the 
ethical and ritual demands are frequently interwoven without implying that 
they belonged to two entirely different categories or that one was in any 
way subservient to the other (Exod 23, 1-19; Lev 19, 26-37; cf. Cothey 
2005). Furthermore, it is in the context of worship that some of the most 
profound ethical issues of the Old Testament are raised: Why do the good 
suffer and the evil prosper? Why does virtue so often go unrewarded? Why 
is there no predictable connection between deed and destiny? Why does 
God so frequently appear to be absent, remote, and unresponsive? It is 
hardly surprising that it is in the Psalms, which were composed for, and 


used in, the worship of the ancient Israelites, that we encounter a deep and 
sustained reflection on the themes of justice and righteousness, good and 
evil, mercy and compassion. 


WORSHIP AND THE MORAL LIFE 


It was largely through worship that the Israelites were instructed in the basic 
tenets of the moral life and in the type of conduct that was pleasing and 
displeasing to God. The book of Psalms bears eloquent testimony to the fact 
that the practice of worship in Israel was bound up with a commitment to 
ethical responsibility in one’s daily life. The very first psalm, which sets the 
tone for much of the rest of the Psalter, makes clear that the moral life 
consists of stark choices that allow no room for ambiguity. For the 
worshipper, there is to be no middle ground or neutral territory: the choice 
between “the way of the righteous” and “the way of the wicked” (Ps 1:6). 
The wicked are those who deliberately flout the authority of God and who 
seek various ways to oppress his people; they are depicted as those who 
“hate discipline” (Ps 50:17), who “make friends with a thief’ when they see 
one (Ps. 50:18a), who “keep company with adulterers” (Ps 50:18b), and 
who have no qualms about speaking against members of their own family 
and slandering their “own mother’s child” (Ps 50:20b). They are oblivious 
to God’s commands (Ps 119:21, 51), and their sense of values is so awry 
that they “love evil more than good and lying more than speaking the truth” 
(Ps. 52:3). In their everyday conduct they appear brazenly self-confident 
(Ps 94:4-7) and believe that they can act with impunity, safe in the 
assumption that God is a remote deity who neither knows nor cares what 
happens in the world (Ps 94:7). Their actions—characterized by violence 
and oppression (Ps 37:14)- are destructive of the trust and respect due to 
others and has the unsettling effect of undermining the very basis of a stable 
and thriving community. 

By contrast, the righteous are those who steadfastly refuse to connive 
with sinners and who eschew the company of the scoffers and the cynics 
(Ps 1:1-3). For them, the moral life involves giving praise to God, walking 
in his ways, and keeping his commandments (Ps 112:1). They practice 
justice, give generously to those in need, and care for the poor and 


vulnerable (Ps 112:5, 9). They know that God scrutinizes not only their 
outward actions but also their innermost thoughts and motivations (Pss 7:9; 
139:23); consequently, the lives of the righteous are predicated on an 
honesty and humility rooted in a self-awareness of their own shortcomings: 
“For I know my transgressions and my sin is ever before me” (Ps 51:3). 
Above all, the righteous are those who meditate regularly on the “law of the 
LORD,” for the torah elicits a life of obedience characterized by 
responsible and desirable conduct. Of course, meditation on the torah was 
never considered as an end in itself; rather, as Brueggemann has observed, 
it was a “launching pad from which to mount an ongoing conversation with 
God through daily experience” (Brueggemann 1984, 41). For that reason 
observance of the law was regarded not as an intolerable burden to be 
borne; on the contrary, it was an occasion for joy and a cause for celebration 
(Ps 119:41-48). Life for the individual Israelite, therefore, consisted of 
constant challenges and choices: they were free to identify with the wicked 
or with the righteous, but they would someday inevitably face the 
consequences of their choice. 

Such consequences are spelt out in no uncertain terms in the liturgy of 
ancient Israel, where the benefits of adhering to a moral way of life are 
repeatedly asserted and reaffirmed. Life centered on the torah is safe and 
predictable and brings in its wake a feeling of undiluted happiness and 
wellbeing. There is a richness of life open to the righteous who flourish 
“like the palm tree” (Ps 92:12), and even in old age they possess a never- 
failing vitality (Ps 92:14). As for the wicked, on the other hand, they have 
no more stability than the grass that shoots up only to wither under the heat 
of the sun (Pss 37:2; 92:7). Indeed, there is a sense of deserved retribution 
for the wicked who challenge the divinely decreed order, for in showing 
such disdain for God’s law they sow the seeds of their own demise. The 
bitter words that the wicked utter (Ps. 64:3) prove to be their downfall (Ps. 
64:8), and those who defiantly ask “Who can see us?” will be seen by 
everybody and all will “shake with horror” (Ps 64:5, 8). There is thus a kind 
of poetic justice in store for the wicked, a theme that comes to the fore 
especially in the so-called “imprecatory psalms” (see the later section on the 
prophetic critique of worship). 

It would be wrong to underestimate the impact that worship had on the 
ethical thought and behavior of the ancient Israelites. By praising a certain 
type of behavior in the liturgy the worshippers implicitly recognized that 


this was how they should behave in practice; on the other hand, by 
denouncing certain types of behavior, worshippers were made aware of the 
kinds of actions that were to be avoided. Thus the Psalms were intended not 
only as vehicles of worship but also as a means of instruction, for those who 
uttered these prayers in worship were being taught which vices to avoid and 
which virtues to emulate (Firth 2005a; McCann 1992, 1993). Those who 
uttered the Psalms in worship were expected to identify with the Psalmist’s 
outlook and to make the aspirations of the psalm their own; as Wenham has 
observed, to pray the psalms in worship was to commit oneself to their 
values, and so the psalms became “one of the most potent forms of ethical 
indoctrination” (Wenham 2012). 


ETHICAL ASPECTS OF GOD’S CHARACTER 


It was also in the context of worship that the Israelites were reminded of the 
moral aspects of God’s character: he was a God of compassion (Pss 103:13; 
135:14), mercy (Ps 25:6; 69:16), justice (Pss 96:10-13; 97:2; 99:4), 
righteousness (Ps 11:7), and faithfulness (Ps 36:5), a God who was attentive 
to the cries of the poor, the marginalized, and oppressed, and who was able 
to intervene on their behalf. God’s character and deeds were presented as 
the basis upon which the pious should model their lives, for the depiction of 
God’s justice, mercy, and compassion were designed to inculcate the same 
ethical values in the worshipper. In praising God’s concern for the poor (Pss 
74:21; 140:12), the worshippers themselves were to make a commitment to 
care for them (Ps 41:1); in extolling God’s righteousness (Ps 7:9), the 
worshipping community recognized that it, too, should be righteous (Ps 
5:12); ın celebrating God’s steadfast love for his people (Ps. 136), 
worshippers acknowledged that the same loving kindness should be 
reflected in their relationship with each other (Ps 103:13). It is no 
coincidence that parallels are often drawn in the Psalms between the divine 
attributes and human virtues, for imitation of God was to provide the 
impetus for the moral behavior of his people. The challenge that faced 
worshippers was to shape their own lives in conformity with God’s 
character, for it was Yahweh’s desire to see his nature reflected in theirs. 


That God’s character was regarded as the foundation upon which the 
believer’s life should be based is nowhere better illustrated than in the twin 
acrostic Psalms 111 and 112, for the attributes of God set forth in the former 
are regarded in the latter as being reflected in the life of the true believer. 
Thus, just as the righteousness of God “endures forever” (Ps 111:3), so the 
righteousness of the upright “endures forever” (Ps 112: 3, 9); just as God is 
“gracious and merciful” (Ps 111:4b), so the pious are “gracious, merciful, 
and righteous” (Ps. 112:4b); just as God provides food for those who 
worship him (Ps 111:5), so the godly exhibit a similar generosity by giving 
freely of their possessions to those in need (Ps 112:9); and just as God acts 
with justice towards his people (Ps 111:7a), so the pious will act “with 
justice” towards each other (Ps 112:5b). The similarity in structure and 
content between Psalms 111 and 112 suggest that the characteristics of the 
pious will inevitably mirror those of God himself and that an element of 
conformity exists between the acts of the faithful and those of the God 
whom they worship (Davies 1999, 106-107; cf. Zimmerli 1972, 105-113). 
As Brueggemann has observed, Psalm 112 exemplifies the way in which 
God is characterized, and in this psalm “we are dealing with a person in the 
image of God, who corresponds to that image in the conduct of his life” 
(1984, 46). 

If it was in the context of worship that the positive aspects of God’s 
character were celebrated, it was also in the context of worship that 
questions were raised as to whether God did, indeed, preside over the moral 
order with justice and equity. The expectation was that the virtuous would 
receive their reward and the wicked their comeuppance but, noble though 
that moral doctrine was, it had one serious defect, namely, that it was not 
true. The pious sometimes complained that virtue was not always rewarded, 
and nor was wickedness punished; on the contrary, the righteous were 
frequently seen to suffer while the wicked appeared to be rewarded with 
temporal prosperity, and such patent unfairness inevitably led the 
worshipper to question the ethical character of God as sustainer of the 
moral order. Had God forgotten about the righteous? Was he indifferent to 
the human condition? Had he hidden his face from those who worshipped 
him? (Pss 10:11; 73:11). Indeed, such were the doubts concerning God’s 
character that the worshipper at times was hardly able to maintain his belief 
in the justice of God. Nowhere are those doubts more forcefully expressed 
than in Psalm 73, where the worshipper, in the face of his own suffering and 


the prosperity of the wicked, is beset by uncertainty, doubt, and confusion 
and is tempted to believe that living a godly life was simply not worthwhile: 


All in vain I have kept my heart clean 

and washed my hands in innocence. 

For all day long I have been plagued, 

and am punished every morning. (vv. 13-14) 


Significantly, however, it is only when the worshipper goes into the 
sanctuary (v. 17) that faith in God’s justice is restored and a fresh vision of 
God’s ultimate purpose is received, as the realization dawns that life does 
have a moral coherence upon which the worshipper can rely. Having 
wrestled with the apparent injustices of life, the worshipper is provided with 
a reassurance that God is not morally indifferent and nor is he a passive 
spectator of human affairs. God does, indeed, take notice of injustice and 
acts to put it right. If the wicked do seem to prosper, their prosperity will be 
short-lived, for they are liable to be destroyed without warning (v. 19). 
Their lives, while seemingly successful and secure, are unstable and 
precarious, for God has set them in “slippery places,” and they are destined 
to fall headlong into ruin (v. 18). Thus, within the confines of the sanctuary, 
all previous doubts are dispelled and all temptations are overcome, as the 
worshipper realizes that the seductive alternative of a self-serving and self- 
indulgent way of life must be resisted, and that the only viable option was 
to trust completely in God’s providential care (vv. 23-28). 


THE ESSENCE OF ACCEPTABLE WORSHIP 


What might constitute the essence of acceptable worship is indicated in 
Psalms 15 and 24, two psalms which are similar in structure and content 
and which are often referred to as “Entrance Liturgies” (Koch 1961)! 
Commentators generally assume that the questions asked at the beginning 
of each psalm (“O LORD, who may abide in your tent? Who may dwell on 
your holy hill?,” 15:1; “Who shall ascend the hill of the LORD? And who 
shall stand in his holy place?,” 24:3) were spoken by the pilgrims or 
worshippers who wished to enter the temple in Jerusalem and who were 
asking the appropriate priest or Levite at the temple gate what was required 


of those seeking entrance. The reply is given in 15:2—5 and 24:4, and it is 
striking that in both psalms the requirements relate to the ethical rather than 
the ritual sphere. No mention is made of cultic duties, such as the need to 
present the requisite offerings or sacrifices; rather, the necessary 
qualification for entry is presented purely in terms of probity of action and 
thought. In Psalm 15 the moral requirements are listed, initially, in broad, 
general terms (“those who walk blamelessly, and do what is right”; v. 2), 
and the remaining verses amplify how these basic principles find expression 
in practical ways.” Those wishing to enter the sanctuary are required to 
demonstrate integrity of word (“who do not slander with their tongue”) and 
deed (“and do no evil to their friends”); they must avoid slander and 
malicious gossip, and must be completely truthful and reliable, irrespective 
of the consequences they might suffer as a result (“who stand by their oath 
even to their hurt’’); finally, they must not charge interest on any loan nor 
seek to corrupt the judicial system by accepting bribes (“who do not lend 
money at interest, and do not take a bribe against the innocent”). Since 
some of the most serious transgressions (such as apostasy, murder, adultery, 
and theft) are not mentioned, the list of requirements was probably not 
intended to be exhaustive, and some of the conditions may have been 
understood by the worshippers as much in a metaphorical as in a literal 
sense, that is, the requirements were concerned as much about entering into 
personal communion with God as about physical admittance into the temple 
or sanctuary. In the other so-called “entrance liturgy,” Psalm 24, the 
conditions of entry into the temple are expressed more succinctly, for here 
outward act and inward motive are combined in a single phrase: “those who 
have clean hands and pure hearts, who do not lift up their souls to what is 
false, and do not swear deceitfully” (v. 4). It is evident from both psalms 
that belonging to the worshipping community imposed on its participants 
certain ethical obligations that must be observed, and their message was 
clear and unambiguous: worship was acceptable only from those whose 
everyday conduct was regarded as worthy and who were committed to a 
way of life that was loyal to the revealed will of God. 

Some scholars have raised questions concerning the form and purpose of 
Psalms 15 and 24, and have argued that the nature and setting of both are by 
no means as certain as is generally supposed. While it is true that there is 
some evidence to indicate that priests and Levites could act as gate-keepers 
and might, on occasion, refuse to allow worshippers entry into the temple if 


they were deemed to be ritually unclean (cf. Deut 23:2; 2 Sam.5:8; 2 Chr 
23:19), it does not necessarily follow that this is the context in which these 
two psalms are to be understood. In the first place, the questions posed at 
the beginning of Psalm 15 are addressed directly to God, rather than to the 
priests, and if these psalms did, indeed, function as “entrance liturgies” one 
might have expected them to conclude with an affirmation that the pilgrims 
had fulfilled the requirements of admission, and that they had been granted 
permission by the priest to enter the sanctuary. Moreover, it is clear from 
numerous texts in the Old Testament that access to the cult was not always 
contingent upon the moral rectitude of its participants, and that priests at 
various local sanctuaries, and even in the temple in Jerusalem, permitted all 
sorts of wicked people to enter the place of worship (cf. Amos 5:21—24; Isa 
1:10-17; Jer 7:1-11). Furthermore, since the emphasis in both psalms is on 
personal integrity and attitude of mind, there is no way that the priests at the 
temple gate could know whether or not the conditions of entry had been 
duly observed by the would-be worshipper. Without clear proof that those 
seeking entry had not “walked blamelessly” (15:2) and did not have “pure 
hearts” (24:4), the priests could presumably have had no legitimate reason 
to prevent them from entering the temple (cf. Willis 1974, 157). As 
Crenshaw has observed, the stipulated conditions pertain to “matters that 
easily elude objective detection” (2001, 158); only the worshippers 
themselves could have known whether the stated conditions had been met. 
Finally, it is worth remembering that the very purpose of the cult was to 
expiate sins, and consequently “a liturgy of entrance requiring a person to 
be clean before he [sic] is allowed to enter the sanctuary is out of harmony 
with the very heart of the cultic concept” (Willis 1974, 159). 

Thus, rather than viewing the psalms as “entrance liturgies” designed to 
clarify the qualifications necessary for entrance into the temple, some 
scholars have viewed both psalms as having been voiced by the 
congregation, the members of which declare their own individual 
commitment to a way of life determined by a wholehearted respect for the 
torah. The psalms, therefore, were directed inwardly and provided an 
opportunity for candid self-examination and sincere heart-searching. The 
worshippers were, in effect, posing a question that only they could answer: 
“Is my life pleasing to God?”; and uttering the psalms was intended to 
promote a lifestyle of integrity and moral decency that would ensure social 
harmony and well-being within the community (cf. Clements 1999, 85). 


Of course, it could be argued that whether these psalms originally 
functioned as “entrance liturgies” is largely irrelevant, since the thrust of 
both is quite clear: acceptable worship must be accompanied by acceptable 
behavior. The fact is, however, that the way in which these psalms are 
interpreted has a significant bearing on one’s understanding of the 
relationship between worship and ethics. Must one be ethically pure to 
worship acceptably or is worship a way of motivating individuals to 
improve their moral behavior? Did worshippers have to be righteous before 
being allowed to enter the sanctuary or were they encouraged to enter the 
sanctuary in order to learn to become righteous? (cf. Willis 1974, 162). 
However such questions are answered, it is apparent that worship provided 
a medium of instruction and moral sanction that served to enhance the 
quality of life experienced in ancient Israel. 


LITURGICAL CELEBRATION OF ISRAEL’S 
PAST 


Many psalms bear witness to the fact that God’s past dealings with his 
people formed an important part of their liturgical celebration (cf. Pss 68:7— 
10; 77:11-15; 78; 95:8-11; 105; 106; 107; 114). It was in the context of 
worship that the great stories of Israel’s past were recounted, enabling the 
people to rejoice in God’s glorious acts of salvation in history. In the temple 
they were able to relive the momentous events in the lives of their ancestors 
—their delivery from slavery, the exodus from Egypt, the wandering 
through the wilderness, the revelation of the law on Mount Sinai, and their 
eventual settlement in the Promised Land. Of course, recalling God’s 
“mighty deeds” (Pss 77:12; cf. 9:1; 26:6-7; 40:5; 75:1) in Israel’s past 
served more than one purpose. In the first place, it provided the worshippers 
with an assurance that God was in complete control of events, and thus 
served as a guarantee of the stability of the created and moral order. 
Moreover, recollection of the past undergirded their conviction that God 
was sovereign and just and that he had regularly intervened in history to 
rectify any injustice suffered by the poor and vulnerable. While the pious 
might suffer at the hands of the wicked who brought false accusations 
against them, there was some reassurance to be had in the fact that the 


divine judge, who had acted decisively in Israel’s history, would intervene 
again to vindicate their just cause and to defend the weak and vulnerable 
(Ps146:5-9). However grim the situation of the worshipper might appear, 
God’s redemptive actions in the past had the effect of infusing the present 
with confidence and hope. 

Furthermore, by regularly rehearsing God’s historical interventions on 
Israel’s behalf, the worshippers were continually reminded of their 
privileged status as his chosen people and of the “everlasting covenant” that 
he had established with them (Ps 105:7-11). The only proper response, 
therefore, was one of joy, gratitude, and obedience (Ps 105:43-45). 
Remembrance of the past was not intended as an opportunity for the 
worshippers to wallow in nostalgia; rather, it served as a reminder that their 
everyday lives should be characterized by obedience to God’s will. How the 
worshipping community was to conduct itself was rooted in its experience 
as the people of God. As heirs to the traditions of their ancestors they were 
encouraged to participate in the redemptive significance of their own 
history: “it is he who remembered us in our low estate...and rescued us 
from our foes, for his steadfast love endures forever” (Ps 136:23-24). 

But remembrance of the past served also as a reminder that their 
ancestors had not always responded to God’s gracious acts on their behalf 
in an appropriate manner. Memories of the past were also recollections of a 
people who had turned out to be a “stubborn and rebellious generation” (Ps 
78:8), a nation that “did not listen” (Ps. 81:11) and that had constantly 
ignored God’s demands. Thus, in recounting the “deeds of the LORD” and 
the “wonders of old” (Ps 77:11) the worshippers were forced to 
acknowledge the moral shortcomings of their ancestors: their worship of the 
golden calf, their idolatry, their determination to “test” God to the limit 
during the wilderness wandering, their sexual misconduct, and their lack of 
faith regarding entry into the Promised Land (Pss 95:8-11; 106). In this 
regard, the story they recounted in worship was set within the framework of 
human failure, ingratitude, and disobedience; it was a story that served as a 
constant reminder of God’s tenacious commitment to his people even in the 
face of their lack of commitment to him. By recounting the events of 
Israel’s past the worshippers were invited to reflect on their own behavior 
and to identify with their rebellious forefathers: “Both we and our ancestors 
have sinned; we have committed iniquity, have done wickedly” (Ps 106:6). 
The lessons of the past were there for present and future generations to 


appropriate for themselves: “O that today you would listen to his voice!” 
(Ps 95:7b). Thus worship was not merely an opportunity to praise; it was an 
opportunity to be educated so that the failures of the past would not be 
repeated in the present. 

In view of the concern of the liturgy of ancient Israel with events of the 
past it is hardly surprising that the term “remember” occurs frequently in 
the Psalter, for such remembrance was intended to give rise to ethical 
reflection on the part of the people, and this, in turn, was to serve as a 
clarion call to a responsive obedience and to the pursuit of a moral life. By 
being constantly repeated and celebrated in worship the stories of Israel’s 
past became ingrained in the consciousness of the people and thus became 


an important factor in the shaping and sustaining of their moral life.’ 


THE PROPHETIC CRITIQUE OF WORSHIP 


Nowhere is the connection between worship and ethics more clearly 
adumbrated than in the oracles of the eighth- and seventh-century prophets. 
By all accounts, their contemporaries displayed all the outward signs of 
great religiosity: there was a flourishing cult in ancient Israel and Judah and 
all the evidence points to the existence of a committed and enthusiastic 
sacrificial worship. Indeed, Amos speaks of the offerings of the people in 
sarcastically exaggerated terms: whereas they might have been expected to 
offer sacrifices every year (cf. 1 Sam. 1:3) and present tithes every three 
years (cf. Deut 26:12), the worshippers, in their determination to impress 
God, offered sacrifices every morning and tithes every three days (Amos 
4:4). In a similar vein, Isaiah refers to the abundance of gifts presented by 
the people and their public and often ostentatious affirmations of devotion 
(Isa 1:10-11). Both prophets, however, believed that the rampant injustice 
prevalent in society had made a mockery of the people’s worship, for they 
had become blind to the ethical demands of the God whom they supposedly 
revered. In fact, their worship was nothing more than a charade, an empty 
gesture devoid of any meaning. The prophets saw a clear disconnect 
between the people’s conspicuous displays of piety and their lack of ethical 
behavior: while they observed the religious rituals, their offerings were 


futile and even offensive to God because they were not accompanied by 
righteous conduct. The remedy, however, was clear: 


Wash yourselves; make yourselves clean; 
remove the evil of your doings 

from before my eyes; 

cease to do evil, 

learn to do good; 

seek justice, 

rescue the oppressed, 

defend the orphan, 

plead for the widow. (Isa 1:16-17) 


Isaiah’s contemporary, Micah, similarly emphasized that religious rites 
could not compensate for social wrongs. He depicts the worshippers asking 
what they should bring to Yahweh by way of an offering or sacrifice, and 
the prophet himself provides the answer by reminding them of what they 
should have known: 


He has told you, O mortal, what is good; 

and what does the LORD require of you 

but to do justice, and to love kindness, 

and to walk humbly with your God? (Mic 6:8) 


A century later, Jeremiah also emphasized the mismatch between the 
people’s worship and their outward behavior. Standing at the gate of the 
temple, the prophet addressed the people who had come to worship and 
accused them of deceiving themselves and turning the house of the Lord 
into “a den of robbers” (Jer. 7:11): “Here you are, trusting in deceptive 
words to no avail. Will you steal, murder, commit adultery, swear falsely, 
make offerings to Baal, and go after other gods that you have not known, 
and then come and stand before me in this house, which is called by my 
name, and say, ‘We are safe!’ —only to go on doing all these 
abominations?” (Jer 7:8-10). True worship, claimed Jeremiah, involved 
more than a passive assent to the traditional formulations of faith and a 
bland repetition of reassuring slogans (“this is the temple of the LORD, the 
temple of the LORD, the temple of the LORD”; Jer. 7: 4); worship should, 
rather, serve as a reminder of their obligations to the vulnerable in the 
community: “For if you truly amend your ways and your doings, if you 
truly act justly one with another, if you do not oppress the alien, the orphan, 


and the widow, or shed innocent blood in this place, and if you do not go 
after other gods to your own hurt, then I will dwell with you in this place, in 
the land that I gave of old to your ancestors forever and ever” (Jer. 7:5—7). 

One issue that has emerged as a bone of contention among biblical 
scholars is whether prophets such as Amos, Isaiah, and Micah were 
proposing a blanket rejection of sacrificial worship as such or merely a 
rejection of ritual practices that were not accompanied by ethical behavior. 
Many scholars assume that it would have been unthinkable for the eighth- 
century prophets to have questioned the validity of the customary rituals 
and sacrificial worship of Israel and Judah. Religion was so inextricably 
linked with sacrifice and ritual that no prophet could have opposed them 
without undermining one of the unquestioned assumptions of the culture to 
which they belonged (Barton 2007; Hyatt 1968). At the very least they 
would have argued that sacrificial ritual was necessary even if they 
regarded it as less valued than obedience to Yahweh’s commands. Thus, 
according to this view, when Amos claims that God hated and rejected the 
sacrifices of the people (Amos 5:21—22), he was not advocating that they 
should practice justice instead of rituals; it was merely that such rituals 
were worthless and meaningless when devoid of acceptable ethical behavior 
in the lives of the worshipper. The prophetic indictments were not intended 
as a root-and-branch opposition to the cult or as a call for the elimination of 
sacrifices; it was merely that the transgressions of the worshippers rendered 
their sacrifices unacceptable in the eyes of God. 

However, such a view of the prophetic critique of Israelite worship has 
recently been called into question, and some scholars have argued that the 
prophets’ claim to an unmediated knowledge of God would have inclined 
them to mistrust the conventional ritualized forms of worship (Hendel 
2012). Thus, when Hosea represents God as saying, “For I desire steadfast 
love and not sacrifice, the knowledge of God rather than burnt offerings” 
(Hos 6:6), or when Isaiah represents God as saying, “I have had enough of 
burnt offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts; I do not delight in the 
blood of bulls, or of lambs, or of goats” (Isa 1:11b), their words should be 
taken at face value, and there is every reason to suppose that they meant 
precisely what they appear to have said. Similarly, when Amos asks, “Did 
you bring to me sacrifices and offerings the forty years in the wilderness, O 
house of Israel?” (Amos 5:25; cf. Jer 7:22), or when Micah asks, “Will the 
LORD be pleased with thousands of rams, with ten thousands of rivers of 


oil?” (Mic.6:7), the answer to both questions was a resounding “No!.” Such 
passages suggest that the eighth-century prophets were questioning the 
validity of the institution of sacrifice in principle. In this regard, nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century scholars, who tended to view the 
prophets as free, independent-minded radicals or revolutionaries who 
rejected the sacrificial cult may well have been correct, and that they did, 
indeed, try to de-ritualize religious practice, placing the emphasis, instead, 
on the internal ethical disposition of the worshipper (cf. Barton 2007, 121). 
In so doing, the prophets laid the basis “for subsequent conceptualizations 
of religion, ritual, and social ethics in biblical and postbiblical traditions” 
(Hendel 2012, 77). Whether the prophets did oppose all religious ritual will 
no doubt be discussed and debated by scholars for years to come, but it is 
by no means inconceivable that they may have rejected ritual activity per 
se, emphasizing instead obedience to the moral demands of God. 


PROBLEMATIC ASPECTS OF ISRAEL’S 
W ORSHIP 


It cannot be denied that some aspects of ancient Israel’s worship appear 
unpalatable to modern sensibilities and are clearly problematic from the 
ethical point of view (Davies 2010). Paramount in this regard are the so- 
called “imprecatory psalms” which reflect a tone of resentment and a 
hunger for retaliation that will not be satisfied until God has punished those 
who have persecuted the worshipper. Ironically, the very worshippers who 
affirm that the Lord hates “the lover of violence” (Ps 11:5) are often quite 
prepared to implore God to inflict violence on those whom they regard as 
their persecutors or enemies. The worshippers are filled with rage, 
resentment, hatred, and hostility, and the prayers that they utter are imbued 
with a vengeful bitterness, expressing the hope that the wicked will “perish” 
and “vanish” (Ps 37:20), that their arms will “be broken” (Ps 37:17), and 
that death will overtake them swiftly and unexpectedly (Ps 73:19). 
Sometimes the worshippers are content to console themselves with the 
thought that the judgment visited upon the wicked was self-inflicted (“they 
dug a pit in my path, but they have fallen into it themselves”), and that they 
had been caught in the very snares which they had set for others (Ps 57:6; 


141:9-10). Here, the worshipping community was affirming its conviction 
that violence brings its own nemesis and that the conduct of the wicked 
cannot lead to anything other than their own demise. At other times, as in 
Psalm 109, there was an appeal for divine intervention to punish the 
evildoers, and the hope was expressed that the wicked would receive their 
just deserts: since they had shown no kindness to others (v. 16), they 
deserved to receive no kindness themselves (v. 12); since they had no 
qualms about mistreating the poor and needy (v. 16), they deserved to be 
impoverished themselves (vv. 8—11); since they cursed other people, they 
deserved to be cursed themselves (vv. 17-19), and since they were prepared 
to inflict death upon others (vv. 16, 31) they deserved to die themselves (v. 
8). Psalm 69 provides another example of a series of curses against the 
enemy which contain within them an element of poetic justice: since the 
wicked had vented their hatred against the worshipper (v. 4), they deserved 
to be at the receiving end of God’s “indignation” and “burning anger” (v. 
24); since they had caused the worshippers to be alienated from their 
families (v. 8), God should ensure that they, too, would be left desolate and 
deserted (v. 25). In all such psalms, the message is clear: God must strip the 
evildoers of their arrogant pretence and see to it that they themselves 
experience what they have inflicted on the pious—shame and humiliation.* 

Unfortunately, it is not always clear from the imprecatory psalms 
precisely who the enemies are or what it is they are supposed to have done 
(cf. Anderson 1965, 16-29). Sometimes they appear to be foreign nations 
who have inflicted calamity upon God’s people, and the worshipper prays 
that the ruthless conquerors will themselves taste the bitterness of defeat 
and humiliation. At other times, the enemy appears to be an individual who 
has levelled accusations against the worshipper which are patently false and 
unjustified, and the pious are left to profess their innocence before God and 
appeal to the divine judge to vindicate their cause. But being found to be in 
the right and vindicated by God was not in itself sufficient, for the victims 
wish to see their accusers punished in no uncertain terms: they should be 
denied a long life shared with their family, their property should be turned 
into ruins, their wives widowed, and their children orphaned so that there 
would be no posterity to continue the family name and their memory would 
be consigned to oblivion: 


May his days be few; 


may another seize his position. 

May his children be orphans, 

and his wife a widow. 

May his children wander about and beg; 

may they be driven out of the ruins they inhabit. 

May the creditor seize all that he has; 

may strangers plunder the fruits of his toil. 

May there be no one to do him a kindness, 

nor anyone to pity his orphaned children. (Ps 109:8-12) 


That such invective should form a part of prayer and worship in ancient 
Israel is undoubtedly one of the most troubling aspects of the psalms, and— 
to make matters worse—there is no yearning for eventual reconciliation 
with the enemy, nor is there any suggestion of embarrassment or guilt about 
expressing such unworthy and ignoble sentiments; on the contrary, the 
worshippers are often depicted as rejoicing over the downfall of their 
persecutors and gloating vindictively over the fate of the wicked: 


The righteous will rejoice when they see vengeance done; 
they will bathe their feet in the blood of the wicked. (Ps 58: 10) 


Inevitably, scholars have been at pains to ameliorate the harshness of the 
language deployed in such psalms and they have attempted to explain, if not 
excuse, the vehemence of the hatred expressed towards the enemy. In the 
first place, it is pointed out that the worshippers were not intent on taking 
personal revenge against their adversaries; they were content, rather, to 
leave retaliation in God’s hands, and thus it is argued that the prayers 
uttered were, by implication, a rejection of human violence. This point is 
forcefully argued by Zenger, who notes that “the transfer of vengeance to 
God that is indicated in the psalms implies renouncing one’s own revenge” 
(cf. Firth 2005b, 3; Zenger 1994, 92). It must also be remembered that the 
yearning for retaliation came from those who had suffered deep hurt and 
humiliation, and since there was, at the time, no belief in a meaningful 
afterlife, and no possibility for the righteous to be vindicated or the wicked 
to be punished in the hereafter, any reward or retribution had to take place 
in the present, and the worshippers were understandably impatient to see 
justice done. But there was also a cosmic as well as a personal aspect to the 
cry for vengeance, for it was believed that wickedness endangered the 
created order over which God presided with equity, compassion, and 
fairness. Such vengeance as was sought was viewed as a manifestation of 


divine justice without which the world threatened to deteriorate into 
anarchy and chaos. The pernicious influence of wickedness was such that 
the foundations of the cosmic order were in danger of disintegrating, and 
the very fabric of society was in danger of unravelling, and only when such 
wickedness was completely destroyed could the welfare of society and the 
moral order of the universe be restored. Without God’s decisive intervention 
the worshippers were completely impotent and helpless: “if the foundations 
are destroyed, what can the righteous do?” (Ps 11:3). To what extent such 
explanations satisfactorily account for the vitriolic language of some of the 
psalms is a matter of dispute; what cannot be denied, however, is that the 
whole gamut of human emotion was reflected in worship, from despair to 
jubilation, from a feeling of deep trust to one of abject abandonment, from a 
humble acceptance of the incomprehensible mysteries of life to a bitter and 
urgent questioning of life’s unfairness. There was no fanciful flight from the 
harsh realities of daily experience in the worship of ancient Israel; on the 
contrary, the prayers that were uttered were testimony to “real people 
responding to their real situations and feeling able to share their real 
emotions with their real God” (Curtis 2004, 251). 


CONCLUSION 


Much of the present essay has inevitably focused on the Psalter, since it is 
generally recognized that the Psalms were composed for use in public 
worship in Israel and Judah. It is striking, however, that the Psalms have 
seldom been examined for their moral content, and consequently few 
studies have emerged that have considered the relationship between 
worship and ethics. Yet, the Psalms offer a fascinating insight into the way 
in which the worship of the people provided a vital orientation for their 
beliefs, outlook, and behavior. In this regard, it is important to remember 
that the psalms were intended not only as vehicles of worship and praise but 
as a means of ethical instruction. By chanting or reciting the psalms in 
worship the people became aware of the nature and character of the God 
whom they revered, and that, in turn, became a motivation to live a life of 
virtue and integrity. While the worshippers in the temple were encouraged 
to meditate on the law, they were also reminded that the moral life should 


not be viewed merely as conformity to a rigid set of rules and stipulations; 
rather, it involved imitating the very character of God himself, the God who 
establishes justice, who cares for the poor and vulnerable and who 
champions the cause of the destitute and marginalized. Praise was thus not 
an idle, meaningless act “but a resolve to honor in life the God sung in 
worship” (Brueggemann 1988, 68). 

It was precisely because such a resolve was lacking in the lives of many 
of the worshippers that the eighth-century prophets castigated their 
contemporaries in no uncertain terms. For the prophets, there could be “no 
peaceful coexistence between sacred rites and social wrongs” (Wright 2004, 
374). The type of worship acceptable to God was inextricably linked to a 
practical and social concern for economic justice and to a conviction that 
the divine qualities of mercy and compassion should be reflected in the 
everyday lives of the people. The prophets confronted the worshippers of 
their time with the moral demands of God, and with an insistence that true 
worship had an ethical agenda: it was an occasion not only for praise and 
celebration but for providing direction about the ethical context and content 
of their faith so that the people could order their lives in accordance with 
God’s purpose. 


NOTES 


1. Examples of similar liturgies are encountered in other ancient Near Eastern religions (cf. J. T. 
Willis, “Ethics in a Cultic Setting,” in Essays in Old Testament Ethics (J. Philip Hyatt, In 
Memoriam), edited by J. L. Crenshaw and J. T. Willis (New York: KTAV Publishing House, 
Inc., 1974): 148-149; R. E. Clements, “Worship and Ethics: A Re-examination of Psalm 15,” in 
Worship and the Hebrew Bible: Essays in Honour of John T. Willis, edited by M. Patrick 
Graham, Rick R. Marrs, and Steven L. McKenzie (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999): 
83. 


2. In all, ten areas of conduct are listed in Psalm 15, thus effectively providing a “decalog of 
divine requirements” (Willis, “Ethics,” 162). For a general discussion of the links between the 
psalms and the Decalogue, see G. J. Wenham, “The Ethics of the Psalms,” in Interpreting the 
Psalms: Issues and Approaches, edited by P. S. Johnston and D. G. Firth (Leicester: Apollos, 
2005): 179-187. 


3. Traditionally, biblical scholars have tended to view the law as the crucial factor which shaped 
the ethical perspective of the Israelites, but, as C. J. H. Wright has observed, “in the everyday 
experience of the people, it was more likely the regular experience of narrative-in-worship that 
orientated their ethical compass and provided both internal and community-validated values 
and sanctions” (Wright, Old Testament Ethics for the People of God (Leicester: Inter-Varsity 
Press, 2004): 377-378; his italics). 


4. Firth emphasizes that although the right of retributive violence belongs to Yahweh alone, it is 
limited by the lex talionis, that is, the retribution that may be sought from Yahweh must not 
exceed the harm that had been inflicted by the enemy. See D. G. Firth, Surrendering Retribution 
in the Psalms: Responses to Violence in Individual Complaints (Milton Keynes: Paternoster, 
2005), 4, 19. 
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CHAPTER 30 


SOCIO-RELIGIOUS 
FUNCTIONS OF WORSHIP 


STEPHEN L. COOK 


WHAT were the socio-religious functions of worship and ritual within 
ancient Israel? How did worship affect and form Israelite society, and vice 
versa? To ask this question is not to reduce worship to a mere social 
phenomenon, lacking, for example, theological witness or spiritual efficacy. 
Rather, it is to recognize that Israelite worship had a social context and, 
among its several other roles, had significant social effects. It expressed and 
buttressed the shared values and convictions of the community of YHWH, 
or, better, of specific Yahwistic groups. It publicly embodied religious 
orientations and habits. It enacted the traditions and teachings of the 
societal authority or segment that authorized and choreographed it. 
Participants in Israelite worship publicly acknowledged the worldview and 
attendant lifestyle communicated as social meaning by the proceedings. 
Rituals and worship do not have singular, fixed meanings across 
societies, or even within a single society such as ancient Israel. Rather, 
worship will convey different meanings and perform varying social 
functions depending on the group hosting it and that group’s specific 
theological stream of tradition. As David Janzen (2004: 6) writes, “What 
rituals say depends on the contexts in which they speak. Sacrifices 
performed in different social groups can communicate very different kinds 
of social meanings.” The socio-religious function of worship certainly 


varies among the major divisions of the Israelite priesthood, the Levites, the 
Zadokites, and the Aaronides, as we shall see. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF 
ISRAELITE WORSHIP: FOUR EXAMPLES 


The socio-religious aims of Israelite worship were varied and included 
basic constructive functions, such as fulfillment of religious obligations or 
ideals, satisfaction of the spiritual and emotional needs of the practitioners, 
strengthening of social bonds, and social and moral education. Consider 
four examples (1-4) of how Israelite worship functioned. 

1. Praying lament psalms before priests, worshipers verbalized a rapid 
change of mood, which attested to a move, facilitated by worship, beyond 
suffering to an experience of re-attachment to God (e.g., Pss 6:8; 13:5-6; 
28:6). Abruptly emerging from the depths of suffering, the worshiper 
declared to God, “You have answered me!” (Ps 22:21 NET). 

2. Reciting an entrance liturgy while penetrating temple precincts, 
worshipers received and embraced an ideally righteous character (Pss 15; 
24). Here, Rappaport (1999, 125) is quite right that more than merely 
declaring the nature of social and moral goods, ritual actually brings them 
into being. Thus, for example, more than just declaring the character of a 
knight, the act of dubbing transforms a man into a knight. 

3. Collective worship in Israel aimed to renew people’s lives as covenant 
vassals of God, living in interrelationship. Asaph Psalm 50, for example, 
aims to inspire reverence as pilgrims renew the Sinai covenant each fall 
(see Judg 21:19; 1 Kgs 8:2; Hos 9:5). Verse 3 hearkens back to the descent 
of God atop a quaking Mount Sinai (Exod 19:18), a lapping, devouring fire 
(Deut 5:25; Mic 1:4). Reciting the psalm, pilgrims experience the numinous 
and learn the fear of God (Exod 20:20; Deut 4:10; 5:29), which, in biblical 
parlance, means integrity in relationships—social ethics (Gen 20:11; 42:18). 

4. The more one reads the biblical laments, the more convinced one 
becomes that they are preoccupied with societal violence, with the 
scapegoating mob as uncannily vicious, even demonic (Pss 69:14-15; 
140:1-5; 141:9). As theorist René Girard (d. 2015) would put it, the mob 
aims to purge the community of evil and secure its own advantage (see Pss 


31:18; 41:7-8; 59:12; 69:4; 94:21). In response, the biblical laments 
demythologize the intoxicating power of scapegoating. First, these psalms 
reveal that the victims of mob violence are arbitrarily chosen, innocent 
victims (see e.g., Pss 17:1-5; 31:14; 41:12; 59:3-4; 86:2). Second, the 
biblical laments completely shift sympathy away from the majority attitude 
and toward the victim. Those praying and hearing the psalms experience the 
reality of scapegoating violence through the victim’s perspective (e.g., Pss 
6:6-7; 41:5-9; 57:4-6; 69:19-21; 102:3-11; 109:22-25). These prayers 
demystify the mesmerizing power of scapegoating by ungagging the voice 
of the victim. 


FAILURE, MISAPPROPRIATION, AND 
CONFLICT IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL’S 
WORSHIP 


In addition to such positive functions as just sampled, scripture’s authors 
also document what they view as grossly “misguided” uses and effects of 
ritual. They attest to worship that functioned mainly to numb consciences 
and cover up injustice. Thus, Amos 2:8 sears with rage at worshipers: “At 
their religious festivals, they lounge in clothing their debtors put up as 
security. In the house of their gods, they drink wine bought with unjust 
fines” (NLT). Faced with such complacent, self-satisfied worship, Amos 
5:21 quotes God stating, “I hate, I despise your festivals, and I take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies.” 

Complicating matters further, across cultures worship and politics are 
often intertangled. In the Shang Dynasty in China, for example, the order 
and schedule of sacrifices tended to communicate and justify the order of 
the Shang political bureaucracy (Janzen 2004, 86). Sacrificial worship 
communicated and justified daily Chinese life. In other cases, rulers have 
consciously exploited and altered worship specifically to further personal 
and political ends. In moves that short-circuit any ideal theological witness 
and efficacy, worship has been coopted by ideological forces with specific 
tendentious goals. Israel too certainly saw this sort of political and 
ideological appropriation of worship and ritual. 


According to the Deuteronomistic Historian, politics was Jeroboam I’s 
motive in establishing an independent northern worship: “If these people go 
up to offer sacrifices in the LORD’s temple in Jerusalem, their loyalty could 
shift to their former master, King Rehoboam of Judah” (1 Kgs 12:26-27 
NET). Further, his iconography of golden calves (1 Kgs 12:28-29), which 
conveniently doubled as both divine pedestals (cf. Jer 52:20) and Canaanite 
deities (Hos 8:5-6), was likely a brilliant political move aiming to secure 
the allegiance of both Yahwistic and Canaanite elements of his population. 
In 2 Chr 13:8, Judah’s king claims Jeroboam even used the calves to back 
up his military might. 

Even the great reformer, Josiah, was not above harmonizing 
Deuteronomic standards of worship and the interests of the crown. He 
entangled himself in Jerusalem’s worship and capped his reforms with a 
heavy-handed supervision of a centralized Passover (2 Kgs 23:21-23). 
Deuteronomy never authorizes any such royal power play. 

Numerous data combine to show that over time Israel experienced a 
society-wide clash of ritual systems. As society centralized and monarchy 
solidified, a traditional, Yahwistic, lineage-based ritual system conflicted 
with an emerging consolidating state-based system. Power struggles erupted 
between advocates of old and new systems of worship and ritual. Here, 
vying worship systems reflected competing social structures. 

It was not just that the traditional ritual functionaries personally resented 
their loss of status. Also at issue was the loss to society of valued, 
traditional cult ideals and features. New state cults can undermine the norm 
of lineage continuity among priests. They also tend to disrupt a society’s 
traditional lines of ritual solidarity, and they vitiate the unifying and 
mediating role of traditional priesthoods. In Israel, the proponents of the 
older decentralized, “tribal” system, who opposed these statist 
developments, included the Asaphites, Hosea and his supporters, as well as 
Jeremiah, Baruch, and their circle. 

New state-based, centralized forms of worship seemed to progressive 
elements of Israelite society to possess multiple assets for dealing with 
rising social pressures, such as population growth, limitations on trade 
possibilities, and external political and military threats. They provided a 
political ritual that had a centralizing appeal, they provided psychological 
reassurance to the populace, and they provided judicial resources with a 
much wider jurisdiction than lineage-based systems. 


Through exercising these types of social functions, innovative, 
nonlineage-based religious and ritual adaptation helped to integrate the 
disparate segments of a growing Israelite society, and allowed that society 
to expand without fission. In the process, the adaptation had the side effect 
of eroding covenantal social supports, vested in protocols of kinship unity 
and land tenure, and buttressing the political power of the emerging 
monarchic leadership. The following sections supply some examples. 


HERMENEUTICAL CHALLENGES IN STUDYING 
ISRAEL’S WORSHIP AND ITS SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS 


Worship and ritual appear frequently in the Hebrew Scriptures, but in texts 
varying widely in nature, content, and setting. Texts differing in genre, 
provenance, and outlook prescribe or describe worship. Numerous legal 
texts in the Torah, of broadly differing provenance, legislate forms, 
implements, and protocols of worship. Narrative texts of the Torah and 
Former Prophets picture Israel’s ancestors building altars; the exodus 
generation worshiping in the Sinai wilderness; kings presiding at temple 
ceremonies; and a host of other royal, judicial, ceremonial, and other 
actions within sacral precincts. 

Using any of these texts to reconstruct Israelite worship and society is 
complex. The calf debacle of Exodus 32, for example, which at first appears 
to be about the Mosaic era, actually represents a critique of the royal cult 
established by Jeroboam I. The echo of 1 Kgs 12:28 in Exod 32:4 strongly 
suggests that Jeroboam’s two calves of Bethel and Dan are in view: “These 
are your gods, O Israel” (Cook 2004, 251-255). In fact, the polemics of 
Exodus 32’s narrative represent the very store of tradition inspiring the anti- 
calf battle that Hosea and his Levitical supporters waged in the eighth 
century BCE. 

Once one begins to trace Hosea’s trenchant Yahwism back behind the 
eighth century BCE to the earlier Elohist-source (hereafter E) account in 
Exodus 32, and much earlier still, the contours of a longstanding socio- 
religious struggle with Canaanite polytheistic worship begin to emerge. In 


an extensive 2004 study, The Social Roots of Biblical Yahwism, I showed 
that commonplace scholarly conjectures about a gradual, evolutionary 
emergence of an exclusivist, covenant-based worship of YHWH are 
wrongheaded. Mythological polytheism was not superseded only at the time 
of the sixth-century BCE exile, nor did Israel even only outgrow it through 
breakthroughs at King Josiah’s seventh-century reforms, when the book of 
Deuteronomy first appeared. Rather we must reckon with an ancient and 
venerable pedigree to the worship values of Hosea, the Asaph psalms, and 
E. 

The polytheistic fertility worship against which the writers of E and 
Hosea reacted had likely intensified with the entrenchment of monarchy in 
Israel. Ethnographic study confirms that pressures toward societal 
centralization and a concentration on fertility rites often appear hand in 
hand (Cook 1999, 158). The monarchic cult with its sexualized focus on 
fertility offered social mechanisms, including centrally administered 
fertility rituals and centrally administered judicial mediation of disputes 
over arable land, that must have been very popular to Israel’s agrarian 
populace (Netting 1972, 241). 

Despite the fatal flaws of any unilinear, evolutionary approach to 
Israelite religion, interpreters of worship and society in ancient Israel must 
still reckon with significant change taking place through Israelite cultic 
history. Worship and society in Israel changed radically through the rise of 
the Jerusalem temple, through the northern kingdom’s establishment of 
competing worship practices (1 Kgs 12:25-33), through the 
disenfranchisement of priestly groups (1 Kgs 2:26-27; 12:31; 13:33; 2 Kgs 
17:32; 2 Chr 11:15; 13:9), through the great centralization programs of 
King Hezekiah and King Josiah (2 Kgs 18:1-12; 23), and through the 
destruction of the temple in 586 Bce. This partial list of socio-religious 
changes and upheavals is, of course, quite incomplete. 

Certainly, the cult centralization program of Deuteronomy was 
particularly momentous. The legitimacy of multiple shrines to YHWH was 
widely assumed before the reforms of King Josiah. Mount Ebal was 
perhaps an early Iron Age site of pilgrimage. Similar altar structures may 
exist at Giloh (Iron I) and at Horbat Radam (a small Iron II site). Beer- 
sheba had an altar from the late tenth to the early eighth century BCE. Royal 
shrines of the Jerusalem establishment were located at Arad (ninth to eighth 
centuries BCE) and Lachish (late tenth to eighth centuries BCE). King 


Solomon sacrificed at Gibeon (1 Kgs 3:4). Elijah does not hesitate to repair 
and use an “altar of the Lord” installed on Mount Carmel (1 Kgs 18:30). 
Other biblical texts assuming the legitimacy of multiple places of sacrifice 
include Judg 6:24—27; 13:15-20; 1 Sam 7:17; 10:5, 13. 

A further challenge for the historical and sociological study of Israelite 
worship is grappling with textual claims about transcendent reality, belief in 
which Israelite worship presupposes. Readers of scripture encounter 
history-like, quotidian descriptions of worship (2 Kgs 23:21-23; 2 Chr 
35:1-19) but also many stories of worship including the supernatural (Lev 
10:1-3; 1 Kgs 8:10-11; 13:1-5). The worship contest on Carmel includes 
divine fire falling from heaven (1 Kgs 18:38-39). In the commissioning of 
Isaiah 6, the prophet Isaiah is shocked to discover temple iconography 
bursting alive within priestly ritual. The eschatological prophecy of Isa 2:2— 
3 and Mic 4:1-2 anticipates the temple mount towering over all earth’s 
mountains. The utopian vision of Ezekiel 40-48 includes lethal vestments, 
which laity must not contact (Ezek 42:14; 44:19). 

Worship texts within scripture can puzzle and frustrate exegetes, since 
the purposes and symbolism of worship that they (usually only partially) 
describe are often obscure or complex. Why are the trees of Zechariah’s 
temple garden of the myrtle variety (Zech 1:8, 10)? The text does not say, 
but the symbolism likely relates to the feast of booths, a celebration of 
God’s cosmic rule (see Zech 14:16). The feast required trees of dense 
foliage for booth construction (Lev 23:40). A more significant crux 
interpretum, which scholars continue to debate, is the significance of the 
worshiper laying a hand on a sacrificial animal’s head (Lev 1:4). Is the 
worshiper merely signaling that his animal’s turn is next, or is he claiming a 
vicarious participation in its sacrifice (cf. Isa 53:4)? If the latter, the ritual 
action would fit the conclusion about sacrifice of E. E. Evans-Pritchard: 
“What one consecrates and sacrifices is always oneself” (Carter 2003, 201). 

A related crux concerns the vexed question of the role of sacrificial 
blood. How do we interpret the blood rites of Leviticus? A glance at this 
difficult question reveals the complexity of key parts of Israel’s worship. On 
the one hand, sacrificial expiation in Leviticus entails a “sacramental” battle 
of death with life. What wins the battle is “the blood, as life” (Lev 17:11 
NJPS). On the other hand, the purification offering blood “carries” not just 
life but also impurity/death (Gane 2005, 173-174). 


In a complex, dual symbolism, the blood gains holiness from the altar 
(Lev 6:27a) but at the same time it gains defilement from the offerer (Lev 
6:27b) as it removes impurity or evil from him or her. That is why a 
garment soiled with sacrificial blood must have the stain of sin washed out 
in a sacred place (Lev 6:27b). So too, that is why sacrificial blood is never 
symbolically dabbed on the offerer of a sacrifice. The blood is understood 
to already heal offerers by bearing their defilement (Gane 2005, 175). 

Clearly, biblical texts’ perspectives on worship may be far from simple, 
straightforward, and obvious. Some of the most challenging texts about 
worship are those exhibiting dialogic tensions. Psalm 49:11, for example, 
speaks of rites invoking dead spirits (Smith 1993, 107). Even the wealthy 
must die, it states, leaving only their names behind as a means of their cultic 
invocation. Verse 15, however, juxtaposes a radically different postmortem 
destiny (Johnston 2013, 76). The psalmist anticipates a ransom from Sheol, 
contrasting a soul’s dependence on veneration with a direct fellowship with 
God. 

Contrastive perspectives on worship can approach contradiction. In Ps 
51:16, God has “no delight in sacrifice,” but v. 19 looks ahead to a time 
when God will “delight” in them. So too, Hos 6:6 at first appears anti-ritual, 
but texts such as Hos 12:4 show that the prophet approved of YHWH’s 
traditional, pre-monarchic cult (see Cook 2004, 242-243). Indeed, the 
comparative syntax of the second line of Hos 6:6 (cf. 1 Sam 15:22) betrays 
the issue to be one of priorities. Rather than dismissing sacrifice altogether, 
God merely declares that “I want you to know me more than I want burnt 
offerings” (NLT). 

Both Ps 51:16 and Hos 6:6 employ the powerful Hebrew rhetorical 
technique of dialectical negation. This stylistic device embraces the more 
profound of two truths in tension (see the same technique in Pss 40:6-8; 
50:9, 14; Gen 45:8 [cf. Gen 50:20]). Neither Ps 51:16 nor Hos 6:6 oppose 
sacrifice per se. Rather, they decry the formalism and distorted view of God 
too often characterizing ritual activity at Israelite shrines. 


WORSHIP AND PROPHECY: TENSION AND 
COOPERATION 


Often, readers find the prophets’ treatments of worship generally difficult to 
interpret and to square with other scriptures. The impassioned negative 
oracles of Amos or Hosea, which decry contemporary sacral institutions and 
rituals, do not fit the world of Pentateuchal priestly materials and their 
authoritative worship dictates. In fact, prophetic texts of crisis show that 
drastic contingencies or covenant ruptures could grind normal Israelite 
worship proceedings to a halt. Joel 1:14, for example, attests to a point 
when standard worship, which maintained social stability, became 
irrelevant and impossible. Stability was shattered. Prophetic redirection of 
worship and society was requisite. 

Nineteenth-century critics (e.g., Bernhard Duhm), influenced by Herder, 
Romanticism, and liberal Protestantism, contrasted what they saw as the 
ethical genius of the prophets with the stale ritualism of cultic worship. As 
Blenkinsopp (1996, 17) puts it, for modernist critics “a highly distinctive 
prophetic religion, at once spiritual and ethical . . . contrasted with the 
magical and materialistic propensities of popular and priestly religion 
centered on the sacrificial cult.” With time, archeological and form-critical 
discovery, along with new social-scientific analyses, pushed research on 
prophecy beyond such anti-liturgical presuppositions. Yet as late as the 
1960s, scholars such as J. P. Hyatt and C. F. Whitley still argued that the 
prophets totally opposed cultic worship. 

Against Hyatt and Whitley, the prophets hardly opposed institutional 
worship and ritual per se. As Zevit (2004, 208) aptly notes: 


[The prophets of Israel] expressed no principled objections to the cult . . . An argument 
could be made that for many of the prophets the temple cult was conceived as a graceful gift 
from YHWH to Israel and that conception clarifies their statements. Isaiah and Micah 
contains a vision of the temple to which nations stream (Isa 2:2-3; Mic 4:1-2). Jeremiah 
declared in the temple: “Improve your ways and I will cause you to dwell in this place” (Jer 
7:3). The postexilic prophets certainly seem concerned that the cult not only functioned, but 
functioned well. (Hag 1:7-8; Mal 1:6-2:9) 


Several canonical prophets actually held cultic office, including Joel, 
Zechariah, Malachi, and Habakkuk. Haggai’s book evinces thoroughgoing 
prophet-priest cooperation. Ezekiel, a priest of Israel’s central Zadokite 
lineage, draws heavily on the priestly, “HS” (Holiness School), texts of the 
Pentateuch (on HS, see below). At Joel’s center lies a ritual lament at the 
temple. The text is not liturgy per se, but an instance of a cult prophet’s 
redirection of worship during a crisis—a sirocco and locust plague. 


A temple liturgy lies at the heart of Zechariah’s visions. Zechariah 3 
envisions a sacral rite in which Chief Priest Joshua, standing before the 
heavenly council, receives ritual cleansing from the impurity of exile in 
Babylonia. One social function of the vision is defending the temple’s altar 
priests against fellow clerics’ complaints, such as Malachi’s bitter assault 
some decades later, which imagined them smeared with dung (Mal 2:3). 
Malachi’s image opposes that of Zechariah 3, which relieves Joshua of his 
excrement covered clothes (vv. 3-4). Malachi, it must be stressed, had no 
quarrel with pure temple worship, rightly enacted, which he prophesies will 
soon resume (Mal 3:3). 

The scroll of Habakkuk is built up out of rites, hymnody, and cultic 
oracles stemming from an official role within a worshiping congregation. 
The divine commands and revelations in Hab 1:5 direct themselves to a 
plural audience in the Hebrew. The verbs and pronominal suffixes strongly 
suggest that Habakkuk first delivered his revelations to a worshiping 
community. Habakkuk 2:1 and 3:16 attest to the prophet’s expertise in 
summoning (“incubating”) nocturnal contact with God. They reflect ancient 
Near East ritual techniques of sleep incubation, which sought revelations 
through rites at a shrine. The Ugaritic tablets tell how Danil received Baal’s 
help through sleeping for a vision. A Hittite text (KUB 1.15) describes a 
nocturnal incubation rite that cures male impotence. 

Other priest-prophets, including Hosea and Jeremiah, ministered in eras 
with functioning state shrines but as Levite members of old clerical kinship 
networks subsisting outside of the official state cult. (On the Levites’ 
alienation from the state cult, see 1 Kgs 2:26-27; 12:31; 13:33; 2 Chr 13:9.) 
Though on the periphery of state worship, they bore traditional ritual 
traditions and insider knowledge of sacral proceedings. They walked a fine 
line between critiquing monarchic society and damning it outright, since 
their lineage-based worship assumptions reflected an entirely different 
social order. 

Thus, in Hos 6:1-3 Hosea has molded a worship song with a genuinely 
authentic cultic form and style, though meant not for emulation but as a 
parody of the people’s insufficient worship (Cook 1999, 154-156). The 
song sounds so acceptable as cultic penitence that a tenacious tradition of 
interpretation (starting with the LXX) has taken it as agreeable worship. 
Would that it were so, for an entreaty of God’s favor within a ritual context 
is precisely what Hos 5:15 stipulates as the genuine requirement of God. Its 


locution about “seeking the face” of God refers specifically to a liturgical 
act at a cult site (Pss 24:6; 27:8; 105:4; 1 Chr 16:11; 2 Chr 7:17; see Wagner 
1975, 237). 

Jeremiah, one “of the priests” of Anathoth (Jer 1:1), is also a cult insider. 
In Jer 11:3—8, he re-enacts the covenant ceremony of Deut 27:14-26, where 
a rehearsal of covenantal law is followed by Israel’s affirmation, “Amen.” 
Differences in expression from Deuteronomy suggest authentic Jeremiah 
material here, probably dating to after 604 BCE, when King Jehoiachim 
burned the prophet’s scroll. As in Hosea’s era, official state-sponsored 
worship is here under siege. One might compare how European Carnival 
rituals sometimes challenged the established church (Janzen 2004, 52). At 
times, the rituals of Carnival and their ideal vision of society critiqued 
social morality (Mintz 1997). 

Various prophetic passages show Israelites worshiping extravagantly, but 
with what appear to be numbed souls (Amos 6:6) or treacherous hearts 
(Ezek 16:20). To Micah’s horror, Judah proposes renewing God’s covenant 
extravagantly, by sacrificing “thousands of rams,” “ten thousand rivers of 
olive oil,” and “our firstborn children” (Mic 6:7 NLT). Isaiah 46:1-4 
satirizes the heavy lifting entailed in parading around burdensome idols (vv. 
1-2). True worship, it counters, means buoyant repose in YHWH. It means 
letting God bear Israel up, not vice versa—worship as wings (vv. 3—4; cf. 
Isa 40:31). 

In contrast to images of profligate or frenetic worship, other prophetic 
texts show apathetic, lackadaisical ritual performance within society. Thus, 
Malachi rebukes his fellow priests for shoddy, defiling rites that degrade 
God’s special shrine (Mal 1:7), where God’s “name” dwells (Deut 12:11; 
16:2, 6). The clerics plead ignorance, but God’s known standards leave 
them without excuse (Mal 1:8; cf. Deut 15:21). A closed temple, Malachi 
insists, would be preferable to their lax, grudging service (Mal 1:10). 


WORSHIP, SOCIAL ETHICS, AND THE 
INCULCATION OF VIRTUE 


How do worship and ritual advance morality in society, cultivate virtuous 
persons, and elevate the ethics of daily social intercourse? To start, worship 


places people’s daily moral activity in a larger metaphysical and spiritual 
context. Participation in rites and liturgies helps people reflect on the larger 
meaning and significance of workaday behavior. Janzen (2004, 37) writes, 
“Ritual makes everyday life seem not just natural but cosmically justified.” 
Certainly, Israelite ritual presents morality not as arbitrary, relative, or a 
mere matter of habit, but as reflecting God’s persistent will and divine 
character. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in Asaphite Psalm 50, which situates an 
apodictic ethic squarely within a cultic gathering of the faithful (v. 5a) and 
its attendant sacrificial rituals (vv. 5b, 8). Worship in the psalm presupposes 
Israel’s binding obligation to certain moral stipulations of a vassal covenant 
with YHWH. Reciting the obligatory stipulations is central to covenant 
renewal rites (v. 16). Obeying them, thus upholding covenantal ethics, is a 
matter of transcendent concern, as v. 5 shows with its reference to Israel 
sealing God’s pact with sacrifice. In the sermonic, oracular words of vv. 16— 
21, a temple leader, perhaps a Levite, demands that all Israel put God’s 
covenant statutes front and center. They are incompatible with evil, stealing, 
adultery, false witness, and slander. 

Noteworthy also in Psalm 50 is the striking theophany of God at the 
covenant renewal. God’s dramatic appearance and direct proclamations 
recall the radical divine promise of Exod 20:24 (E). Israel can encounter 
God through God’s invocation name at those sacred altar-sites that God 
choses. “In every place where I cause my name to be invoked I will come to 
you” (NABR). The content of God’s pronouncements leaves no doubt that 
such direct divine encounters are all about inculcating covenantal lifestyles. 

The encounter with God in Psalm 50 underscores that, far from 
impersonal legalism, covenantal obedience entails Israel’s close 
involvement with God. In fact, in this tradition, Israel’s worship should 
ideally aim at aligning Israel with the divine person and character. Thus, in 
and through the worship experience, ethics should become a veritable 
matter of imitatio dei. It should become an aspiration to act as God acts, to 
“walk in all his ways” (Deut 10:12; cf. 11:22). As in Mic 6:8, it is to “walk 
humbly with your God.” It is to have a “walk”—a relationship— with God 
of such intimacy that one unconsciously emulates one’s partner. Here we 
may speak of “ritualized morality,” of an ethically regulated life that is 
nonetheless free from a preoccupation with laws and rules. 


Heschel (1955, 288) poignantly described the Torah’s commandments as 
acts of communion with God, expressions of togetherness with God. They 
are a means of aligning with God’s own interests. Deuteronomy 10:17-19 
commends the imitation of a God who “is not partial and takes no bribe” (v. 
17), who “executes justice for the orphan and the widow, and who loves the 
strangers, providing them food and clothing” (v. 18). The verses insist that 
this emulation of God’s disinterested love, which extends even to the most 
unlikely of recipients, must arise from deep within one’s heart and one’s 
identity. 

Instead of an orientation on covenantal ethics, an alternate scriptural 
worship perspective finds its bearings in relation to the temple mount taken 
as an Eden realm. Here, God’s light and truth, emanating from God’s “holy 
hill” and “dwelling,” lead and guide worshipers (Ps 43:3) Temple 
iconography and liturgy, in this orientation, evoke the moral purity of God’s 
cosmic mountain paradise. Worship from this paradisiacal vantage sees the 
quotidian world of moral ambiguity fade and a primordial, binary world of 
good versus evil emerge. Here, prayers sharpen morally in intensity and 
clarity, with shades of gray washed out in the brilliant, overpowering light 
of God’s presence on Zion (Ps 37:6). 

Sacramentally immersed at an extreme of human awareness, awash in 
Zion’s splitting moral illumination, audacious claims of moral innocence 
and jarring, damning imprecations emerge. Hearing such language, modern 
readers are usually aghast, their sensibilities offended. Here, however, 
worship takes on an impactful critical edge and striking relevancy over 
against social sensibility. As Rappaport (1999, 130) observes, worship 
moves to distance morality from workaday subjectivity and compromise. It 
converts the ambiguous, unstable grays of life into a yes/no signal 
(Rappaport 1999, 95). Janzen (2004, 55) states that ritual presents a 
“right/wrong, yes/no version of the world.” 

The world of Eden is more primal than the quotidian world—sharper, 
more contrastive, even fiercer, at every nearer zone of proximity. Whether 
positioned on Zion’s ascent (Pss 15; 24:3-4), or merely directing cries for 
aid up the holy hill (Pss 3:4; 18:6; Jonah 2:4, 7), psalmists’ protestations of 
innocence ring true as primal, archetypal cadences, voiced in the pure 
innocence of Eden. “Vindicate me, LORD, because I am innocent, because I 
am blameless” (Ps. 7:8 NET); “You will find no wickedness in me” (Ps 
17:3); “I walk in faithfulness to you” (Ps 26:3); “The LORD rewarded me 


according to my righteousness” (Ps 18:20). So too, the psalmists’ cursing of 
enemies reflects not vengeance but the sharp, fierce “yes/no signal” of 
Zion’s piercing illumination: “let your burning anger overtake them” (Ps 
69:24); “let his prayer be counted as sin” (Ps 109:7). 

Among theological exegetes, perhaps Karl Barth saw best the propriety 
of the psalmists’ claims of innocence. Barth observed that despite all sure 
moral failures of Israel, communally and individually, God’s light and 
God’s calling into righteousness lie upon each of the faithful (CD IV.1.61-— 
63, p. 572). Thus, all moral charges against a psalmist, however valid, are 
here irrelevant—“God is for Israel and therefore for him.” The 
“righteousness” he or she claims has nothing to do with worthiness or merit 
but with what Barth calls Israel’s “Yes” to God’s pardon. Where God’s light 
and call are accepted, the psalmist must claim nothing other than full 
innocence. Imputed with God’s alien righteousness, one partakes of the 
peace of Ps 85:10, which is completely the gift of God. 


THE VARIED GROUP PROVENANCES OF 
SCRIPTURE’S UNDERSTANDINGS OF 
WORSHIP 


The worship and ritual programs of the main priestly streams of theological 
tradition presuppose significantly different meanings, and they aim at 
notably varying social functions. The principal streams, three in number, 
find representation in the three major priestly sources of the Pentateuch: D 
(Deuteronomy and related texts), HS (the Holiness School), and PT (the 
Priestly Torah). (On the nature of HS and PT, see the summary, with 
bibliography, in Janzen 2004, 92.) Paralleling this, the same priestly streams 
distribute themselves among the Bible’s three major prophetic scrolls, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. The three priestly strands and three Major 
Prophets correlate, creating three pairs of literature. Each pair appears to 
represent one of the major divisions of the priesthood: the Levites, the 
Zadokites, and the Aaronides. Some brief forays into these three major 
theological traditions illustrate the variety in Israelite worship’s social roles. 


A Levitical perspective on worship and its social functions appears in 
texts such as the Asaph psalms, Hosea, Deuteronomy, and Jeremiah. One 
major purpose of cult and worship for these texts was instruction in torah, 
that is, what we might call “catechism.” Hosea’s critique of the 
contemporary state cult in Hos 4:1—10 stresses that a proper ritual service of 
God must faithfully instruct the people in the knowledge of YHWH’s torah 
(v. 6). The social background of v. 6 is the traditional association of the 
Levites with the transmission and authoritative application of 
Mosaic/Sinaitic law (see Deut 17:10, 18; 31:9; 33:10; 2 Kgs 17:27-28; Mal 
2:6-7; consult Cook 1999, 147). 

God’s torah binds the people together across lines of gender, property, 
and even ethnicity. All are included in the worship assembly: “men, women, 
and children, as well as the aliens residing in your towns” (Deut 31:12). In 
this context, worship speaks for a relatively inclusive and integrated social 
structure, a social rhetoric that challenged contemporary hierarchies. The 
covenantal ties binding the people into a collective whole stretch farther. 
They reach out not only across all levels of society but also across time. For 
Deuteronomy, Israel’s solidarity is that of a huge branching genealogical 
tree, planted on the promised land. All generations—even those that have 
passed on—are as one. 

Written around King Josiah’s time, Deuteronomy’s plan was that Judah 
would collectively re-actualize the covenant year in and year out at a single 
central sanctuary of God. The assembly that occurred at Mount Horeb 
should become a central institution of society (Deut 5:1—4; cf. 23:1-3, 8; 
31:12). Periodic “I-Thou” encounters, as a worshiping assembly, are thus to 
characterize Israel’s life in the promised land. Such encounters challenge 
and fortify God’s people. Both E and Deuteronomy repeatedly make this 
point. 

Deuteronomy 5:1-5 presents an ideal model for Israel’s “I-Thou” 
encounters with God. The text transports Israel back around God’s presence 
at Horeb. Though physically on the east side of the Jordan, in a valley near 
Beth Peor, they take their place existentially at Horeb, before the blazing 
mountain of the covenant (cf. Deut 12:7). The torah comes to the people 
“today” (v. 1), in their hearing (“right now” CEB). Moses’ rhetoric guides 
Israel viscerally to experience a stance before God’s presence: “Not with 
our ancestors did the LORD make this covenant, but with us, who are all of 
us here alive today” (v. 3). 


God becomes present to the worship assembly in a deeply personal way, 
in an encounter that Deut 5:4 describes as “face to face.” The expression 
cannot be literal, for Israel “saw no form when the LorD spoke . . . at Horeb 
out of the fire” (Deut 4:15; cf. 4:33; 5:24). Rather, the wording coveys the 
immediate and profoundly existential character of God’s presence with 
God’s worshipers (cf. Deut 1:31, 42; 4:7, 37; 6:15). God’s word issues “out 
of the fire” (Deut 5:4), and, Moses recalls, “You were afraid” (v. 5). 

As the “fear” of God washes over the people, it predisposes them for 
what comes next—the decalogue (Deut 5:6-21). As they acutely feel their 
profanity and brokenness, they yearn for the means, structures, and 
disciplines of healing and growth. In their vulnerability, they sense their 
need for each other, for true mutuality, and they band together as covenant 
vassals. They open up to instruction in covenantal ethics. 

An alternative set of intuitions about worship, oriented on Israel’s 
sanctification, is associated with the writings of the Holiness School (HS) 
and Ezekiel, works authored by Zadokite priests. This stream of priestly 
thinking deeply values the transformative power of close contact with 
God’s holiness, God’s “otherness.” Human beings never fully possess 
holiness, but they can feel and receive its sanctifying power. Although 
transformative, holiness is also dangerously threatening. It is more 
unnerving than a lightning storm (Ezek 1:4, 13-14), more scorching than 
fiery coals (Ezek 10:2, 7). 

Whereas God’s voice and word are primary in Deuteronomy, Holiness 
theology understands God to be bodily present to Israel, sanctifying a 
people arrayed around the divine indwelling. Settling within a single, 
unique sanctuary, the divine kabdd commits itself to dwell (Sakan) amid the 
tribes of Israel (Exod 25:8; 29:45, 46; Num 5:3; 35:34 all HS; Ezek 37:27; 
43:7, 9; cf. Zech 2:10). God’s people emulate the holiness in their midst 
(see Lev 11:44; 20:7, 26, all HS; Ezek 37:27; 43:9). At the same time, from 
the midst of Israel, God radiates the divine holiness out to every sector of 
society. For details, see the HS strand at Exod 31:13; Lev 21:23; Num 5:3; 
35:34, and cf. Ezek 37:28. For Ezekiel, the Lord’s intent is to sanctify the 
entire community of faith as well as the land on which they live. Speaking 
of God’s people, God proclaims, “I, the LORD, sanctify them” (Ezek 20:12). 
Just so, in Lev 21:8, God exclaims, “I who sanctify you am holy.” 

Worship at the temple must ideally both protect pilgrims from God’s 
holy and dangerous presence and grant them sanctifying access to it. Thus, 


Ezek 46:1-15 describes utopian temple worship as involving pilgrim 
crowds moving north and south across the temple complex, forming a 
transverse axis cutting across the temple’s east-west sacred spine. The 
sacred (east-west) axis and the profane (north-south) axis intersect at the 
inner east-gate threshold, which leads to the central altar. At this crux, Israel 
bows “before the Lorp” (46:3). The sacred axis represents God’s incarnate 
Presence. The profane axis represents human society. The impact of the 
intersection at the threshold reverberates along both axes. Deity humbly 
confronts human society, in all its finitude and chaos. Human involvements 
bow to God’s sovereignty and actualize their sacred potential. 

For the Zadokites, Sabbath observance is another crucial worship 
emphasis. It is, in fact, a perpetual obligation (Exod 31:16 HS). They teach 
that the Sabbath is a sign of the holiness with which the Lord sanctifies 
Israel (Exod 31:13, HS; cf. Ezek 20:12). Here, the holiness of time, just like 
that of place and people, is structured and graded (see Jenson 2009, 182). 
The land is a lattice of holiness for HS and for Ezekiel. Hallowing the 
Sabbath out in the land confirms that the temple’s holiness reaches out 
everywhere. 

A third set of intuitions and presuppositions about worship undergirds 
the theologies of the Priestly Torah (PT) and Second Isaiah, works authored 
by Aaronides (Cook 2008). PT and 2 Isaiah propound the virtue of 
reverence (Ehrfurcht), evoked by a towering, transcendent, sometimes 
“amoral” deity. Here, worship at the temple is not about drawing God down 
to earth, engaging God in banal affairs, but about inarticulate awe at God’s 
loftiness. God does not dwell on earth, or in the temple as in a house, but 
only makes spectacular, intermittent epiphanies. During such appearances, 
the “glory of the LorD” reveals God’s presence in fire, light, and smoke 
(Exod 24:15-18; Lev 10: 2). 

Worship at its most profound sees God’s people fall prostrate in 
reverence at the fieriness of God (Lev 9:23-24). Awe before what rises 
sheer above the self (e.g., Isa 40:22; 55:9) submerges the ego and provokes 
realization of frailty and mortality. It turns the soul outward from concern 
with the self to others’ needs, especially the poor and the outcast. Virtue and 
morality emerge as God’s worshipers repose ever more deeply in the divine 
mystery, orienting themselves increasingly on others’ humanity and 
brokenness. 


Sacrificial worship in PT links to fiery numinousness. In PT, burnt and 
purification sacrifices “cover” or “shield” the people from divine otherness 
(Lev 1:4; 4:20, 26), from divine “wrath” (see Lev 10:2). Sacrificial blood, 
like the priestly incense of Lev 16:12-13, blocks the numinous from 
overpowering the human, causing death. Thus, through sacrifices at the 
temple, “the priest will cover the sin of the community of Israel, and the 
entire community will be forgiven” (Lev 4:20 VOICE translation). 

One social meaning of sacrificial worship, then, is God’s otherness from 
Israel. Awareness of God’s fiery otherness spreads reverence, a key virtue. 
Paradoxically, however, another social meaning of sacrifice is Israel’s close 
interconnection with God. By offering “cover,” sacrifices allow near 
approach to the divine, supporting Israel’s call to reflect the divine image 
(Gen 1:26-27). Janzen (2004, 114) correctly states, “Sacrifice 
acknowledges this fact about the world—Israel has a divine şim [‘image of 
God’ ].” 

The Aaronides reveal much about their understanding of ritual and 
sacrifice in the rich poetry of Isa 52:13-53:12. Isaiah 53:10 refers to a 
specific temple sacrifice providing “reparation” for affronts against God, 
the reparation offering (Lev 5:14-6:7). Having realized their guilt, those 
who offer this sacrifice are setting things right, answering for wrongs (Cook 
2008, 91). Further, the reparation offering offers absolution and healing for 
people who feel trapped and despondent (Milgrom 1991, 332-333, 378). It 
thus fits well the historical and existential situation of the exiled addressees 
of Isaiah 53. 

Isaiah 53 does not concern a temple sacrifice proper, but the death of an 
ideal Servant of the Lord that evokes ritual and sacrificial language from 
those who explore its dynamics. The extraordinary quality of the 
protagonist’s ultimate sacrifice in Isaiah 53 impels such diction. As his trial 
proceeds, its witnesses discover calm, nonresistant endurance (53:7). They 
observe a purposeful, determined relinquishing of innocent life (53:10). The 
Servant “poured out himself to death” (53:12). Absorbed with the 
numinous, the Servant brims with reverence. He acts in the absence of all 
self-interest and worldly support structures. Onlookers to the Servant’s 
ordeal perceive that which does not fit in with regular social patterns of 
reciprocity and desert. “That which had not been told them they shall see, 
and that which they had not heard they shall contemplate” (Isa 52:15). 


The work of Rudolf Otto helps us account for the aura of otherness 
surrounding the Servant’s person and work in Isaiah 53. Otto has shown 
that intense earthly humility, like that of the Servant, is exactly the flip side 
or “shadow” of God’s glorious otherness. It is divine glory’s “subjective 
reflection.” The submergence of the Servant’s ego, his willing sacrifice of 
his life, is the height of humility. This utterly selfless humility acts as a 
flawless mirror of God, truly reflecting divine overpoweringness and 
mystery. 

In Isaiah 53, numinousness looms large before those who witness the 
Servant’s work. Holy otherness crests and washes over them as he dies. In 
the presence of the Holy, one becomes aware of one’s profanity and 
scrambles for cover. In the presence of that which dwarfs the ego, one 
abandons selfishness and awakens to a larger vision of existence. In an 
atonement offering, the selfishness and brutality in the human soul is cut 
away, cast off. We can see in Isaiah 53’s poetry how the chorus experiences 
the Servant’s sacrifice as a death-judgment for the cold, dark aspects of 
their own inner selves. 

Anthropologists and ethnographers have observed a similar amazement 
and awe at a sacrificial victim occurring across various human cultures. 
Often, those offering ritual sacrifices perceive that their offerings somehow 
participate in the purity, sanctity, and blessing of transcendent holiness. The 
traditional Kandhs people of Orissa, East India, held beliefs about the 
nature of their human sacrifices that form a case in point (Cook 2008, 98). 
They honored sacrificial victims, the Meriahs, with extraordinary 
reverence, treating them as somehow supernatural. Kandhs villagers prized 
every lock of hair and drop of spit they could collect from the Meriah 
before his sacrifice. 

Edward A. Westermarck, who closely studied this phenomenon, 
concluded that “a sacrifice is very commonly believed to be endowed with 
[divine] power.” “[It appears] not as an original quality [of the victim], but 
in consequence of its contact or communion with the supernatural being to 
which it is offered” (Carter 2003, 108). 

These probes of how worship and ritual function among the Zadokites, 
Levites, and Aaronides are illustrative of the variety of understandings and 
purposes of worship within ancient Israel and the Hebrew scriptures. 
Without a doubt, we must reckon with a great diversity of provenances and 


streams of tradition behind the many liturgical forms in which Israelites 
sought and experienced God’s presence and healing. 
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CHAPTER 31 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
WORSHIP IN ANCIENT 
ISRAEL AND JUDAH 


JOACHIM SCHAPER 


1. INTRODUCTION 


IN addressing the problem of the “economics of worship” in ancient 
societies it is advisable first to ascertain on what area of “worship” we 
should focus our investigation. And while one could indeed attempt to 
explore the economics of, say, the practices of family religion in ancient 
Israel and Judah, this does not seem to contribute much to deepening our 
understanding of the economics of worship generally—not because family 
religion was not representative of the overall practice of religion in that part 
of the world, but because, due to its very nature, it did not produce hubs of 
economic activity and therefore gives us no decisive insights into the 
correlation between economic and religious practices. By contrast, temples 
are indeed such hubs; this is true today and was no less true of ancient Israel 
and Judah. In fact, it was probably more obvious then than it is now that 
temples hosted economic transactions of various kinds and that some of 
them were veritable economic hubs of huge significance for the whole of 
the social formation that had brought them forth. This is why, in the 
following pages, we shall concentrate on them. 


Biblical and other ancient Near Eastern texts do not obfuscate the central 
significance of the economic basis and the economic consequences of cultic 
activity; on the contrary, they address them without any qualms. Rather, it is 
modern religious obsessions of the biblicist and fundamentalist variety that 
blind some scholars’ eyes to the undeniable and overwhelming economic 
importance of the pre-exilic temples of ancient Israel and Judah and of the 
post-exilic Jerusalem temple. It is the same obsessions that blind scholars’ 
and “lay” readers’ eyes to the fact that the same economic and social factors 
that drove the economic activities of temples and other places of worship 
also drove the development of the societies and states in which those places 
of cultic activity were situated, as well as the forms of religion through 
which those societies expressed themselves. Therefore ancient Israelite and 
Judahite cultic worship is just one of many areas of societal practice, an 
area that cannot be understood without exploring it in its interaction with 
other such areas of practice and without understanding the economic basis 
of the society that was at work. 


2. TEMPLES AS HUBS OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


Religious and economic texts from the ancient Near East provide us with 
ample evidence of the economic activities of temples. To name one 
example: the temple and palace economies of lower Mesopotamia are 
examples of social formations generating economic systems that centered 
on preeminent places of cultic worship and of royal administration: “the 
arable land, the basis for nearly all economic activities in lower 
Mesopotamia, was nearly exclusively owned by these two institutions, 
temple and palace” (Renger 1979, 250).! From the Old Babylonian period 
—more precisely: from the beginning of the second millennium BCE— 
onwards, however, private ownership of land became more and more 
widespread and entered an interaction with the two traditional, institutional 
land-owners. 

At closer inspection, though, it becomes clear “that private ownership, in 
the definition of Roman Law, was negligeable [sic] if not almost 
nonexistent in the South [of Mesopotamia]” (Renger 1979, 251). In the 


North, things were different, but it is impossible to ascertain “how large a 
part of the available fields was owned by individuals, and how much was 
held by the palace or the temples” (Renger 1979, 251). It is therefore 
impossible “to state that private enterprise, based on ownership of the 
fields, is the hallmark of the Old Babylonian period” (Renger 1979, 251). 
While there must have been some interaction between private and 
institutional forms of landownership, the decisive “players” were the temple 
and the palace, and the “main economic activities of temple and palace 
households were cereal agriculture, date palm cultivation and animal 
husbandry. Based on these resources was a large scale manufacturing of 
goods, most important among which was the manufacturing of textiles. In 
addition, we have to consider the role of the palace in collecting, 
distributing or exchanging goods. These activities were to a large degree the 
responsibility of the tamkarum, a term we customarily translate as 
merchant” (Renger 1979, 252). 

Much of the available land owned by the palace household was rented 
out to farmers who lived at subsistence level and to wealthy entrepreneurs 
from the city (who amassed fortunes; see Renger 1979, 253-254), a practice 
which—as J. Renger points out (Renger 1979, 253)—is possibly described 
in the story of Jacob and Laban (Genesis 29-31). 

How, then, did Mesopotamian temple economies go about their work? 
Caring for and feeding the gods—and the priests!—required the 
reallocation—or, more bluntly speaking: the extraction—of agricultural 
produce. We are here concentrating on the main economic activities of the 
temples. Their work was, of course, not restricted to the activities just 
mentioned (Renger 1979, 254). 

On what ideological basis could temple estates in Mesopotamia extract 
huge amounts of agricultural surplus without encountering resistance from 
those who were thus exploited? As regards the surplus, 


[i]ts recipients— the various priests and their offsiders—do no productive work of their 
own, so they need others to do so. Yet the recipients of that produce justify such extraction 
through increasingly elaborate theological systems that assert the supreme importance of 
their activities for the welfare of the whole community. The viability of agricultural produce, 
of the river’s rising or the rain’s falling, of the avoidance of pests and invasions, of the 
staying of disease—all such rely upon the goodwill of capricious gods. They must be 
appeased to keep the system running, with sacrifices offered to the gods instituted as a 
primary task. The ingenuity of such an ideology is that it is couched in allocative terms: the 
tithe is therefore a reallocation of produce to the most important locus: the temple and its 
workers. The priests do the most vital work of all, so they are exempt from usual labor so 


they can devote their lives to a higher calling. Everyone else is to pitch in and provide 
produce. The complex system of festivals, seasons, and cycles attempts to include more and 
more within the orbit of priestcraft. (Boer: 142) 


One of the main instruments of extraction was the afore-mentioned tithe, 
which in Babylonia was taken from all those who owned property or were 
in receipt of any other income (Dandamaev and Lukonin 1989, 361-362). 
The tithe was also central to the operation of the Israelite and Judahite 
temple households, as we shall see later. 

In addition to their activities in agriculture and animal husbandry, 
temples were also centers of metallurgical work and produced money- 
objects and, later, the supreme money-object: coinage. So it is not just the 
contributions of important ancient Near Eastern temples across several 
languages, cultures, and religions to the economic activities and 
achievements generally that we need to be aware of but, more specifically, 
their contribution to the history of the rise of money. As we shall see soon, 
that rise would not have been possible without the metallurgical facilities 
and activities just mentioned. 

B. Laum and, following him, R. Seaford point to the cults of ancient 
Greece as the originators of the rise of money (Laum: passim; Seaford: 37- 
45). Laum traces the origins of money to cultic activity, sees money as a 
product of the sphere of sacred law, and assumes that its payment function 
is older than its exchange function. He furthermore assumes that its 
function as a measurement of value can also be traced back to cultic 
activity, by means of which he also explains its “symbolizing” qualities, and 
he identifies “the state,” qua its being the patron of “the cult,” as the 
“creator” of money (Laum: 158—159). However, it needs to be stressed that 
the rise of money is not identical with the rise of coinage. According to 
Marx’s classic definition, money is “the common form into which all 
commodities as exchange values are transformed, i.e. the universal 
commodity” (Marx: 165)—and “[a]t the beginning, that commodity will 
serve as money [...] which is most frequently exchanged and circulated as 
an object of consumption, and which is therefore most certain to be 
exchangeable again for other commodities, i.e. [...] which possesses a 
particular use value”: Marx gives “salt, hides, cattle, slaves” (Marx: 165— 
166) as examples. Later, but still before the invention of coinage, money 
typically existed in the shape and form of “money-objects” made from 
precious metals: hacksilver, ingots, coils, etc. (Powell: passim). Temples 


played a significant, indeed central role in the production of such money- 
objects, all the way from coils and ingots to coinage. However, there was 
one essential difference between the earlier kinds of money-objects and the 
supreme form of money-object, coinage: using precious metals like silver in 
the form of hacksilver or ingots required that “at each transaction they [i.e., 
the precious metals] had to be weighed and cut or melted and tested for 
their metallic purity; in short, they had to be treated in accordance with their 
physical nature” (Sohn-Rethel: 59). Only coinage brought about the 
massive facilitation of commodity exchange processes with its 
overwhelming effects on the history of humanity. During the whole process, 
from the production of the earliest, simplest money-objects to the 
introduction of coinage, the activities of temples were decisive, but the 
origins of money are to be found not in cultic activity as such, but in the rise 
of a more and more intricate system of value-equivalencies from 
commodity-exchange. The evidence of Ur III, which was not available or 
accessible to Laum, shows that. As Englund has demonstrated, a growing 
network of value equivalences arose from the labor and commodity- 
exchange done in the Ur HI economy (Englund: passim). 

Even this quick sketch alerts us to the fact that temples played, both in 
Western Asia and in the Eastern Mediterranean, a key role in the 
monetization of the economy of the ancient world, and thus in its utter 
transformation. The temple economies of ancient Israel and Judah were not 
untypical of that transformation: like the temple economies of other social 
formations, they underwent a process that led from the unfolding of a more 
and more intricate net of value-equivalences to the rise of the universal 
equivalent, money, and its most ingenious expression, coinage. 

But while that general development of the unfolding of a system of 
value-equivalences is a consequence of the increasing division of labor 
within the afore-mentioned temple and palace economies and of the growth 
of long-distance trade,” we need to differentiate between the conditions 
under which these economies operated and the social formations they 
generated. The climate and the agricultural conditions of Israel and Judah 
were unlike those of the Mesopotamian plains and quite similar to those of 
Greece: highly varied, reaching from coastal areas to hill country, but also 
comprising some highly fertile areas, like the Shephelah. Unsurprisingly, 
many parallels between the history of economies and social formations in 
parts of Greece and those of Israel and Judah can be identified, as we shall 


see in the following overview of the history of the “economics of worship” 
in ancient Israel and Judah. 


3. TEMPLES AS PLACES OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY IN ISRAEL AND PRE-EXILIC 
JUDAH 


3.1 Temple and Palace Economies, 
Landownership, and the Development of Israel 
and Judah 


It is hard to say whether in Israel and Judah much of the land owned by the 
temple or palace households was rented out to farmers living at subsistence 
level, on the one hand, and to wealthy entrepreneurs, on the other (Renger 
1979, 253-254), but—as we already mentioned—Genesis 29-31 and other 
texts seem to indicate that it did. 

A distinctive, but not exclusive feature of Israelite and Judahite 
agriculture and the legal traditions of both countries was a certain concept 
of communal, non-institutional ownership of land: the concept of the 
nahalä, which is best described as the inalienable property of a kinship 
group; cf. Num 27:7b, 1 Kgs 21:3-4, Prov 19:14. In principle, neither the 
temple priesthoods nor the royal household were allowed to interfere with a 
nahalä, but its owners (headed by someone like a “chief clansman”) were 
nevertheless in danger of losing it, either due to the sheer, unmasked greed 
of the ruling classes (and by that we mean the royal houses, the Israelite and 
Judahite equivalents of landed aristocracy, wealthy individual landowners, 
and the temple priesthoods) or due to the same, but “tamed” greed, 
devising, and operating with the help of, concepts of debt and debt-slavery 
as those found in, say, Exod 21:1—11 and Lev 25:23-46. 

The concept of debt was a key instrument of power in the hands of the 
temple priesthoods, the royal household, and wealthy individual landowners 
and was the tool by means of which free small-time farmers were turned 
into debt-slaves or indentured laborers; this was an instrument of 


oppression that was devised early on in Mesopotamian history, by 2400 BCE 
(Graeber: 21, 64-65). It is hard to determine the exact borderline between 
slave-labor and non-slave labor in the ancient Near East (Diakonoff: 1-2), 
but we are here talking about persons whom the economic and social 
circumstances, finding expression in laws that have come down to us as 
parts of the Bible and being enforced by the temple and state authorities of 
the time, forced to transition from “a class of persons sharing property 
rights in the means of production and partaking in the process of production 
in their own interests” to “a class devoid of property in means of production 
and taking part in the process of production in the interests of others” 
(Diakonoff: 3).” They can therefore be subsumed, together with other 
categories of unfree laborers, under the designation of “slaves.” 

In pre-exilic times, and especially from the eighth century onwards, 
Israel and Judah underwent a significant development of their productive 
forces and an ever-increasing division of labor. Under Jeroboam II of Israel 
(787-747 BCE) and Manasseh of Judah (696-642 BCE), the economies of the 
respective countries expanded significantly and produced significant 
surpluses (Faust and Weiss: 71-92), with that kind of success having the 
consequences typical of an ancient West Asian, pre-capitalist social 
formation: formerly independent farmers operating at subsistence level 
were now drawn into the orbit of the temple and palace economies and lost 
their economic independence. They rented land from the temple and palace 
estates and thus became dependent farmers or indentured laborers—or 
worse, debt slaves of those households, if adverse climatic conditions, like a 
succession of droughts, made it impossible for them and their social unit to 
subsist on the basis of their own, inherited plot of land, their nahala. 

This was a general trend in the history of Israel and Judah, comparable 
to developments in Assyria in the first millennium BCE (Postgate: 104), but 
also to the situation in parts of Greece, where the environmental conditions 
and their economic and social consequences were in some respects 
remarkably similar to those in Israel and Judah (Thomson: 175—207). As R. 
S. Nam points out, a concept of inalienable patrimonial land was also 
known in Ugarit, where “the plots land intrinsically belongs to the 
patrimonial line. At some cases, the royal class could facilitate transfer, but 
they executed such exchange only with reparations. Similarly, the biblical 
law codes all testify to the inalienability of land holdings to one’s to one’s 
kinship group” (Nam: 143). Nam rightly refers the reader to Num 27:1-11, 


Lev 25:8-31 and Deut 25:5-10 (Nam: 143, n. 169). While the comparison 
with Ugarit is important, Nam gives an odd interpretation to the fact that the 
Bible contains more than just a trace of the factual vulnerability of owners 
of a nahald even if they were not indebted to anyone. The locus classicus is, 
of course, the story of Naboth’s vineyard (1 Kgs 21:1-19), and Nam tells us 
that “[a]lthough the passage emphasises the moral wickedness of the 
northern king’s house, the narrative presents a glimpse into the limits of 
royal redistribution” (Nam: 144). The point of the story is, however, that the 
king and queen are willing and able to hound down Naboth and alienate his 
property—which gives us a deep insight into the traditional legal 
framework of ancient Israel and its vulnerability in the face of economic, 
social and political change, in this case embodied by an economically 
successful, greedy royal couple. 

The effects of such onslaughts against traditional legal conceptualization 
of inalienable property attracted the criticism of some of the prophets 
immortalized in the Bible, most importantly Amos. It is telling that Amos’s 
criticism is directed especially against the priesthood in Israel (cf. especially 
the conflict with “Amaziah, the [chief] priest of Bethel,” a royal temple of 
the northern kingdom; cf. Amos 7:8-17, especially v. 13) and against rich 
individuals, probably because he intends to attack them as the main 
representatives of the concentration of land in the hands of the temple 
hierarchy and wealthy individuals. Amos’s polemics are telling with regard 
to the fact that one of the palpable consequences of the economic success of 
Israel in his lifetime was the abundant cultic activity of the Israelite temples 
— which is precisely what he attacked. Significantly, Amos was active in 
the days of Jeroboam II, and he uttered his denunciations of the priests and 
the rich under the impression of the huge economic progress made during 
the reign of that king—progress that created problems for those living at 
subsistence level, free farmers who were now more prone than before to 
being drawn into the economic orbit of the temples, the palace, and rich 
individual landowners and were in constant danger of being reduced to the 
status of debt-slaves, as mentioned earlier. 

Amos does not polemicize against the cult as such, but against abundant 
cultic activity as the consequence of exploitative practices of land 
accumulation and of the erosion of the traditional freedom of the small, 
independent farmer. 


Amos paradigmatically castigated an economic and social “megatrend” 
which it would have been well-nigh impossible to reverse, if the ruling 
classes of Israel and Judah had wanted to reverse it in the first place. 
Neither Israel nor Judah gave birth to a Solon—unless one counts Ezra or 
Nehemiah, in the post-exilic period, as a counterpart of the great Athenian 
reformer (of which more in section 5). 

The “megatrend” just mentioned, which was also operative in other West 
Asian and Mediterranean societies—the most famous example of 
successfully taking action against the detrimental effects of debt and debt- 
slavery being the reform introduced by Solon of Athens in c. 594 BCE— 
went hand in hand with the more and more complex division of labor and 
made debt slavery an increasingly important factor in the Israelite and 
Judahite economies. This is reflected in numerous biblical texts from the 
eighth century BCE onwards, starting with the so-called Covenant Code 
(Exod 20:22-23:19). Debt-slavery was considered a morally offensive 
practice by some (e.g., by Amos, if we have correctly inferred the ultimate 
reason for his polemics), it was a practice that suited a succession of 
monarchs in both Israel and Judah as well as the priesthoods of the temples 
of both countries. 

Over the course of the time and generally in ancient Near Eastern 
societies, the power of rulers over temple economies in their territories 
increased; Israel and Judah were no exceptions, and the history of the state 
temples of Israel and the Jerusalem temple as the sanctuary of the 
Davidides illustrate the point. 


3.2 The “Materiality” of the Sacrificial Cult 


The types of sacrifice in and through which those types of animals and 
produce were offered to the god of Israel were manifold (Rainey 1971: cols. 
599-607) and need not occupy us here because it is the “stuff” of sacrifice 
that is of interest here, not its theological systematics. 

When seen from the point or view of religion and its practice, the 
temples and other cultic installations of ancient Israel and Judah were, first 
and foremost, places of animal sacrifice, and only domesticated animals 
were used for sacrificial purposes. In the case of sin offerings, bulls (Lev 


4:3.14), rams (Lev 5:15), goats (Lev 4:23.28), lambs (Lev 4:32) doves, and 
pigeons (Lev 5:7) could be offered. Non-animal sacrifices could be brought 
as a sin-offering in lieu of animal sacrifice, as in the case of the sacrifice of 
fine flour (Lev 5:11-13; Rainey: col. 600). 

The meal offering consisted of a mixture of oil, fine flour, and 
frankincense or, if baked, were offered as unleavened cakes with oil 
admixed. Libation offerings used wine. 

The “stuff” of sacrifice and its agricultural sources tell us about the way 
in which the cult is situated in the agriculture that determines it and the 
society that uses the cult to express itself. 


3.3 The Collection of Tithes 


Israelite and Judahite temples collected tithes of a range of animals and 
agricultural produce (Lev 27:32: cattle and sheep; Deut 14:23: grain, new 
wine, oil) for the upkeep of the temples and in support of the temple 
priesthood whose food supply it secured. Tithing can be conceived of as a 
tax system that encompassed the whole of society and provided the 
economic basis for the existence of the temples and their personnel. 
However, its significance went beyond that: surpluses were traded, and 
income from tithing thus contributed to the temple household more 
generally, involving it in the trading networks of the wider economy and 
thus strengthening it in the context of an economic system that was 
dominated by the interplay between temple households, the royal 
household, and private land-ownership. By the same token, a temple trading 
its surpluses also contributed to the growth of the general economy, the 
establishment of wider and wider trade networks and thus to the unfolding 
of a more and more intricate system of value-equivalencies and, therefore, 
to the monetization of the cult and of society generally, as can clearly be 
seen in Leviticus 27 and Deuteronomy 14, to name just two examples. 


3.4 Metallurgy, the Genesis of Money, and the 
Economics of the Jerusalem Temple 


As I have demonstrated elsewhere (Schaper 1995: passim; Schaper 1997: 
passim; Schaper 2000, 130-161; cf. Torrey: passim), the Jerusalem temple 
was a not insignificant venue of metallurgical work and coin production in 
the Persian period and probably already produced pre-coinage money- 
objects in the pre-exilic period. The production of such pre-coinage money- 
objects reflects the need for the expression of value equivalents, which 
demonstrates that the productive forces and long-distance trade were 
increasing and money, in those pre-coinage times, had to reflect an ever 
more complex network of value equivalences in a world that was becoming, 
through long-distance trade, more and more “global.” 


3.5 Standardization of Payments and 
Normativity in Cultic Practice 


Given the developments we have just sketched, it will have become obvious 
that the temples of ancient Judah, and especially the Jerusalem temple, had 
a key function in the standardization of payments and the establishing of 
normativity in cultic practice and indeed in the whole of the Judahite 
economy. Similar processes took place in other ancient Near Eastern 
cultures (Lipinski 1979: passim). 

A prime example of the standardization of payments being effected by 
cultic activity is the fact that sacrificial animals were available for purchase 
at the Jerusalem temple for those who could not, or did not want to, undergo 
the trouble of driving them all the way from their abodes to Jerusalem. 
Deuteronomy 14 indicates the existence of that practice. The need for such 
a practice, especially in the context of the pilgrimage festivals and with a 
view to Jewish pilgrims from the Diaspora, must have accelerated the 
development of a monetized economy in Judah after the return from the 
Babylonian exile, but its roots lie in the pre-exilic period. 

Another important factor in the acceleration of the movement towards a 
fully monetized economy was the necessity of running the Jerusalem 
temple efficiently on a day-to-day basis, which entailed the ability 
efficiently to render payments. The pre-coinage money-objects, and later 
the coinage, used for such payments were kept in the temple treasury 


(Schaper 1995: passim), of which a committee had the oversight (Schaper 
1997: passim). 


4. THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
ECONOMICS OF WORSHIP FROM THE LATE 
PRE-EXILIC PERIOD ONWARDS 


The book of Deuteronomy reflects the modernization of Judahite society 


(Blenkinsopp: 1, 5)* that was effected by the economic transformation it 
underwent from the late pre-exilic period onwards. These developments 
came to a head in the time of King Josiah. The dissolution of the tribal and 
clan structures and the privileging of the family were rightly identified by 
Blenkinsopp as being characteristic of the economic and social 
transformation that were taking place from the time onwards when the 
earliest part of Deuteronomy (Deuteronomy 12-26*) was authored. George 
Thomson identifies the equivalent transformation in the Greek world; 
virtually every word of Thomson’s analysis also applies to ancient Judah: 


It was the introduction of iron which, by raising the productivity of the small producers, 
both farmers and artisans, enabled them to become independent. Commodity production 
developed to the point at which the invention of coined money became possible and 
necessary, and, thus assisted, it expanded more rapidly than ever, penetrating all ranks of 
society and dissolving all that remained of the old communal relations. (Thomson: 17) 


Similar economic and technological changes have similar social effects, 
regardless of cultural boundaries. It was the Greeks who invented coinage, 
but in Judah—or rather; in Yehud, i.e. after the Babylonian exile—coinage 
was eventually also introduced when the economic conditions required it 
(see next section). The main point for our purposes is that, centuries before 
the introduction of coinage, the necessities of the temple economies in 
Israel and Judah accelerated the standardization of payments and money- 
objects and eventually led to the introduction of coinage. While the 
introduction of coinage was just another step in the process of the 
development of money-objects, it was a very important one since it hugely 
facilitated payment procedures and thus enabled the priesthood to run the 
Jerusalem temple more smoothly and efficiently. It is unlikely to be an 


exaggeration to see the Jerusalem temple, in the late pre-exilic period and 
then again after its rededication in 516 BCE, as the main catalyst of 
economic development: it was the hub at which numerous and diverse 
economic activities converged and which therefore was the place where 
innovations in financial administration were bound to happen. 


5S. THE JERUSALEM TEMPLE AS A PLACE OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN YEHUD AND 
JUDAEA 


5.1 The Collection of Tithes 


The usual economic activities of a temple resumed in the Jerusalem temple 
once it had been rededicated, cf. Neh 10:36-39 on the collection of tithes: 
“the first fruits of our soil and the first fruits of all fruit of every tree”; “the 
firstlings of our herds and of our flocks”; “the first of our dough” and of 
wine and oil, and cf. Mal 3:10. The tithing system was rebuilt, only from 
now on there was just one, central temple, and it conducted a sacrificial cult 
of state-wide importance. If “tithing was the religio-political basis of 
taxation in the Second Commonwealth” (Spiro: 195), and if consequently, 
because of the constant influx, not all the tithes could be consumed, the 
interesting problem arises of what happened to the tithes redeemed in 
money. It is likely that they “were sacred and were therefore deposited in 
the Temple treasury with other holy funds” (Spiro: 198). The treasury was 
overseen by a permanent committee staffed by two priests and two Levites 
(Neh 13:13; cf. Ezra 8:33-34; Schaper 1997, 201-205). The term těrūmáâ 
(Neh 10:40) was used “to designate, as a generic term, all the taxes and 
contributions the Judaean population was supposed to pay to the temple 
hierarchy” (Schaper 1995, 538). 


5.2 Collection of Achaemenid State Taxes 


In addition to collecting the contributions required by the temple personnel 
for itself and the upkeep of the temple and its activities, the temple was also 
active as an extension of the Achaemenid imperial tax administration: it 
collected taxes (midda, belo and halak; see Schaper 1995, 538-539) for the 
Persian overlords. We know of the Babylonian temple administration during 
the rule of Nabonidus that a new temple institution was founded in order to 
collect income for the state and then to transfer it to the state institutions as 
efficiently as possible. That institution was called the guppu ša Sarri, the 
“king’s chest,” under the supervision of the rés sarri bel pigitti (San Nicolo 
1935, 367, n. 2; Oppenheim: 117; Dandamaev and Lukonin: 88-89) who 
was a member of the temple administration (San Nicolo 1941, 30, n. 72; 
Dandamaev and Lukonin: 89). The tax regime of the new, Achaemenid 
rulers was in continuity with that of the Neo-Babylonian empire, and seems 
to have been implemented in the Jerusalem temple (Schaper 1995: passim). 


5.3 Pilgrimage Festivals 


With its roots being located in the late pre-exilic period, the post-exilic 
period saw the centralization of the cult in Jerusalem and, towards the end 
of the Persian period or early in the Hellenistic period, the beginnings of a 
system of three great annual pilgrimage festivals (cf. Exod 23:17; Deut 
16:16). Their significance grew over the course of time, especially from the 
Hasmonaean period onwards, and later also entailed participation from 
Diaspora Jews (Dyma: passim). The pilgrimage festivals provided 
significant additional income for the Jerusalem temple, but probably this 
really only became an important factor when the participation of Diaspora 
Jews started in earnest under Herod (Goodman 1999). 


5.4 The Temple Foundry and the Production of 
Coinage in the Persian Period 


Coinage had been invented in the Greek cultural sphere, in Lydia or Ionia in 
the late seventh century or early sixth century BCE. The new money-object 


was an immediate, international success that “caught on”; the Achaemenid 
empire followed the Lydian example and introduced coinage c. 520 BCE, 
probably without ever developing a full understanding of the uses of 
coinage or of its economic and social consequences. 

After the demise of the Neo-Babylonian empire, a much reduced—not 
least territorially reduced—Judah became part of the Achaemenid empire 
under the name of Yehud, and Yehud coins were first minted around 520 
BCE. The minting probably took place in the Jerusalem temple (Schaper 
1995, 533-534, 15, following Weippert: 726-727), and the Yehud coins 
give us all kinds of remarkable insights into the economic, social, and 
political situation in that province of the empire (Schaper 2002). The Yehud 
coins have to be seen in the context of the “modernization” and 
globalization brought about by the spreading of electrum, gold, and silver 
coinage, money-objects that greatly facilitated payment and standardization 
procedures throughout the Eastern Mediterranean and vast areas of Western 
Asia, including the Achaemenid empire. The use of coinage in Yehud will 
also have facilitated the operation of the sacrificial cult. 

The standardization of the values of the commodities entering the 
Jerusalem temple as sacrificial objects was brought about by the ever- 
growing “network” of value equivalences (see section 2). That 
standardization found expression in the creation of the money-objects we 
have discussed, culminating in the production of coins. The yoser (Zech 
11:13) was the officer in the Jerusalem temple who controlled the processes 
of melting precious metals that enabled the creation of such money-objects 
(Schaper 1995, 530; Powell). 


5.5 The Economics of Worship in Hellenistic and 
Roman Judaea 


The Jerusalem temple seems to have provided not just religious, but also 
economic continuity for the people of Yehud and Judaea through hundreds 
of years of relative uncertainty and, sometimes, massive upheaval. That 
continuity came to an end only with the destruction of the temple in 70 CE 
at the hands of the Romans. The transitions from Persian to Greek and from 


Greek to Roman rule and, of course, the tribulations of the Maccabaean 
Wars, with all the adversities these developments created for the population, 
did not diminish the central importance of the temple as an economic 
institution. 

Regarding the ongoing facilitation of sacrifice provision that was made 
possible by the increasing monetization of the cult, an interesting example 
of the effects of such facilitation is found with regard to the sacrificing of 
doves, the cheapest form of sacrifice the temple had to offer. From some 
point onwards, those who intended to have such sacrifices conducted 
simply deposited the right amount of money in the shofarot that were 
provided: “Toward the end of the Second Temple Period, doves were no 
longer sold in the Temple precincts. Instead shofarot were set up in the 
Temple and anyone who was obliged to offer a pair of doves or wished to 
do so as a freewill offering dropped the some into it [sic], and each day 
sacrifices were offered in accordance with the amount in the shofaror” 
(Shek. 6:5 and Tosef., Shek. 3:2—3; Safrai 1971, col. 982). 


NOTES 


1. Also cf. the contributions in Lipiński 1979. On land ownership in Iraq from Uruk IV until the 
Ottoman Empire, cf. the essays in Brentjes 1988. On ancient Israel and Judah, cf. Boer 2015. 


2. See Neumann: 41: “Während das Silber in der Praxis des zentralisierten Wirtschaftslebens der 
Ur III-Zeit offenbar nur eine untergeordnete Rolle gespielt hat, scheint dagegen der Fernhandel 
dieser Zeit die Durchsetzung des Silbers als allgemeines Äquivalent beschleunigt zu haben. 
Dadurch förderte die Ausweitung des Ur III-Handels letzten Endes eine Entwicklung, die gegen 
die bestehende Organisation der Produktion gerichtet war.” 


3. On the latter class, Diakonoff comments (“Slave-Labour vs. Non-Slave Labour”): “It is this last 
class, including chattel slaves, patriarchal salves, debt slaves and other quasi-slaves, and, 
finally, ‘helots,’ which we may agree to denote as ‘slaves’ in the broad sense of the word. This, 
however, is largely a matter of convention. Taking the term ‘slaves’ in this sense, we will 
probably have to concede that the only real non-slave labour in the ancient world is the labour 
of the ‘free’ peasantry, the ‘sons of the town,’ on their own land, i.e., community land. All the 
rest would be some form of slave labour.” That land owned by “free” peasants was, in Israel 
and Judah, the afore-mentioned nahald. 


4. Blenkinsopp 1995: 1: “Since ancestor cult was an essential integrative element of a social 
system based on lineage, it was opposed in the name of a centralized state cult which claimed 
the exclusive allegiance of those living within the confines of the state. The laws concerning 
death rites and forbidding commerce with the dead in Deuteronomy were therefore part of a 
broader strategy of undermining the lineage system to which the individual household (bet ‘ab) 
belonged.” Also cf. Blenkinsopp 1995: 5: “Combing through the D legislation will reveal a 


variety of less direct though not necessarily very subtle ways in which those who drafted the 
laws sought to undermine the ethos of the kinship group and transfer allegiance to the state.” 
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CHAPTER 32 


RITUAL THEOLOGY 
IN/AND BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY 


GERALD KLINGBEIL 


1. INTRODUCTION 


BIBLICAL theology within Hebrew Bible (HB) scholarship has enjoyed 
remarkable interest, considering the fact that some have challenged its 
validity, vitality, and even legitimacy (see Albertz 1995; Barr 1999; Lemche 
1995; Reventlow 1986; cf. Schmid 2015). The often-competing discipline 
of Religionsgeschichte, unfortunately, has not always been a good neighbor 
to biblical theology, leading to a steady up and down in the discipline, even 
though it appears that this tension is more prominent in continental 
scholarship (cf. Hasel 1991 and 1994). 

One of the key issues in this discussion revolves around the nature and 
definition of theology. Schmid’s (2015) provocative question “Is there 
theology in the Hebrew Bible?” considers this crucial question and 
concludes that “theology in the didactic sense or as a systematically explicit 
entity is not extant” (Schmid 2015, 116) in the HB, even though Schmid 
recognizes the presence of “implicit theology” that can be illustrated by 
clear inner-biblical exegesis demonstrating theological reflection. 


While the importance and role of biblical theology within the larger 
discipline of theological and exegetical studies of both testaments has, at 
times, been challenged, the study of ritual and its significance in the biblical 
text has been marked by vigorous discussion and an increasing 
multidisciplinary conversation encompassing many disciplines, including 
Religionsgeschichte, general ritual studies (or “ritualistics” as suggested by 
Sørensen [1993]), archaeology and the study of the material world of the 
ANE, sociology and anthropology, as well as comparative studies (Babcock 
2014; Bergen 2005; Bibb 2009; DeMaris 2008; Eberhart 2011; Gane 2005; 
Gruenwald 2003; Klingbeil 2007; cf. Olyan 2000, 2015; Watts 2007). 

This essay seeks to clarify the intriguing triangle between ritual, ritual 
texts, and biblical theology—for, as has been argued before (Klingbeil 
2004)—there is a link between human activity (or action, i.e., ritual) and 
human reflection, especially considering the realm of human-divine 
engagement. More recently, Johnson, discussing the epistemology of 
knowledge and its link to ritual, has suggested that some rites in the HB 
“have a clear epistemological impetus (e.g., Gen 15:13) and goal (e.g., Lev 
23:43)” (Johnson 2016, 13). Ritual participation was a way “to know” the 
world and sought to illustrate God’s engagement with Israel (and the larger 
world). 

The focus in what follows will be on three important characteristics of 
ritual, including (1) ritual as an integral part of human existence and its role 
in the biblical text; (2) ritual as a vehicle for complex concepts; and (3) 
ritual and its relationship to worship against the backdrop of the relational 
concept of the “I and Thou” connecting humanity with the divine. Finally, 
reflecting more specifically about ritual’s connection with biblical theology, 
we will look at the convergence of text and theology, try to maneuver the 
methodological jump from ritual activity to theological reflection, review 
the history of that connection, and consider the transcending power of ritual 
in religious thought and a larger worshipping community. As will be argued 
here, ritual activity, as preserved in ritual texts, goes beyond being a 
specific text genre (Koch 1990) or a mere rhetorical device (Watts 2007). 
Ritual’s social dimension and its web-like connections in time and space 
offer us a unique snapshot of Israelite religious thinking—and theology. 
This is, however, not just an intellectual exercise. Ritual and theology do 
not only engage the intellect and human reflection. They also address an 
emotional level of human existence that may (or may not) be always easily 


recognizable. We generally do because we feel, know, are committed (to a 
certain cause), or remember passionately. Recent cognitive research has 
clearly highlighted the close link between ritual, memory formation, and 
emotions or emotive experiences and stimuli that help to shape memory 
(Czachesz 2010)—a point discussed in more detail in this essay. 


2. RITUAL AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
HUMAN EXISTENCE 


Ritual is an integral part of every society in every cultural context. While 
there are ritual-dense (e.g., a tribal context in Africa or the Amazonas in 
South America) and ritual-poor (e.g., most western societies, including 
Europe and North America) cultures, the presence of ritual at crucial 
cultural or historical moments is easily recognizable. We generally associate 
ritual with religious activities (as, for example, in most of the essays 
contained in this volume), but it should be noted that ritual activity goes 
significantly beyond the realm of religion or the sacred (against the limited 
definition of ritual found in Seymour-Smith 1986, 248). Ritual appears 
constantly in secular contexts. Just consider the way rival fans celebrate 
Monday Night Football games or World Cup soccer games (see Bergen 
2005, 27-43). National anthems are sung at a specific moment; songs and 
choreography designed to taunt the opposing team are performed by the 
fans of both teams; specific clothing items have to be worn; etc. All this 
happens in a social context and illustrates the important social dimensions 
of ritual. One could easily think of other non-religious events, such as a 
presidential swearing-in ceremony, retirement ceremonies, academic 
graduation ceremonies, state dinners, secular marriage rituals or significant 
birthday celebrations (such as a quinceañera or fifteenth birthday party in 
Latin American communities, cf. McLeod 1990). Whether we realize it or 
not, ritual is an ever-present part of the fabric of human society. 

Before proceeding further in the discussion of the relationship between 
ritual theology and biblical theology, however, it will be helpful to consider 
a working definition of ritual. Scholars working in the fields of 
Religionsgeschichte or sociology and anthropology have produced a large 
body of literature trying to define “ritual” (see cf. Klingbeil 2007, 14-19; 
Platvoet 1995, 42-45). Platvoet (1995, 41) has offered a helpful concise, yet 
comprehensive, definition suggesting that ritual is “that ordered sequence of 
stylized social behavior that may be distinguished from ordinary interaction 
by its alerting qualities which enable it to focus the attention of its 
audiences—its congregation as well as the wider public—onto itself and 


cause them to perceive it as a special event, performed at a special place 
and/or time, for a special occasion and/or with a special message.” 

Every ritual, sacred or secular, points beyond itself and wants to 
communicate or critique (see the later discussion of ritual innovation). 
Knowledge and ritual are integrally related to each other in many biblical 
texts (Johnson 2016, 15-18). Ritual requires a specific space, time, 
occasion, and participants to achieve a particular outcome. This definition 
alone requires the reader of ritual texts (including the many biblical ritual 
texts) to pay attention to the emotions, underlying message, and outcome 
evoked, associated with, attributed to or accomplished by the ritual. Thus it 
seems that rituals have both a pre-life as well as an afterlife. The pre-life 
centers around what triggers a ritual; the afterlife concerns what the ritual 
purports to accomplish. 

Emotions are a significant part of human life—and also play an 
important role in religious activities, including ritual performance and 
prophetic ritualized behavior (cf. Klingbeil and Klingbeil 2015). The past 
decades have witnessed an explosive growth of research into cognitive 
sciences and insights from this field into the neurological and linguistic 
processes involved in the expression of emotions contribute also to the 
study of biblical texts—including also rituals (Kazen 2011; Kotzé 2004; cf. 
Kruger 2000 and 2001). A particular emotion (such as, for example, the 
recognition of guilt and sin) may trigger a specific ritual response (such as a 
sacrifice). Emotions can be relevance detectors—we usually get 
emotionally involved when we consider something important. In this sense, 
emotions are an indicator of reflection. Emotions are generated by thoughts 
and memories, and these then react upon cognitive processes and strengthen 
or inhibit certain mental activities. It is even possible to generate an 
emotion by imagined representations. 

Emotions can interrupt a behavioral sequence and serve as the trigger for 
setting new goals and plans (Scherer 2000; 2005, 701—702). Due to their 
dynamic nature, emotions often echo the dynamic of ritual activity. 
Emotional responses to ritual activity can be part of a particular ritual type 
(e.g., mourning rites or the presentation ceremony of medals during 
Olympics or any other sport event), or they can evoke a ritual response 
(e.g., the cutting of the throat of a sacrificial animal would, most likely, 
trigger an emotional response). The repetitive nature of ritual activity does 
not automatically suggest lack of emotions due to “routine” activities. 


Rather, a well-known and familiar ritual activity offers the perfect “vessel” 
to express emotions that may otherwise not be easily expressed. A good 
modern example of this principle can be seen in the rituals associated with 
raising the flag and singing the anthem before important sporting events. 
Even though most participants may have experienced similar moments 
dozens or even hundreds of times, the emotive power of the occasion is 
often overpowering. 

Emotions are expressed verbally and non-verbally through language, 
sounds, and facial expressions. These are key elements of human 
communication. Thus, emotions impact communication and social 
interaction. They can create community or lead to dissonance. The physical 
appearance, albeit often involuntary, of facial expressions usually leads to a 
reaction in one’s conversation partner. Subtle changes in non-verbal 
expressions may indicate dissonance from verbal expressions and 
communication. These facial changes are at times expressed in texts in 
representation of emotions (cf. Kruger 2005 for the HB). 

When emotions intersect with ritual, they usually point to key values of 
a community. The binomes of pure/impure, clean/unclean, and 
holy/common are significant concepts in the HB and are often associated 
with ritual activity. Purity and holiness had ethical and ritual (or 
ceremonial) implications. Animals could be clean or unclean (Lev 11; cf. 
Houston 1993; Meshel 2008; Moskala 2000), as could people in certain 
contexts (e.g., after touching a corpse [Num 5:2; 19:11—22; Lev 5:2, 6] or 
after having sexual intercourse [Lev 15:1-33] or having given birth to a 
child [Lev 12:1-8]). For humans this state could generally be reverted by 
the passing of a specific time and the performance of a particular ritual. 
Very often those who had become unclean had to separate from the larger 
community. Uncleanness per se was not dangerous, except if the prescribed 
purification rites were not performed at the right time, the right place, using 
the right implements, or following the right sequence (cf. Moskala 2000, 
191). Uncleanness, however, could become mortally dangerous when the 
unclean connects to the holy. The fact that a particular state (such as 
impurity) could affect the larger community and could result in the isolation 
of individuals underlines the power of ritual concepts and their effect on 
social entities. 


3. RITUAL AS A VEHICLE FOR COMPLEX 
CONCEPTS 


Rituals are a powerful vehicle to communicate often complex ideas and 
concepts. Ritual shorthand implies abbreviation and familiarity with 
generally recognized ritual building blocks. An intriguing example of the 
ability of rituals to abbreviate and communicate complex concepts can be 
found in the altar construction texts in Genesis (8:20; 12:7, 8; 13:18; 22:9, 
10; 22:9; 26:25; 35:7). In an earlier study (Klingbeil 2004), I have 
suggested that these short descriptive vignettes of ritual activity in the 
patriarchal narratives illustrate the power of abbreviation. Abbreviation 
serves aS a means to communicate concepts, similar to a red STOP sign 
next to the road, warning a driver or pedestrian to pay attention, come to a 
complete halt, look carefully around, ascertain if and when the journey can 
continue, and then take off. All these elements are not spelled out on the 
sign—yet they are implied, explicitly mentioned in traffic rules, and 
commonly accepted and enforced by law enforcement authorities. 

Rituals in biblical texts often include these type of abbreviations, 
possibly suggesting distinct anticipated audiences. While the more complex 
priestly ordination ritual (Lev 8) or the Day of Atonement ritual (Lev 16) 
describe dense public ritual action to be performed by certain participants at 
specific moments and locations and in the right sequence, using the correct 
objects, other biblical ritual texts are highly abbreviated. The altar 
construction texts in Genesis, for example, do not tell the reader what type 
of altar had to be built. Archaeologists have distinguished between nearly a 
dozen typical ANE altar forms (Stendebach 1976; Zevit 2001, 298-314) but 
the biblical text does not detail the particular form envisioned. Furthermore, 
the reader is not told how the altar had to be built, who was involved in the 
building, and how long it took to complete the altar construction. The text 
does not indicate specifically how the altar was used (involving blood 
sacrifices or libations, for example). The biblical text is silent on all these 
details—most likely due to the fact that these short altar construction notes 
function primarily as some type of public indicator (or sign) to highlight the 
patriarchs’ obedient compliance with the divine commands and document 
their desire to communicate with YHWH as they “called upon the name of 


the Lord.” In contrast to the anonymous tower-builders described in Gen 11 
who wanted to make a name for themselves (11:4) and were seeking to 
reach heaven on their own steam, using their own ingenuity, Abraham (and 
his descendants) trust God to make their name great (Gen 12:2) and seem to 
follow the more “standard” way of communication between earth and 
heaven by means of an altar (see Klingbeil and Klingbeil 2000, 175-198), 
something that is well known in all ANE cultures. 

On the opposite end of the continuum between abbreviation and 
expansion the HB also includes ritually very dense texts used to describe 
complex religious activities. Two highly significant moments in the 
religious life reflected in the HB come to mind. The first involves the 
lengthy (and multifaceted) priestly ordination ritual (prescribed in Exod 29; 
described in Lev 8; summary statement in Exod 40:12-15). The second is 
the complex Day of Atonement ritual described in Lev 16. There is 
literature galore focusing on both events (Gane 2005; Jürgens 2001; cf. 
Klingbeil 1998; also Janowski 2012; Rodriguez 1996; Seidl 1999; and the 
significant contributions of Levine and Milgrom in their respective 
commentaries). Both rituals represent important moments in the religious 
life of a community that required the service of religious specialists and 
purification of the sanctuary as part of a yearly cycle. This ritual density of 
the ordination ritual, for example, has been identified with reference to 
more than 100 verbal forms used in the biblical text (see Klingbeil 1998, 
219-310), indicating mostly succession (and using predominantly wayygtl 
forms) and, sometimes, epexegesis. It also is reflected in the startling 
number of ritual objects and ritual participants. Time is not always clearly 
discernible, even though sequence can be noted. Very often, these complex 
sequences are summarized at crucial moment. Leviticus 8:34, for example, 
suggests that all this activity is done “to make atonement for you [pl.].” The 
verbal form of the root kpr and its wide-ranging use in theologically 
significant texts of the HB (cf. Janowski 1982; Kiuchi 1987; Schmitt 2001; 
etc.) suggests importance and requires a broad interpretation as has been 
noted by Gorman (1990, 137), who argues that “the word already carried a 
broad meaning which covered several distinct acts: purgation, purification, 
averting the wrath of Yahweh, institutionalization, passage, maintenance of 
the sacred, and solidification of the divine-human relations.” If one ritually 
significant term possibly alluded to all these elements, the reader (both 
ancient and modern) needs to pay close attention when attempting to 


interpret similar statements of purpose. All these elements, taken together, 
highlight the power of ritual to communicate complex concepts. 

Beyond the power of communicating complex ideas (and theology), 
biblical ritual also has a formative dimension. Ritual activity transforms the 
participants and observing community alike (Johnson 2016, 45-46). Emic 
knowledge and discernment becomes an avenue of transformation. 


4. RITUAL AS A MEDIUM OF WORSHIP 


The theoretical advances in ritual theory over the past decades have also 
impacted the discussion of liturgy and worship (Grimes 1992; Hoffman 
1991; Jennings 1987; Kelleher 1991 and 1993; cf. Lopresti 1978; 
Schiefelbein 2016). Research has highlighted the power of ritual within 
worship and liturgy to communicate key values and concepts of a 
worshipping community. Intriguingly, this focus on worship is not a twenty- 
first century innovation associated with mega churches. Ritual and liturgy 
and worship have long been companions in the Hebrew Bible and the New 
Testament. The intertestamental texts from Qumran point to a ritually dense 
community (involving purity rituals, prayers, ritual bathings, and other rites 
of passage; Davila 2000; Jassen 2007; cf. Kugler 2002). In fact, it seems 
that prayer, praise, and priestly-cultic self-definition replaced the sacrificial 
requirements contained in the HB by means of what Kugler (2000, 112) 
called, “harmonizing and narrowing exegesis.” These ritual texts from 
Qumran represent intriguing examples of creative innovation and 
contextualization of existing ritual to new realities or mental worlds. 
Similar patterns can be seen in the NT communion (or Eucharist) ritual and 
its connection to the HB Passover ritual. 

Liturgical scholars and worship leaders have long recognized the 
teaching power of ritual and the conscious inclusion of important elements 
of ritual has been part of efforts to renew worship. Repeatedly, cult reform 
in the HB went along with the renewal of a particular ritual. Hezekiah’s and 
Josiah’s cult reforms were both associated with the reinstallation and 
celebration of the Passover (2 Chron 30; 2 Kings 23:21—23|2 Chron 35:1— 
19). When the exilees returned to Jerusalem following the Babylonian exile, 
one of their first ritual activities (following the completion of the rebuilding 


of the temple) involved the celebration of the Passover (Ezra 6:19-22). 
These shared experiences reconnected their new reality to the memory of 
the exodus and liberation from slavery and reminded them of their covenant 
with YHWH. The old (and often forgotten) became part of the new—and it 
all happened in the context of a worshipping community. 

The ability of ritual to build community (or communitas as coined by 
anthropologist Victor Turner) is an important benefit of integrating ritual as 
a medium of worship in a time when people living in urban centers feel 
increasingly isolated and attached to virtual realities. The mnemonic 
function of ritual can help unlock memories and is a powerful teaching tool. 
All this, however, requires serious reflection and represents a theological 
task (Carroll 2005), if one is to avoid the rut and routine so often 
condemned by Israel’s writing prophets (cf. Klingbeil 2007, 70-80; also 
Boecker 1981; Callaway 1993; Lafferty 2010; Zenger 1979). Ritual activity 
does not automatically mean theological reflection, but theological 
reflection can be discerned in ritual activity. 

Holiness and worship are often referenced together in discussions of the 
religion of ancient Israel. The description of Israel as a “kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation” in Exod 19:6 is reflected in many HB texts discussing 
worship. To worship a holy God means to approach him with reverence and 
trepidation, yet at the same time boldly as his representative to the world. 
Balentine’s recognition that “covenant-making, from God’s perspective, is 
an act comparable to world-making” (1999, 123) helps us to realize the 
close proximity of creation and covenant meeting each other within the 
context of worship. Israels worship recognized the Creator and the 
covenant-deity in its liturgy as well as in its prayers (see Klingbeil 2015 for 
the all-pervasive echoes of creation in the HB). These prayers have been 
recognized as useful sources of understanding Israel’s thinking about God 
(i.e., theology; cf. Boda 2006 on penitentiary prayer) but beyond the 
traditional historical-critical reconstruction of the sequence and Sitz im 
Leben of the literature of the HB few studies have considered the link 
between prayer and cult. One of the exceptions to this trend is the 
discussion of the temple as a house of prayer (Balentine 1993, 80-88), 
focusing upon | Kings 8 and Solomon’s prayer about the temple as the 
locus for prayer. Beyond a literary or purely rhetorical approach to prayer, 
the recognition of ritual elements within prayer should further help connect 
this important two-way street of communication between humanity and a 


transcendent God to the task of doing biblical theology in response to 
humanity’s existential questions (Greenberg 1983, 1-18). 


S5. RITUAL AND BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


The human search for answers to our most-deeply felt questions offers a 
good avenue into the key question of this chapter. How can ritual texts that 
may or may not reflect ancient religious practices help in the search to 
better understand a transcendent and often silent God who speaks and acts 
within history through texts transmitted for millennia? The following four 
subsections will focus on this question more directly and, I hope, offer some 
answers. 


5.1. Texts and Theology: Where Do They 
Converge? 


Biblical theology begins with biblical texts. Different from an 
anthropologist studying the religious concepts and practices of a small tribal 
community in the Amazon basin, biblical scholars do not have access to 
standard tools used in anthropological research. There are no interviews, 
video or audio recordings, personal observations, and conversations with 
tribal stakeholders. Biblical scholars work with texts and literary constructs. 
Does this make their insights less reliable or trustworthy? Not necessarily, 
as we have been reminded by anthropologists themselves who recognize the 
potential shortcomings of interviews, audio or video recordings, and even 
observations. Texts, like any media, require interpretation. 

Historically, critical scholarship has favored a text-layer approach to the 
study of biblical ritual texts, often resulting in the devaluation of the place 
and role of ritual in biblical texts, religion, and theology by either attacking 
it outright or by ignoring it altogether (cf. Gorman 1995, 13-20; Klingbeil 
2007, 49). Some of the earlier resentment toward ritual may have been due 
to the Protestant bias against ritual, which was often considered as 
“barbaric” or as focused on the law (as opposed to divine grace, cf. 


Brueggemann 1997, 652-653). As noted by McConville (1981, 20-21), 
biblical ritual was often understood as an early development within the 
evolution of biblical religion. 

However, even when the final text is considered and read as a carefully 
designed literary unit, the question whether texts equal facts, or, put more 
explicitly, if the biblical ritual texts represented actual performance, 
requires consideration. Watts, using rhetorical analysis, has argued that 
ritual texts were primarily literary constructs with a distinct purpose. He 
suggested that the authority of the temple and its priesthood was based on 
the ancient ritual traditions practiced in it (2007, 214), as they were 
prescribed (and described) in the Pentateuch. In this sense, “ritual and text 
supported each other” (215), guaranteeing the legitimacy of the temple rites 
while, at the same time, elevating the status of the text. Watts’s point is well 
taken. Texts and reality are interconnected, and a careful reading of biblical 
texts, including ritual texts, will undoubtedly lead to the recognition of 
literary designs in service of communicative strategies. This should not, 
however, automatically disqualify the rituals described in these texts from 
being considered historical events. In fact, archaeological data suggests a 
wide repertoire of ritual religious activity in the Levant (Klingbeil 2008; 
Nakhai 2001 with additional bibliography). Considered together with 
numerous comparative ritual texts from surrounding cultures (including 
Egypt, Emar, Ugarit, Hatti, and Mesopotamia; Babcock 2014; Feder 2011; 
Klingbeil 1998a; cf. Wright 1987; etc.) as well as the many images (both on 
miniature art and on monumental pictorial remains) depicting ritual activity 
(Carstens 1998; cf. Klingbeil and Klingbeil 2012), there can be no doubt 
that ritual played an important role in real life in the ANE. 

The pictorial images found in ANE iconography suggest another 
intriguing insight as we consider biblical ritual texts and their ability to 
contribute meaningfully to a biblical theology. In a sense, both texts and 
images offer a snapshot, or perhaps better, still life, requiring the reader and 
observer to decipher and engage with a reality far removed from our own 
(Klingbeil and Klingbeil 2012, 2). The inherent dynamic nature of ritual 
(which generally involves action) and the seemingly static nature of images 
suggest an overlap between both media, images and texts. This reciprocal 
relationship between the dynamic and the static is characterized by a 
number of important concepts: first, both ritual texts and images containing 
rituals serve as markers to a broader cultic reality; second, they have a 


tendency to abbreviate or even reduce this reality to the level of a symbol; 
third, they invite the reader/viewer to become involved in the 
communication and appropriate the intended effects (Klingbeil and 
Klingbeil 2012, 15). In other words, biblical ritual texts—while often 
abbreviating or summarizing an activity—are tools to invite the reader (and 
participant) to become engaged. Generally, engagement engenders 
reflection. 


5.2. How Can One Get from Ritual Activity to 
Biblical Theology? 


The rituals associated with worship and liturgy offer important primary 
material for a biblical theology of the HB. Together with the psalms and the 
prophets, they offer the reader a chance to mentally walk the line from 
practice to reflection. “It is in worship,” writes Brueggemann, “and not in 
contextless, cerebral activity, that Israel worked out its peculiar identity and 
sustained its odd life in the world” (1997, 653). While he recognizes the 
little interest in the actual theological intention of Israel’s worship, 
Brueggemann argues for a model that considers these texts theologically— 
even though he does not develop that model systematically and focuses 
predominantly upon the temple and the divine presence associated with the 
temple. 

Rituals texts in the HB appear either in prescriptive or in descriptive 
form (cf. Levine 1965). The first prescribe, usually in a detailed way, the 
objects, participants, location(s), time(s), and actions of the ritual. This may 
suggest an audience of religious professionals (such as priests or other cult 
personnel). Descriptive texts, on the other hand, depict the performance of 
the ritual. The priestly ordination ritual offers a helpful example. While 
Exodus 29 prescribes the priestly ordination ritual, we are only told about 
the successful performance of that ritual in Leviticus 8—following the 
construction of the wilderness tabernacle. There exist a number of minor 
differences between Exod 29 and Lev 8. Traditionally, critical scholarship 
has offered a number of explanations, mostly based on postulating different 
sources or redactional layers (see summary in Klingbeil 1998, 104-107). 
Milgrom (1991, 552-553) has convincingly suggested that differences 


between the prescriptive and descriptive sections of comparative ANE ritual 
texts were common occurrences, since the description did not need not to be 
a verbatim copy of the prescription using the same vocabulary. 
Furthermore, most descriptive texts also contained fulfillment formulas 
missing in the prescriptive texts. 

However, beyond the question of literary distinctions between 
prescriptive and descriptive ritual texts there lurks another issue that is even 
more significant—especially when considering the importance of ritual for 
formulating biblical theology. Can these texts, beyond their literary and 
possibly historical dimensions, truly contribute to our understanding that 
both testaments seek to communicate about God and his presence in this 
world? Or, to quote Hasel (1991, 195), do we realize that these texts are “at 
the same time theological witnesses in the sense that they testify as the 
word of God to the divine reality and activity as it impinges on the 
historicality of man?” And, furthermore, do the insights gained from 
developing a biblical theology (including also data from biblical ritual 
texts) have any significance for people (including the Church) living in the 
twenty-first century? What kind of authority does a comprehensive biblical 
theology involving both testaments have in the life of the contemporary 
Church and society where issues of authority and normativity are heatedly 
debated at all levels? Is it appropriate for a biblical theology to move 
beyond description to prescription of action (House 1998, 53)? 

How does the three-step movement from biblical ritual text to the 
contextual (and historical) interpretation of the ritual to the integration of 
the gathered data into a biblical theology really work? Using terminology 
borrowed from linguistics, we should strive to describe the “morphology” 
of the ritual (forms, elements, sequence, etc.) before moving on to its 
“semantic” (i.e., its meaning within the particular historical context). 
However, morphology and semantics alone will not help the linguist to 
completely understand a new language. “Syntax” and “pragmatics,” seeking 
to understand the ritual within the larger framework of biblical religion and 
its explicit or implicit statements about God, will focus upon the function 
and the normative power of the ritual. The next section will focus upon the 
installation of the Lord’s Supper (or Eucharist) as an example of a two-fold 
juxtaposition, connecting testaments and contributing significantly to 
biblical theology. 


5.3. Connecting Testaments and Engendering 
Innovation 


Scholars studying the Lord’s Supper in the NT have repeatedly drawn a 
straight line between the HB Passover celebration and the NT Lord’s 
Supper (or Eucharist) of the nascent Christian church (cf. Brumberg-Kraus 
1999; Buchanan 1980). As has been noted before, in times of religious, 
political, or cultural changes, well-known rituals may be reenacted and 
innovated upon in order to adapt to a new reality (Bell 1997, 223—224; 
Platvoet 1995, 29). Innovation always involves re-imagination and critique 
(see the helpful essays in MacDonald 2016). In this sense, and considering 
the close connection between the HB and the NT, joined by history, 
theology, and the notion of prophetic timing (cf. Klingbeil 2011), these 
links are highlighted in many NT texts, suggesting conscious reflection 
making historical and typological connections (1 Cor 10:11; cf. Davidson 
1981). 

The depiction of the Passover celebration of Jesus and his disciples in 
John’s gospel includes a unique reference to a foot-washing rite preceding 
the actual meal (John 13:3-10), which is the basis for an important teaching 
moment of Jesus (vv. 12-17), highlighting the key value of service and 
transformation. It seems that some later lists of Christian practices included 
that transformation rite (1 Tim 5:10; Macchia 1997; cf. Neyrey 1995; 
Thomas 1997). Washings and ritual baths were well known in 
intertestamental Judaism and pointed to transformation and the movement 
from one state to another. Jesus connects this transformational aspect of the 
Lord’s Supper to the element of service. The Master bends down to serve 
the disciple, anticipating the sacrificial Lamb of God, which serves as the 
natural link between Passover and the Lord’s Supper (Borchert 2002, 86). 

The Synoptic Gospels do not include the reference to the foot-washing 
rite but focus exclusively on the reinterpretation of the known Passover 
ritual with its food consumption. Matthew mentions four activities 
associated with the bread in Matt 26:26, involving taking, blessing, 
breaking, and giving. These activities echo several key biblical moments. 
The sequence of verbal activities represents the reversed sequence of Gen 
3:6 in the Fall narrative where the woman takes, eats, and then gives to the 
man (Johnson 2016, 266). The theological implications of this inversion are 


significant. Jesus’ death and resurrection shape the knowledge of the early 
Christian community. Furthermore, the sacrificial language of bringing, 
laying of hands, killing, and sprinkling of the blood around the altar and the 
curtain dividing the holy from the holy of holies echoes the ‘o/d offering 
(cf. Lev 1:3-9). However, instead of the regular Q&A session prescribed in 
Exod 12:26-27 Jesus includes an explanatory (and, predictably, enigmatic) 
statement: “Take, eat; this is my body.” The reader (similar most likely to 
the disciples) understands the syntax and semantics of this statement, but 
what does it conceptually mean? Why does the bread represent the broken 
body of Jesus—after all, he had anticipated his substitutionary death 
repeatedly (Matt 16:21-23; 17:22, 23; 20:17-19; similarly, in the other 
synoptic gospels)? How can the substitutionary typology of a slain lamb be 
applied to the anticipated death of Jesus? These questions illustrate the fact 
that ritual innovation is not always straightforward but requires distinct 
theological reflection and explanation. 

Matthew offers a longer explanation for the second element, the cup of 
wine in Matt 26:27-29. The reference to the “blood of the covenant” 
highlights the important theological motif of God’s covenant with Israel. 
The phrase echoes Exod 24:8 where Moses uses a similar phrase in the final 
blood sprinkling rite concluding the covenant ceremony between and 
YHWH and Israel (cf. also Zech 9:11). Readers who are deeply rooted in 
the texts of the HB would most likely catch the implication of this ritual 
innovation quickly: something new, something as foundational as Israel’s 
first covenant-making ritual at Sinai is about to happen (Klingbeil, 
forthcoming). Distinct from that moment, however, is the reference to the 
“many” (which seems to echo Isa 53:4, 10, 12), thus extending the breadth 
and width of the anticipated covenant. Partaking of this covenant was not 
based on blood relations but on “eating” and “drinking” the food 
symbolizing the body and blood of Jesus. In the words of Blomberg (1992, 
391): “The covenant language implies the creation of a community, now to 
be constituted of those who in their eating and drinking identify with the 
benefits of Jesus’ sacrificial death. This ‘true Israel’ stands over against the 
natural Israel of the old covenant.” 

The biblical text contains a theologically explicit explanation of the 
newly established ritual innovation: the cup representing the blood that is 
poured out (the same Greek term is used in the LXX of Lev 4:7, 18, 25, 30, 
34) for many is sic GPEow åuaptiðv, “for the remission [or forgiveness] of 


sins.” The HB Passover ritual remembered God’s redemptive acts during 
the exodus; the new shared meal, however, focuses upon an even more 
existential human need, namely, the forgiveness of sin. Both moments in 
salvation history are characterized by divine acts of redemption. Yet it is the 
innovation of the Lord’s Supper that is applicable to “many,” thus 
broadening the divine economy of grace. Ritual innovation generally 
involves the conscious contextualization to a new historical, cultural, or 
religious reality. 


5.4. Ritual Beyond History: The Transcending 
Power of Ritual and Community 


Reading the same texts does not necessarily lead to the same ritual 
expressions or arriving at the same theological conclusions. This can be 
easily seen in how the three Abrahamic faiths (Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam) approach the many shared texts and interpret the stories and rituals 
contained in them. Gregg (2015) offers an intriguing view of the “rival 
tellings” of the same stories, even though his emphasis is not on ritual or 
biblical theology but on narrative texts or specific stories (including Cain 
and Abel, Sarah and Hagar, Joseph’s temptation, Jonah the angry prophet, 
and Mary, the mother of Jesus) and utilizes literature and art as his primary 
source material. Ultimately, Gregg argues, “telling, retelling, and 
refashioning sacred narratives were intentional efforts at reinforcing each 
community’s core beliefs, codes of behavior, and modes of worship” (2015, 
595). Another important element of varying interpretations of similar texts 
was due to the constant competition between these religious communities. 
Texts, stories, and ritual practice was used to defend one’s belief system 
against attacks and, where possible, score victories over the opponents’ 
arguments (2015, 596). 

Rituals are often used to demarcate boundaries. Some have argued that 
Judaism’s immersion of converts as a ritual of initiation likely developed in 
competition and interaction with early Christianity (Rouwhorst 2009). 
Hollender’s (2012) study of circumcision in the three Abrahamic faiths 
concludes that “in Christian contexts, Jewish communities developed 
concepts regarding the salvific power of circumcision in a complex 


interaction with Christian interpretations of both circumcision and baptism, 
a process that was parallel to the continual ritualization of this practice” 
(2012, 245), while specific time and space was emphasized as the 
distinguishing mark when Jewish communities found themselves in close 
proximity to Islam, as a means of distinguishing Jewish circumcision from 
circumcision in Islam. 

This continuing engagement between different faiths is often a matter of 
survival. It straddles the balance between assimilation and confrontation. 
Scherer (1982) has highlighted some of the creative assimilation within 
Judaism that assured continuity as well as renewal. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The power and significance of ritual should not be underestimated as one 
considers biblical theology. In fact, numerous biblical narratives involving 
ritual activity or ritual legislation focus on “knowing”—right from wrong, 
the God of Israel, etc. (Gen 15:13; Lev 23:43; cf. Johnson 2016). Focusing 
on action, time, space, sequence, objects, and sounds, ritual tells important 
stories and often functions as indicator of key values and concepts of a 
particular group or community. Careful recognition of these key elements of 
ritual should point the reader (or observer) to these key values and concepts 
of a particular ritual activity. 

Ritual’s ability to act as a trigger for important events and its power to 
communicate complex concepts while engaging participants and observers 
facilitates reflection and represents an important part of “doing” theology. 
Thus rather than being an archaic relic or a throwback to primitive 
religiosity it plays a vital role in biblical theology. 

Future studies could use the study of ritual as an important window 
opening a broad perspective on the thinking and theological values of the 
worlds of the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament. Without trying to force 
a particular hermeneutical methodology on a biblical text, the focus on 
ritual (both written and enacted) would allow the text to speak “from the 
inside out.” By consciously bringing together ritual studies and biblical 
theology, future studies will be able to explore the links between disciplines 
to begin to formulate a big-picture theology. In a world that seems to be 


intrigued by building higher and higher walls (both physically and 
mentally) between cultures, races, ideas, religions, and worldviews, the 
cross-pollination of the two important sub disciplines at the heart of this 
essay offers the opportunity to connect the dots and listen carefully—for 
listening and observing engenders understanding, which, in turn, fosters 
community. 
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CHAPTER 33 


WELCOMING THE 
SABBATH ON THE 
KIBBUTZIM 


Secular Religiosity 


DALIA MARX 


Psalms on the big lawn 

On Friday evening in summer: The dining hall 

Sails on the big lawn like a ship, 

Its windows illuminated. The children 

Play on the lawn. The parents in white shirts 

Relax and chat on the plaza. 

Evening spreads its wings like a hen 

Gathering her chicks 

Under her wing. 

For me, this is the finest hour in the world. In the entire universe [...] 

(How little we know about this elusive thing 

That descends on us suddenly 

As if 

The skies were suddenly opening up with some kind of promise [...]) 
(Alon 1991, 10) 


The kibbutz is the heir of the Jewish community [...] The need of the kibbutz to 
be transformed from a Utopia to a place is like the Jewish need to develop 


Halakhah [religious law]. (Tzur 1987, 212—213) 


Judaism is unique in that it is not only a religion, but also a culture, a 


nationality, and an ethnic group.! Over the generations Jews have seen 
themselves as adherents of the Jewish religion, but also as members of the 
Jewish people, with all this entails. The processes of secularization in the 
Jewish communities in the Western world began in the late eighteenth 
century. The emancipation and weakening of the establishment Jewish 
community, since the end of the 18th century onward, allowed many Jews 
to embrace certain dimensions of their Jewish identity while abandoning 
others (Ellenson 2014). A situation thus emerged in which large groups 
within the Jewish people considered themselves committed to Jewish 
culture, peoplehood, and nationality but did not see themselves as 
committed to (and in some cases actively opposed) Jewish practice and 
doctrine. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the dynamics between religion, 
nationality, and peoplehood led to some fascinating experiments. One of the 
most sustainable projects that emerged from this dynamic situation was the 
kibbutz. The Zionist pioneers were committed to the Jewish people and to 
Jewish nationality and sought to renew the organic Jewish connection to the 
Land of Israel. At the same time, they consciously rejected traditional 
Jewish mores and practices. 

The kibbutz, as a voluntary, communal, and socioeconomic cooperative 
form of life, is unique to Israel. The foundations of this enterprise were laid 
in the early twentieth century (Leichman and Paz 1994; Near 1992-1997). 
The first kibbutz was established in 1909, while kibbutz movements 
reflecting different political and organizational orientations took shape 
during the 1920s and 1930s. Today there are some 270 kibbutzim in Israel. 
In economic terms, the kibbutzim originally depended mainly on 


agriculture, but over the years they also developed industrial, commercial, 


and tourism enterprises.” 


This article will focus on one specific example of the way the kibbutzim 
addressed questions of Jewish faith, heritage, and lifestyle: the manner in 
which they shaped ceremonies on Friday evening for welcoming the 
Sabbath (on the traditional Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony, see Green 2004; 
Hoffman, 1997; Kimelman 2003). Discussion of issues relating to the 


shaping of civil religion in Israel in general, and the character of the 
Sabbath in particular, are not unique to the kibbutzim. From the earliest 
stages of Zionism and through to the present day, these issues have been the 
subject of vigorous public debate in Israel (Yarden 1998). However, since 
the kibbutzim strove to create their social and cultural life as autonomous 
units within a cooperative economic framework, the question of the way 
they shaped the Sabbath was raised in a particularly explicit and focused 
manner. The Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies as observed in the kibbutzim 
constitute a case study of a well-defined society that engages in reflection 
on its spiritual, communal and cultural character within the Jewish context. 

The shaping of Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies in the kibbutzim has not 
yet been studied in a focused manner. Accordingly, this study draws mainly 
on the testimonies of cultural leaders from the kibbutzim, archival materials 
(particularly materials from the Festivals Archive on Kibbutz Beit Hashita, 
founded by Aryeh Ben-Gurion), minutes of kibbutz meetings, personal 
correspondence, kibbutz newsletters, position statements, handouts 
distributed at Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies, and personal interviews. I also 
obtained access to many booklets and volumes produced by cultural leaders 
with the goal of encouraging the dissemination and accessibility of 
materials to kibbutz society as a whole—endeavors that in themselves 
testify to the importance that these individuals attached to their labors. 

I will begin with a brief description of the situation on the kibbutzim 
during their early decades in terms of attitudes regarding religion in general 
and to welcoming the Sabbath in particular. The article will focus mainly on 
the classic period of the kibbutzim (i.e., following the establishment of the 
State of Israel in 1948) and, in particular, the period from the late 1960s 
through the beginning of the present century. This essay offers a cultural 
and contextual critique of a phenomenon that forms part of a dialectical 
discourse on secular religiosity. This perspective is by its nature 
multifaceted and multidisciplinary, and accordingly the essay includes 
elements of textual study and interpretation, esthetic literary criticism, 
social and cultural context, and the discipline of ritual studies. 


A. THE KIBBUTZ AND JUDAISM 


The Zionist pioneering movement (with the kibbutz as its crowning glory) 
was founded on the desire to create a “New Jew’—Hebrews living on their 
own land in their historical homeland and pursuing productive, meaningful, 
and cooperative lives. This worldview emerged largely as a counter-culture 
opposed to the longstanding model of Diaspora Judaism. The way of life on 
the kibbutzim was secular, sometimes provocatively so. The founding 
generation sought to detach itself from the religious traditions of Diaspora 
Judaism and to return to primal, pre-Diaspora sources and to establish 
vibrant communities based on working the land, economic and social 
cooperation, and new cultural creativity. Nostalgia for the traditional 
familial home was sometimes almost unbearable but nonetheless perceived 
as illegitimate. Instead, these longings were channeled into new 
celebrations, sometimes relating to the traditional ones with an almost 
sardonic character. Such celebrations sought to confront the discomfort and 
sorrow caused by the disconnection from the Jewish home that the pioneers 
left behind. The poet David Shimonovich (1891-1956) expressed this sense 
of voluntary uprooting in a well-known poem that opens with the following 
lines: 

Do not listen, son, to the morality of your fathers 

and to the teachings of your mother pay no heed, 

For the fathers’ morality is “line by line” 

And the mothers’ teachings are “slowly, slowly...” 


A spring storm speaks thus: 
“Listen, man, to the song of the son!” (Shimonovich 1920) 


This poem, which turns the words of the Bible (Prov 1:8) upside down, was 
included in many of the early Passover Haggadot from the kibbutzim, 
emphasizing the inversion of the traditional commandment to “tell your 
son.” However, it was removed in the aftermath of the Holocaust when the 
“father’s” culture ceased to be a threat and instead came to embody 
nostalgic longings for an era that could never return. It is reasonable to 
assume that recognition of the annihilation of European Jewry (which 
previously existed alongside the Zionist enterprise) was one of the factors 
that led to a greater commitment to address Jewish themes. 

Although the kibbutzim avoided any form of institutionalized or 
organized religion, they appear to have maintained a degree of openness to 
religiosity. David Canaani, who studied Judaism in the early kibbutzim, 
described this religiosity as “a somewhat vague box, identified with 


creativity, poetry, art, and even science; with longings and rumination about 
the riddle of the world, the riddle of humanity, and the meaning of human 
existence” (Canaani 1976, 49). Zvi Zohar described the religious person in 
the pioneering setting as someone “who sets before himself service to 
humanity—service to the ideal of advancing and perfecting humanity—a 
person who searches for a bond with nature and the world, with human 
history, and with his own culture” (Zohar 1931, 155). To these definitions, 
we should probably add an attraction to the ethereal, even if this is not 
referred to by the name “God.” The pioneers maintained a complex 
relationship with Jewish heritage based on selective adoption. Traditional 
concepts such as “holiness” were transformed into “secular holiness” 
focusing on the values of labor, nationality, and socialism. The religious 
yearning for “redemption” became “the redemption of the soil,’ and so 
forth. Public song sessions on the kibbutzim acquired a quasi-liturgical 
character, and even the name “kibbutz” appears to have been inspired by the 
Hasidic world. Yet despite this, the young kibbutz movement does not 
appear to have engaged in any explicit or systematic attempt to address 
questions of Jewish faith and identity in the context of the national revival 
in the Land of Israel.” 

It seems justified to refer to the kibbutz as a faith-based community even 
if the focus of this faith is not God but the human being, community, land, 
and language (Lilker 1973, 233). The all-encompassing nature of the 
observant Jewish lifestyle embracing, as it does, all facets of life is similar 
to that of the kibbutz lifestyle. This similarity 1s manifested not only as a 
social observation but also as an ideological statement. Muki Tzur, one of 
the prominent thinkers of the kibbutz movement, declared that “the kibbutz 
is the heir to the Jewish community” (Tzur 1987, 212-213), and 
accordingly should develop a Halakhah (a structure of laws and rules) 
adapted to its values and practices. 

Aryeh Ben-Gurion (1916-1998), one of the prominent thinkers of the 
kibbutz movement and a member of Kibbutz Beit Hashita, refers to the 
thinkers and leaders of this movement as “the people of the Community- 
Rule Scroll” (Ben-Gurion 1984, 357). This term is drawn from the history 
of the Dead Sea scrolls that describe a sect whose members left what they 
perceived as the corrupt city of Jerusalem during the late Second Temple 
era and formed what was believed to be a model just and egalitarian society. 
By adopting this term, Tzur links the kibbutzniks directly to the ancient 


chain of Jewish culture, and particularly to the revolutionary component of 
this culture. From this perspective innovation and creativity are the essence 
of Jewish heritage, and the kibbutzim are merely one link in this chain. 

Nevertheless, the members of the kibbutzim recognized that they were 
engaging in a dramatic form of innovation that could not be viewed as the 
direct or organic continuation of the course of Halakhic development. 
Indeed, the very idea of renewing Jewish national life in Israel was 
associated from its inception with a tendency to return to ancient Israelite 
days and to abandon the culture, tradition, and practices of Diaspora life. 
Yet even this sui generis creativity required symbols capable of igniting the 
imagination—and specifically symbols drawn from the Jewish heritage. 

Aryeh Ben-Gurion was the motivating force behind the demand to 
address the Jewish sources seriously in the United Kibbutz movement. The 
poet and composer Matitiyahu Shelem played a similar role in the Union of 
Kvutzot and Kibbutzim, while the poet Abba Kovner did so in the Kibbutz 
Artzi Movement (the most left-wing and secular of the kibbutz 
movements). In 1982, at the opening session of the Council of the Kibbutz 
Artzi Movement under the heading “Judaism and Our Life Culture,” 
Kovner declared: 


Education isn’t everything. Culture cannot exist solely on an intellectual level [...] Every 
human culture needs a system of symbols, ceremonies, and customs that translate abstract 
principles into a basic human experience. (cited in Ben-Gurion & Shua 1984, 369) 


Kovner urged his movement to “return in thought”—in other words, to 
draw from the Jewish heritage without accepting halakhic authority (Ofaz 
2016, 54-55). Commitment to the Jewish heritage “on the basis of a 
perception of its capacity for renewal” (Tzur 1987, 212-216) has always 
been a position accepted by a few individuals, but this phrase seems to offer 
an apt explanation for the profound meaning of the Kabbalat Shabbat 
ceremonies on the kibbutzim. The kibbutzniks had no interest in “returning 
to the faith” in the Orthodox and halakhic sense of the term. Nevertheless, 
some of them, at least, gradually came to recognize that in order to 
encourage growth, roots must be deepened. 

The founding generation of the kibbutzim was perceived as heroic and 
revolutionary—rebels who cast away their past and came to the Land of 
Israel to build a model society. By contrast, the second generation was seen 
as rather uninspiring (Bettelheim 1969). Adopting terms coined by Shulamit 


Hareven, who discussed the changing generations in the kibbutzim, the 
founders were referred to as the generation of “Abraham,” after the ancient 
father of the Hebrew people who is himself regarded as a rebel and a 
founder, while their children were termed “the generation of Isaac”—an 
obedient and uncreative second generation capable merely of preserving 
what was established by their revolutionary parents (Avishag, 1970). The 
“Isaacs” were unwilling or unable to rebel against the dominant 
“Abrahams” as the latter had rebelled against their own parents. Against 
this background a small group of kibbutzniks from the third generation 
sometimes referred to as the “Jacobs,” the third ancestor of the Jewish faith 
(Livni 1990), attracted attention after they founded the journal Shdemot 
(literally, cultivated land) in 1960. Headed by Avraham (Pachi) Shapira as 
the editor, Shdemot and the circle that developed around the journal 
provided young kibbutzniks with a platform for the clarification of ideals 
and ideologies including questions of Jewish and Israeli identity (Ofaz 
2016). Perhaps surprisingly, Israel’s sweeping victory in the Six Day War of 
1967 led kibbutzniks to raise questions about their underlying values and 
identity. The wave of youth rebellion in Europe during the same period also 
influenced their refusal to accept values and norms without question (Ofaz 
2016, 104). 

The members of the “Shdemot Circle” assumed the role of being the 
voice for an entire generation. It remains unclear how many people actually 
read the journal and shared the group’s soul-searching and its desire to 
return “to the wisdom of Judaism” (in the sense of the accumulated wisdom 
of the Jewish people over the centuries). The combined impact of the 
lessening of the pioneering and ideological tension embodied by the 
founders of the kibbutz made possible the emergence of a new generation of 
kibbutzniks and a widespread openness to study. This form of study 
combined a critical approach with an emotional and even spiritual 
dimension, which prepared the ground, at least indirectly, for the emergence 
of Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies in many kibbutzim. 


B. SABBATH ON THE KIBBUTZ 


Despite their distaste for the religious aspects of the Sabbath (and the laws 
regarding its observance), the kibbutzniks recognized the important social 
value of a day of rest for workers.* This was one of the intersections at 
which Judaism met the cooperative and social values of the kibbutz world. 
In addition to this general message, marking the Sabbath on the kibbutzim 
was perceived by the members as a manifestation of commitment and 
partnership with the Jewish people as a whole. Even if they observed the 
day differently from the traditional Jewish approach, the very act of 
marking it showed that they were partners in the collective Jewish fate and 
destiny. The kibbutzniks also viewed the Sabbath as an important cultural 
and communal asset. It provided time to rest from their busy routine and to 
enhance and cultivate personal, family, and communal bonds. 

However, this recognition was not immediately translated into action. 
Writing in 1918, Aharon David Gordon commented that “our mundane day 
is much finer than that of our brothers in the Exile but Sabbath and the 
festivals are much finer in the Exile” (Gordon 1957, 287). The creative 
efforts of the kibbutzniks focused mainly on developing a valid and 
meaningful routine for the days of work, whereas the Sabbath sparked 
associations of discomfort, boredom, and degeneration. Eliezer Shokhat, A 
member of Kibbutz Kiryat Anavim wrote of the Sabbath: “It brings a 
reduction [...] that reminds me of a small town [in the Diaspora]—boredom 
and degeneration” (Canaani 1976, 95). The pioneers created their routine of 
agricultural labor largely ex nihilo, and in doing so rejected the familiar 
Sabbath experiences of their lives before joining the kibbutz. Yet the 
Sabbath itself, set apart from their busy daily routine, gave the kibbutzniks 
time to remember and reflect on the Sabbath they had experienced in their 
parents’ homes. It may be unnecessary to note that such longings were 
considered illegitimate and were a source of great frustration for the 
pioneers. 

Over the subsequent decades kibbutzniks generally tried to avoid 
explicitly religious language, although it is clear that they structured the 
kibbutz Sabbath in a manner that deliberately sought to distinguish it from 
the other days of the week. Indeed, the unique character of the Sabbath was 
made clear in its contrast to the other days of the week. The efforts to shape 
the character of the kibbutz Sabbath focused mainly on Friday evening. 
Relatively little attention was paid to shaping the cultural character of 
Saturday. Nevertheless, the Sabbath as a whole clearly acquired a distinct 


cultural character. On Friday the work day ended earlier than usual. This 
was also the day on which the members received their clean clothes from 
the laundry, including the white shirts that marked their festive dress. A 
special communal dinner was held in the dining hall to mark the Sabbath, 
often accompanied by some form of program. These Kabbalat Shabbat 
programs are the focus of our attention here. In many kibbutzim a cultural 
program was held in the community room (mo’adon) after the evening 
meal. The Sabbath ended with a kibbutz meeting that was traditionally held 
on Saturday evening, and included discussion of routine matters as well as 
questions of principles relating to the life of the kibbutz.” 

The shaping of the Sabbath constituted a second wave in the process of 
formulating Jewish ceremonies on the kibbutzim. Festivals of national and 
agricultural importance, such as Passover and the Festival of the First 
Fruits, were the first traditional rites to be reshaped in the pioneering spirit. 
These festivals have also been the subject of considerable research interest 
(Zeira 2002, 167-184, 201-292). The character of the kibbutz Sabbath was 
based on these precedents. We will divide our discussion of the Kabbalat 
Shabbat ceremonies into three periods: the first decades of the kibbutz; the 
1960s and 1970s, as the main period of development and consolidation; and 
recent developments on the kibbutzim. Our main focus will be the second 
of these three periods, especially the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies held in 
the kibbutz dining hall. 


C. THE KIBBUTZ KABBALAT SHABBAT 


An examination of the patterns of development of the Kabbalat Shabbat 
ceremonies on the kibbutzim necessitates the study of each instance 
individually. This study encompasses the processes of its creation, the 
forces that shaped the ceremony, its history and the extent to which it was 
accepted. All of this took place independently in each kibbutz, in large 
measure as a product of the actions of a small number of passionate 
advocates who encouraged and led the programs. In addition, this study 
takes considers periods of success and decline, and—in many cases—the 
discontinuation of the ceremony following the privatization processes 
experienced by kibbutzim and the resulting elimination of the common 


dining hall. It is difficult to draw generalized conclusions regarding the 
character of the kibbutz Kabbalat Shabbat (or even regarding the scope of 
this phenomenon) due to the limited availability of material and the high 
level of variance among the kibbutzim (and indeed within each individual 
kibbutz during different periods). Nevertheless, despite the unique 
circumstances of each kibbutz, we can identify certain commonalities in 
terms of the development of Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies in the kibbutz 
movement. There were some initiatives to collect the experience of cultural 
leaders of the kibbutzim, and their reflections on the issue highlighted the 
emotions of cultural officials and rank-and-file members on the kibbutzim. 
The following sections present an outline of these commonalities. 


C1. The Early Years: Spontaneity and Longing 


From the inception of the kibbutz, special events were held on Friday nights 
in some of the kibbutzim. On Kibbutz Kinneret, all the members would 
gather on Friday evening for singing and dancing that was “semi- 
spontaneous, referred to in their memoirs as niggun [the term used for 
Hasidic singing], led by a cantor with the response of the public” (Zeira 
2002, 203-206, 300). As one member described, the members would arrive 
“in white shirts, shaved and their hair combed [...] there was [...] profound 
longing in this for family life and much sadness” (Zeira 2002, 205). These 
events did not have a permanent character, nor were they found everywhere. 
They constituted a spontaneous response to the members’ needs. A typical 
description of communal singing on Friday night on Kibbutz Geva notes the 
underlying paradox of the behavior of the early kibbutzim: “They were anti- 
religious, indeed fervently anti-religious, and they worked on the Sabbath 
[which is halakhically forbidden], yet they sang the Hasidic songs, “Purify 
Our Hearts” and “You Are One and Your Name Is One” (Ben-Gurion & 
Shua 1984, 242). 


C2. Kabbalat Shabbat: From the Education 
System to the Dining Hall 


An important factor that helped to mediate between the early spontaneous 
events of Sabbath evening and the more formalized events in the dining hall 
was the kibbutz education system. While most kibbutzim faced difficulties 
and challenges in shaping a meaningful Sabbath experience, they enjoyed 
significant successes in the educational realm. One should note that kibbutz 
children lived together in “children’s homes” that functioned as mini- 
kibbutzim. This was the arrangement through adolescence. Numerous 
descriptions testify to the efforts made to shape a unique and celebratory 
Sabbath experience in the education system. These descriptions emphasize 
cleanliness of both the body and the home, special foods presented on tables 
covered with white cloths, and the stylized reading of stories and poetry. 
The character of the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies in the children’s homes 
was adapted according to the children’s age, but reflected definite 
ideological themes promoting the lifestyle and values of the kibbutz. Many 
educators commented on the children’s willingness to accept the Shabbat 
experience as something natural, authentic, and obvious; they were free of 
the critical reactions that characterized their parents (“they didn’t know that 
it was prohibited to believe in God,” a veteran kibbutz member commented 
to me during a discussion of this subject). 

The success in the educational realm only served to accentuate the 
difficulties in shaping the overall communal character of the Sabbath. 
During the early years of the kibbutz, a member of Kibbutz Ein Harod 
complained about the disconnect between what was taught in the children’s 
homes and what occurred in the family home: “In kindergarten the child 
sees lighted candles and they welcome the ‘Sabbath Queen’, but when he 
goes home he sometimes finds a disorderly shack” (Zeira 2002, 208). 
Educational needs dictated the creation of a meaningful Sabbath experience 
for adults, too (Lilker 1973, 202). Parents occasionally attended the 
Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies in the children’s homes and in other 
educational contexts and gradually became accustomed to these activities. 
This laid the groundwork for the subsequent introduction of Kabbalat 
Shabbat ceremonies for the entire kibbutz in the dining hall (Ben-Gurion & 
Shua 1984, 246-247). It is important to recall that the kibbutz was 
perceived as an alternative extended family, and the dining hall (which was 
sometimes referred to as “the home”) served as its core. Accordingly, it was 
only natural that the activity of welcoming the Sabbath, which had 


traditionally taken place in the home, should be held in the kibbutz dining 
hall. 

The fact that the collective Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies in the kibbutz 
dining halls had their origins in the children’s homes and in the educational 
system highlights the important role women played in introducing the 
ceremony and shaping its ceremonial and thematic dimensions. Gad Ofaz, 
who describes the tension between the founding generation of “Abrahams” 
and the lackluster second generation of “Isaacs” who lived under their 
shadow, comments: 


The father as priest and as ideological prophet is embodied in the absence or the silence [or: 
silenced] description of the mother [...] It is the father who stands for the idea, the faith, the 
ideal, and ideology. In the confrontation between the father and the son and heir, there is 
neither room nor need for mothers who represent earthy reality, softness, innocence, and 
love. (Ofaz 2016, 73-74) 


The emergence of the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony might be seen as a 
process that reinstated the importance of family in general, and mothers in 
particular—both due to their function as those who lit the candles and 
because they served as key figures in the kibbutz educational system. As the 
mythological and awe-inspiring founding “Abrahams” of the early 
kibbutzim gave way to the next generation, a different type of leadership 
was able come to the fore. In the context of the kibbutz Kabbalat Shabbat, 
the new leader often took the form of the “mother” who had been so badly 
missed by the early kibbutzniks. This is an aspect we will discuss further in 
the next section. 


C3. The Consolidation of the Kibbutz Kabbalat 
Shabbat 


As noted, the first attempts to hold Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies were 
made during the early years of the kibbutz. The broader acceptance of this 
phenomenon, however, came later, particularly in the late 1960s and early 
1970s (Shelem 1976, 3-4). This coincided with more general processes of 
change among young members of the kibbutz movement following the Six 


Day War of 1967 and the Yom Kippur War of 1973 (to be discussed 
further). 

In a collection published in the early 1970s, editor Matitiyahu Shelem 
(1905-1974) from Kibbutz Ramat Yochanan presented a number of 
suggestions for Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies marking various special 
events on the calendar. Shelem remarked that such ceremonies had become 
commonplace on many kibbutzim, although no clear formula had as yet 
emerged for their structure. These initial attempts were promising. Shelem 
added: “We would like to ensure a genuine cultural experience on a day that 
is mainly devoted to social enjoyment, deepening awareness of values, and 
studying the diverse sources of our culture, and we have already set out on 
this course. The Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony is an indispensable aspect of 
all these actions.” The booklet also quotes comments by the author David 
Meletz (1899-1981) from Kibbutz Ein Harod Ikhud, who noted that the 
Sabbath constitutes “the manifestation of absolute stability and absolute 
sanctity,’ adding that “even the most rebellious and heretical have 
recognized this fact” (Shelem, 1970, 4). 

For the purposes of our discussion the content of these Kabbalat Shabbat 
ceremonies is of crucial concern. Did these ceremonies embody the 
adoption of ready-made themes from the tradition, or did they exemplify 
new creativity intentionally based on tradition? The answer to this question 
is nuanced. In some cases the ceremonies had a decidedly folkloristic and 
nostalgic tone, typified by the use of Hasidic (or pseudo-Hasidic) songs and 
traditional tunes that had no particular connection to the kibbutz way of life. 
This served to emphasize the distinction between the Sabbath and the other 
days of the week. Other ceremonies show a clear tendency to create original 
versions of the traditional Sabbath symbols and ceremonies, imbuing them 
with a communal, collective, and secular character. This later process 
included the introduction of special new blessings for the lighting of the 
Sabbath (see section C.6). 

Some Kibbutz members emphasized the need to hold Kabbalat Shabbat 
ceremonies that did not “contradict the mood and thought process of 


modern people and our Jewish world view.”° A comment in the newsletter 
of Kibbutz Ma’abarot made a similar point: “Any choice requires a criterion 
[...] our criterion is our secular world view!” However, the precise meaning 
of this secular world view was the subject of many questions and 
disagreements. Another member of Kibbutz Ma’abarot expressed a 


willingness to include both classical and modern sources, but was opposed 
to reciting the Kiddush (the prayer over wine), which he considered a form 
of “blasphemy.” In the same discussion, another member described his tour 
of various kibbutzim, suggesting that “the finest Kabbalat Shabbat 
ceremonies we saw had a secular tint, while the poorest in content were 
those with a religious character.” Contrary to the trend of embracing 
Judaism in its Orthodox traditional forms and the adoption of existing 
ready-made paradigms and Jewish themes, the refusal to borrow 
automatically such symbols and themes was actually perceived as the 
proper and more authentic Jewish option. 

On other kibbutzim, however, it was the traditional practices that were 
perceived as revolutionary and daring. A remark by Zvi Shua reflects on the 
desire to avoid the rash adoption of such practices: “Precisely because of 
our firm desire to inherit the tradition of our people as much as possible, 
we must hone our critical tools when examining both sides of this tradition 
—the experiential and the Halakhic” (Shua 1969, 37, the words in bold 
appear as such in the original text). The paradox is intensified when we note 
that, in many cases, it was members of the younger generation who took the 
lead in introducing Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies and establishing a place 
for Jewish heritage. 

Most of the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies were very short, lasting no 
more than 10 or 15 minutes, and had a relatively common structure. They 
included both fixed and fluid elements (as illustrated in the examples 
below), including songs, recitations, excerpts from the weekly Torah 
portion, or a passage relating to current events in the kibbutz or on the 
national scene. The poet Levi Ben-Amitai, from Kibbutz Degania Bet, 
describes in 1967 the format of the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony and offers a 
rationale for the selection of its permanent and variable components: 


[The Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony includes] sections from the Bible and the rabbinic 
literature, prayer, and song, creating a conceptual whole in a manner that includes an 
opening, a central section, and a complementary closing section. These sections were 
carefully chosen in light of the truths and essence of our lives and consistent with our 
kibbutz way of life and our national and moral character. The Kabbalat Shabbat [...] is a 
ceremony; and any ceremony —as a tradition—must include a repetitive element [...] 
perseverance and respect [...] 


Lastly, in our kibbutz way of life, which is overwhelmingly a life of activity, labor, and 
hurry, we can introduce the most exalted of moments—the collective Kabbalat Shabbat. It 
does not take much—just some Sabbath candles, calm, and light in the heart. 


(Shelem 1970, no page number) 


In some instances we find expressions of pride at the kibbutz Kabbalat 
Shabbat as an example of authentic and essential creativity. For example, a 
report from Kibbutz Hamadiya commented: “The Kabbalat Shabbat we 
introduced is one of the few instances of independent culture that we have 
created ourselves and this is extremely valuable.” Conversely, it is also 
possible to find expressions of remorse at the cultural inferiority of the 
kibbutzim in comparison to religious Judaism, including descriptions of 
visits to religious kibbutzim that found rituals combining collective life and 
Judaism (Ben-Gurion & Shua 1984, 355). A successful Kabbalat Shabbat 
ceremony was perceived as evidence of “a united and cohesive society, 
even if we don’t quite understand why is that so,” wrote a member from 
Kibbutz Ze’elim. The level of attendance at the ceremonies and their 
consistency were seen as yardsticks of the success of the kibbutz culture 
committees in performing their function. 


C4. Shaping Friday Night on the Kibbutz 


While blue work shirts were ubiquitous in the kibbutz dining hall during the 
week, on Friday evenings the members wore white shirts. The white 
Sabbath shirt acquired the status of a ritual item as exemplified in the poem 
“Sabbath in the Kvutza” by Ben-Amitai from Degania Bet: “And the shirt 
whitens my back and shoulder/like a prayer shawl in a seniors home” (Ben- 
Gurion & Shua 1984, 372). During the week, the kibbutzniks showed a 
deliberate preference for disheveled dress in provocative contrast to 
“bourgeois” urban habits. Friday evening provided an opportunity to pay 
more attention to their dress. In a personal interview a female member of 
Kibbutz Sdot-Yam commented that “some women even dared to wear 
dresses,” something that was unusual on weekdays. Anat Hellman discusses 
the unique character of kibbutz dress on the Sabbath suggesting that 
although the clothes were more carefully arranged and made of superior 
materials, they did not replace or challenge the importance of the work 
clothes the kibbutzniks wore throughout the week (Helman 2008). 


On weekdays the kibbutzniks came to the dining hall on their own or in 
families, sometimes in their work clothes and straight from labor in the 
fields, working with animals, and so forth. On Friday night, the members 
would arrive at the dining hall after a siesta and shower, freshly shaved, 
refreshed, and dressed in their Sabbath clothes (Lilker 1073, 201-202). 
Some descriptions liken the stream of members flooding to the dining hall 
to a ritual pilgrimage. Indeed, there were even those who dubbed the dining 
hall “a secular synagogue” (Helman, 2008, 143). 

During the week members took their food from the serving trolleys and 
ate separately. On Shabbat everyone ate together. The food was superior in 
quality to that served during the week and was presented at the tables in a 
manner reminiscent of a home meal. The tables themselves were covered 
with tablecloths and sometimes decorated. In many kibbutzim each family 
had its regular Friday-night table, and the multigenerational aspect was 
clearly evident. In many kibbutzim, however, children were not present in 
the dining hall on Friday evenings—they returned to the children’s homes 
before the evening meal and welcomed the Sabbath there. On entering the 
dining hall the kibbutzniks saw the festive “Sabbath table,” where special 
Shabbat symbols were displayed as well as special thematic pictures and 
objects featuring the theme of the specific Sabbath. This served to 
emphasize the sanctification of time and space. Some kibbutzim adopted 
special rules relating to Friday evenings. For example, the public telephone 
in the dining hall would be disconnected during the ceremony and the 
entrance door closed when the ceremony began in order to prevent 
latecomers from drifting in. Other kibbutzim adopted decisions concerning 
the dress code such as a prohibition on entering the dining hall barefoot on 
the Sabbath. 

All these features reflect a deliberate attempt to create a formal 
atmosphere with a character distinct from that of routine kibbutz life, 
emphasizing the value-based and spiritual themes of the gathering and of 
kibbutz life in general. At the end of this article I will propose a definition 
of the form of secular sanctity the kibbutzniks sought to create in the 
Sabbath meals in which the textual and ceremonial content is both Jewish 
and secular. These two characteristics are not perceived as contradictory. 


C5. Disagreements and Challenges Relating to 
the Kabbalat Shabbat Ceremonies 


The use of traditional motifs, albeit in a controlled manner, provoked 
arguments and disagreements among the members of the kibbutzim. Some 
commentators saw this practice as evidence of the inferior quality of the 
younger generation and of a loss of direction. Yeshayahu Be’eri from the 
Artzi Kibbutz Movement regretted what he regarded as the superficial 
adoption of religious symbols rather than in-depth study of “our people’s 
history, literature, and philosophical treasures.” He saw the traditional 
ceremonies as a substitute for the former spiritual greatness of the 
kibbutzim. Another writer compared the manifestations of traditionalism 
with usually small baobab trees that can sometimes grow out of control and 
take control over everything around them. The reference is to the baobab 
trees in The Little Prince, a popular novel by Saint-Exupery, which the 
Little Prince had to weed constantly lest they take over his small planet. In 
part the fears concerning the kibbutz Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies centered 
on the concern that it represented a gradual process of surrender to nostalgia 
and, consequently, to Orthodox Judaism (this point is discussed in greater 
detail next in the section on the lighting of Sabbath candles). Responding to 
such arguments, Nitza from Kibbutz Sha’ar Hagolan wrote: “To those 
ideological, anti-religious members who fear the growth of religion and 
hypocritical tradition in our homes, initially in small measure and later 
openly—surely you do not believe that any of us will become religious.” 
The ceremonies sometimes led to friction between the generations. The 
“Abrahams” of the founding generation occasionally opposed initiatives of 
the younger generation relating to Jewish heritage. In an open letter to the 
founders, a member of Kibbutz Ha’ogen wrote in her Kibbutz newsletter in 
1979, “We’re simply members of a different generation, free from religious 
traumas and somehow looking for things that you had in abundance and 
which you rejected totally without thinking about us [...] This is a private 
initiative that stems from a deep sense of discomfort among the younger 
age group on the kibbutz.” The younger kibbutznik thus accused the 
founding generation of denying her contemporaries a communal experience 
connected to Jewish heritage. She expressed her concern over the 
disconnect from the traditional roots on the one hand, while at the same 


time calling for a commitment to creating a new tradition appropriate for 
her community. 

Minutes of meetings and position papers from the kibbutzim also reflect 
a sense of frustration with the logistical difficulties involved in bringing 
together in the dining hall kibbutz members from all age groups. The 
gatherings caused congestion and were sometimes marred by noise and a 
lack of attention. Some kibbutz members felt that children who were not 
able to listen and wait patiently for the food should not be included in the 
ceremonies (and, as mentioned, in some kibbutzim the children brought in 
the Sabbath in the children’s homes, rather than in the dining hall with the 
adults). Others complained about the inappropriate behavior of the 
European volunteers who sometimes finished off all the wine on the tables, 
but there were also those who emphasized the educational importance of 
including the entire community in the ceremony. 

It was particularly difficult to identify a common denominator for the 
Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies to ensure that they would be suitable for all 
age and interest groups. On the one hand, importance was attached to 
establishing a tradition that was repeated each week, on the other hand, 
there was concern that the content might become stultifying and boring. The 
leaders of the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies stressed the importance of 
ensuring a high standard of singing, music playing, and recitation. 
Conversely, some members felt that the “homemade” character of the 
ceremonies, led by members who were not necessarily professionals, was 
what made them so important. 


C6. Lighting the Sabbath Candles 


In Jewish tradition, Sabbath candles are the most salient symbol of the 
Sabbath and of the Jewish home in general. Jewish literature, poetry, and 
iconography often employ the image of a woman, her hair covered in a 
scarf, lighting the Sabbath candles in the home while praying for the 
wellbeing of the family members and the world.’ Accordingly, it is hardly 
surprising that the custom of lighting candles became a central feature in 
discussions and arguments concerning the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies. 


A study of the kibbutz newsletters and publications reveals lively 
discussions on this subject, and the various comments show that the custom 
often provoked strong emotions among kibbutz members, both for or 
against the practice. In some kibbutzim, the candles were lit in advance on 
the central table or in the foyer of the dining hall without any blessing. The 
members passed by the candles as they went into the dining hall. In other 
kibbutzim, lighted candles were placed on each table. Elsewhere, the 
candles were lit during the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony on the central table 
from which poems were read and the public singing was directed. 
Sometimes the traditional blessing was recited (“Blessed are You, Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who sanctified us by His commandments and 
commanded us to kindle the Sabbath light”). Elsewhere new forms of 
blessings were used, most of which drew on the traditional text but did not 
include the word “God.” Every kibbutz where Sabbath candles were lit 
developed its own tradition. In many cases kibbutz members composed 
blessings by themselves and, sometimes, blessings were borrowed and 
adapted from other kibbutzim. 

The introduction to a collection of kibbutz blessings for lighting Sabbath 
candles offers some insights on this practice: 


These blessings, which even in their exuberant secularism reflect transcendental longings, 
engage in interpretative discourse—covert and subtle—with the traditional texts relating to 
the beginning of the Sabbath [...] [They] embody the ongoing public approval for their 


permanent formula. (Garzi et al. 2000, 3)8 


We will now consider two examples of kibbutz blessings for lighting the 
candles. The first comes from Kibbutz Palmach Tzuba. It was composed by 
Amnon Magen at the request of one of the educators on the kibbutz who 
was looking for a blessing that would be suitable for children. In our 
conversation Magen explained to me that it was important for him to 
compose a prayer that reflects the special communal, rural, and secular 
lifestyle of the kibbutz: 


We shall bless the Sabbath 

For bodily rest and soulful calm. 

May our eyes be open to the beauty of the mountain 
And our hearts to friendship 

May our Sabbath be one of peace 

And may there be blessing in our homes. 

Shabbat shalom (= peaceful Sabbath)! 


This blessing emphasizes the role of the Sabbath as a day of “bodily rest 
and soulful calm;” a day to enjoy nature and communal life. The blessing is 
recited by one of the women members, in turn, while her life partner adds 
the blessing for the wine: “Let us bless over the vine and the fruit of the 
vine and the produce of the field.” This blessing employs traditional 
liturgical language, but omits the reference to God and does not specify 
whom we will “bless.” This text is still recited on Kibbutz Tzuba, one of the 
few kibbutzim that still holds a Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony in the dining 
hall. 

The second blessing was customary in several kibbutzim with minor 
variations. It appears to have originated on Kibbutz Degania Aleph: 


Blessed are you for us, O Sabbath candle 
For a message of rest 

You have brought us. 

For your white light 

shall bring light into our dwelling places 

And purity and clarity. 

May your flame accompany us 

On hard days of labor 

In the field, the orchard, and plowed land 
Until you return and burn with us 

Next Sabbath. (Keren 1974, 122) 


This blessing focuses on the Sabbath candle itself, which is thanked for the 
“message of rest” it brings us. It is written ın a literary and rarefied Hebrew 
but does not include phrases drawn from the classical liturgy. The blessing 
expresses a desire to extend the light and purity of the Sabbath over “hard 
days of labor,” thereby combining the Sabbath experience and the kibbutz 
way of life as a unified life system. Like other blessings of this type, these 
two blessings acquired canonical status. 


C7. Changes Following the Privatization of the 
Kibbutzim: The End of the Classic Kabbalat 
Shabbat Ceremony 


Although our focus here has been on the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony 
during the classic era of the kibbutz, it is worth mentioning briefly the 
changes that have occurred since this period. These changes include the 
economic crisis and consequent social and cultural crisis that affected the 
kibbutzim from the mid-1980s, as well as the demographic growth that 
brought increasing social stratification, and the undermining of the values 
of cooperation and mutual dependence. All these factors exacerbated the 
technical obstacles to holding a common dinner for all kibbutz members 
and residents. A decline was seen in the status of the kibbutz institutions 
and of its cultural life including the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony in the 
dining hall. Even before most of the kibbutzim underwent privatization—a 
process that began around the turn of the century—many members had 
already become accustomed to eating at home. By this time, the dining hall 
was used mainly by temporary residents, soldiers, and volunteers. On many 
kibbutzim the dining hall itself was decommissioned and closed (Palgi & 
Reinharz 2013; Palgi & Getz 2014; Raymond, Hanneman, & Getz 2013). 

As a result of these changes, the Kabbalat Shabbat ceremony in the 
dining hall was discontinued on most kibbutzim. In many cases it was 
replaced by private initiatives, and Kabbalat Shabbat services are now held 
on numerous kibbutzim and attended by small numbers of kibbutz 
members. In most cases there is no reluctance to employ explicit religious 
language and to include traditional Jewish prayer in these ceremonies 
alongside elements specific to the kibbutz. From the earliest times several 
kibbutzim had synagogues, usually to serve members’ parents living on the 
kibbutz. But these have enjoyed a renaissance and additional prayer groups 
have emerged on other kibbutzim. In some places the Kabbalat Shabbat 
ceremony has taken on an Orthodox character, sometimes conducted by 
people from outside the kibbutz. Elsewhere the ceremony has assumed a 
liberal religious character. The desire to gather together is not dissimilar to 
the motive that initially led to the kibbutz Kabbalat Shabbat. But in this 
case the participants constitute a specific group on the kibbutz rather than 
the entire population, as in the classic ceremony (Azulay 2008; Ofaz 2016, 
163-191). 


D. CONCLUSION 


Not only the seating arrangement—facing each other seated in long lines—nor only 
the fine clothing and the special flavors of the festive meal with its lovely aroma, set 
this evening apart from the rest of the days of the week—a magical hand draws a line 
of grace on the faces of the participants, the speech is more pleasant and more restful, 
and the topics are also out of the ordinary [...] here you feel yourself seated in the 
royal palace of a noble kingdom—this is the Sabbath on the Kibbutz, the Sabbath of 
Hatzerim. 
(Keren 1974, 122) 


This description illuminates the special significance of the Kabbalat 
Shabbat on the Kibbutz. Rituals and ceremonies, including secular ones, are 
characterized by an element of familiar repetition that enables the 
participants to anticipate the course of the event. They also include distinct 
roles, stylistic and specific forms of conduct, order, and organization, 
dramatic staging, and the focused attention of the participants. They convey 
a specific message designed to influence the participants. In some cases this 
message may have a subversive character. Even secular rituals sometimes 
address dimensions that go beyond the content and time of the specific 
event itself and contain transcendent aspects (Moore & Myerhoff 1977, 3— 
24). All these features appear to be present in the case of the Kabbalat 
Shabbat ceremonies on the kibbutzim. 

In this essay, I have examined an attempt to create an element of secular 
Jewish culture, including the quest for sanctity (even if this term was not 
overtly used in most cases), within the context of the secular and socialist 
kibbutz. I have focused on the Kabbalat Shabbat celebration held in the 
kibbutz dining halls, particularly between the 1960s or 1970s and the turn 
of the present century. These celebrations demonstrated a pronounced 
longing for the sublime and the transcendent and employed ancient symbols 
and ceremonies in a critical and selective manner. This desire to set aside 
sanctified time in a communal and ideological context exemplifies the 
search for a dimension that goes beyond the routine and mundane 
dimension of life and connects the past and future of the people through the 
use of its ancient symbols. Such experiments are not unique to the kibbutz 
movement, but they were manifested in this setting in their most refined 
form due to the unique communal structure of the kibbutz. 


NOTES 


1. I thank the following people for their important comments on the manuscript: Uri Barzak, 
Rabbi Shelton Donnell, Dr. Michael Livni, Rabbi Zohar Ufaz-Lipsky, Binyamin (Buja) Yogev, 
and Dr. Moti Zeira. I also thank the following people who shared their experiences and written 
materials from the kibbutzim: Eli Alon, Amikam Asam, Devon Duvdevani, Shai Eitan, Iri 
Kassel, Amnon Magen, Maya Oren, and Lili Shemesh. 


2. The religious kibbutzim (both Orthodox and liberal) merit separate discussion, since from their 
earliest stages these kibbutzim adopted a positive and binding attitude toward Jewish tradition 
and religion. 


3. A prominent exception in this regard is Aharon David Gordon (1956-1922), a thinker and 
leader from the Second Aliyah period whose philosophy does not reflect the characteristic 
schism between traditional Judaism and pioneering Zionism. See, Amir 1999. 


4. The term “Shabbat” meant in the Kibbutzim the weekly day of rest that every kibbutznik was 
entitled to have, regardless of the actual the Sabbath day. 


5. The general kibbutz assemblies were scheduled for Saturday evening for practical reasons, 
particularly the desire to enable the participation of soldiers, students, and kibbutz members 
who worked away from the kibbutz during the week. Lilker compares the status of the 
traditional Havdala service at the end of the Sabbath to the structural role of the assemblies in 
the kibbutz (Lilker 1973, 202). 


6. All the following quotations, unless indicated otherwise, are from documents filed under 
“Shabbat” in the Shitim institutes’ archive in Beit Hashitah. 


7. The commandment of lighting candles on the Sabbath is not mentioned in the Bible, and even 
in the classical rabbinical literature it is only mentioned in passing (Mishnah Shabbat, 2). The 
blessing over the candles does not appear until medieval times. Although this is considered one 
of the commandments of “the man and his home,” i.e. one relating to the Jewish home 
(Maimonides, “Laws of Sabbath,” 5:1), lighting the candles has been attributed to women and 
perceived as the practice of women at least since the 3rd century cE (Nulman 2002-2003). 


8. This collection was published after most kibbutzim had stopped holding Kabbalat Shabbat 
ceremonies in the dining hall. It aims to empower families and groups wishing to find ways to 
mark the Sabbath in a ceremonial form. 
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CHAPTER 34 


ONE GOD, MULTIPLE 
RITUALS AND 
THEOLOGIES: 
CHRISTIANITY 


RODNEY A. WERLINE 


INTRODUCTION 


MODERN Christian worship now stands almost two thousand years from the 
destruction of the Second Temple in 70 CE, and even farther away from the 
worship and rituals of Solomon’s temple. While one might think that such 
distance eliminates much of a relationship between these phenomena and 
current worship practices and language, western and eastern Christian 
liturgies still seek to root their worship in the language, institutions, and 
memory of Israelite and Second Temple worship. Upon reflection, the 
number of references to elements of Hebrew Bible ritual and worship in 
contemporary Christian liturgies is rather amazing—references to sacrifice, 
priests, offerings, sanctuary, altar, prayer, baptism as circumcision, to list 
only a few. As is well known, this impulse in Christian worship manifested 
itself from the earliest days of the church. In its writings, the early church 
demonstrates a penchant for transforming and coopting Jewish practices 
that had their basis in Hebrew Bible ritual. However, in their metaphorical 
interpretation and reapplication of Hebrew Bible worship, members of the 


early church paralleled practices found in other Second Temple Jewish 
groups at the same time and even within sections of the Hebrew Bible itself. 

For those unfamiliar with modern liturgy, entry into the area can be 
fraught with confusion and complications. Periodic updates and new 
editions of worship books can cause those who stand outside a tradition to 
wonder about the most current form of any particular liturgy. Access to 
some rites in the eastern traditions can be quite difficult. All this also means 
that secondary literature on liturgies becomes dated when a tradition 
sanctions a new edition or makes simple updates, which may reflect a 
significant theological or aesthetic shift. A helpful listing and brief 
description of the multitude of worship books can be found in the entry 
titled “Books, Liturgical,” by multiple authors, in The New SCM Dictionary 
of Liturgy and Worship [ed. Paul Bradshaw, London: SCM Press, 2002]. 
However, as an example of the struggle to remain current in this area, in the 
same year of this dictionary’s publication a new edition of the Roman 
Missal commissioned by John Paul II appeared in Latin, followed by the 
United States English version in 2011. Besides these matters, for a non- 
specialist, worship books can resemble a liturgical puzzle. For example, the 
Roman Missal is a massive volume that basically requires guidance from a 
trained person in order to understand what sections are to be used, how they 
are to be used, and when they are used. The Anglican tradition also presents 
difficulties, as many churches in several nations have published their own 
prayer books. 

In addition to the current version of the Roman Missal, my examination 
especially focuses on The Book of Common Prayer (USA version, 1979), 
the Lutheran Book of Worship (ELCA version, 1978), the Presbyterian Book 
of Common Worship (1993), and discussions about the meaning of worship 
and ritual within the Reformed tradition. The rites of the Eastern Churches 
present another set of complications. Johnson identifies seven “distinct 
living liturgical traditions” in the Christian east (Johnson, 2007: 269), each 
with its own complicated history. Pentiuc assesses the situation in this 
manner: “Given the wealth of liturgical material belonging to the Orthodox 
Church, much of it [is] yet to be touched by scholarly hands...[and] has 
been often underestimated or entirely overlooked” (Pentiuc, 2014: 199). 
Discussions on Eastern liturgy that follow will center on the liturgy of St. 
John Chrysostom and St. Basil. Forms of these two liturgies conveniently 


appear on the official website of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
America (https://www.goarch.org). 

This essay will first concentrate on references to Hebrew Bible ritual 
and worship in the Eucharistic liturgies. References to sacrifice and altar, of 
course, abound in the Eucharistic liturgies. However, the liturgies will 
include references to other elements from Hebrew Bible worship or history. 
Baptismal liturgies can also be ripe with Hebrew Bible imagery. Third, 
several liturgies demonstrate a remarkable ability to imagine the offerings 
brought to the church as if they are offerings presented at the Jerusalem 
temple when it stood. Fourth, some attention is given to discussions about 
the understanding of the priesthood. Fifth, the essay offers a brief 
examination of features of Holy Week liturgies, especially within The Book 
of Common Prayer. Finally, I will consider the ways in which modern 
anthropological theories can illuminate the function of the references to 
Hebrew Bible ritual and worship within current liturgies. 


PRAYERS, SONGS, AND PSALMS 


Assumed throughout this discussion is the continuing role that prayer and 
songs play in Christian worship, both of which have their roots in Hebrew 
Bible worship and ritual. While the priests apparently performed no prayers 
during temple sacrifices (see Knohl, 17-30), certainly other Hebrew Bible 
texts depict people at prayer and sometimes connect prayer to the Jerusalem 
temple (see Miller 1994; Balentine 1993). For example, 1 and 2 Chronicles 
assign the Levites the roles of praying as well as offering songs of praise 
and thanksgiving at the temple (1 Chron 16:4-36; 2 Chron 7:6; 8:14; 
29:25-30; 30:21). 

Psalms also played a key role in Israel’s worship, and Christian liturgy is 
filled with linguistic influences from the collection. In addition, the Psalms 
are read during Christian services. William Holladay has provided a helpful 
summary of the use of the Psalms in Catholic and Protestant liturgies 
(Holladay, 1996: 265-280). He notes that the liturgical practices that 
developed after Vatican II include a psalm as an “entrance antiphon,” which 
the priests and the congregation may recite together in unison. Both the 
Sunday Mass and daily Mass include a “responsorial psalm” that occurs 


after the first biblical reading (Holladay, 1996: 273). On occasion, “a verse 
taken from the Psalms...is recited by the priest and congregation just before 
the Eucharist is distributed” (Holladay, 1996: 274). The daily office 
includes numerous readings from the Psalms. As a result, according to 
Holladay, priests and lay people become shaped by the Psalms (Holladay, 
1996: 274-276). In the years after Vatican II, Protestants worked, 
sometimes together, to develop lectionaries that somewhat followed the 
Catholic lectionary. In 1983, several Protestant denominations published a 
“Common Lectionary,” which makes even more extensive use of the 
Psalms than the Catholic lectionary (Holladay, 1996: 278). Beyond 
Holladay’s observation about how the Psalms shape clergy and laity, their 
use also attempts to ground the themes of the Christian liturgical year in the 
psalter. As a result, worshippers hear the Psalms through a Christian filter, 
and the church leads the people to imagine a continuity between the 
worship of Israel and the church’s worship instead of a disjuncture. 


THE EUCHARIST 


Roman Catholic Church 


The Eucharist stands at the heart of Catholic worship, and the Catechism of 
the Catholic Church links it to several elements in the Hebrew Bible. In 
part, the church situates the Eucharist within its understanding of creation 
theology and places the Eucharist into the category of a thanksgiving 
offering to God. This feature appears in the opening lines of the Liturgy of 
the Eucharist in the Roman Missal: 


Blessed are you, Lord God of all creation, 
for through your goodness we have received 
the bread we offer you... 

Blessed are you, Lord God of all creation, 
for through your goodness we have received 
the wine we offer you...(RM, 529) 


The Catechism also in part explains the meal as an imitation of Israel’s 
practice of offering the “first fruits of the earth as a sigh of grateful 


acknowledgement to the Creator” (CCC, 1334; Ryan, 2002: 451). Further, 
“The Eucharist is a sacrifice of thanksgiving to the Father, a blessing by 
which the Church expresses her gratitude to God for all his benefits for all 
that he has accomplished through creation, redemption and sanctification. 
Eucharist means first of all ‘thanksgiving’” (CCC, 1360). Even here the 
Catechism has employed a sacrifice metaphor. This “sacrifice of 
thanksgiving” becomes possible, the Catechism clarifies, only through the 
work of and in Christ (CCC, 1361). 

These opening blessings tie the Eucharist to the Passover. Some have 
noted that the blessings resemble in content and form the berakah-type 
prayers over the bread and wine in the Passover Haggadah (Bradshaw and 
Johnson, 2012: 312—13). The Catechism also identifies the Passover as the 
predecessor to the Eucharist. This, of course, is based on an understanding 
that the meal at which Jesus instituted the Lord’s Supper was a Passover 
meal, which he reinterpreted. According to the Catechism, in the meal 
“Jesus gave the Jewish Passover its definitive meaning...[and the Eucharist] 
fulfills the Jewish Passover and anticipates the final Passover of the Church 
in the glory of the kingdom” (CCC, 1340). At this point, the Catechism 
strikes a note of supersessionism, which is often a danger in liturgies as they 
take over and “spiritualize” Hebrew Bible and Jewish practices. Readers 
will notice that this will not be the final incident of this in liturgies to be 
discussed in the remainder of this essay. Other scholars locate the origins of 
the Eucharistic prayer partly in the Jewish table prayer birkat ha-mazon 
(Ryan, 2002: 456). Others have noted that the blessings bear some 
resemblance to Didache 9 and 10 (cf. Ryan, 2002: 456). 

Pope Paul VI introduced these formulae into the Eucharistic prayer, or 
anaphora, and, as mentioned earlier, they serve as “preparation” for the 
bread and wine to be “offered” as a “sacrifice” to God (Bradshaw and 
Johnson, 2012: 311-12). As Bradshaw and Johnson explain, besides 
cleaning up an ambiguity in the logic of a previous version of the mass 
(Bradshaw and Johnson, 2012: 311-12), the shift in language follows a 
more general trend in Catholic and Protestant liturgy through the 20th 
century of moving away from medieval scholastic language to more ancient 
traditions, whether from the church fathers or Jewish worship language 
(Bradshaw and Johnson, 2012: 298). 

While several theological matters influenced the language of the Roman 
Missal, these blessings serve to link the liturgy and the worshippers to the 


earliest days of the church, to Judaism from which it emerged, to the 
Hebrew Bible, and to the work of Jesus Christ. These alterations, in part, 
add to the feel of antiquity in the liturgy and encourage worshippers to 
sense a link between themselves and the people of antiquity. More than this, 
this structure of the liturgy establishes the present moment—the moment of 
the pronouncement of the liturgy—as a pivot point between past and future. 
Far from diminishing the present and privileging history or eschaton, the 
present is joined to both—the Eucharist intends to link past history and the 
eschaton in the present at the moment of Eucharistic celebration. 

According to the Catechism, the Eucharist is a sacrifice “because it re- 
presents (makes present) the sacrifice of the cross...” (CCC, 1366). As the 
Eucharistic celebration begins, the priest asks for God’s acceptance for the 
sacrifice to be offered in the Mass: 


With humble spirit and contrite heart 

may we be accepted by you, O Lord, 

and may our sacrifice in your sight this day 
be pleasing to you, Lord God. (RM, 529) 


Then the priest washes his hands at the side of the altar and says the 
following words: 


Wash me, O Lord, from my iniquity 
and cleanse me from my sin. (RM, 530) 


The action invokes priestly oblations like those in Leviticus 8 and 16. 
Further, the words for cleansing resemble Ps 51:2: “Wash me thoroughly 
from my iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” The liturgy then casts the 
people as bringing the gifts for the sacrifice, as they ask for God’s blessing 
and announce their preparation for the presentation through cleansing 
themselves. 

Following the words of institution, the congregation hears the priest 
offering the following prayer that proclaims that the bread and the wine are 
both a memorial and re-presentation of Christ’s sacrifice (cf. Bradshaw and 
Johnson, 2012: 350-51), which is to be conveyed to the heavenly altar. 
Drawing on scenes of sacrifice from the Hebrew Bible, the liturgy asks God 
to accept the gift like God accepted the gifts of Abel, Abraham, and 
Melchizedek: 


Therefore, O Lord, 

as we celebrate the memorial of the blessed Passion... 
this pure victim, 

this holy victim, 

this spotless victim, 

the holy Bread of eternal life 

and the Chalice of everlasting salvation. 


Be pleased to look upon these offerings 

with a serene and kindly countenance, 

and to accept them, 

as once you were pleased to accept 

the gifts of your servant Abel the just, 

the sacrifice of Abraham, our father in faith, 

and the offering of your high priest Melchizedek, 
a holy sacrifice, a spotless victim. 


Bowing, with hands joined, he continues: 

In humble prayer we ask you, almighty God: 

command that these gifts be borne 

by the hands of your holy Angel 

to your altar on high 

in the sight of your divine majesty, 

so that all of us, who through this participation at the altar 
receive the most holy Body and Blood of your Son, 

may be filled with every grace and heavenly blessing. (RM, 641) 


Eucharistic prayer III also emphasizes the sacrifice Christ offered through 
the sacrament through the images of reconciliation: 


[W]e offer you in thanksgiving 

this holy and living sacrifice. 

Look, we pray, upon the oblation of your Church 

and, recognizing the sacrificial Victim by whose death...(RM, 653) 


As the bread is broken and a portion placed within the chalice, the people 
recite the following three times: 


Lamb of God, you take away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us. (RM, 667) 


The priest soon repeats the image as he says: 


Behold the Lamb of God, 
behold him who takes away the sins of the world. 
Blessed are those called to the supper of the Lamb. (RM, 669) 


Drawing on statements from the Council of Trent, the Catechism explains 
this in the following manner: 


[T]he bloody sacrifice which he was to accomplish once for all on the cross would be re- 
presented, its memory perpetuated until the end of the world, and its salutary power be 
applied to the forgiveness of sins we daily commit (CCC, 1366)...The victim is one and the 
same: the same now offers through the ministry of priests, who then offered himself on the 
cross; only the manner of the offering is different. And since in this divine sacrifice which is 
celebrated in the Mass, the same Christ who offered himself once in a bloody manner on the 
altar of the cross is contained and offered in an unbloody manner...this sacrifice is truly 
propitiatory. (CCC, 1367) 


The evocation of Hebrew Bible sacrificial language in the Mass is also 
found in the use of the term “altar,” the table on which the Lord’s Supper is 
presented. The Catechism explains that in the celebration of the Eucharist, 
the altar “represents the two aspects of the same mystery: the altar of the 
sacrifice and the table of the Lord” (CCC, 1182). In fact, the altar is “the 
symbol of Christ himself, present in the midst of the assembly of his 
faithful” (CCC, 1182). Later, the Catechism refers to the heart as an altar, 
and is, in part, connected to practice of the liturgy: “The spiritual writers 
sometimes compare the heart to an altar. Prayer internalizes and assimilates 
the liturgy during and after its celebration” (CCC, 2655). 


Lutheran 


In On the Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520), Luther refutes the 
church’s doctrine of transubstantiation, in part claiming to follow in the 
protests of theologians John Wycliffe and John Hus (Luther's Works, 30). 
Luther, an Augustinian monk, preferred Plato’s philosophy and abhorred 
Aquinas’s use of Aristotle, which had become the philosophical 
underpinning for the doctrine. He relentlessly attacks the doctrine as 
“pseudo philosophy” (Luther’s Works, 31, but see pp. 29-35). The 
reformer’s criticisms had first arisen, however, in his sermons (Cuming, 
1982: 15; cf. White, 1989: 36-37). Luther’s position shook the foundations 
of sacramental theology established at the end of the Middle Ages, as White 
explains: “The treatise represents a paradigm shift, for it completely 
undercuts the ground on which the whole of medieval sacramental system 
stood” (White, 1989: 36-37). In the process, Luther also broke from the 


traditional understanding of the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice, as he railed: 
“The third captivity of this sacrament is by far the most wicked abuse of all, 
in consequence of which there is no opinion more generally held or more 
firmly believed in the church today than this, that the mass is a good work 
and a sacrifice” (Luther s Works, 35). The Lutheran tradition, along with the 
Reformed tradition, has remained “adamant in rejecting any kind of 
sacrificial or offering language with regard to the Eucharist” (Bradshaw and 
Johnson, 2012: 333). 

These differences are apparent when comparing the liturgy in the ELCA 
Lutheran Book of Worship to the Roman Missal. As mentioned, any hint 
that the bread and the cup function as a sacrifice is completely missing from 
the service. The words the congregation either says or sings ring of 
eschatological victory: “This is the feast of the victory for our God. 
Alleluia...Worthy is Christ, the Lamb who was slain, whose blood set us 
free to be the people of God...Join in the hymn of all creation: Blessing, 
honor, glory, and might be to God and the Lamb forever. Amen” (LBW, 60- 
61; Setting One). The image and the language draw from the scene of the 
heavenly worship of the slain but victorious Lamb of God in Revelation 5. 
Of course, the sacrifice of a lamb originally springs from Israelite worship. 
The liturgy had already introduced the eschatological hope in the Offertory 
Hymn, which refers to the “cup of blessing,” “the bread of life,” the 
“presence” of God’s grace at the “table” as a “foretaste of the feast to 
come.” The difference between the Mass and the Lutheran liturgy at these 
moments in the service avoids any suggestion that the sacrifice is happening 
once again or being “re-presented.” 


Presbyterian 


The Presbyterian Common Book of Worship assiduously avoids the kind of 
language found in the Mass and the Catholic Catechism. In typical 
reformed theology, one immediately finds the language of “memorial”: in 
the Eucharist “[t]he church is renewed and empowered as in thanksgiving it 
remembers Christ’s life, death, resurrection, and promised return” (BCW, 
41-42). The Presbyterian manual continues by referring to the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, but mostly speaks of that presence in terms of 


Christ’s activity: “The people of God are sustained by the promised 
presence of Christ, and are assured of participation in Christ’s offering. 
Christ’s love is received, the covenant is renewed, and the power of Christ’s 
reign for the renewing of the earth is proclaimed” (BCW, 42). Nevertheless, 
the Supper is more than a “reminder,” as “[i]t is a means, given by Christ, 
through which the risen Lord is truly present as a continuing power and 
reality until the day of his coming” (BCW, 42). In language resembling the 
Lutheran liturgy, the manual emphasizes that the Lord’s Supper is a 
participation in God’s victory and it “anticipates the great banquet of the 
new age in God’s eternal kingdom” (BCW, 42). Within the liturgy, in fact, 
the Presbyterian Book of Common Worship uses the same expression as the 
Lutheran liturgy: “This is the feast of the victory of our God” (BCW, 59). 
Also worth noting, in the Great Thanksgiving leading to the Eucharist, 
praises to God especially focus on events from the Hebrew Bible: “... 
[C]reating all things, the providence of God, establishing the covenant, 
giving the law, the witness of the prophets, God’s boundless love and mercy 
in spite of human failure...” (BCW, 42, see the liturgy on 69-70). The 
Proper Prefaces provide prayers with similar themes as these, but they are 
also tuned to the liturgical seasons (BCW, 133). 


Anglican Tradition 


The Book of Common Prayer appears to focus on the memorial aspect of 
the ritual: 


All glory be to thee, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, for that thou, of thy tender mercy, 
didst give thine only son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the cross for our redemption; who 
made there, but his one oblation of himself one offered, a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world; and did institute, and in 
his holy Gospel command us to continue, a perpetual memory of his precious death and 
sacrifice, until his coming. (BCP, 334, Rite I) 


However, the liturgy does state that the people are receiving the body and 
blood of Christ: “[T]hat we...may worthily receive the most precious Body 
and Blood of thy son Jesus Christ” (BCP, 336, Rite I). In Rite II the 
celebrant offers the following prayer: “We celebrate the memorial of our 
redemption, O Father, in this sacrifice of praise of thanksgiving...Sanctify 


them [the gifts of the bread and the cup] by your Holy Spirit to be for your 
people the Body and Blood of your Son, the holy food and drink of new and 
unending life in him” (BCP, 363). This section of Rite II displays multiple 
interpretations of the Lord’s Supper—memorial, the real sacrifice as one of 
praise and not a literal sacrifice, and the bread and cup functioning as a 
symbol “for” the people. The Catechism in The Book of Common Prayer 
does not provide a thorough explanation about how the bread and wine 
convey the presence of Christ, and only offers this statement: “The inward 
and spiritual grace in the Holy Communion is the Body and Blood of Christ 
given to his people, and received by faith” (BCP, 859). The Catechism 
explains the nature of the Eucharist as a sacrifice for the following reason: 
“Because the Eucharist, the Church’s sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, is 
the way by which the sacrifice of Christ is made present, and in which he 
unites us to his one offering of himself’ (BCP, 859). 


Greek Orthodox 


Western liturgies claim that the worship taking place in the congregation 
somehow joins in the worship in the heavens in the reciting of the Sanctus. 
Taking up the words of the Seraphim in Isa 6:3 the congregation says, 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory.” 
However, the Greek Orthodox liturgy seems to emphasize especially that 
the worship happening in the congregation is at one with the worship taking 
place in heaven. The “Entrance Prayer” immediately establishes this feature 
of the worship: 


Master, Lord our God, Who has established the orders and hosts of angels and archangels in 
heaven to minister to Your glory, grant that holy angels may enter with us, that together we 
may celebrate and glorify Your goodness. For to You belong all glory, honor, and worship, 
to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit, now and forever and to the ages of ages. 
(All quotations of Greek Orthodox liturgy are from https://www.goarch.org) 


This prayer leads directly to the enunciation of the Trisagion Hymn. This 
hymn obviously develops from the scene of angelic worship in Isaiah 6: “O 
Holy God, Who is resting among the holy ones, praised by the Seraphim 
with the thrice-holy voice, glorified by the Cherubim, and worshiped by 
every celestial power....” This tradition is not the same as the Sanctus, 


which occurs later in the liturgy during the Holy Anaphora. The cherubim 
mentioned in the Entrance Hymn of the liturgy must refer to the cherubim 
that stood on top of the Ark of the Covenant and those that appear in 
Ezekiel’s visions of the chariot throne. The liturgy claims that God grants 
humans, who are created in God’s image, access to the heavenly altar 
during worship: “You have granted us, Your humble and unworthy servants, 
to stand even at this hour before the glory of Your holy Altar of sacrifice 
and to offer to You due worship and praise.” The hymn itself is also 
Trinitarian: “Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy on us. 
Glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit, now and forever 
and to the ages of ages. Amen.” As this section of the liturgy concludes, 
God is praised as “enthroned upon the Cherubim always.” 

The theme of participation in heavenly worship returns in the singing or 
chanting of the Cherubic Hymn: “Let us, who mystically represent the 
Cherubim and who sing the thrice-holy hymn to the life-creating Trinity, 
now lay aside every worldly care. So that we may receive the King of 
all....” The liturgy then essentially transforms the whole system of Hebrew 
Bible worship into the worship of the church, which is accomplished 
without a sacrifice of blood. The priest’s words that proclaim this appear to 
be founded upon Heb 4:14—16; 5:1-10; 8:1—13: “You, as the Master of all, 
became our high priest and delivered unto us the sacred service of this 
liturgical sacrifice without the shedding of blood.” Now the priest, having 
been cleansed through grace and clothed with the priesthood, stands before 
the altar to celebrate the mystery of the Eucharist. 

Much like liturgies in other traditions, the Offertory Prayer proclaims the 
offering is now a spiritual sacrifice, which nevertheless still requires God’s 
blessing and acceptance: “You accept the sacrifice of praise from those who 
call upon You with their whole heart, even so, accept from us sinners our 
supplication, and bring it to Your holy Altar of sacrifice. Enable us to offer 
You gifts and spiritual sacrifices for our own sins and the failings of Your 
people.” 

The Liturgy of St. Basil also refers to worship with angels in the Small 
Entrance: “Master and Lord our God, You have established in heaven the 
orders and hosts of angels and archangels to minister to Your glory. Grant 
that the holy angels may enter with us that together we may serve and 
glorify Your goodness. For to You belong all glory, honor, and worship to 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, now and forever and to the ages 


of ages. Amen.” The Trisagion Hymn soon follows. The Cherubic Hymn is 
part of the Great Entrance. During the petitions, the priest offers a prayer 
that God will accept the sacrifice of praise of the people as God accepted 
the physical sacrifices of figures in the Hebrew Bible: “...O God, and 
consider our worship; and accept it as You accepted the gifts of Abel, the 
sacrifices of Noah, the burnt offerings of Abraham, the priestly offices of 
Moses and Aaron, and the peace offerings of Samuel. As You accepted this 
true worship from Your holy apostles, accept also in Your goodness, O 
Lord, these gifts from the hands of us sinners, that being deemed worthy to 
serve at Your holy altar without blame, we may obtain the reward of the 
faithful stewards on the fearful day of Your just judgment.” The Sanctus 
stands within the Holy Anaphora. 


BAPTISM 


Occasionally, traditions have understood baptism through the model of 
circumcision, although the image does not necessarily appear in liturgies 
attached to rite. The application of the circumcision model to explain 
baptism provided Christianity with a rite that functioned as both a rite of 
passage and initiation. Infant baptism effects a child’s entrance into the 
church, while circumcision joined male children to Israel’s covenant and 
served as the mark of the covenant. 

This connection between circumcision and baptism can be observed in 
the writings of many early church theologians (see McNeil [Editor] and 
Battles [Translator], John Calvin: Institutes: 21:1326, n. 4, who cite O. 
Cullmann’s Baptism in the New Testament). Aquinas also associated the two 
in Summa Theo III. Ixx.1. 3. (McNeil and Battles, 21:1326, n. 4). Calvin 
accepted this correlation, as he states: “For circumcision was for the Jews 
their first entry into the church, because it was a token to them by which 
they were assured of adoption as the people and household of God, and they 
in turn professed to enlist in God’s service. In like manner, we also are 
consecrated to God through baptism to be reckoned as his people and in 
turn we swear fealty to him. By this it appears incontrovertible that baptism 
has taken the place of circumcision to fulfill the same office among us” 
(Inst. 4.16.4). This particular aspect of Calvin’s theology may appear in the 


Presbyterian baptism rite in the pastor’s words that follow baptism: “[Y Jou 
have been sealed by the Holy Spirit in baptism, and marked as Christ’s own 
forever” (BCW: Pastor’s Edition, 20). 

The Roman Catholic Church teaches that baptism was prefigured in the 
“Old Covenant” in scenes in which water is connected to salvation, e.g., the 
Spirit of God breathing on the waters of at creation, Noah’s ark, the 
Israelites crossing the Jordan, and especially the salvation through the Red 
Sea: “You freed the children of Abraham from the slavery of Pharaoh, 
bringing them dry shod through the waters of the Red Sea, to be an image 
of the people set free in Baptism” (CCC,1217—1222, quote 1221 and is 
found in Easter Vigil). Drawing on | Pet 2:5, the Catechism of the Catholic 
Church asserts that the baptized “become ‘living stones’ to be “built into a 
spiritual house to be a holy priesthood,’” and that baptism allows Christians 
to “share” in the “priesthood of Christ” (CCC, 1268). This also affirms the 
use of Exodus 19 in 1 Pet 2:9 to describe the church as God’s elect people: 
“Baptism gives a share in the common priesthood of all believers” (italics 
original, CCC, 1268). Here, the Catechism’s language resembles Luther’s 
position. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that the two traditions still 
hold to very different understandings of sacrament and the place of clergy 
within their theological systems. The Book of Common Prayer also links the 
sacrament of baptism to the passage of the children of Israel through the 
Red Sea (BCP, 306). The Presbyterian baptismal liturgy draws on these 
same liturgical traditions, as it recalls the flood and the exodus passage 
through the sea, along with Jesus’s baptism and death and resurrection 
(BCW: Pastor’s Edition, 16, 28-29, 31, 49). 


OFFERINGS 


Liturgies may cast the offerings collected by the church into Hebrew Bible 
language, linking the congregants to ancient worshippers. In the ELCA 
liturgy, the people either sing or say the following at the time of the 
offering: “What shall I render to the Lord for all his benefits to me? I will 
offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving and will call on the name of the Lord. I 
will take the cup of salvation and will call on the name of the Lord. I will 
pay my vows to the Lord now in the presence of all his people, in the courts 


of the Lord’s house, in the midst of you, O Jerusalem” (LBW, 86-87; Holy 
Communion Setting Two) The language of the liturgy comes from Psalm 
116, which the worshippers have now applied to themselves and their own 
setting. With these words, the congregants’ gifts essentially become as the 
gifts brought to the first temple. The members of the congregation depict 
their own church building with the language that applied to that temple 
structure and its cult, and they speak as if the church is located within 
Jerusalem. In doing so, the liturgy affirms—or better, enacts—the 
continuity between the setting in the Hebrew Bible and the gathered church. 

Other liturgies express a similar theology and seek the same effect. The 
Book of Common Prayer provides “Offertory Sentences” from the Psalms 
to be used by an officiant at the moment the church collects the people’s 
gifts: “Offer to God a sacrifice of thanksgiving, and make good thy vows 
unto the Most High” (Ps 50:14); “Ascribe to the Lord the honor due his 
Name; bring offerings and come into his courts” (Ps 96:8). Once again, the 
gifts of the people become as the gifts brought to the first temple, and the 
church building functions as if it contains the courts of the first temple. 
While in this liturgy the people do not say these words, they nevertheless 
hear them and then engage in the bodily action of giving. 

American evangelical services, which generally have no written liturgy 
—or maybe even disparage it, also frequently quote similar texts before 
collecting an offering. Especially popular is a passage from Malachi: “Will 
anyone rob God? Yet you are robbing me! But you say, ‘How are we 
robbing you?’ In your tithes and offerings!...Bring the full tithe into the 
storehouse, so that there may be food in my house, and thus put me to the 
test, says the LORD of hosts; see if I will not open the windows of heaven 
for you and pour down for you an overflowing blessing” (Mal 3:8—10). 

As will be explained, from an anthropological perspective, language and 
action like this in the service have a powerful affect upon the participants, 
as it creates for them an “as if world” that they embody (Holland, 1998, see 
section: Ritual Theory and Use of Hebrew Bible Worship). Further, the act 
of giving when accompanied with the words of the liturgy connects the 
people’s lives outside of the worship—the daily work they do—to the 
moment of worship, and, in turn, makes their work sacred. 


PRIESTHOOD 


The designation “priest” has its roots in the Hebrew Bible. While the 
Catechism of the Catholic Church affirms the priesthood of the people of 
God based on Exod 19:6, “[B]ut you shall be for me a priestly kingdom and 
a holy nation,” it also explains that God established a special priesthood 
among the people. This was made possible through the work of Christ, the 
“high priest and unique mediator,” another example of the influence of 
Hebrews on the church’s theology (CCC, 1546, 1548; see Heb 4:14-16; 
5:1-10; 8:1-13). In this role, as Nichols states, “Jesus Christ can be called 
the eternal or the permanent high priest, through whose mediation we 
become immediately present to God. As the Letter to the Hebrews puts it: 
‘He lives forever to make intercession for us,’ that is, to pray, effectively, 
that the barriers between God and ourselves may be cast down” (Nichols, 
1991: 182-83). 

The Catechism claims that Aaron and the Levitical priesthood in the 
Hebrew Bible “prefigures” the church’s priesthood (CCC, 1539, 1541). 
Drawing on a long interpretive tradition in the church, which has its roots in 
Hebrews 8, the Catechism asserts that the Levitical priesthood with its 
sacrifices and prayers could never effect a lasting salvation because the 
definitive act of God would only be accomplished through the sacrifice of 
Christ (CCC, 1540). As one might expect, the Church draws on the 
argument in Hebrews t that Christ follows in the priesthood of Melchizedek 
(Heb 5, 7; CCC, 1544). As the Catechism explains, prayers in the ordination 
services of bishops, priests, and deacons all connect the Church’s offices to 
the ministers at the tabernacle and the temple (CCC, 1540-1543). When 
priests carry out the function of their office, they represent Christ and the 
whole Church, and this becomes especially manifested in the “offering of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice” (CCC, 1552). In this way, the Church imagines 
them as mediators between God and the church, evoking the role performed 
by priests in the Hebrew Bible. 

The Book of Common Prayer describes the office of priest in this 
manner: “The ministry of the priest is to represent Christ, particularly as the 
pastor of the people; to share with the bishop in the overseeing of the 
Church; to proclaim the Gospel; to administer the sacraments; and to bless 
and declare pardon in the name of God” (BCP, 856). As in the Catholic 


tradition, the Anglican tradition also understands Christ as high priest and 
asserts that bishops and priests join in that priesthood (Hatchett, 1995: 503). 
In his effort to undo the whole notion of sacraments in the late medieval 
Catholic Church, Martin Luther included an attack on the church’s 
understanding of the priesthood. For Luther, all Christians shared in the 
priesthood, a position that he especially supported with 1 Pet 2:9: 


If they were forced to grant that all of us that have been baptized are equally priests, as 
indeed we are, and that only the ministry was committed to them, yet with our common 
consent, they would then know that they have no right to rule over us except insofar as we 
freely concede it. For thus it is written in 1 Pet. 2[:9]: “You are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, and a priestly royalty.” Therefore we are all priests, as many of us as are 
Christians. But the priests, as we call them, are ministers chosen from among us. All that 
they do is done in our name; the priesthood is nothing but a ministry. This we learn from 1 
Cor. 4[:1]: “This is how one should regard us, as servants of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God”. 

(Luther s Works, 112-113). 


The verse cited from | Peter is a reapplication of God’s statement in Exod 
19:6, a text in which God tells Moses that if the people will obey God’s 
“voice” and “keep” the covenant, they will be a “kingdom of priests”—the 
people as a whole—before God. While Luther did not accept the Catholic 
sacramental understanding of priesthood, and, thus, the holy orders, he 
nevertheless still argues for continuity between Israel’s priesthood and the 
ministry shared by all Christians. Still, Luther sets apart a special office of 
ministers who also fulfill the position of priest, whose key role is to preach 
and teach the Word of God. He founds this argument on a text from 
Malachi: “For this is the way a priest is defined in Mal. 2[:7]: ‘The lips of a 
priest should guard knowledge, and men should seek instruction for his 
mouth, for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts” (Luther s Works, 113). 


SELECTED FEATURES OF ASH WEDNESDAY 
AND HOLY WEEK LITURGIES 


Ash Wednesday 


The penitential rite in The Book of Common Prayer for Ash Wednesday 
draws on several key Hebrew Bible passages and scenes of repentance. The 
1549 Prayer Book actually began the rite with a curse against sinners based 
on Deuteronomy 27 (Hatchett, 1995: 219). In the current liturgy, chief 
among the assigned texts for the day is the mourning scene in Joel 2, and 
vv. 1-2, 12-17 are used, a warning that the “Day of the Lord” has arrived 
and that God’s people should declare a fast because of their sins. The 
passage in the Hebrew Bible most likely addressed a locust plague. The 
Book of Common Prayer indicates that the worship leader may also read Isa 
58:1-12, which informs the congregation about the appropriate place of 
fasting (Hatchett, 1995: 220). The opening prayer, “Create and make in us 
new and contrite hearts,” also plays on language in Psalm 51 and Ezekiel 
36: “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and put a new and right spirit 
within me” (Ps 51:10); “And a new heart I will give you, and a new spirit I 
will put within you...” (Ezek 36:26). Psalm 103 occurs in the ritual as a 
way to praise God for forgiving sinners, while also stating that humans are 
but dust (Hatchett, 1995: 220). The celebrant issues the somber words from 
the expulsion from the Garden of Eden: “Remember that you are dust, and 
to dust you shall return” (Gen 3:19). These words are pronounced over the 
ashes and at the moment of imposition of the ashes on each person. Psalm 
51 is read before the congregation, as was the case in early versions of the 
liturgy (Hatchett, 1995: 219), and then the people join in a Litany of 
Penitence. Several of these texts appear in the Common Lectionary for the 
day, and so are used in many different traditions. 


Palm Sunday 


This day that commences Holy Week is filled with language from psalms of 
ascent that celebrate victories. On some occasions Ps 11:18-29 is read. 
Apart from the Triumphal Entry passages from the gospels, the Hebrew 
Bible scriptures portend Jesus’s passion that will be commemorated later in 
the week (e.g., Isa 51:13-53:12; Ps 22). 


Great Vigil of Easter 


The Book of Common Prayer casts the Great Vigil of Easter as the 
“Passover of the Lord, in which by hearing his Word and celebrating his 
Sacraments, we share in his victory over death” (BCP, 285). In the Liturgy 
of the Word for Holy Saturday, the Hebrew Bible lessons share a general 
theme of God’s deliverances in the past and future hopes within the 
framework of Christ’s work in his death and resurrection. The liturgy 
extensively recalls features of Passover: “Jesus Christ is our Lord; for he is 
the true Paschal Lamb, who at the feast of the Passover paid for us the debt 
of Adam’s sin, and by his blood delivered your faithful people” (BCP, 287). 
Appropriation of Passover elements continues with references to the 
Exodus from Egypt and the passage through the Red Sea. The Paschal 
Candle is lit, which customarily is lit through Pentecost, as an “evening 
sacrifice” that is to “shine continually to drive away all darkness” (BCP, 
287). 

Very similar language occurs in the Catholic Easter Vigil liturgy, with 
even more extensive references to the Exodus narrative, and the language 
displays allusions to the Passover liturgy: 


These, then, are the feasts of Passover, 

in which is slain the Lamb, the one true Lamb, 
whose Blood anoints the doorposts of believers. 
This is the night, 

when once you led our forebears, Israel’s children, 
from slavery in Egypt 

and made them pass dry-shod through the Red Sea. 
This is the night 

that with a pillar of fire 

banished the darkness of sin. (RM, 354) 


RITUAL THEORY AND USE OF HEBREW 
BIBLE WORSHIP 


While of course the theologies expressed in the liturgies and their official 
explanations should be honored, as well as comments from historians and 


theologians in each of the traditions, anthropological interpretations cast 
another light on the meanings and effects of the liturgical language and 
practices. Catholic theologians have become quite aware of this, as can be 
seen, for example, in Nathan Mitchell’s short introduction to anthropology 
and liturgy (Mitchell 1999). 

Both practitioners in worship (emic) and observers (etic) recognize that 
liturgical language differs from daily speech, as well as from the rhetoric of 
the sermon or homily. Anthropologists have commented extensively on this 
feature of liturgy and ritual. For the typical worshipper, even without 
extensive training in its history and theology, the liturgy carries an air of 
antiquity and holiness not present in other kinds of speech. The images and 
language taken from the Hebrew Bible, because the practices can seem so 
remote, also contribute to the impression. Liturgy acquires an element of 
transcendence and timelessness, in part because it does not seem to 
resemble any other pattern of speech. The uniqueness of the ritual setting, 
with its other sounds, smells, sights, smells, and body movements, 
intensifies the effect of the language. 

For the worshipper, ritual seems unchangeable and unalterable—it 
displays invariance, even though liturgies have been altered many times. In 
fact, the twentieth century witnessed several changes in liturgies, as 
segments of western Christianity brought their liturgies closer to one 
another, especially in their overall basic structures, but even in their 
language at certain moments (Bradshaw and Johnson, 2012: 293-357). The 
sensation of permanence and invariance can be achieved through basic 
materiality related to the liturgy. In the church setting, where the 
congregants use worship books, the materiality of the book itself adds to 
this impression. The words are printed and the repetition of the liturgy week 
after week leads the worshipper to conclude that countless prior generations 
have followed exactly the same actions and spoken the same words. 
Further, the location of the book in the pews, positioned beside a Bible and 
a hymnal, affirms the authoritative place of the words recited during the 
service. However, the move toward the use of digitized and projected texts 
and hymns in worship—even in mainline Protestant worship services— 
could eventually have some effect on this experience of antiquity and 
invariance. 

In his exploration of ritual, Roy Rappaport explains other ways in which 
ritual conveys invariance. He notices that practitioners become acutely 


aware of this particular aspect of ritual on occasions when the ritual in 
which they are engaged does not actually communicate “the current 
physical, psychic, or social states of individual or participants, or of the 
body of participants as a whole, [which] are confined to the here and now” 
(Rappaport, 1999: 53). Thus, according to Rappaport, the incongruence 
between a worshipper’s current state and the apparent fixedness of the 
liturgy provides the participants with a sense that they are participating in 
something ancient and beyond themselves. In Rappaport’s words: “They 
[rituals] always include, in words and acts that have been spoken or 
performed before, orders, processes or entities, material, social, abstract, 
ideal or spiritual, the existence or putative existence of which transcends the 
present” (Rappaport, 1999: 53). As a result, the canonical aspect of rituals 
“represents the general, enduring, or even eternal aspects of universal 
orders” (Rappaport, 1999: 53; italics original). This aspect of ritual serves 
Christianity very well because it also confirms for the worshipper the 
timelessness of the church’s theology and teaching, what Rappaport labels 
the “postulates.” This feeling of antiquity, of invariance and canonicalism, 
is reinforced by the inclusion of language and images from the Hebrew 
Bible, and every liturgy includes this language. The language ties the 
worshippers not simply to the time of Jesus or the New Testament writings, 
but to the whole history of the people of God that stretches back into the 
Hebrew Bible. Even though the differences between the current church 
setting and the First Temple are vast, the liturgy has the effect of convincing 
the worshipper that a smooth and seamless continuity spans the millennia. 
As Pentiuc has stated, “From the outset, the Eastern Orthodox tradition has 
seen in the liturgy a powerful means to link the past, present and future...” 
(Pentiuc, 2014: 16). This is no less true or less recognizable in the other 
traditions discussed earlier. 

These features resemble Dorothy Holland’s theories about “as-if’ and 
“figured” worlds. These worlds, she explains, “are sociohistoric, contrived 
interpretations or imaginations that mediate behavior...and inform 
participants’ outlooks” (Holland, 1998: 52). Thus, participants take on the 
identity assigned to them in that figured world and they conceive of their 
practices and agency in that world through these roles and the relationships 
established within that imagined reality (Holland, 1998: 53). These worlds 
also typically “rely upon artifacts,” which become “psychological tools” to 
assist in functioning in the figured world (Holland, 1998: 60). For example, 


Alcoholics Anonymous awards poker chips as rewards for various 
accomplishments in its program. Outside of that world, the chip can mean 
something very different, or maybe even be worthless. However, within that 
world it possesses great value. As she states, “Figured worlds are evinced in 
practice through the artifacts employed by the people in their 
performances” (Holland, 1998: 61). In this way, practices and artifacts also 
shape people’s dispositions. 

Current liturgy joins practice and artifacts. Bread and wine in some way 
become the body and blood of Christ, or at least movingly evoke the 
memory of Jesus’s Last Supper and death. The table becomes an altar. The 
water of baptism is like Israel’s passage through the sea, the chaotic waters 
upon which God breathes at creation, or Jesus’s baptism. Gifts to the church 
become as gifts to the Jerusalem temple when it stood, and the church 
building acquires the features of the temple’s structure. Songs, prayers, and 
gifts become sacrifices of praise. A song sung by the congregation is the 
song being sung in the heavenly worship, and the human world merges with 
the divine realm. The Hebrew Bible provides a treasure of potential 
practices and artifacts, albeit all of them transformed, re-interpreted, and re- 
imagined in the church, through a long history of interpretation. However, 
in this manner, for the worshipper the current liturgy seems to reach back to 
Israel and the past becomes present. The liturgy appears to transcend time 
and even space, but it accomplishes this through the embodied practices of 
the worshippers and the materiality of the liturgy’s artifacts. 
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CHAPTER 35 


RICHARD GAUVAIN 


WITHIN the fields of Religious Studies and Cultural Anthropology, “ritual” 
tends to be defined in terms of how all related activities are marked off from 
other prosaic, non-ritual forms of behavior. Scholars agree that there is no 
limit to the activities that can be incorporated into ritual. The task of 
defining which activities to include in an investigation of Islamic ritual is 
helpfully simplified by the fact that the Muslim jurists themselves place 
most of the activities that we would normally consider to be rituals in their 
category of ‘ibada, which may be translated as “worship.” All acts of 
‘ibada (i.e. the ibadat) pertain to the relationship between human beings 
and God. Acts included in the category of mu amalat, by contrast, pertain to 
the relationships that take place between human beings. Rules governing 
purification and prayer are located among the ‘ibadat; those governing the 
payment of taxes and the inheritance of property are classified among the 
mu’amalat. Admittedly, in the following pages mention is made of several 
other practices that the jurists do not include among the standard ‘ibadat. 
However, the same logic still applies: all practices under discussion are 
performed with the aim of directly involving God in the matters of 
Muslims. 


1. THE FIVE PILLARS AND OTHER 
BUILDING BLOCKS OF ISLAMIC RITUAL 


Of a Muslim’s ritual obligations, the five pillars of Islam—the profession of 
faith (al-shahada); prayer (al-salat); alms-giving (al-zakat); fasting (al- 
sawm); and pilgrimage (al-hajj)—are regarded as the most important by 
Islam’s normative Sunni tradition. While Shi’is do not attribute the same 
importance to the theory of five pillars, the majority of Shi’1 scholars also 
uphold the importance of these individual acts (occasionally modifying 
them in ways mentioned below). References to four of the five pillars (not 
to the complete shahada) occur several times in the Qur’an. The importance 
of the five pillars—with several traditions confirming that the rejection of 
any pillar’s validity equates to an act of disbelief (kufr)—ıs cemented in the 
canonical collections of hadith literature. 

The first pillar is the profession, or testament, of faith (al-shahada): “I 
profess that there is no god but God; and the Prophet is His Messenger.” 
The Qur’an contains the phrase “there is no God but God” (e.g., Q. 3:18); 
and frequently acknowledges that Muhammad is, indeed, a “messenger” 
(rasul) of God (e.g., Q. 63:1). The full formula, however, does not appear in 
written form until the end of the seventh century. The shahada is spoken 
into the ears of a newborn baby, and repeated countless times by believers 
in devotional contexts throughout their lives before being uttered, finally, 
on their deathbeds. 

The second pillar is prayer (salat; Q. 4:103). Although the number is left 
unspecified in the Qur’an, the vast majority of Muslims understand that 
they are to pray five times a day (dawn, mid-day, mid-afternoon, sunset, 
and nightfall), in Arabic, and facing Makka. The salat prayers are preceded 
by the call to prayer (adhan). Unlike the non-canonical prayers (du’at), 
which may or may not follow a formal pattern and can be offered at any 
time, the movements included in each unit of prayer (rak’a; pl. rak’at) are 
strictly prescribed. The number of units differs according to which of the 
salat prayers is offered. This mention of salat leads into brief discussions 
on the related subjects of ritual purity and sacred space. 

For his/her prayers to be accepted, a Muslim must be ritually pure (Q. 
4:43; 5:6). The state of ritual purity (tahara) is nullified by a number of 
ordinary biological “events” (ahdath; sing: hadath). A major hadath 
impurity is triggered by sexual intercourse, menstrual or lochial bleeding; 
this state requires ghusl, minor hadath impurity, by contrast, is triggered by 
acts such as visiting the toilet, sleeping, touching a person of the opposite 
sex and/or one’s genitals; this state logically requires wudu’. If no water can 


be found, both forms of hadath impurity can be removed by “washing” with 
sand—a ritual known as tayammum. It should be noted that the same 
concern to prevent ritual performance from becoming unnecessarily 
difficult—and a willingness to provide concessions (rukhas) whenever 
possible—underpins the Islamic ritual code in its entirety. In addition to 
ritual purification from the ahdath, Muslims are obligated to keep their 
bodies, clothes, and places of worship free at all times from substances 
which, from the jurists’ perspective, are intrinsically “filthy” (najasa). Such 
substances include excrement, urine, blood, vomit, pigs, and for most 
jurists, dogs. 

While the prayers can be offered in any ritually pure location (i.e. any 
place free from najasa), male Muslims are encouraged to pray in 
congregation in mosques; women, by contrast, are encouraged to pray at 
home, although most sources agree that there is no harm in women 
attending mosques and even praying with men (providing they do not do so 
in front of them). In addition to the regular sa/at prayers, attendance at the 
Friday congregational prayer (salat al-jum’a) is also obligatory for all male 
Muslims. 

To describe mosques as “sacred spaces” is not inaccurate. However, any 
discussions of sacred space in Islam must be prefaced by the 
acknowledgment that, as God is understood to exist in all places, 
everywhere is in a sense sacred—a belief encapsulated in the Prophetic 
hadith: “the whole earth has been made good for me, a place of purification 
and a mosque.” In practical and historical terms, some places are 
nevertheless more sacred than others. Originally constructed by Adam, only 
later to be rebuilt by Ibrahim and his son (Q. 3: 96-7), and housed within 
Makka’s Haram mosque (masjid al-haram), the Ka’ba is the most cherished 
of Islamic sites. Believers orient themselves towards the Ka’ba in their 
daily prayers and perform the major and minor pilgrimages (hajj and 
‘umra) around it. As prayers and the other ‘ibadat are valid regardless of 
where they are performed (providing the site is ritually pure), the Ka’ba is 
the only location that is, of itself, a vital component of ‘ibada. To explain its 
uniqueness, certain widespread hadiths report that the Ka’ba is situated 
directly under God’s Throne. Adam is instructed to circumambulate it just 
as the angels circumambulate this throne. 

In addition to the Ka’ba, the Prophet’s mosque in Madina and 
Jerusalem’s al-Aqsa mosque are, on the basis of sound hadiths, thought to 


be uniquely blessed by the Sunni Muslim community, who also believe that 
prayers performed in these mosques are more effective than those 
performed in ordinary mosques. Ordinary mosques are, of course, the focus 
of ritual life for most Muslims. Pious Muslims may “retreat” (itikaf) to a 
mosque to dedicate several days—usually the final ten days of Ramadan— 
entirely to prayer and reflection. 

As a final reflection on the inter-related subjects of prayer and sacred 
space, it should be noted that, while graves of ordinary Muslims are not 
sacred spaces, the act of visiting a grave to pray for and recite Qur’an over 
the deceased has traditionally been viewed as meritorious. While caution in 
such matters is advised—for the Sunni jurists, one should never address 
one’s prayers directly to a human being, alive or dead, and no matter how 
glorious their reputation—seeking the intercession (tawassul) of the 
Prophets (al-anbiya’) and the Saints (al-awliya’) while standing at their 
shrines has also been practiced since the earliest days of Islam. 

The third pillar is almsgiving (a/-zakat). All believers are required on an 
annual basis to dedicate a small portion of their wealth—usually between 
two to three percent—towards the alleviation of poverty. The Qur’an 
restricts the distribution of zakat to specific people: the poor; those who 
collect zakat; those “whose hearts have been reconciled”; slaves; those 
fighting jihad; and travelers (Q. 9:60). On the basis of sound hadiths, the 
jurists expect zakat only to be paid on specific items: gold, silver, crops, 
fruits, trade goods, and livestock. Once the money is collected, it is kept in 
the public treasury and spent for the public good during ritual celebrations. 
Other acts of religiously motivated generosity are referred to as “sadaga” 
(“charity”) rather than zakat and, while also perceived as meritorious, are 
not treated as mandatory. 

The fourth pillar is fasting (al-sawm; e.g., Q. 2:183). During the ninth 
month of the Islamic year, Ramadan, all Muslims who are physically able to 
do so must abstain from food and drink, as well as from sexual intercourse, 
from dawn to sunset. To mark the end of Ramadan, Muslims celebrate ‘Id 
al-Fitr, one of Islam’s two major feasts. Voluntary fasting (nafıl) during 
other times of the year is also considered beneficial. 

The fifth pillar is the pilgrimage (al-hajj; e.g., Q.2:196-9). Providing 
once again that they are physically capable, Muslims are expected to make 
the trip to Makka at least once in their lifetimes. The hajj takes places 
during the 8th and the 13th of Dhu al-Hijja, the twelfth month of the 


Muslim lunar calendar. On entering the state of ihram (and donning the 
clothes of the pilgrim), Muslims are required to perform numerous rituals 
including: the circumambulation of the Ka’ba (al-tawaf); running between 
the two hills of Safa and Marwah (sa’); the vigil at Mount “Arafat (wuguf 
al-”arafat),; and the gathering of pebbles at al-Muzdalifa to throw at the 
pillars, which function as symbols of Shaytan, in Mina (rami al-jamarat). 
The story of Abraham’s own pilgrimage to Makka thematically unites these 
acts (Q. 22:26). Indeed, the second of Islam’s major feasts, ‘Jd al-Adha 
(also known as the Id al-Kabir, “the Great Feast”) coincides with the 
culmination of the hajj by recalling Abraham’s sacrifice of the ram after 
God has lifted His earlier command to sacrifice the patriarch’s son. “Id al- 
Adha lasts four days and is generally acknowledged to be the most 
important period in the Muslim calendar. A “lesser” version of the hajj, 
known as the ‘umra, which can be performed at any time, involves fewer 
rituals and is unconnected to any feasts. This is also highly recommended, 
but is not an obligation for Muslims. 

Having provided some information on the five pillars, as well as on 
several significant other aspects of Muslim ritual, it is worth noting that, 
with the exception of the shahada, the Muslim jurists require each act of 
‘ibada to be preceded by a statement of “intention” (niyya). This 
requirement is not explicitly found in the Qur’an; its mandatory status is 
rooted instead in a well-known Prophetic hadith, which reports that “actions 
are judged according to intentions.” Before beginning the ‘ibada, the 
statement of niyya confirms that an individual is fully aware that s/he is 
carrying out a particular act. Most jurists agree that the saying of the niyya 
should not be vocalized. A tendency to depict the saying of the niyya in 
explicitly spiritual terms—as if its role is to ensure that the spiritual essence 
of the act being performed is not lost—is often shared by both Muslim and 
Western authors. The jurists, however, describe the purpose of the niyya in 
more perfunctory terms, merely as a way of maintaining focus (Powers 
2006). 

The five pillars of Islam encompass many of the ingredients of Islam’s 
overall ritual code. As noted, in most cases, the obligation to perform the 
pillars is traced to the Qur’an, a text whose sacred status is itself 
emphasized through ritual practice. Muslims must be ritually pure to touch 
or even to recite from a mushaf, or copy of the Qur’an. In the believer’s 
home, the mushaf is to be kept in an elevated position, higher than other 


books in the room; and Qur’anic recitation (tilawa/tajwid/tartil) 1s strictly 
ritualized. Weeping when reciting the Qur’an is considered praiseworthy— 
an attitude that is confirmed by Scripture (Q. 17:109). There are health 
benefits to using the Qur’an; and it is reported that, when he was ill, the 
Prophet would recite chapters 113 (al-Falag) and 114 (al-Nas)—-verses that 
promise succor to believers from evil, the Evil Eye, and Shaytan. 

Islam’s ritual code extends well beyond the five pillars. The legal 
manuals also provide information regarding a Muslim’s dress code, 
personal appearance, hygiene, and diet. Muslim men and women are, for 
instance, expected to dress modestly, depilate their pubic areas and under 
their arms, and circumcise their children (most jurists say both male and 
female should be circumcised). Men should grow beards, and women 
should cover their hair. Discussions on matters of food and drink are also to 
be found within the category of ‘ibada. Most foods and drink are declared 
halal (permissible), with only a few falling into the category of haram 
(prohibited). The Qur’an prohibits the consumption of five items: “mayta,” 
by which is meant any carcass that has died without God’s name being 
mentioned at the time of death (Q. 6:121); blood (dam); the flesh of swine 
(lahmat al-khinzir); the meat of animals that have been sacrificed to idols; 
or who have died by strangulation or force; or that from which wild animals 
have eaten (Q. 2:173, 5:3, 5:90-91, 6:145, 16:115). In addition, the jurists 
agree that, by describing it as “filthy” (rijs), the Qur’an intends for wine 
(and, by extension, all intoxicants) to be forbidden (Q. 5:90). The jurists’ 
discussions regarding each of the above prohibitions seek to define the 
limits of what is permissible and prohibited. Exceptions are commonly 
made: while carrion is haram, the dead bodies of insects are not because 
they do not contain blood; the blood of fish need not be drained because 
living in the sea their bodies are in a constant state of purification; and so 
forth. 

In the same chapter on permitted and prohibited foods and drinks, the 
jurists set out the details governing the performance of ritual slaughter. The 
act of ritual slaughter occurs as the main arteries in the neck, along with the 
esophagus and vertebrate trachea, are severed with one swipe of a sharp, 
non-serrated blade. As the knife moves over the jugular, it is recommended 
or required to invoke the name of God (bi-ism allah al-rahman al-rahim). 
The slaughter must be performed by someone with the relevant knowledge; 


and no part of a slaughtered animal should be cut off before the animal is 
completely dead. 

There is a series of ritual practices clustered around death and burial. All 
related provisions are laid out in the jurists’ books on funerary practice 
(kutub al-jana’iz). According to these, the corpse should be given the major 
ablution by a member of the same gender (or perhaps by a spouse). A cloth 
covers the genitals and “intimate parts” (al-’awra) of the deceased. After 
the ablution, the corpse is wrapped in a shroud while the funeral prayers are 
offered (outside, not inside the mosque). Most jurists recommend that the 
head of the deceased is turned towards the gibla. The body is lowered into 
the grave by male Muslim relatives (from the mother’s side); and the grave 
is filled in by those present. Women are, in general, discouraged from 
attending funerals on the grounds that the pre-Islamic rites of mourning— 
which included lamentations and wailing, acts usually associated by early 
Muslim authors with women—are forbidden to Muslims. Most jurists do 
not forbid women’s attendance at funerals, however. 

To conclude this overview of normative Islam’s ritual practices, mention 
must finally be made of the subject of jihad, which is often included in the 
jurists’ manuals on ‘ibada and is sometimes referred to as a “sixth pillar of 
Islam.” Both in and outside of Muslim circles, there has been considerable 
discussion regarding the “true” nature of jihad—particularly since the birth 
of so-called Islamist groups—much of this has focused on whether its 
nature is primarily defensive or offensive. Historically, from the time of the 
Qur’an, jihad has always encompassed both spiritual and physical acts of 
exertion—providing a Muslim exerts him/herself “for the sake of God” (fi 
sabil li-Ilah). 


2. RITUAL VARIATIONS 


Muslim ritual has so far been described in terms of a common source of 
material rooted primarily in, and generated through, the Qur’an and Sunna. 
Needless to say, not all interpretations of this material are identical. Rather, 
if we describe the daily experiences of Muslims in contrasting historical and 
geographical locations, it is not only possible, but necessary to speak of 
varying Islamic ritual traditions. For reasons of convenience, five 


alternative traditions are here identified: Shi’i, esoteric, folk, rationalist, and 
reformist. 

From the outset, it should be acknowledged that several of these 
categories are labeled problematically. It is, in fact, erroneous to speak of 
esoteric, folk, rationalist or reformist interpretations of ritual as if these 
relate to authorities, and locations, alien to Sunnism and Shi’ism. Typically, 
esoteric interpretations of ritual are propounded by a wide range of Sufis, 
Isma’ilis, and other “gnostics” who perceive themselves as working within 
the wider Sunni or Shi’i traditions of Islam. Similarly, the category of acts 
here described as “folk” would not be described as “folkish” (sha’bi) by 
their practitioners, for whom such acts are often entirely orthodox. Rather, 
this label is applied by reformist Sunni Muslims, who point critically to the 
absence of such practices in the Qur’an and canonical hadith materials, and 
Western scholars who, for reasons of methodological convenience, are often 
willing to speak of “Great” (i.e. textual) and “Little” (i.e. popular/non- 
textual/folkloric) traditions of Islam. This caveat made, the following 
esoteric interpretations of ritual share a creativity and interior reflection 
rarely found in standard legal manuals and other sources; the folk rituals are 
not usually validated through appeals to the Qur’an, Sunna, or canonical 
textual traditions; and, despite their aim of recovering the spirit of early 
Islam, both rationalists and reformists introduce genuinely new aspects into 
their discussions of ritual. 


Shi’i Differences in Ritual 


Some differences in ritual behavior function—and seem always to have 
functioned—to distinguish Shi’is from Sunnis. The crux of the difference 
between Sunnis and Shi’is concerns the subject of leadership. Loyalty to 
their religious-political vision often informs the latter’s contrasting 
approaches to ritual. It explains, for instance, why in addition to the 
Makkan hajj Shi’is traditionally also perform pilgrimages to the shrine of 
“Ali ibn Abi Talib in Najaf as well as to those of their Imams in Karbala,” 
Kazimayn, Samarrah, and Mashhad. Similarly, by including the phrase 
“Aliyun wali allah” (“Ali is God’s friend”) in the call to prayer (adhan), 


many Shi’is embed their distinctive political allegiance within the most 
central of all Muslim rituals. 

The festival of “Ashura, on the tenth day of the month of Muharram, 
commemorates the Shi’” version of Muslim history with singular clarity. 
While Sunnis prefer to remember this as the day on which God helped 
Moses lead the Israelites out of Egypt, Shi’is choose the same day to mourn 
the death of Husayn, the son of “Ali, at the battle of Karbala” (680 ce). 
Indeed, on ‘Ashura, thousands of Shi’is make the pilgrimage to the Imam 
Husayn mosque in “Iraq (which contains the shrine of Husayn as well as the 
mass grave of the seventy-two martyrs who died with him at Karbala”) to 
protest the injustice of Husayn’s death as well as the cruelties then inflicted 
upon his family and descendants. Shi’is have traditionally given expression 
to their experiences of suffering through acts of self-flagellation and chest 
beating. As it draws attention to a very painful moment in Muslim history 
and involves acts of self-inflicted violence, Sunnis have often criticized the 
Shi’i interpretation of ‘Ashura. The potential for these rituals to escalate 
into acts of political protest are well known and, under Reza Shah, were 
banned altogether in Iran. 

Another key difference in Sunni and Shi’i attitudes to ritual concerns the 
threat posed by non-Muslims. There are, not surprisingly, specifically Shi’i 
interpretations of the doctrine of jihad. Some of these permit, and even 
exhort, Shi’is to wage jihad against Sunnis, on the grounds that the latter 
are not to be regarded as Muslims. Traditionally, however, Shi’is agree that 
their religious duty to perform military jihad has been placed on hold until 
the arrival of the mahdi (“divinely guided one”). A quite different, but still 
related aspect of Shi’i ritual thinking regards non-Muslims as ritually 
polluting (i.e. as a form of najasa). This opinion is known among Sunni 
scholars, but is generally rejected on the grounds that the Qur’an’s 
description of “the hypocrites” (al-mushrikun) as “filthy” (najasin; Q. 9:27) 
should be interpreted metaphorically, so as to refer to these hypocrites’ 
spiritual impurity. Most Shi’is, by contrast, choose to interpret the same 
verse literally. In their view, all non-Muslims (not only hypocrites) are 
ritually polluting. Ritually observant Muslims should, therefore, wash after 
coming into contact with them. (A minority of Shi’is even recommend 
purification following contact with Sunnis.) By the same logic, Shi’is 
generally insist that, if it is to be eaten, an animal must always be 
slaughtered by a Muslim. Sunni authorities, it should be noted, tend to be 


less troubled by non-Muslim involvement in the preparation of food and 
generally permit for consumption the meat of animals slaughtered by Jews, 
Christians, and Magians (although not by polytheists, atheists, or apostates). 

The extent to which Sunnis and Shi’is disagree in matters of ritual 
should not be exaggerated; nor should all such differences be explained in 
light of ideology. The tendency, for instance, of some Shi’is (particularly 
among the Isma’ilis) to worship three, rather than five times a day, and of 
the vast majority of Shi’is to wipe, rather than wash their feet during the 
performance of wudu’ serves no obvious ideological purpose. It is, rather, 
the result of long-standing exegetical disagreements. 


Interior and Esoteric Interpretations of Muslim 
Ritual 


Normative Sunni legal tradition does not seek to explain why, precisely, 
Muslims should perform the five pillars and other acts of worship. For the 
overwhelming majority of jurists, it is enough merely to note that the 
‘ibadat have been prescribed by Scripture and/or Sunna. The underlying 
logic that may be served by performing the same rituals is generally glossed 
over; and the latter are referred as “ta’abbudi’—‘inscrutable acts of 
worship,” whose logic can only truly be understood by God. Sufis—many 
of whom have also been viewed as legal authorities—are generally more 
willing to explore the spiritual benefits and peculiar logic of Muslim ritual 
practice. 

Undoubtedly the most famous exploration of the inner workings of 
Islamic ritual was written by Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111 ce), the Sufi 
master who, through his /hya’ “Ulum al-Din (‘Revivification of the 
Religious Sciences’), is often credited with successfully synthesizing the 
fields of Sufism and Islamic law. The /hya” contains four books, the first of 
which is dedicated to the ‘ibadat. In this, al-Ghazali makes a sustained 
attempt to describe the spiritual riches he perceives to reside at the core of 
Islam’s complex ritual code. Anchoring his discussions of ritual activity in 
the moral dispositions he wishes to inculcate, Al-Ghazali’s approach to 
ritual is largely pragmatic and didactic. Accordingly, the technical details as 


well as the merits of prayer are accompanied by lengthy expositions on the 
importance of performing the prayers and other ‘ibadat with “presence of 
heart,” and full “comprehension.” 

More creative readings of Islam’s ritual material are available courtesy 
of other Sufis. In al-Futuhat al-Makiyya (The Makkan Openings), the 
Andalusian mystic and theorist, Ibn al- Arabi (d. 1240), interprets the 
jurists’ contrasting rulings on the hadath and najasat forms of impurity 
along entirely metaphorical lines. Hadath impurity is thereby linked to any 
act that leads a believer to doubt his/her connection to God; najasah 
impurity, meanwhile, is tied to specific and “blameworthy character traits.” 
Few Sufis are more controversial than Ibn al-’Arabi, but Mansur al-Hallaj 
(ex. 922) is one of them. His interpretation of the hajj—allegedly rejecting 
its obligatory status on the grounds that Muslims should proceed seven 
times around the Ka’ba of their own hearts—led to the accusation that he 
sympathized with the Qarmati rebels who, at the time, were intent on 
desecrating Makka and the Ka’ba itself. Uniting the writings of each of 
these Sufi authorities is the conviction that ritual action carries a largely 
symbolic value. In the Sufis’ view, the “true” meaning of ritual lies in its 
capacity to protect and revive the mysterious connection between God and 
the hearts of His believers. 

In addition to their willingness to explore its inner meanings, the Sufis 
construct formal settings and strategies within which ritual practice enables 
Muslims to attain a sense of “nearness to God” (tagarrub ila Allah). The 
importance of remembering God through the repetition of His Names 
(dhikr) is, for instance, mentioned in numerous hadiths, but it was through 
the Sufi branches (tarigas) that this practice was systematically developed, 
as a way for Muslims to achieve spiritual enlightenment. Other practices are 
also uniquely Sufi. The term “sama” is linked etymologically to 
“listening,” but refers to a range of acts involving the playing of music, 
chanting, reciting poetry, and dance. As with dhikr, the aim of such 
practices is to encourage in believers a heightened sense of devotion— 
through which their own identities are lost in an experience of the divine. 
Such practices have traditionally taken place in Sufi “lodges” 
(khangat/zawiyat), the most important of which were built close to the 
shrines of the founders of the Sufi branches. 

Like the Sufis, Isma’ili Shi’is understand each ritual act to carry both 
“interior” (batini) and “exterior” (zahiri) aspects, while invariably 


prioritizing the latter. Their insistence on explaining Islam’s ritual materials 
in terms of its innermost meanings has important ramifications. Instead of 
describing the paying of zakat as an act of charity, for instance, the Isma’ilis 
treat it primarily as a form of purification. Given that the root meaning of 
the term zakat is “purity,” the inference is logical. Relying on the 
mechanism of ta’wil (exegesis), other Isma’ili readings are bolder. The key 
work in the Isma’ili Za’wil tradition is, undoubtedly, al-Qadi al-Nu’man’s 
(d. 974) Ta’wil al-da’a’im al-islam (Exegesis of the Pillars of Islam). 
According to this work, the meanings of all ‘ibadat are rooted in (and 
presented through) the doctrine of walaya (devotion to the Imams). 


“Folk” Ritual Practices 


Historically, there have always existed ritual practices the authority of 
which is derived primarily from custom or popular practice (‘urf), and not 
from the canonical textual traditions (of either Sunnism or Shi’ism). The 
mawalid festivals celebrating the birthday of the Prophet, for instance, first 
appeared in the 12th century cE; they cannot, therefore, be explained in 
relation to the Sunna. Typically involving feasting and recitals, the mawlid 
rituals soon came to be celebrated not only on the Prophet’s birthday, but 
also on those of saints, as well as for other events, such as marriages, 
childbirth, and death. 

The mawalid are most popular in Sufi circles and, while most Sufi elites 
have been careful to ground their interpretations and practices in orthodoxy, 
these circles have often syncretically absorbed aspects from the peripheries 
of Islam and even from non-Muslim local cultures. This is the case, for 
instance, among the Gnawa people in Morocco whose traditional Animist 
beliefs and practices inform their Sufi identity. It is, in turn, very possible 
that the Gnawa influenced the resident Sufi orders such as the 
Hamdushiyya. Writing about this order in the 1970s, the anthropologist 
Vincent Crapanzano described it as composed of the “illiterate masses” who 
indulged in “wild dances including ecstatic, frenetic trances...eating spiny 
cactus...charming poisonous snakes; and innumerable acts of self- 
mutilation” (Crapanzo, 1973: 3). Similarly non-orthodox ritual activities 


can be found among Sufis orders in diverse settings across the Muslim 
world. 

While orthodox Islam acknowledges the existence of a spirit realm 
populated by jinn, folk rituals often show a heightened concern with what 
happens when creatures from the spirit realm intrude into the mortal realm. 
This concern explains the wealth of ritual remedies for the deleterious 
effects of spirit possession and, most commonly, the Evil Eye. In addition to 
the usual, canonically-endorsed prescriptions (reading specific Qur’anic 
passages and performing the ablutions), folk remedies typically extend to 
the wearing of talismans and amulets. Perhaps the best known of the folk 
rituals is the “zar,” which continues to be performed, mostly by women, 
throughout East Africa and the Middle East. Often referred to incorrectly as 
an exorcism, the ritual pacifies the “visiting” spirit—the word “zar” means 
“visiting” —and brings relief to the individual in whom it dwells. The zar is 
rejected by almost all Muslim legal authorities, past and present, as 
insufficiently Islamic ın nature. 


Rationalist Approaches to Ritual 


Just as many jurists describe Islam’s ritual duties as “ta’abbudi” 
(“inscrutable acts of worship”), so they often describe the origins of these 
duties as “ghayr ma’qul,” lacking any rational explanation. There have 
always been voices, however, which prefer to explain Islam’s rituals along 
rational lines. A single example proves the point: in his Bidayat al-mujtahid 
wa nihayat al-mugtasid, the Maliki jurist and philosopher Ibn Rushd (d. 
1198) recalls with appreciation the explanation of his grandfather as to why 
Muslims are expected to wash a vessel from which a dog has drunk seven 
times with water (and, some say, an eighth with sand). According to Ibn 
Rushd senior, this was to prevent the spread of rabies. 

Rational explanations of Muslim ritual have increased since the 
nineteenth century as believers have come under increasing pressure to 
justify their devotional practices in ways that make sense to “the modern 
mind.” Recent examples of the rationalist tendency have emerged from the 
Muslim medical fraternity and, in particular, from within the growing field 
of Islamic bioethics. Here, the ‘ibadat are explored through—and 


sometimes reduced to—their medical benefits. The acts performed during 
salat, for instance, are applauded for improving fitness levels and blood 
circulation, strengthening and increasing mobility in the joints, aiding 
cerebral circulation and postural reflex; and the fast during Ramadan, the 
dietary laws and prohibitions on alcohol and drugs, are similarly presented 
as encouraging a healthy, rigorously monitored lifestyle. 

Given that many of the specialists writing in the field of Islamic 
bioethics are trained in Western institutions and environments—where it is 
often presented as a cruelty—the fast rising number of works in defense of 
the practice of ritual slaughter is perhaps not surprising. Here, the consensus 
seems to be that, by advocating for animals to be treated gently, never 
slaughtered in the sight of other animals, and dispatched only by an expert 
using a sharp blade, Islam’s legal authorities have long demonstrated an 
awareness that animals should not suffer needlessly. It is understood that 
such awareness should extend into the modern period and, providing it does 
not kill the animal outright, many Muslim jurists permit animals to be 
stunned before they are slaughtered. 


Reformist Approaches to Ritual 


While also striving to make sense of Islam’s ritual obligations in the face of 
secular modernity’s perceived attack, the approach of Muslim reformists to 
ritual is very different. These scholars reengage with the classical tradition 
to salvage what they understand to be the pristine forms of Islam’s ritual 
practices, so that today’s Muslims may once again fully benefit from these. 
(As with the Rationalist approach, it is possible to find examples of this 
Reformist tendency throughout Muslim history.) The modern reformist 
movement that is most interested in the sphere of ritual is Salafism, the 
roots of which lie, inter alia, in both the anti-Sufi stance of the Wahhabi 
movement and in the writings of certain 19th century revivalist scholars, 
such as Muhammad ‘Abdu (d. 1905) and Rashid Rida (d. 1935). 

Echoing ‘Abdu and Rida in their call for ijtihad, most modern Salafi 
authorities reject the “blind” imitation (taglid) of Islam’s canonical 
authorities in matters of ritual practice. Further, the Salafis place great 
emphasis on the correct technical performance of ritual. To correct the 


errors he spots in Sunni Islam’s canonical works, the most influential of 
modern Salafi ritual authorities, Nasir al-Din al-Albani (d. 1999), 
recommends a number of marginal and, on occasion, entirely new rulings. 
Appearing in works such as Sifat salat al-nabi: ka’annaka taraha (The 
Characteristics of the Prophets Prayer: as if you are witnessing it 
[yourself]), al-Albani’s modifications may seem insignificant. His assertion 
that, unless they follow his recommendations, Muslims will not reap the 
customary rewards for their devotional practices has nevertheless left many 
in traditional Muslim communities reeling. 


3. RELIGIOUS-SOCIAL DIMENSIONS OF 
ISLAMIC RITUAL: INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
BOUNDARIES 


Islam’s ritual sphere contains rules clearly intended to promote solidarity 
among believers, while concomitantly defining the boundary lines 
separating Muslims from non-Muslims. Regarding the former impulse, as is 
well known, political and/or monarchical hierarchies are rarely articulated 
through normative Muslim interpretations of ritual. The observation that 
“there is no priesthood in Islam” has been over-used, but is generally 
accurate. Regardless of status, the canonical legal texts recommend that all 
male Muslims perform their prayers side by side. For the Sunni jurists, the 
prayer leader is merely the man who is most qualified to recite the Qur’an. 
The strongest example of the communal nature of Islamic ritual is the hajj, 
during which all participants enact the mythic Abrahamic narrative in 
identical fashion. 

It is nevertheless possible to find internal hierarchies generated through 
some Muslim ritual practices. When gender is a factor, as it often is, the 
emphasis of the classical textual traditions of both Sunnis and Shi’is is 
perhaps to sideline, rather than subordinate women through ritual strategies. 
This sidelining nevertheless reflects a patriarchal perception of the religious 
landscape, where the sacred sphere is dominated, if not owned exclusively 
by men. As noted, women cannot lead men in prayers. Most authorities, for 
instance, prefer women to pray at home so as to avoid contact with men. If 


a woman visits the mosque to pray, she must do so behind the rows of men 
or in a separate area. Similarly, the jurists prefer women not to attend 
funerals and permit only men to attend the burial itself. Interestingly, in 
communal burials, women receive preferential treatment: they are to be 
buried closest to Makka and the Ka’ba; men by contrast are buried further 
away, as “a shield for the dead women” (Halevi, 2007: 181). 

The closest thing to gender hierarchization in the sphere of Muslim 
ritual is to be found in its purity laws. Ritual restrictions associated with a 
woman’s menstrual and lochial bleeding—she is not permitted to pray, 
circumambulate the Ka’ab, and touch or recite from the Qur’an—are not 
presented as punishments; and all restrictions cease when her bleeding stops 
(if bleeding continues beyond the maximum number of days the same 
woman is permitted to perform all ritual duties). There are, however, certain 
undeniably harsh reports in canonical hadith collections in which 
menstruation is described as the cause of women’s “deficiency” in religion, 
and even the reason that “the majority of the inhabitants of hell” are 
women. The existence of these hadiths have doubtless contributed to the 
widespread belief that a woman’s intrinsic ritual (and therefore moral and 
spiritual) condition is inferior to that of men, who ‘providing they perform 
their ablutions’ face no prohibitions. 

As noted, religious-social/political hierarchies tend not to be reinforced 
through regulations pertaining to the ‘ibadat. This is particularly true in 
Sunni legal tradition. Despite the fact that prayers are regularly invoked 
upon the ruler during Friday prayers, most jurists refuse to recognize the 
legitimacy of this practice through the Qur’an or Sunna. In practice, the 
same scholars have tolerated blessings being invoked upon the political 
leaders during Friday prayers for practical reasons, but they do not do so as 
a matter of doctrine. The situation in Shi’ism is different: Shi’i authorities 
argue that an ordinary Muslim’s acts of worship are invalid if s/he did not 
emulate a jurisconsult (mujtahid) in performing them. Often in a minority, 
Shi’is have needed to negotiate Sunni ritual schedules without causing 
offense. There are reports of the imams counseling Shi’is to attend Friday 
prayers in Sunni mosques, but to transform their ritual into an individual 
noon prayer by completing two rak’as after the imam finishes praying. 
Sunnis in the vicinity may choose to turn a blind eye or, as happened in 
14th century Madina when the Shafi’1 imam Ibn al-Amyuti left the pulpit to 
beat a Shi’i votary for attempting to perform two supererogatory prayers on 


the sly, they may choose to confront the ritual participant (for this reference, 
see Katz, 2013: 136). 

In the present discussion, it is worth noting that, in practice, figures of 
ritual authority often enjoy more importance within the interior, esoteric, 
and popular approaches than in the normative Sunni tradition. In both Sufi 
and Shi’i ritual contexts, for instance, the holy man is perceived as 
inheriting the spiritual and miracle making powers of the Prophet. His 
blessings (barakat) are sought in person and later in visits to his shrine; and 
his clothes, relics, and/or bodily emissions transmit his baraka to those 
fortunate enough to come into contact with them. Such veneration, in 
practical terms, guarantees that ordinary Sufis are expected to demonstrate 
full obedience to their shaykhs. Indeed, as the poet and mystic Rumi (d. 
1273) observes: “anyone who obeys the order of the master is liberated 
from darkness, and becomes illuminated” (cited in Netton, 2000: 11). The 
dual conviction that the Sufi shaykh is capable of performing miracles and 
is deserving of complete obedience is often targeted by critics of Sufism. 
And on many occasions the elevation of the figure of shaykh over the 
ordinary Sufi is ritually dramatized. The long-since banned dawsa 
(“stepping”) ritual of traditional Egyptian mawalid—which involved the 
shaykh of the Sa’diya tariqa riding his horse over the backs of believers 
who, after prostrating themselves in front of him, were expected to 
miraculously arise unhurt—provides one example of this form of 
dramatization. 

Turning to the canonical textual traditions, it is easier to locate examples 
of rituals that reinforce the Muslim community’s external (rather than 
internal) boundary lines. Such rituals serve to distinguish Muslims from 
non-Muslims. The Qur’anic description of polytheists as “impure” 
(najisun), a term that the majority of Shi’is (and a minority of Sunnis) 
interpret literally to require Muslims to wash after coming into contact with 
all non-believers, has already been mentioned. The Qur’an is particularly 
interested in defining Muslim relations to Jews and Christians and records 
the symbolic moment when the direction of the qibla (i.e. the direction of 
the Ka’ba to which Muslims turn in prayer) moved from Jerusalem to 
Makka (Q. 2: 143). Warning Muslims never to take them as “friends” 
(awliya’; Q. 5:51), the Qur’an nevertheless allows for considerable 
interaction between Muslims and the People of the Book, permitting them 
to share each other’s food and even to intermarry (Q. 5:5). 


During the first three centuries of Islam, when Arab (and other) Muslims 
found themselves in a variety of new geographical contexts, interacting 
with people from very different backgrounds, the message that Muslim 
ritual should function to protect the boundaries of the early community was 
explicitly reinforced. Indeed, there is an entire corpus of “tashabbuh” 
(“imitation”) literature, often concerned with acts of ritual, in which 
Muslims are instructed not only to avoid any resemblance in behavior or 
appearance to non-Muslims, but also to forbid non-Muslims from seeking 
to resemble them. The key text in the canonical tradition is the Pact of 
‘Umar—a series of conditions allegedly laid down by ‘Umar ibn Khattab 
(d. 644 cE) to the Christian occupants of Jerusalem when he conquered the 
city—in which Christians agree not to exhibit their religion in public, raise 
their voice at prayer time, build churches taller than mosques, and so forth. 

Most legal discussions delineating the appropriate degree of interaction 
between Muslims and non-Muslims, particularly People of the Book, take 
place in the chapters on purity and dietary restrictions. In general, Sunnis 
permit believers to drink from the vessels of Jews and Christians and to eat 
meat slaughtered by their butchers; some extend this position to include the 
vessels and meat of polytheists. By contrast, very few Shi’i authorities 
permit believers to do so. Yet both Sunni and (to a far greater degree) Shi’1 
traditions leave Muslims, if they choose to do so, with the potential to 
define their boundary lines through purity and dietary restrictions. It is 
probable that accusations of contagious impurity against non-Muslims have 
been routinely heard in places where Muslims and non-Muslims are 
compelled to mix, particularly in times of tension. 


4. SCHOLARLY DISCUSSIONS OF ISLAMIC 
RITUAL AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
STUDY OF ISLAMIC RITUAL 


Islamic ritual generated little interest among scholars of Islam until 
relatively recently. The conviction that Islamic ritual practices and the laws 
surrounding these were simply borrowed from pre-existing Jewish, 
Christian, and/or Pre-Islamic Arabian ritual systems to no small degree 


explains their lack of interest. It was not until a series of anthropological 
studies were published in the 1960s and 70s that the study of Islamic ritual, 
as a subject of interest in its own right, gained any sort of momentum.! 

Communication between Islamicists and anthropologists remains sparse. 
However, since the 1980s, there has been a growing awareness among 
scholars in both camps that the study of Islamic ritual would be greatly 
strengthened if information was shared more often. At least some 
Islamicists have now incorporated anthropological theories (particularly 
regarding standard themes, such as purity, sacredness, and liminality) into 
their analyses of ritual in Islam’s textual traditions. Concomitantly, a 
growing number of anthropologists take seriously Talal Asad’s theory of 
Islam as a “discursive tradition,” “which includes and relates itself to the 
founding texts of the Qur’an and the Hadith” (Asad, 1986: 14). Although 
open to criticism for different reasons, Asad’s theory stands as a corrective 
to the approaches of a previous generation of anthropologists who preferred 
to describe “local” (usually exotic) practices in isolation from Islam’s 
dominant traditions of textual authority. The same theory has inspired 
scholars to investigate (a plethora of discussions surrounding) ritual in the 
construction of Muslim identity in a number of contemporary settings. 
Future analyses of Islamic ritual—whether written by Islamicists or 
anthropologists—should eschew neither the importance of the textual 
traditions from which these reflections arise, nor the existence of 
comparative data within which to situate one’s findings. 

There are other challenges. A growing body of work by Islamicists 
demonstrates the benefits of incorporating legal texts on ritual into their 
analyses of past Muslim societies. To date, these studies have almost 
exclusively focused on Sunni legal attitudes to ritual purity, prayer, fasting, 
or funeral rites so as to speak about the historical contexts within which 
these attitudes were expressed. Few, if any seek to combine their findings 
so as to speak holistically of entire (ritual) landscapes. More worryingly, 
there remains very little written among Islamicists about the ritual laws of 
Islam’s minorities. Shi’i ritual law, in particular, merits far more attention. 

Many Muslims in today’s world reflect with unparalleled sincerity on 
the role of ritual practice in their lives. Steadfast perhaps in the conviction 
that ritual performance is all that matters, few anthropologists pause to 
consider the influence of social media in shaping Muslim attitudes to ritual. 
Yet rationalist and reformist authorities both develop their arguments and 


contest those of their opponents online. Salafi authorities, moreover, reenact 
their (often idiosyncratic, “elite” versions of Muslim) rituals on television 
shows, calling upon their audience members to join in. The fact that 
“virtual” Muslim ritual communities have now been formed represents an 
intriguing prospect for future study. 


NOTE 


1. See e.g. the works of Clifford Geertz in Indonesia and Morocco (1968); Vincent Crapanzano in 
Morocco (1973); and Michael Gilsenan in Egypt (1973). 
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